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^^VTheolOGY  lias  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
^^Plyears.     New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
^^   (resli  light  lias  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.     This  has  prepared  tlie  way  for  a  Library 
Uof  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  [or  it. 
[It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
B  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
Vrhicli  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological   inquiry  up  to 
Idatc. 
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This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology,  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopedia  which  will  give  the  history 
ind  literature  of  each  department,  as  welt  as  of  Theology 
whole. 


,  The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
r  Students  of  Theology. 

,   The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact- 
Ks  of  statement.     At  the  same  time,  they  liav  i"  view 
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that  lai^e  and  increasing  class  ot  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough exposition  ot  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  tn  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  ot  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 
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PREFACE 


It  was  the  duty  of  the  writer  to  endeavour  to  combine  in 
this  volume  the  manifold  detail  which  the  student  requires, 
with  the  points  of  view  and  the  modes  of  treatment  which 
make  a  book  readable.  How  far  he  has  succeeded,  others 
must  judge.  He  has  thought  it  due  to  the  subject  and  the 
reader  to  express  frankly  the  impression  on  his  own  mind 
which  the  various  topics  have  made.  He  hopes,  notwith- 
standing, that  he  has  not  allowed  personal  bias  to  obscure 
the  objective  realities  of  the  history. 

In  the  Appendix,  besides  supplementary  notes  on 
literature  a  few  details  are  added  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  text 
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INTRODUCTION 

An  earlier  yolume  of  the  Series  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Apostolic  Christianity.  The  present  narrative 
proposes  to  contemplate  the  life,  growth,  and  influence  of 
what,  as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  and  later  develop- 
ments, is  called  the  early  Catholic  Church.  The  period  in 
view  is  nearly  that  which  has  been  named  the  Patristic 
It  has  also  been  denominated,  but  not  perhaps  very 
happily,  the  period  of  Christianity  under  its  Antique  and 
Classical  form.^ 

The  last  survivor  of  the  apostles,  John,  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Ephesus  near  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
Apostolic  guidance  had  by  that  time  become  only  a 
memory  in  most  of  the  churches;  but  for  years  after, 
and  deep  into  the  following  century,  vivid  impressions  of 
Apostles  and  their  sayings  were  preserved  and  rehearsed  in 
various  churches.  Near  the  end,  then,  of  the  first  century 
our  task  opens.  The  close  might  be  placed  as  early  as  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  i.,  a.d.  590-604,  or,  on  other 
accounts,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  say  A.D. 
800.  The  present  volume  carries  the  history  down  to 
A.D.  451.  A  subsequent  volume  will  cover  the  rest,  and 
also  the  transition  period  down  to  Gregory  vii. 

A  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Early  Church 

orfaL 
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is  furnished  in  the  change  by  which,  in  the  days  of 
Gonstantine,  the  Soman  Empire  allied  itself  with  Chris- 
tianity. The  year  313,  when  Gonstantine  and  Licinius 
published  their  edict  of  toleration,  may  here  be  most 
conveniently  fixed  upon.^ 

The  period  A.D.  98-313  finds  a  natural  subdivision  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  180,  or, 
which  for  some  purposes  is  more  convenient,  at  the  dose 
of  his  son's  reign  in  192.  In  the  period  succeeding  A.D. 
313,  the  year  A.D.  451,  with  which  this  volume  closes, 
corresponds  pretty  well  with  important  changes  in  the 
affairs  both  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  Boman 
world,  and  may  serve  as  a  resting-place. 

AfioMdUfc; 


FIRST   DIVISION 

A.D.  98-180 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Environment 

Iferivale,  Romatu  under  the  Empire,  7  vols,  lamo,  1868. 

Frieillander,  Sittmtgachichte  Ronu,  3  vole.  8vo,  1681. 

Honunten,  The  Provinea  of  th*  Soman  Empire,  Eng,  Tr^  S  vols. 

flvo,  1886. 
Hardy,  Chrittiatuly  and  the  Roman  Govemment,  London,  1894. 
Neumann,  RSmueht  Stoat,  Leipz.  1690. 

Early  Christianity  was  bom  and  grew  in  the  Homan 
world.  It  reached,  no  doubt,  into  the  regions  beyond,  but 
of  its  fortunes  there  we  know  little.  The  Church  grew  in 
a  society  always  conscious  of  the  Koman  strength,  gradually 
awakening  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Kouian  law,  im- 
pressed with  the  sentiment  of  tlie  Koman  destiny.  All 
these  carried  with  them  some  impression  of  the  religious 
tone  which  Borne  itself  cherished  in  connection  with  the 
Stftto.  The  mental  life  was  mainly  Greek,  taking  colour 
in  some  regions  from  Italian  influences,  and  in  some  from 
Oriental  The  various  social  characteristics  and  influences, 
once  aseooiated  with  distinctive  national  types,  were 
mingled  now  in  the  lively  intercourse  of  the  empire,  which 
assuaged  old  barbarisms,  but  weakened  old  moralities;  yet 
in  the  quieter  regions  the  ancient  ways  of  each  people 
lived  on,  giving  way  gradually.  Mo  old  religion  was  dis- 
placed ;  but  each  was  losing  something,  most  had  lost 
much  of  their  ancient  significance  and  credibility  ilw 
odncated  people  realised  thia  most  diBtinc&y. 
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Politically,  the  history  from  ad.  1  to  313  divides 
itself  into  three  stages.  First  to  ad.  98,  from  the  latter 
days  of  Tiberias  to  the  end  o!  Nerva's  reign.  It  was  a 
period  daring  which  the  ruling  persons  on  the  whole 
evoked  little  attachment  and  created  little  confidence.  In 
AD.  98  Nerva  performed  his  one  great  service  to  the  State 
by  calling  Trajan  to  the  saccession.  Trajan  was  the  first 
of  foar  great  emperors  whose  reigns  extended  to  ad.  180. 
Daring  their  time  the  Boman  order  was  well  maintained, 
and  the  impression  of  care  and  justice  in  the  highest 
quarters  inspired  confidence  and  tranquillity  among  their 
subjects.  The  twelve  years  of  Commodus  (to  ad.  192) 
introduced  a  third  stage  of  prevailing  disquiet  and  decay 
which  lasted  for  a  hundred  yeara  During  this  long  period 
some  able  and  some  public-spirited  men  rose  to  the 
throne;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  time  of  feeble  and 
uncertain  government,  of  civil  wars,  of  incessant  change  of 
dynasty,  of  frequent  pestilence  and  famine,  and  of  severe 
pressure  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  weakened  empire. 
Population,  wealth,  letters,  all  decayed:  and  though  the 
strong  fabric  of  the  Roman  administration  and  the  Boman 
law  held  out  through  the  evil  time,  the  whole  system  waa 
strained  and  shaken.  Latterly  a  series  of  soldier  emperors 
fought  the  empire  out  of  its  disorganisation  and  disgrace. 
Diocletian,  a  man  of  the  same  breed,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  ad.  284,  completed  the  task;  and  he  celebrated 
the  last  triumph  Borne  was  destined  to  see.  During  this 
time  of  frequent  calamity  and  distress,  outcry  against  the 
Christians  as  the  guilty  cause  stimulated  governors  to 
persecute ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  some 
of  the  emperors,  and  those  not  the  worst,  judged  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  authorise  new  and  special 
measures  in  order  to  put  down  Christianity.  Persecutions 
then  became  very  severe.  But  from  the  time  of  Gallienus, 
AD.  260-268,  these  attempts  ceased.  When  Diocletian 
set  up  his  system  by  which  the  imperial  power  was  dis- 
tributed, and  an  emperor  (Augustus  or  Caesar)  was  posted 
on   every  dangerous   frontier,   the   Christians,   along  with 
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I  peace  and         ■ 


other  citizenB,  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
order.  But  once  more,  in  303  (under  the  inQueuce  of  his 
colleague  Galerius),  Diocletian  authorised  the  persecution 
which  ia  associated  with  hie  name.  In  A.D.  311  Galerius 
suspended  these  Beverities.  Two  years  later  Constantine 
and  LicioiuB  shared  the  empire  between  them,  and  by  an 
edict,  dated  at  Milan,  they  very  expressly  enacted  liberty 
of  faith  and  worship  for  all  their  aubjects. 

Geijtile  Life  and  Eeligioh 

During  the  first  century  the  popular  paganism  existed 
eide  by  side  with  a  great  deal  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of 
thinking  people.  The  character  of  the  government  and 
of  the  times  inspired  distrust  and  apprehension,  rendered 
men  cynical  about  truth  and  goodness,  and  disposed  them 
to  think,  80  far  as  they  thought  methodically,  on  Epicurean 
lines.  Yet  individuals  could  cherish  ideals,  and  could 
sometimes  live  for  them,  generally  clinging,  in  that  case, 
to  a  Stoic  creed. ^  But  as  we  pass  into  the  second 
century  a  change  is  felt.  With  better  order  in  the  State, 
and  nobler  examples  in  high  quarters,  serious  thought  took 
I  courage,  and  a  reaction  set  in.  It  did  not  prevail  univers- 
l  ally ;  the  wittiest  monument  of  the  cynical  and  mocking 
apirit  exists  in  the  second  century  in  the  writings  of 
Lucian.  But  men  possessed  by  moral  aims  could  find  an 
audience,  and  they  were  stirred  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
mission.  The  effort  to  find  theories  by  which  moral  and 
religious  life  could  justify  its  aspirations,  was  resumed  again ; 
and  religious  systems  like  the  mysteries,  which  professed 
to  purify  and  to  consecrate  life,  found  sincere  votanea. 
Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  were  great  Where  could 
means  be  found  for  representing  life  as  a  career  which 
has  a  real  goal  at  the  end  of  it  7  Besides,  it  was  felt, 
almost  universally,  that  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
popular  worships  must  in  some  degree  be  kept  in  credit 
But  they  were  not  credible.  Hence  abundant  insinceritieB 
LD.  85  ;  Ep 
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accompanied  really  good  intentions;  and  fine  sentiments 
of  every  degree  of  spuriousness  circulated  along  with  the 
good  coin  of  moral  endeavour  and  seeking  after  God. 

The  medium  through  which  these  influences  chiefly 
worked  was  the  fashion,  widely  diffused,  of  interest  in 
public  discourse.  Education  under  Greek  methods  was 
largely  literary ;  and  it  aimed  at  forming  habits  of  effective 
writing  and  speaking.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  books 
were  dear  or  scarce;  but  the  prevailing  taste  preferred 
lecturing  and  discussion.  Large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity had  tastes  of  this  kind,  and  rhetoricians  abounded 
who  sought  fame  and  livelihood  by  appealing  to  them.  They 
durst  not  meddle  with  politics;  they  found  themes,  how- 
ever, in  history,  and  in  the  great  poetical  traditions  of 
Greece;  but  obviously  also  the  questions  of  himian  life, 
of  duty  and  destiny,  which  the  philosophers  had  debated, 
opened  a  wide  field  to  eloquent  persons  in  search  of  a  sub- 
ject. The  views  offered  on  such  questions  were  not  likely 
to  be  profound.  Still  the  field  lay  as  naturally  open  to 
them  as  social  questions  do  to  the  eloquent  persons  of 
to-day;  and  a  professional  rhetorician  almost  always  was 
prepared  to  pose  as  a  philosopher  also  (Zeller,  Phil.  d. 
Grriecheriy  iv.  729).  The  section  of  society  which  cared  to 
hear  him  had  its  own  habits  of  sentiment  and  of  talk  on 
these  subjects ;  and  people  of  condition  could  even  keep  a 
rhetorician  (soi-disant  philosopher)  on  their  establishment^ 
Men  could  combine  these  tastes  with  flippancy,  scepticism, 
and  immorality;  but  they  could  be  combined  also  with 
serious  thought  upon  the  deeper  questions  of  life.  This 
nobler  side  of  things  gains  ground  in  the  second  century, 
and  it  is  represented  and  guided  by  notable  men.  Epictetus 
carried  over  from  the  previous  century  his  Stoic  teaching, 
enriched  and  deepened  by  a  religious  pathos.  Plutarch  of 
Macedonia,  the  cultivated  gentleman  of  literary  eminence, 
embodied  in  many  works  his  outlook  on  life,  and  advocated 
a  tranquil  and  pious  morality,  drawing  strength  from  the 
better  side  of  the  popular  religion,  while  dismissing  what 

^  Hatch,  Ilibbert  Led,  p.  35  fo].,  and  Lucian,  de  Mercede  eonduelis. 
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savoured  of  terror,  distrust,  iiml  hatred.  On  a  lower  moml 
platform  Apuleius  may  be  named ;  on  a  lower  intellectual 
one,  MasimuB  Tyrius  and  Nuiuenius.  But  perlmps  no 
one  more  than  Dio  Chrysoatom  illuatratea  how  men  were 
drawn  at  this  time  to  betake  themselveH  with  earnestness  to 
the  line  of  moral  appeal.  Dio,  originally  a  rhetorician  able 
to  be  eloquent  on  any  theme,  professes  to  have  experienced, 
f  diiring  hie  banishment  from  Eoroe,  a  kind  of  conversion 
to  moral  eamestnesa ;  and  henceforth  he  makes  it  his  aim 
to  deal  with  topics  which  will  heal  and  purify  mea's  bouIa* 

The  viewB  on  God,  virtue,  and  (sometimeB)  immortality, 
cherished  by  these  more  serious  minds,  had  a  great  in- 
terest for  the  Christians ;  they  furnished  the  line  on  which 
the  Christian  appeal  to  the  Gentile  mind  proceeded.  It  is 
natural  to  ask,  further,  how  far  Christianity  itself  had  a 
■bare  in  producing  aud  guiding  this  ethical  revival.  All 
tiie  probabilitiea  are  in  favour  of  its  having  had  some 
^are.  Christianity  was  a  contemporary  stream  of  in- 
tensely powerful  moral  and  religious  life ;  that  is  an  in- 
fluence which  always  sets  currents  agoing,  even  in  regiona 
where  it  ia  repudiated.  The  religious  seriousness,  the  tone 
of  kindliness  to  men  and  of  trust  in  Providence,  which  the 
wiae  Centile  of  the  second  century  cherished,  must  owe 
something,  very  likely  not  a  little,  to  impressions  received 
from  Christian  hfe  and  character.  Men  might  decline  to 
own  any  obligations  to  tho  religion  of  the  crucified  Jew. 
And  yet  the  lives  of  His  followers  might  awaken  a  great 
longing  after  a  goodness  and  a  moral  strength  comparable 
to  that  evinced  by  them.*  At  all  events  the  growth  of  a 
Berions  and  inquiring  spirit  opened  a  way  for  the  Christian 
message  in  some  quarters ; "  and  the  same  cause  made  the 
gospel  interesting  to  men  who  did  not  tind  it  acceptabla 
Some  of  these  were  repelled  by  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
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\jf  the  one  true  religion ;  that  was  claiming  too  much ;  and 
they  pointed  to  aspects  of  the  Christian  story  and  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  which  struck  them  as  incoherent  or  super* 
Btitious.^  Others  were  evidently  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Christians ;  they  mock  them,  but 
they  do  it  with  good-humour,  and  even  with  a  oertain 
contemptuous  kindliness.*  Generally  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  cultivated  Gentile  world  knew  more  about  Chris- 
tianity than  it  chose  to  say.  It  long  remained  a  point  of 
honour  with  most  representatives  of  the  old  culture  to 
make  no  references,  or  as  few  as  possible,  to  this  popular 
''superstition."  It  came  from  the  barbarians,  and  it  had 
no  claims  on  the  serious  attention  of  a  wise  man.  One 
might  attack  it,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  its  power  over 
some  of  its  votaries ;  otherwise  it  was  better  ignored.  But 
the  influence  which  was  not  owned  was  felt. 

As  to  the  general  world  of  Gentile  life,  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  impressions  of  it  must  consult  works  on  that 
express  subject'  On  the  whole,  it  was  superstitious,  and 
at  the  same  time  low  in  tone,  coarse,  and  immoral  Still 
we  must  not  forget  the  virtues  which,  even  in  a  pagan 
society,  the  providence  of  God  nurses  and  disciplines,  the 
affections  which  soften  and  cheer  life,  and  the  religious 
longings  which  spring  spontaneously  in  some  hearts,  and 
which  anxiety  and  sorrow  awaken  at  some  times  in  almost 
alL  Christian  religion  made  way  in  this  element  by  the 
assuredness  of  its  belief,  by  the  resonance  of  its  strong 
morality,  by  the  attractiveness  of  Christian  character,  and 
by  the  unsparing  charities  of  the  churches.  Everywhere 
there  were  individuals,  there  were  families,  attracted,  im- 
pressed; ultimately  either  carried  over,  or,  if  left  outside, 
yet  looking  wistfully  across  the  border.  Such  cases  were 
incessantly  occurring ;  but  yet  the  sentiment  of  the  masses 
towards  Christianity  was  hostile.  This  swelled  sometimes 
into  rage,  and  it  long  continued  to  reveal  itself  energetically. 
Individuals  could  continue  to  be  powerfully  animated  by  this 

*  Celroa.  •  Lucian. 

*  Friedlander,  SiUengetehiehU  Roma,  8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1881. 
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hostile  sentiment  even  when,  as  the  result  showed,  a  complete 
revolution  by  conversion  was  on  the  point  of  befalling  tiem. 


PoPDLAK  Feeling  towards  Christians 

The  habits  and  iuduetries,  the   courtesies  and   enjoy- 

snta,  which  made  up  Gentile  life  were  all  touched,  more 

I   or  leas,  with  some  reference  to  the  gods  and  their  worship; 

I  and    earnest   Christians    had    to    purge    this  out,  or  i 

I  aloof.     Then  there  ran   through    all    a    strain    of    careless 

I  aecularity,  and  very  often   of   immorality,  against  which  a 

'   Chnstian  must  protest.      This  element  culminated  in   the 

theatres  and  in  the  various  forma  of  spectacle  so  popular 

throughout   the   empire  :    hence   the  resolute  opposition  to 

these  recreations  which  appeared  among  the  Christians  so 

early,  and  in  which  the  Church  was  so  much  united.     It 

does  not  follow  that  heathens  could  not  be  persons  of  high 

moral  quality ;    but  even  those  who  could  claim  to  bo  so 

regarded,  tolerated,  as  inevitable,  the  low  moral  tone  which 

existed  around  them :    it  was  tor  them  a  spiritual  ugliness 

which  they  disliked,  but  they  hardly  recoHed   from   it  as 

earnest  Christians  felt  that  they  must  recoil.     Beyond  the 

idolatry,  the  immorality,  and  the  frivolity,  rose  the  question 

how  far    many  current    usages    of   Gentile   life   might    be 

accepted   by   the   Christians  as  simply  human,  or  whether 

they  ought  not  rather  to  be  rejected  as  carrying  with  them 

temptations  which   a   Christian    should    avoid.     It    was   a 

question  of  degree,  on  which  Christians  of  different  tempers, 

and   under  different  social  conditions,  were  sure  to  differ 

among   themselves.     But  a  man  could  not  be  a  Christian 

in  any  sense  who  did  not  make  a  stand  somewhere. 

Out  of  all  this,  then,  arose  in  the  Gentile  world,  speak- 
ing generally,  an  intense  popular  aversion  to  Christianity.  ' 
For  in  regard  to  this  whole  region  of  human  life  the  new 
religion  seemed  to  threaten  indefinite  disturbance.  It  inter- 
fered with  the  established  ways  of  society — with  trade 
interests,  with  family  life,  with  popular  amusements,  with 
accepted  religious  observances.     There  might  be  compliant 
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Christians,  but  the  representative  and  influential  Christians 
were  not  compliant  The  Christians  might  be  social  among 
themselves,  but  for  general  purposes  they  were  non-social  in 
a  degree  that  suggested  odium  generis  humani}  For,  indeed, 
if  a  Christian  wished  to  escape  friction  and  bitterness,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  stand  aside  from  the  general  life ;  and  so 
he  incurred  the  charge  of  contemptissima  inertia^  as  well  as  of 
liigviris  cultm  and  makfica  stiperstitio}  The  very  expecta- 
tion of  the  Lord's  return,  while  it  helped  the  Christian  to 
bear  persecution,  might  render  him  indiflerent  to  current 
social  interests.  Then  his  purer  morals  and  his  more 
spiritual  but  exclusive  religion  seemed  to  mark  him  as  one 
who  claimed  to  be  a  superior  person,  and  who  disapproved 
of  his  neighbours.  The  Cynics  had  already  made  themselves 
unpopular  by  their  censorious  ways.  They  were  meddle- 
some ;  they  thrust  their  morality  under  the  noses  of  people 
who  did  not  want  it ;  they  were  busybodies  in  other  men's 
matters.  But  the  Cynics  were  merely  a  disagreeable  set 
of  self-important  philosophers.  That  kept  them  apart 
Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  strange  power  of  spread- 
ing, and  found  its  way  into  the  most  unlikely  quarters. 
How  hateful  it  must  have  seemed  when  this  mysterious 
influence  got  hold  of  a  member  of  a  family!  He  was 
estranged  from  his  own  circle,  and  entangled  in  a  new 
society  largely  composed  of  slaves  and  low  people;  his 
money,  too,  if  he  had  any,  was  drawn  into  the  Christian 
communism.  New  questions  rose  about  marriage.  Nothing 
is  commoner  in  the  legends  of  female  martyrs  than  the 
picture  of  a  maiden  of  good  social  standing,  who  becomes 
a  Christian,  and  refuses  to  carry  out  the  marriage  arranged 
for  her  by  her  family.  Christians  had  scruples  about  festi- 
vals, about  illuminating  their  doors  at  times  of  rejoicing, 
about  undertaking  public  functions,  about  ordinary  amuse- 
ments,— about  things  in  regard  to  which  it  seemed  to  the 
Gentile  perfectly  immaterial  how  they  were  disposed  of. 
Then  this    religion    of    theirs  —  what  was    it  ?      A    very 

*  Hardy,  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Govemj}ient,  p.  45. 

*  Tacitus,  Ann,  xv.  44 ;  Suetonius,  Nero,  c.  16. 
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questionable  business; — no  temples,  no  shrines,  no  stately 
services ;  evening  or  nocturnal  meetings  in  private  houses. 
Stories  went  abroad  of  monstrous  crimes  perpetrated  in 
these  Christian  meetings.^  It  was  altogether  a  detestable 
infection  from  which  no  man's  family  was  safe  ;  and  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  believe  the  worst  about  it,  that  one  might 
have  the  better  excuse  for  hating  it.  This  popular  feeling 
had  become  strong  long  before  the  government,  although  it 
had  decided  to  treat  obstinate  Christians  as  outside  the  laws, 
had  yet  acquired  an  impression  that  they  were  dangerous 
outlaws,  or  that  the  case  required  any  very  serious  or 
systematic  treatment.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  regular 
worship  of  the  gods  was  thought  to  guarantee  the  State 
against  calamities,  and  that  neglect  of  it  might  bring 
disaster  upon  the  whole  community.  For,  indeed,  the 
public  religion  was  the  consecration  of  the  State,  and  in 
a  manner  the  basis  of  it.  And  the  Christian,  not  con- 
tented with  quietly  disbelieving,  must  openly  repudiate  it. 
All  this  fermented  together  in  the  popular  mind.* 

ArrrruDE  of  the  Government 

The  popular  aversion  to  Christianity  was  not  without 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  government;  for  a  Eoman 
magistrate  was  ready  enough  to  set  himself  against  any- 
thing that  disturbed  the  general  tranquillity.  But  the  case 
presented  itself  to  him  from  points  of  view  which  must  be 
separately  described.* 

Ancient  laws  existed,  which  forbade  the  practice  of 
non-Eoman  rites,  and  these  laws  had  not  been  repealed; 
yet  the  course  of  things  tended  to  the  discontinuance  of 

*  Referred  to  in  almost  all  the  Apologies.  *  Tert.  Apol,  40. 

*  Increased  precision  has  been  introduced  into  statements  on  this  subject 
as  the  result  of  recent  investigations.  Besides  the  works  of  Hardy  and 
Neumann,  an  article  by  Mommscn — *'Der  Religionsfrevel  nach  rumischcm 
Becht,"  reproduced  in  Expositor ,  July  1893 — is  considered  epoch-making. 
Discussions  by  Ramsay  {Church  in  the  Roman  Empire)  and  by  Harnack 
{TeaBU  u.  Unters,  xiii.  4,  on  an  edict  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius)  have  also 
thrown  light  on  the  subject — Ramsay  especially. 
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prosecutions  on  this  ground ;  and,  practically,  people  who 
used  non-Boman  rites  were  not  punished  .under  the 
emperors  unless  some  additional  reason  existed.  These 
laws  might  have  been  revived  and  made  operative  against 
the  Christians;  or  new  laws,  directed  specifically  against 
the  alleged  enormities  of  the  Christian  worship,  might  have 
been  enacted.  In  either  case  a  regular  trial  with  well- 
known  formalities  would  have  been  the  method  employed. 
Such  a  trial  was  called  a  fudicium.  But  this  course  was 
not  taken.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  an  instance 
of  it  The  laws  against  sodalitaies  or  clubs  were  in  full 
observance  and  application;  but  neither  were  these  made 
the  basis  of  action  against  the  Christians. 

The  method  adopted  relied  on  general  powers  which  the 
emperors  claimed  as  preservers  of  the  Soman  peace,  on  guard 
against  forces  that  might  tend  to  disturbance. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  police  powers ;  and  they  were 
wielded  also  by  governors  of  provinces  and  the  prefect  of 
the  city  as  the  emperor's  representative&  Discretionary 
chastisement  could  be  inflicted,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  when  these  functionaries  foimd  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  movements  or  tendencies  endangering  the 
common  well-being;  and  the  penalty,  especially  for  the 
obstinate  and  insubordinate,  might  be  death.  Still,  especi- 
ally when  severe  penalties  were  in  question,  it  was  no  doubt 
felt  to  be  important  to  keep  within  the  line  of  approved 
practice.  For  it  was  the  emperor's  discretion  that  was 
exercised,  and  it  had  to  be  used  in  a  manner  likely  to 
secure  his  approbation.  The  process  by  which  a  governor 
satisfied  himself  that  a  case  had  arisen  for  the  exercise  of 
this  corrective  power  was  not  a  fudicium,  but  a  cognitio — an 
investigation,  in  which,  with  less  formality,  the  governor 
could  take  plain  common-sense  ways  of  satisfying  his  own 
mind.  He  might  also  use  more  discretion  as  to  acting  or 
not  acting  than  a  judge  could,  who  must  do  right  on  a  cause 
when  once  brought  before  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  whatever  offence  Christianity  gave,  the  conclusive  reason 
which  justified  a  death  sentence  was  the  Christian  obstinacy 
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which  persisted  in  the  offence  against  authority  and  before 
the  tribunal;  and  a  governor  could  avoid  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  that  final  and  fatal  insubordination. 
Also  a  governor  might  exercise  his  discretion  in  both  ways 
at  once ;  some  Christians  being  spared,  while  others  were 
made  examples.  There  was  responsibility  both  ways.  Very 
severe  courses  might  appear  to  the  emperor  unwise  and  ex- 
cessive; or,  by  great  indulgence,  a  governor  might  let  his 
province  get  out  of  hand,  and  accustom  people  to  think 
that  they  might  do  as  they  pleased. 

The  emperors,  all  of  them,  were  careful  not  to  prohibit 
infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  in  fitting  cases;  but  some 
ot  them  framed  edicts  which  plainly  enough  suggested 
caution  and  forbearance. 

The  general  heads  under  which  this  power  was  exercised 
in  the  case  of  Christiana  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  som- 
legivm  and  majestas,  and  it  was  easy  to  bring  Christians 
under  one  of  these  categories. 

The  mere  fact  that  ChriBtians,  as  we  have  seen,  awoke 
repugnance  and  irritation  in  many  minds,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  dispose  a  Eoman  magistrate  to  hostile  action ; 
the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  great  public 
interests,  and  novelties  that  were  troublesome,  and  that 
savoured  of  wilfulness,  were  never  looked  upon  as  entitled 
to  much  toleration.  Besides,  while  Christianity  as  a  body 
of  religious  beliefs  might  not  he  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, yet  if  a  Roman  magistrate  began  to  consider  it, 
first,  as  a  perturbing  social  influence  apt  to  spread, 
I  secondly,  as  interfering  with  the  religious  sanctions  on 
which  the  system  of  the  empire  rested  (and  even  with 
outward  deference  for  them),  and,  thirdiy,  as  creating  an 
obstinacy  ot  temper  which  refused  to  give  way  to  admoni- 
tion or  to  punishment,  he  was  naturally  led  to  think  that, 
obscure  and  foolish  as  it  might  seem  to  him,  it  should  be 
treated,  when  it  had  to  be  puhhely  noticed,  as  beyond  the 
protection  and  permission  of  the  law.  Lastly,  Christianity 
organised  its  votaries  by  a  system  of  regulated  administration. 
It  formed  societies  in  each  place,  and  bound  them  all  together.  - 
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Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  Boman  imperial  icteaa 
than  such  organisation,  when  it  took  place  without  sanction 
or  permission  from  the  imperial  authoritiea  Putting  all 
this  together,  we  have  the  case  which  to  the  eye  of  Boman 
authority  seemed  substantii^  enough  to  be  noted  as  against 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  proper  to  be  visited  with 
high  penalties  when  it  was  obstinately  maintained. 

Still,  the  Roman  authority  was  wielded  generally  by 
experienced  men,  who  did  not  too  readily  arrive  at  con- 
clusions. Christianity  might  be  unpopular,  and  might 
involve  its  adherents  in  collision  with  the  religious  basis 
of  the  Stata  Tet  these  Christians  were  seen  to  be  in- 
offensive people;  they  professed  loyalty  to  the  emperor, 
and  prayed  for  him ;  and,  as  the  organising  tendencies  of 
the  Church  came  into  operation  gradually,  they  were  not 
so  noticeable  at  first.  Hence  a  magistrate  might  see 
reasons  for  being  temperate  rather  than  sweeping  in  his 
application  of  the  general  rule.  For  the  most  part, 
governors  aimed  at  getting  Christians  to  submit,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  made  this  effort  in  a  fairly  humane 
spirit;  but  some  of  them  evinced  a  savage  determination 
to  put  down  the  new  religion  by  ruthless  severities, 
applying  torture  to  compel  submission. 

The  situation  as  now  explained  may  render  it  in- 
telligible that  churches  could  exist,  might  continue  and 
hold  property  for  years  together  under  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  if  only  the  Christians  abstained  from  forcing 
upon  the  authorities  the  character  of  their  societies.  One 
of  the  forms  of  association  which  even  the  jealous  eye  of 
Roman  government  regarded  in  a  tolerant  way  was  benefit 
societies,  such,  for  instance,  as  burial  clubs ;  and  there  is 
proof  that  Christians  often  held  pro})erty  in  that  character.^ 
In  the  same  way  we  are  to  understand  the  access  of  the 
Christians  to  the  prisons  to  comfort  and  refresh  their 
brethren  who  had  been  seized  with  a  view  to  trial  and 
punishment.     No  doubt,  gaolers  were  paid  by   the   Chris- 

^  It  is  understood  that  secret  societies  among  the  Chinese  of  Singapora 
arail  themselves  at  this  day  of  the  same  disguise. 
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tians  for  their  complacency.     But  it  was  not  inconsistent   ' 
with  a  gaoler's  duty  to  admit  them,  of  course  with  proper 
precautions.      The    visitors  were  friends   of    the  criminal; 
but  the  gaoler  was  not  at  all  bound  to  know,  or  even  to 
think,  that  they  were  criminals  themselves. 

Certificates  could  be  procured  to  the  effect  that  the 
bearer  had  given  proof,  by  sacrificitig,  of  his  freedom  from 
ground  of  challenge  on  tlie  score  of  religion ;  in  short,  that 
he  was  a  good  pagan ;  and  it  must  sometimes  have  beea 
convenient  to  be  provided  with  one.  A  sjiecimen  of  such 
a  certificate  turned  up  lately  in  Egypt.  Christians  who 
had  not  sacrificed  could  procure  such  a  certificate  by  favour 
or  bribery,  and  so  escape  trouble.  This  was  reckoned  by 
the  Church  an  act  of  virtual  denial  of  the  faith ;  and  those 
^ilty  of  it  (libellatici)  were  put  under  discipliue;.  They  are 
not  referred  to,  however,  till  the  third  century. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  describe  hero  the  detailed  policy 
in  regard  to  Christians  pursued  by  successive  emperors  of  the 
second  century.  It  has  been  extensively  maintained  that 
rrajan  first  established  the  principle  that  the  persistent 
profession  of  Christianity  apart  from  other  crimes  was 
punishable  with  death.  Moinntsen  has  decided  against 
this  view,^  which  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  docu- 
ments on  which  it  relies.  He  regards  the  practice  as 
settled  from  the  time  of  Nero.  That  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Christians  and 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.'  It  seems  certain 
ilso  that  Christianity,  as  such,  was  punishable  In  the  times 
yf  Vespasian  and  his  sons  (from  a.d.  70).  Domitian 
especially  was  remembered  by  the  Christians  in  this  con- 
nection. In  his  time  occurred  the  famous  cases  of  T. 
Flaviu's  Clemens,  condemned  to  death,  and  of  Flavia 
Domitilla,  relegated  to  an  island.     At  the  some  date  the 


Seekbove,  p.  II,  u.  S. 

l^itoi,  Jim.  XT.  U  ;  SiictoniuH,  \ero,  IB.  Ruiiisny  DjJnks  tliat  soma 
f  of  specinc  arime  was  rc'[uired  until  tliu  time  or  thu  cmjierara  of  ths 
n>Tiiin  dTDaiit;,  who  Qxcd  the  mere  couressJon  of  tliu  name  as  iiuUldenL 
Qhitreh  in  Sonum  Empirt,  p.  2B2  f^ 
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Epistle  of  demeDt  to  the  Corinthians^  makes  referenoe  to 
recent  experiences,  which  had  led  the  minds  of  Boman  Chris- 
tians to  revert  to  the  horrors  of  Nero's  persecution.  Trajan, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  maintaining  and  r^u- 
lating  established  principlea 

The  correspondence  of  Pliny  with  Trajan  on  this  sub- 
ject belongs  to  about  the  year  112,  Pliny's  letters  being 
written  from  Amisos  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  province. 
Pliny,  who  had  not  previously  filled  the  post  of  governor,  or 
of  prefect  of  the  city,  had  no  experience  of  Christian  causes, 
and  wished  to  be  guided — apparently  with  a  desire  to  be 
allowed  some  discretion  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Trajan's  reply 
is  temperate  and  brief.  Christians  should  not  be  sought  for, 
nor  should  they  be  cited  on  the  ground  of  anonymous  acousa- 
tions.  If  they  prove  amenable  to  authority,  and  will  sacri- 
fice when  required,  they  are  to  be  dismissed ;  but  persistent 
obstinacy  in  the  face  of  warning  is  to  incur  punishment, 
i.e,  death.  These  principles  regulate  the  procedure  under 
Trajan's  two  successors.  Under  Trajan  are  placed  the  martyr- 
doms at  Jerusalem  of  Simeon,  son  of  Elopas,  a  relation  of  the 
Lord  (perhaps  about  A.D.  106),  and  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  suffered  at  Bome  (a.d.  115 — ^unless  Hamack's 
indication  of  a  possible  date  some  years  later  is  accepted). 

Hadrian  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  culture,  and  of 
restless  curiosity.  He  noticed  Christianity  as  an  element 
in  the  religious  ferment  of  the  time,  but  with  no  par- 
ticular attention  or  respect.  To  him,  however,  is  ascribed 
a  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  the  true  scope  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  repress  tumultuary  popular  demands 
directed  against  the  Christians,  and  to  enforce  regular  and 
responsible  procedure.  It  does  not  really  alter  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Trajan,  though  perhaps  the  language  sug- 
gests to  governors  a  mild  use  of  their  discretion.'     Various 

» 1  Ciem.  Rom.  L  1. 

*  ''Si  quia  .  .  .  probat  (tdversum  Ug$»  agere  xnemoratas  homines  .  •  . 
supplicia  statues.''  Justin  Martyr  is  early  and  good  authority  for  the  ediot. 
The  Christians  construed  the  rather  vague  language  as  relieving  them  from 
punishment  unless  specific  moral  crimes  were  proved. 
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martyrdotiiB  are  dated  under  Hadrian;  among  others,  that 
of  Telesphorus  of  Rome.  AiitonimiB  Pius  also  found  it 
necessary  to  rebuke  the  riotous  demands  for  Christian 
victims  by  edicts  of  a  similar  tenor.'  To  hia  reign 
to  belong  the  first  surviving  plea  for  just  treatment  of 
Christians  in  the  Apology  of  Ariatidea. 

Marcus  Aurelius  of  all  the  emperors  was  most  anxious 
to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  duty,  and  most  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  the  process.  Yet  under  him  persecution  ol 
Christians  became  more  common  and  more  severe.  Either 
he  authorised,  or  he  did  not  restrain  these  severities.  He 
was  not  ignorant  how  the  Christians  suffered,  for  he  speaks 
of  their  patience  as  sometliing  fanatical  and  debased ;  and 
perhaps  we  must  say  that,  while  he  would  have  dealt 
gently  with  any  wrong  to  binsself,  he  could  be  hard  and 
bitter  against  the  representativea  of  a  maUfica  superstUio, 
which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  influences  that  under- 
mined the  ancient  Boman  strength.  In  his  time  we  meet 
with  two  points  of  practice  not  authorised  by  Trajan, — 
the  Christians  begin  to  be  sought  out  by  the  authorities, 
and  tortures  are  applied  to  overcome  their  fidelity.  Still, 
all  this  was  in  the  governor's  discretion.  Justin  Martyr 
at  Rome,  and  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,*  are  the  most  remark- 
able single  sufferers.  They  simply  suffered  death,  the  one 
by  the  eword,  the  other  by  fire.  But  the  narrative  of  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Eus.  Eist.  £ccl.  v.  8) 
opens  tor  us  those  scenes  of  incredible  cruelty,  vanquished 
by  superhuman  endurance,  which  meet  us  too  often  during 
tihe  two  succeeding  centuries.  Evidently  a  savage  temper 
liad    been    aroused   which  spread  from  the    people  to   the 


With  respect  to  the  teiaript,  Ilpii  ri  Ewiir  r^t  'Aalat,  wa  Hunack, 
"3W<  V.  UnlfTS.  xiii.  4. 

Jostin  dieil  perliapi  l.D.  1S5.  Polycarp'n  death  Oieil  to  bs  plseed  aboot 
1S0.  Ad  interesting  disouBsioD  of  WgJlilingtoii's  set  the  data  back  to  IBS, 
a  resolt  accepted  bj  great  aathoritiea  (Li]istuB,  GebhardC,  Llgbtfoot,  Zaho, 
etc.).  Latterly  it  eeeau  to  have  tumad  out  tbat  Waddiugton'ii  argument 
fails  in  one  of  tta  main  steps ;  yet  tlio  canclualDii  remains  in  all  probabili^ 
true  tbat  Poljcarp  saffered  on  ^rd  Fcbtuaiy  ISS.  See  Harnack,  CAnm.  dtr 
alUkrM.  Lit.  L  3E5. 
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magistrates,  and  which  set  itself  to  break  the  Christians 
down  by  all  extremities  of  pain  and  shama^ 

In  the  reign  of  Commodus  (180-192),  who  reproduced 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  Nero,  the  general  system 
^continued  unchanged.  Apollonius,  a  man  of  culture,  and, 
according  to  Jerome,  a  senator,  suffered  at  Some ;  and  the 
first  known  African  persecution,  that  of  the  Scillitan  martyrSi 
fell  perhaps  in  his  first  year.  Tet  an  impression  that  the 
reign  of  Commodus  was  more  favourable  to  the  Christians 
than  the  preceding  one  is  distinctly  indicated  in  the  Christian 
traditions.  A  ruler  who  was  open  to  foreign  superstition, 
and  who  neglected  public  interests,  might  very  possibly 
press  less  hardly  on  the  Christians  than  one  who  cared 
for  those  interests  on  the  old  Roman  principles.  But, 
besides,  we  learn  from  the  Refutation  of  Hippolytus  (ix.  12), 
that  Marcia,  the  well-known  mistress  of  Commodus,  was  in 
some  sense  a  Christian  {<t>i\60€o^)y  and  exerted  her  influence 
effectively,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  relieve  and  set  free 
Christian  sufferers.* 

The  main  point  favourable  to  the  Christians  in  the 
action  of  Trajan  and  his  two  successors  is,  that  they  re- 
quired the  appearance  of  specific  accusera  Influences 
which  might  deter  men  from  appearing  in  this  character 
are  specified  by  Eamsay  (Church  in  Roman  Empire,  p. 
325).  Still,  it  seems  likely  that  the  attempt  to  extract 
money  from  the  Christians  by  threats  of  accusation  would, 
in  the  circumstances,  become  a  common  form  of  extortion. 
We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  in  these  three  reigns,  but  it 
became  common  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when 
informers  against  the  Christians  were  encouraged. 

TfiE  Jews 

The  reconquest  of  Palestine  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Roman  armies  (a.d.  70)  had  been  accompanied 

'  Serious  and  prolonged  calamities  of  war  and  pestilence  are  supposed  to 
account  for  special  exasi)eration  of  the  jwpular  anti^mthy  to  the  Christians. 
'  Marcia's  relations  to  Commodus  miglit  be  contemplated  by  the  Chris- 
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by  frightful  losses  and  bumiliationB  to  the  conquered  people ; 
ma^seg  of  them  were  slaughtered  or  sold  into  slavery;  their 
whole  territory  was  coofiscaCed ;  and  their  religious  prejudices 
(heretofore  humoured  by  the  Eomans)  were,  in  Palestine  at 
least,  trampled  upon  and  outraged.  Still,  this  did  not 
generally  or  seriously  affect  the  Jews  of  the  Uisperaion; 
and  even  those  who  remained  in  Palestine  began,  after  a 
time,  to  experience  more  tolerant  treatment. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  race  was  not  yet  broken.  In 
the  days  of  Trajan  (a.d,  115)  Jewish  insurrections,  almost 
incredibly  destructive,  took  place  in  Egypt,  Gyrenaioa,  and 
Cyprus.  And  when  Hadrian^  after  some  indications  of 
favour,  took  steps  which  threatened  to  paganise  yet  more 
thoroughly  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places,  one  mote  great 
uprising  under  Bar  Cochha  (132-135),  aa  Messiah,  sub- 
verted the  Roman  authority  in  Palestine,  and  was  sup- 
pressed only  slowly  and  by  great  efforts.  The  suppression, 
however,  was  complete.  Palestine  was  laid  waste ;  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  became  a 
Gentile  city,  equipped  with  all  the  pomp  of  pagan  worship. 
Circumcision,  Sabbath  keeping,  and  instruction  in  the  law 
were  prohibited  everywhere ;  and  no  Jew  might  enter  Jeru- 
salem. This  last  rule  contmued  long  in  force.  The  other 
prohibitions  were  soon  withdrawn,  or  fell  into  desuetude. 

A  centre  for  the  dispersed  nationality  arose  in  the 
Sanhedrim  of  Eabbis  and  teachers  of  the  law  which  formed 
itself  at  Jamnia,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Tiberias. 
Here  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  traditional 
teaching  began  to  fix  itself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  as  the 
Mishiiah  {"repetition").  Furtlier  discussions,  distinctions,  and 
inferences  embodied  themselves  in  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
{"completion"),  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
the  Babylonian  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  both  in 
Aramaic 

From   the    time  of    the   destruction   of   Jerusalem    by 

tUni  as  on  her  tide  the  nntrest  approach  to  maniage  of  whkh  the  Raman 
s  and  laws  admitted.     While  qiieetEonable,  it  might  not  ap[«ar  to  have 
10  ohuacter  of  plain  inuuoralitj.    Lagarde,  S*l,  J*t.  pp.  121-124. 
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Titus  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  Jewish  Christians^ 
even  for  those  who  clung  most  to  the  law,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  official  or  devout  Judaism;  and 
after  the  war  of  Bar  Cochba  it  became,  as  a  rule,  im- 
possible. No  Christian  could  support  the  movement  of 
that  warlike  Messiah.  Christians  were  henceforth  de- 
nounced by  Jews  as  apostates ;  and  a  formal  curse  directed 
against  them  became  a  tradition  of  Jewish  worship.  Authori- 
tative Judaism,  of  the  schools  and  of  the  synagogues,  finally 
shut  its  doors  against  all  kinds  of  Christians. 

But  a  calmer  Judaism  existed  which  took  various  forms. 
The  earlier  history  has  shown  how  Jews  in  Egypt  and  the 
west  were  influenced  by  the  Greek  learning  and  specula- 
tion, and  how  those  who  lived  eastward  of  the  Jordan 
were  attracted  by  Oriental  forms  of  belief.  Even  when 
Judaism  was  strong  and  hopeful,  it  was  not  reckoned 
heretical  for  Jewish  minds  to  be  hospitable  to  a  certain 
extent  to  such  influences.  But  now  the  process  was 
likely  to  go  further.  In  the  case  of  many,  at  least,  con- 
fidence in  Judaism,  as  it  had  been,  was  profoundly  shaken, 
and  a  craving  for  new  combinations  was  felt 

As  regards  the  Christian  Church,  the  effect  of  these 
events  was  to  fuse  the  believers  from  the  circumcision 
and  those  from  among  the  Grentiles  still  more  completely 
into  one  community.  Almost  everywhere  this  process  had 
gone  rapidly  on.  Already  the  second  generation  and  the 
third  had  grown  up  under  the  general  system  of  the  Church 
and  under  the  influence  of  its  enthusiasm.  Now,  anything 
like  aggressive  Judaising  could  have  little  meaning  and  no 
future;  and  Judaism  more  emphatically  than  ever  meant 
hatred  and  scorn  towards  every  kind  of  Christianity. 

Here  and  there,  however,  but  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palestine,  communities  of  Christians  still  existed, 
of  Hebrew  descent,  or  formed  under  specially  Hebrew 
influences,  which  could  not  yet  resign  themselves  to  be 
Christians  merely.  Two  classes  of  them,  not  always  very 
clearly  distinguished,  are  indicated:  one,  which  claimed 
for  its  members  the  right  to  keep  the  law,  but  did  not 
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seek  to  impose  that  yoke  on  Gentile  Christians 
which  insisted  that  the  law  wee  binding  on  all  helievers. 
The  fonner  could  be  owned  as  brethren ;  the  latter  cut 
themselves  off  from  fellowship,  and  became  alienated  from 
the  Church  in  doctrine  {e,g.  as  to  our  Lord's  higher  nature) 
as  well  as  in  practice.  Both  became  Bcparated  from  other 
Christiana,  ceased  to  exert  influence,  and  sank  into  narrow 
and  obscure  sectArinnism.  But  they  lingered  on  till  the 
fourth  century  at  least,  and  eventually  the  name  of  Nazar- 
encB  was  applied  to  the  first  class,  and  that  of  Ebionites  ("  the 
poor")  to  the  second.  It  is  not  proved  that  these  names 
were  so  distinguished  during  our  first  period.  Both  words 
no  doubt  had  been  applied  to  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus. ^ 

Besides  these,  we  must  allow  for  churches  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  the  old  Palestinian  Christianity,  its  ways, 
predilections,  and  sympathies  were  partially  maintained,  and 
presented  a  type  of  Christianity  which  without  intrenching 
itself  in  permanent  points  of  conscience,  lingered  on,  and 
only  gradually  merged  itself  in  the  common  Christianity 
of  the  Church.  Churches  where  the  kinsmen  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  flesh  were  held  in  honour,  and  traditions 
concerning  James  were  cherished,  would  certainly  have 
many  interesting  features  which  cannot  be  recovered  now. 

Distinct  from  these  is  a  form  of  opinion  the  adherents 
of  which  were  called  Elkesaites,  and  they  probably  existed 
as  a  sect.  Some  suppose  tliera  to  derive  especially  from 
the  Esseniao  type  of  Judaism.  They  recognised  Jesus  as 
the  Messias,  rejected  sacrifices,  retained  circumcision  and  the 
Sabbath,  and  made  much  of  purifying  washings.  Jesus, 
according  to  them,  is  an  incarnation  of  Adam,  or  of  the 
ideal  man  ;  and  so  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the 
original  religion,  which  has  again  and  again  been  corrupted 
and  again  and  again  restored.  Modern  historians  recognise 
the  features  of  this  teaching  in   the  Clementine  writings.' 

B      '  The  F»rher8  derived  llio  nnnip  Kbionite  from  ■  flupposed  lesuler  called 
■  UrioD.     Hil^tifcld  has  sapported  tliis  vitir,  Kttixrgtithiehle,  p.  124. 

•  Bomilies    {Lnganle,    laaS),    BKojw^iiBfu    (Gdsdorf,    1838),    Epilom* 
(DthmI,   185S}.      The   Homiliu  kppesred  Snt  ia   the  Faint  Jpostotiei  of 
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In  these  a  romance  of  the  wanderings  of  a  Eoman,  Clement, 
in  search  of  lost  friends,  is  made  the  framework  of  the 
doctrine.  Peter  appears  in  contiict  with  Simon  Magus, 
and  maintains  against  him  that  tlie  religion  of  Adam  and 
Moses,  which  had  been  corrupted,  comes  to  light  again  in 
Christ,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  the  same  spirit.  It  Ib  a 
Jewish  or  Ebionitic  Gnosticism,  set  up  against  the  Gentile 
Gnosticism  which  is  imputed  to  Simon :  at  the  same  time, 
Simon  is  represented  with  traits  which  are  intended  to 
identify  him  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 

It  continued  to  be  felt  needful  to  guard  Christians 
against  being  perplexed  by  the  arguments  of  Jews.^  And 
efforts  to  propngate  a  Judaising  Christianity  occurred 
here  and  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 
But  the  mass  of  the  Church  remained  unaffected  by  any 
Judaising  propaganda ;  and  the  mass  of  those  whose  fathers, 
belonging  to  the  circumcision,  had  become  Christians  under 
apostolic  teaching,  remained  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
general  Christian  Church,  and  shared  in  the  common 
Christianity.  Christianity,  with  whatever  local  variations, 
is  seen  everywhere  receiving  and  prizing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  everywhere  marking  itself  off  from  Judaism; 
everywhere  shaping  its  thought  in  ways  that  are  not  very 
congenial  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  yet  everywhere  honour- 
ing and  quoting  him.  A  great  influence  from  the  Old 
Testament  preparation  is  visible  in  the  early  Christianity, 
but  it  extends  to  the  whole  Gentile  Christianity  (excepting 
the  Gnostics  and  Marcion),  and  not  merely  to  a  Jewish 
party  in  it.  The  view  that  a  distinctively  Jewish  party 
carried  on  into  the  second  century  the  flag  of  Judaism  as 
against  a  Pauline  or  Gentile  version  of  the  faith,  and 
powerfully  affected  the  subsequent  development,  can  be 
maintained    only    by    signalising    as    distinctively   Jewish, 

Cotelerius,  1672.  Attention  was  drawn  to  them  by  Neander,  and  Banr 
afterwards  laid  stress  on  the  ClenientincH  as  supporting  his  conception  of 
early  Christianity.  The  lloinilUs  preserve  most  distinctly  the  heretical 
elcnicut ;  see  article  (Clementine  Literature)  by  Professor  Salmon  of  Dublin 
in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biograithy, 
^  So,  first,  Barnabas,  o.  2  fl 
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features'  which  were  common  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  question  certainly  remains,  however, 
whether  the  whole  Church  may  not  by  degrees  have  Juda- 
ieed  in  the  way  in  which  it  construed  its  own  religion; 
whether,  beginning  in  the  Spirit,  it  did  not  seek  perfection 
in  the  fleeh. 


I 
I 


Extension  of  CniiisTiAsiTT  I 

Christian  writers  of  the  second  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  Christians  among  all  races  of  the  empire, 
and  also  beyond  it.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
ainoerity  of  their  statementfi;  but  these  are  necessarily 
vague ;  and  the  most  truthful  men  are  apt  to  overrate 
ftnd  overstate  the  amount  of  adherence  to  their  own 
canse,  especially  when  they  see  in  the  progress  of  it  some- 
thing wonderful  and  divine.  Historians  therefore  have 
felt  it  needful  to  check  general  Btatemente  by  a  close 
scrutiny  of  details,  so  far  as  these  are  accessible  to  our 
knowledge. 

In  Palestine  and  its  neighbourhood  Christians  no  doubt 
continued  to  be  numerous.  Here  the  conspicuous  churches 
were  in  Cffisarea  (Stratonis  Turris),  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  at  Jerusalem  or  Mlim  Capitolina,  where  the  Church 
had  now  assumed  essentially  the  type  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
Palestine  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  Egypt  and  by  Syria. 
In  both  regions  the  influence  of  the  new  religion  on  many 
ardent  minds  is  illustrated  by  the  wealth  of  Gnostic  specula- 
tion which  flows  out  from  both  quarters  during  the  second 
century.  In  Egypt,  Alexandria,  with  its  manifold  popula- 
tion, Jewish  and  Gentile,  its  commerce  and  its  schools  of 
learning,  became  also  a  great  centre  of  Christian  thought 

'  Befarenae  Ib  here  lusde  to  tlio  Tilbingun  hyimtLesis.  ETolved  hj  a 
man  ot  Baur'a  Mtraordiiisry  piiifers.  llj«t  liypolhesig  do  doulit  fresliened  tlie 
irhola  Geld  of  iiiTestigation.  On  its  relation  to  the  fncts  Bitacbl'i  Altk-ilho- 
UtAtKinht,  Sod  •^.  1B57,  is  atill  «vU  north  resding. 

*Ad  Dios/n.   7;  Jast,  Mart.   Tryph.  o.  117;  Turt.  Apol.  37,  ad  Scaf, 
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and  action.  Tradition  reckons  the  evangelist  Mark  as 
the  father  of  its  Church  life.  The  beginning,  no  doubt» 
was  among  Jews  and  Greeks.  But  for  the  native  Coptic 
population,  also,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  at  least  as  early  as  the  third 
century.  Westwards  of  Egypt  in  Cyrenaica,  eastwards 
in  Arabia,  Christianity  must  have  existed  in  the  second 
century.  Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  Arabian  Chris- 
tianity to  apostolic  labourers — Matthew  and  Bartholomew. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  Pantsenus,  the  first 
conspicuous  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school, 
is  said  to  have  gone  as  a  missionary  to  India;  but  the 
word  as  then  used  might  signify  Yemen,  or  parts  adjacent 
to  Yemen,  either  in  Asia  or  in  Africa. 

On  the  other  side,  in  Syria,  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
city  of  Antioch  was  also  the  seat  of  the  leading  Christian 
church.  From  hence  the  gospel  spread  far  east  and  south, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  Christian  martyrs 
are  heard  of  on  the  Parthian  borders.  In  this  Syrian 
r^on  Tatian  laboured  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  and  left  his  mark  durably  on  the  literature  of 
many  Syrian  churches.  A  romantic  Christian  interest 
attaches  to  Edessa,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  created  under 
Macedonian  influences.  Here  a  Christian  king  (Abgar 
Bar  Manu)  reigned  from  A.D.  176.  The  story  ran  that 
an  earlier  king,  Abgarus,  who  was  our  Lord's  contemporary, 
had  written  to  our  Lord,  and  had  received  a  reply;  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  contained  in  it,  Thaddeus 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  Apostle  Thomas  to  carry  on 
the  work  at  Edessa. 

In  Asia  Minor,  Christianity  had  made  very  consider- 
able progress  even  in  the  interior  (notably  in  Phrygia), 
but  was  probably  strongest  in  the  western  sections,  where 
Ephesus  and  Smyrna  were  important  churches.  The  most 
remarkable  testimony  on  many  accounts  is  that  given  in 
reference  to  Bithynia  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (98-117). 
Christianity  had  spread  over  the  province  and  among  all 
oonditions  of  people,  so  that  the  worahip  of  the  temples 
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was  greatly  neglected.  It  may  be  true  that  of  the  BtaLe 
of  things  thus  described  Christiana  constituted  the  earnest 
aide,  while  Gentile  scepticism  and  indifi'erence  constituted 
the  other.  But  the  Christian  element  waa  strong  and 
conspicuous.  One  thing  should  be  noted.  We  are  apt  to 
assume  that  Christian  societies  formed  themselves  at  tbis 
lime  only  in  larger  and  smaller  towns,  and  hardly  reached 
the  country  districts.  But  according  to  Pliny,  in  Bitbynia 
country  and  town  alike  had  become  full  of  Christians. 

In  Macedonia  and  Greece,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Christianity  planted  by  Paul  had  spread  and  formed  new 
churches.  For  the  West  generally,  the  church  of  Home 
wa8  already  beyond  comparison  the  most  eminent  and 
influential.  It  numbered  among  its  members  representa- 
tives  of  distinguished  Koman  families,  including  the  Flavian 
house  itself.  The  Greek  language  as  yet  prevailed  in  the  use 
of  the  Boman  Christians ;  and  in  this  way  facilities  existed 
for  easy  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with  Eastern 
Christianity,  which  became  more  limited  at  a  later  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  fact  rather  indicates  a  less 
successful  propaganda,  as  yet,  among  the  native  Italian 
people.  , 

The  African  province  in  all  probability  received  its 
Christianity  from  Eonie,  and  the  African  church  from  the 
first  thought  and  spoke  in  Latin.  Punic  speech  lived  on 
among  the  common  people,  and  use  was  made  of  it  for 
Christian  purposes,  but  little  durable  trace  of  tbis  is  left  in 
history.  The  earliest  African  Christianity,  piobably,  was 
among  the  Italian  settlers,  who  were  also  the  inlluential 
class.  Very  early  in  the  third  century  African  bishoprics 
had  become  numerous.  It  is  likely  on  various  accounts 
that  Christian  communities  exifted  in  Spain  in  the  second 
century  or  even  in  the  first,  but  there  is  a  want  of  historical 
proof  of  it  In  Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  Christian  communities 
existed  in  Lyons  and  Vienne.  This  Christianity  traced  its 
origin  not  so  much  to  Home  as  to  Asia  Minor. 

In  regard  to  Britain  and  other  outlying  regions  of  the 
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empire,  statements  have  come  down  which  are  either 
rhetorical  and  vague,  or  too  late  to  be  relied  upon.  In 
regard  to  those  regions,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  aflBrmed. 
Yet  the  probability  is  strong  that  a  force  so  expansive 
as  early  Christianity  proved  itself  to  be,  may  have  reached 
those  regions  in  the  second  century. 

In  reference  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  our  information  is  far  from  complete.  Vigorous 
church  life  breaks  on  our  view  in  the  African  province  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century:  of  its  previous  history  we 
know  little.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  regions  —  to 
Gaul,  to  Spain,  even  in  a  measure  to  Alexandria.  Speci- 
ally sensible  is  the  lack  of  statistics.  How  many  Chris- 
tians were  there  in  the  empire  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  how  many  in  the  middle  of  the  third,  how  many 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth?  We  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  guesses.  Gibbon  estimated  the  Christians 
of  Home  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  at  50,000, 
perhaps  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city. 
Over  the  empire  he  conjectured  that,  say  in  310,  Christians 
might  be  five  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Strong  reasons 
can  be  pleaded  for  reckoning  this  estimate  too  low.^  Cer- 
tainly the  proportion  might  be,  must  have  been,  consider- 
ably higher  in  particular  cities  and  regions.  However 
this  may  be,  in  most  places  the  Christians  proper  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  were  attracted,  impressed,  in  some  degree  influenced, 
but  not  yet  won.  Outside  of  these  stood  the  great  mass 
of  the  indifferent  and  the  hostile,  capable  of  being  stirred, 
at  times,  into  wrath  and  hatred. 

^  Orr's  Neiflected  Faclan  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progreu  ^  ChristiiMniUif, 
Edinburgh,  1890. 


CHAPTER   II 

Thb  Eably  Churches 

Lttebature.— See  Appendix. 

If  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  second  century,  we  must  think  of 
a  number  of  societies,  existing  in  towns  and  villages  (but 
by  no  means  as  yet  in  every  town)  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  and  in  some  places  beyond  that  limit. 
These  communities  varied  much  in  size,  sometimes  perhaps 
not  exceeding  a  dozen  or  two  of  people.^  Wherever  they 
existed  they  joined  in  common  faith  and  worship,  and  they 
conceived  themselves  to  be  decisively  set  apart  by  a  divine 
calling  to  a  new  life.  They  referred  their  own  existence 
as  churches  to  the  interposition  of  Christ,  and  to  the  call 
proceeding  from  Him,  administered  by  the  apostles  and  by 
those  who  heard  them.  Amid  the  inevitable  varieties  of 
circumstance  and  attainment,  all  these  communities  have 
common  features  of  organisation,  of  worship,  and  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  They  exist  independently ,2 — 
80  far,  therefore,  little  republics, — each  regulating  its  own 
affairs.  As  yet  no  other  plan  would  have  been  natural  or 
practicable.  Everywhere,  indeed,  ties  were  owned  which 
bound  all  churches  (as  all  Christians)  together,  as  well  as 
duties  which  each  owed  to  each.  Still,  for  most  of  the 
period  no  authoritative  system  existed  by  which  those  ties 

^  A  proTision  for  electing  a  bishop  in  places  where  twelve  male  voters 
could  not  be  found,  probably  comes  down  from  times  comparatively  early. 
(AuLTayal  16  in  Lagarde,  JRel,  Jur.  p.  77.) 

*  This  must  be  the  general  statement,  even  if  we  alloW  for  little  groups 
of  wanhippers  who  dung  to  the  nearest  laige  chueh,  And  identified  them- 
Mhwwithit. 
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and  duties  should  be  expressed  and  r^ulated.  Local 
councils  of  groups  of  churches  do  not  appear  till  the 
period  is  closing.^  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  influences  were  not  at  work  tending  to 
intercourse,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  agreement  At 
this  time  the  facilities  for  travel  throughout  the  empire 
were  great,  and  they  were  very  freely  used.*  Christians, 
in  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to  their  energies  by  the 
new  faith,  were  likely  to  take  a  large  Bhsie  in  the  general 
stir.  In  particular,  some  Christians  felt  impelled  to  travel 
much  through  the  churches,  and  must  have  promoted  a 
constant  circulation  of  ideas  and  of  sentiments.' 

Even  apart  from  these  influences,  the  recognition  of 
the  unity  which  comprehended  all  the  churches  was  amply 
secured.  All  the  churches  felt  that  they  had  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  same  will  and  grace  of  God, — all 
were  subject  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ, — all  claimed  a 
position  which  was  really  supernatural,  and  was  the  same 
for  all, — and  all  the  churches  owned  the  presence  of  the 
same  Spirit  of  Christ  Hence  not  only  the  words  of  the 
Master,  but  all  accredited  teachings  of  the  Spirit  were  to 
be  everywhere  received.  So  the  thought  of  the  one  Church 
pervades  all  the  churches.  Sometimes  this  Church  seems 
to  be  the  empirical  whole  of  Christians  then  in  the  world, 
of  which  each  church  claimed  to  be  a  part ;  sometimes  it 
is  the  future  company  of  the  saved,  by  and  by  to  emerge 
in  its  proper  lustre,  clear  of  mixture  and  defilement; 
sometimes  it  is  an  eternal  divine  ideal,  realising  itself  so 
far  in  all  true  churches.  The  two  latter  thoughts  unite  in 
passages  like  2  Ckm,  14:  "So,  my  brethren,  doing  the 
will  of  God  our  Father  we  shall  be  of  the  Church  that  is 
First,  that  is  spiritual,  that  was  created  before  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  .  .  .  Let  us  choose  then  to  be  of  the  Church  of 
life,  that  we  may  be  saved."  This  ideal  Church  is  some- 
times conceived  vividly  as  a  spiritual  personality  or  form» 

^  In  coDDOctioD  with  the  Montanist  movement. 

*  Zahn,  Skizzen,  o.  v.,  £rl.  and  Leipz.  1894. 

*  See  below  on  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Teaohen. 
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existing  somehow  independently,  but  imparting  its  own 
identity  to  each  separate  church  and  to  each  OtiiiBtian  in 
it.  There  was  therefore  really  no  risk  of  the  churches 
losing  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  unity ;  but  there  were  possi- 
bilities of  practical  divergence  and  miBunderstanding,  and 
specific  safeguards  with  respect  to  these  had  hardly  yet 
been  devised.  The  dividing  forces  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  place.  It  is  enough  to  say,  for  the  present,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century  an  onlooker  could 
recognise  various  sects  of  ChrLstians,  who  distinguiBbed 
themselves  from  one  another ;  "  They  divide  and  split,  and 
everyone  would  have  his  own  following  "  ;  and  yet  he  could 
note  that,  in  contrast  to  those  sects,  which  were  mostly 
smail  and  local,  a  community  of  churches  rose  into  view 
which  was  fairly  distinguishable  as  the  "great  Church."^ 

The  social  aspect  of  a  Christian  church  must  have  been 
in  many  cases  very  like  that  of  a  small  dissenting  con- 
gregation in  an  English  town  where  dissent  is  feeble. 
Where  the  believing  community  was  very  small  it  ceased 
in  a  manner  to  be  visible  at  aU,  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  large,  as  in  Antioch  or  Rome,  the  necessities  of  the 
time  might  lead  to  the  congregation  meeting,  for  many 
purposes,  or  for  considerable  periods,  in  dispersed  groups.* 
Facilities  for  disunion  might  hence  arise,  if  strong  individual 
views  and  tendencies  came  to  play  upon  the  sitnation. 

Our  conception  of  the  Christian  meetings  must  be  based 
chiefly  on  Pliny,  the  Diduche,  and  Justin  Martyr.  Pliny 
gathered,  as  he  tells  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  had 
been  in  use  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day  before  sunrise,  when 
they  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  God,  aud  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  (sacrainento)  to  commit  no  wickedness. 
They  met  again  at  a  later  hour  and  took  food  together; 
but  the  later  meeting  had  latterly  been  abandoned  by 
some  of  his  witnesses  in  deference  to  the  imperial  prohibi- 
tion of  clubs.  Some  of  the  persons  examined  by  Pliny  had 
renounced  Christianity ;  but  all  alike  testified  to  the  moral 
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purity  of  Christian  manners.  Gross-examination  and  torture 
brought  out  nothing  inconsistent  with  this — somewhat, 
apparently,  to  Pliny's  surprise. 

From  tlie  Didache  we  learn  that  in  the  churches  whose 
practice  it  represents,  in  the  Lord's  day  meeting  they  broke 
bread  and  gave  thanks,  but  first  they  were  enjoined  to 
confess  their  transgressions,  that  their  offering  might  be 
pure;  and  those  at  enmity  were  to  seek  reconciliation. 
Also  those  who  were  plainly  doing  wrong  were  to  be  denied 
fellowship  until  they  repented.  In  the  direction  for  the 
eucharist,  brief  forms  of  prayer  are  suggested,  first  with 
the  cup,  and  then  with  the  bread,  and  a  longer  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  follows;  but  a  prophet  may  give  thanks  in 
what  terms  he  pleases.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the 
administration  was  connected  with  the  social  meal  which 
had  acquired  the  name  of  an  Agapa  Life,  knowledge,  the 
hope  of  immortality,  the  gift  of  spiritual  food  and  drink, 
and  life  eternal  through  God's  Son,  are  the  blessings  com- 
memorated ;  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Ghurch,  her  perfect- 
ing, and  her  gathering  from  the  four  winds  into  God's 
kingdom,  are  earnestly  sought.  "  Let  grace  come,  and  let 
this  world  pass  away."^  Fiisting  was  to  be  observed  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  the  lord's  Prayer  to  be  used 
three  times  daily. 

Justin  Martyr  *  says  that  on  "  Sunday  "  Ghristians  hold 
meetings,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  writings  of 
prophets  are  read,  as  time  allows.  "  When  the  reader 
ceases,  he  who  presides  exhorts  to  follow  what  is  so  excellent 
Then  we  rise  together  and  offer  up  prayers.  .  .  .  And 
when  prayer  is  ended  bread  is  presented,  and  wine  with 
water;  and  the  president  offers  prayers  and  also  thanks- 
givings, according  to  his  ability;  and  the  people  assent, 
saying,  *Amen.*     Then  distribution  and  reception  of  that 

^  It  must  Dot  be  inferred  that  no  other  exercises  of  worship  and  teaching 
were  contemplated  as  proper  in  the  Lonl's  day  service.  The  \vritep  of  the 
Didache  felt  it  ini]>ortant  to  regulate  the  eucharistic  part ;  most  likely  he 
conceived  that  what  else  was  in  use  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
congregation  and  its  guides. 

•  Justin  Martyr,  ApU.  L  61,  62,  65-67. 
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over  which  thanks  weie  said  take  place,  and  it  is  sent  to  the 
absent  by  the  deaconB.  Those  who  are  well  off  and  willing 
give  as  each  seea  fit,  and  what  is  collected 
with  the  president;  and  he  aids  children  and  widows,  and 
those  who  are  in  want  by  reason  of  sickness  or  adversity, 
those  who  are  in  prison,  or  strangers  wlio  need  hospitahty ; 
in  short,  he  cares  for  all  who  are  in  want"  In  another 
place  Justin  mentions  the  mutual  kiss  after  prayer  and 
before  the  eucharist.  In  regard  to  baptism,  he  says  that- 
the  candidates,  previously  admonished  to  prayer,  fasting, 
and  penitence,  are  taken  to  a  place  where  water  iB,  and 
baptized  in  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

It  was  a  common  experience  in  these  churches  that 
the  nucleus  of  more  earnest  and  thorough  Christians  was 
surrounded  by  a  fringe  o£  adherents  of  a  less  decided  sort. 
This  feature  took  shape  in  the  post-apostolic  age  under 
some  pecuhar  influences.  It  was  not  uuusual  for  men 
who  were  interested  in  religious  questions  or  experiences 
to  get  themselves  initiated  into  one  or  other  of  the 
mysteries,  and  to  practise  its  discipline  assiduously  for  a 
time.  It  was  an  experiment.  When  they  seemed  to 
themselves  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  secret  dis- 
cipline, and  reaped  the  main  advantages  it  offered,  they 
then  relaxed,  and  were  ready  for  a  new  experiment.  To 
such  men  Christianity  might  seem  to  be  one  more  system, 
perhaps  more  pure  and  lofty,  but  which,  without  culpable 
irreverence,  might  be  dealt  with  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  Then  among  the  poor  who  were  drawn  to  the 
Christian  community  by  the  practical  benevolence  of  the 
Christians,  some,  of  course,  might  become  earnest  believers, 
bat  others   raigiit   be   no   more   than    grateful  dependants, 

I  professing    the     faith    which    brouglit    alms    and    kindly 
Inimstries  in  its  train.     Add  to  these  children  of  Christian 
'    parents,  who  adliered  to  their  parents'  religion  with  some 
reverence  perhaps,  but  without  profound    conviction,  and 
you  have  the  unreliable  element  in  the  Christian  societies, 
■  easily  swayed  by  the  temptations  wliieh,  in  different  forms, 
tailed  the  Church. 
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In  two  of  hifl  essays  Lucian  sketches  in  his  lively  way 
some  aspects  of  the  Christian  societies.  His  account  of 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichus  represents  the  Christians,  along 
with  the  Epicureans,  as  the  special  foes  of  that  ingeniouB 
impostor,  and  as  the  principal  objects  of  his  hate. 
Doubtless  the  Epicureans  had  too  little,  either  of  religion 
or  superstition,  to  give  in  to  a  religious  pretender ;  and  the 
Christian  faith  was  too  deep-rooted  and  decided  to  dream 
of  any  communion  with  hinL  In  Lucian's  account  of 
Peregrinus  Proteus  he  tells  us  how  that  cynic  passed 
himself  off,  somewhere  in  Syria,  as  a  Christian,  and 
imposed  on  the  local  church  for  a  time.  As  a  Christian 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
would  probably  have  been  put  to  death,  but  the  governor 
of  Syria  saw  how  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  being 
the  centre  of  a  great  sensation,  and  sent  him  about 
his  business.  Lucian's  main  point  is  the  respect  and 
deference  the  Christians  paid  to  Peregrinus  during  his 
imprisonment,  crowding  to  see  him  and  listen  to  him,  and 
ministering  to  all  his  wants.  For  Lucian  they  are  sincere, 
silly,  kind-hearted  people,  who  are  successfully  gulled  by 
a  rogue.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  Peregrinus  was  one 
of  those  dramatic  individuals  who  impose  in  some  degree 
on  themselves,  as  well  as  on  others,  in  the  various  parte 
which  they  play. 

Leadership  and  Organisation* 

From  the  Didache^  we  learn  that  apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers  appeared  in  the  churches  or  in  some  of 
them,  and  were    regarded  with  great   respect      All  three 

^  The  immense  mass  of  discussion  on  the  earliest  church  order  has  been 
an^ented  and  freshened  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Didaehe,  Besides  Ligh tfoot's  Dissertation  {SL  Pa ul'a  EpistU  to  the  PkUippiam»\ 
which  most  always  be  kept  in  view,  there  may  be  named — Hatch,  OryoftiKi- 
iian,  of  Early  Christian  Churches^  1882  (2nd  ed.) ;  also  articles  by  him  on 
Priest,  Orders,  Ordination,  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ;  Heron, 
Church  of  Sub' Apostolic  Age,  1888  ;  Gore,  Ministry  of  Christian  Chwdi,  lS9a. 

«axif. 
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Beem  to  be  persons  recognised  as  men  of  epiritual  power 
and  gifts,  in  whom  the  presence  of  tho  Spirit  in  an  excep- 
tional manner,  fitting  them  for  pubHc  service,  could  be 
discerned ;  and  ib  does  not  appear  that  they  were  elected 
or  ordained  by  any  standing  authority.^  Of  teachers  as 
distinct  from  prophets  no  very  clear  idea  is  attainable. 
Perhaps  their  function  aimed  more  at  instruction,  while 
that  of  the  prophets  added  impression.  But  prophets  and 
apostles  seem  to  be  adapted  respectively  to  what  might 
now  be  called  the  fields  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mission. 
The  prophet  is  not  tied  to  any  congregation,  but  may,  if 
be  sees  fit,  take  up  his  abode  in  one,  reside  there  con- 
tinuously, and  exercise  his  gifts  ;  he  takes  a  leading  place 
in  worship,  and  ought  to  be  generously  treated  as  to 
the  supjily  of  his  wants.  The  apostle  has  been  led  to 
devote  himself  to  a  difTerent  kind  of  Ufa  When  an 
apostle  appears  in  any  settled  church  he  is  to  be 
received  as  the  Lord ;  but  he  is  not  expected  to  stay 
above  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  him  if  he 
asks  for  money.  His  work  is  to  push  on — to  preach  the 
word  and  gather  churches  in  places  beyond.  Apparently 
pretenders  had  been  found  who  were  wilUng  to  trade  upon 
the  feelings  cherLslied  by  Christians  towards  such  persons, 
and  rules  are  laid  down  by  which  true  men  may  be 
distinguished.  Apostles  and  prophets  alike  must  speak 
according  to  the  received  conception  of  Christianity,  and 
their  conduct  must  agree  with  it,  especially  in  the  point  of 
being  disinterested. 

Prophets  and  men  of  prophetic  gift  come  before  us  in 
several  ways  during  the  second  century;  Hermas  of  Borne 
probably  considered  himself  to  be  a  propliet,  and  he  was  con- 
siderably exercised  about  the  state  of  the  prophetic  function 
in  Rome  in  his  own  day,  the  claims  made  on  its  behalf, 
and  the  questions  rising   out   of  it.'      As  to  apostles,  the 


'  BnttluB  does  not  eidinle  acU  of  recogiiilmn,  on  the  part  oftlio  churehei, 
both  at  tlie  Iwgiiining  of  eiitli  a  career  aiifi  afterKurils.     Cf.  Acts  xiii.  1,  " 

'Tlio  tnn  prophet,  according  to  him,  is  "gontio,  quist,  humUe,  ftbitaia- 
tsg  ftom  all  wickcdueu  and   from   the   vain   deiiire  of  tha  world,   mikiiig 
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New  Testament  applies  the  name  to  others  besides  the 
Twelve ;  but  apart  from  the  Didache  we  hear  little  of  them 
afterwards.  Yet  a  reminiscence  of  these  early  apostles, 
conceived  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  a  later  and  a  changed 
time,  seems  to  be  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Hid,  EeeL  iiL  3 ; 
also  V.  10.  2).  He  describes  a  class  of  men  content  to  be 
without  possessions,  and  always  pushing  on  in  mission 
work ;  they  were  not  standing  officers  of  churches,  nor,  ap- 
parently, appointed  either  by  the  Twelve  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  the  churches  on  the  other.  They  were  greatly 
respected,  they  ordained  office-bearers  in  the  churches 
gathered  by  them,  and  "delivered  to  them  the  Scriptures 
of  the  divine  Gospels."  But  Eusebius  cannot  name  any  of 
them  except  Pantsenus,  who  is  rather  a  late  representative 
of  the  class. 

Persons  recognised  in  these  characters  must  have  filled 
a  very  important  place  in  the  life  and  worship  of  the 
churches  which  they  visited  or  in  which  they  abode.  The 
fact,  too,  that  such  persons  circulated  from  church  to 
church  would  help  to  maintain  a  common  consciousness, 
and  common  ways  of  thinking  and  acting;  it  would  con- 
tribute also  to  make  known  everywhere  the  books  re- 
cognised as  canonical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exploits  of 
Peregrinus  Proteus,^  as  reported  by  Lucian,  receive  some 
illustration,  when  we  realise  the  existence  and  activity  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  conceive  how  false  prophets 
might  work  the  situation. 

The  churches,  however,  also  required  and  had  standing 
office  -  bearers,  through  whom  they  were  organised  and  re- 
presented, and  who  were  charged  with  the  functions  that 
required  to  be  constantly  attended  to.  What  they  were 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  greiit  deal  of  discussion,  the 
rather  because  questions  about  the  nature  and  transmission 
of  Church  power  have  been  mixed  up  with  it.  The  primd 
facie  impression  wliich  the  materials  suggest  is  that  churches 

himself  the  poorest  of  all  men."      The   false  prophet   "exalts  himaelf,  ip 
hasty  and  shameless,  talkative,  and  takes  hire  for  his  prophecy  "  (MancL  xL). 
1  De  Peregr,  ProUo,  c.  13  f. 


se-bearers,  ^^1 
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exist  at  firet  with  two  classes  of  recognJeed  of 
one  known  as  preebytera  or  bishops,  and  the  other  as 
deacoDfi.  This  is  the  conceaaioa  with  which  Lightfoot  seta 
out  in  his  well-known  eesay.'  By  the  time  of  Ignatius  (a.d. 
115  7)  the  bishop  is  in  some  churches — Antiocb  and  those 
of  Asia — diBtinguifihed  from  the  presbyters  as  holding  a 
superior  position,  but  not  yet  apparently  in  Philippi,  or 
Borne,  or  Corinth.  By  the  end  of  tlie  second  century  the 
bishop  seems  to  be  very  generally  a  distinct  presiding  per- 
Bon,  although  bishops  are  still  oftun  called  presbyters,  and 
although  important  writers  still  think  of  church  ofBcers 
aa  constituting  two  grades  rather  than  three.*  The  advo- 
cates of  an  original  threefold  order  argue  back  from  the 
general  and  peaceful  practice  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
They  maintain  that  this  result  coidd  not  have  come  to 
pass  by  accident,  nor  grown  without  a  real  root  in  apobtolie 
precept  or  example.' 

The  case  might  be  discusaed  more  amicably  if  it  were 
kept  in  view  that  a  church  in  the  second  century  waa 
practically  what  we  call  a  congregation.*  Now  the  ex- 
perience and  practice  of  almost  all  Christian  communities 
may  be  held  to  prove  that  some  strong  motive  or  reason 
brings  it  to  pass  that  a  congregation  is  usually  provided 
with  one  minister,  whose  whole  and  sole  work  it  is  to  look 
after  them,  whatever  other  officers  may  coexist  or  may  be 
appointed  in  addition.  Since  ttiis  prevails  in  all  countries 
and  ages,  no  one  need  wonder  that  things  gravitate  into 
this  form  as  the  second  century  advances. 

It  might  be  much  the  more  wholesome  way,  and  most 

accordant  with  the    idea  of    the  Christian  Church,  that  a 

,   group  of   the    moat  trusted  and  respected  men  should  be 

I  charged  with  the  official  duty  of  guiding  and  watching  over 

I  the    society ;   and    probably    all    churches   lose    something 
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where  this  system  is  not  practically  maintaiiied  But  yet 
in  the  early  Church,  as  in  all  churches  since,  influences 
were  at  work  which  tended  to  complete  the  arrangement 
by  the  employment  of  one  man  as  the  centre  of  pastoral 
activities.^ 

If  we  suppose  that  the  third  order  was  developed 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  had  been  only  two, 
the  following  considerations  are  to  be  kept  in  view.  In 
any  body  of  presbyters  someone  must  preside;  and  that 
arrangement  becomes  still  more  imperative  in  worship. 
The  chair  may  be  taken  by  all  in  turn ;  but  age,  services, 
character,  and  aptitude  may  lead  to  someone  being  preferred, 
particularly  in  worship.  Teaching  demands  special  apti- 
tudes, which  may  require  cultivation.  The  charities  of  tiie 
congregation,  too,  constituted  a  very  great  element  of  early 
Church  life,*  and  even  if  generally  watched  over  by  all  the 
presbyters,  might  best  be  systematised  by  putting  one  person 
in  special  charge,  with  control  of  the  deacons  who  worked 
out  the  details.  The  worship  of  the  congregation  might 
require  a  good  deal  of  arranging,  especially  if  there  was  as 
yet  no  church  building,  and  if  the  place  of  meeting  was  not 
always  the  same.  A  central  person  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  inquiry  office,  and  to  exercise  some  care  in  providing 
for  emergencies  and  regulating  details,  would  be  expedient. 
And  the  duty  of  carrying  on  communications  with  those 
outside,  whether  other  churches  or  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  place,  was  a  function  by  itself.  Clement  seems  to  have 
discharged  it  at  Bome.' 

So  far  no  reason  appears  why  these  functions  should 
not  be  distributed  among  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  that 
was  the  method  in  some  churches  for  a  time.  Each  of 
the  group  in  that  case  might  be  in  the  emphatic  sense  an 
episcopos*  for  his  own  department      But  the  persons  are 

^  Here  the  case  of  very  small  churches  is  not  dwelt  on.  In  those,  pUinlj, 
one  active  personality  would  absorb  and  satisfy  all  requirements;  and  it 
might  not  be  easy  always  to  find  one. 

*  Hatch,  Organisation  of  Early  Churches^  p.  40  f. 

*  Hennas,  Vis.  ii.  4. 

^  " Convener"  would  be  the  word  in  some  modem  ohorchei. 
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not  many  who  are  williug  to  tjtke  on  such  diities,  and  are 
able  to  comniaiiii  confidence  in  the  dischai^e  of  them, 
especially  if  large  demands  on  their  time  are  implied.  A 
point  would  be  reached  when  mere  spare  time  redeemed 
from  bufiiness  would  be  found  to  be  not  enough  to  dis- 
cbarge duly  the  various  functions  required.  This  would 
be  felt  particularly  in  the  department  of  pastoral  care ; 
\  for  energetic  action  was  needed  to  keep  the  church  to- 
I  gether,  and  to  keep  sight  of  individuals  and  details.  Wliat- 
ever  distribution  of  duties  continued  to  exist,  the  whole 
time  of  someone  must  he  given  to  the  work.^naturally 
the  most  energetic,  able,  and  devout  GhriHtian  attainable. 
Such  a  man  must  therefore  give  up  secular  business,  and 
must  be  provided  tor.  One  such  person  might  be  enough 
at  first ;  as  churches  grew  the  deacons  would  next  require 
to  be  oared  for  in  this  way:  the  presbyters  not  till  later. 
A  presbyter  placed  in  the  position  now  indicated  would 
inevitably  ac(]uire  a  character,  an  influence,  and  a  stamp 
distinguishing  him  from  others ;  and  he  would  be  felt  to 
be  in  an  emphatic  sense  "  episcopoa,"  the  man  whose  buginest 
it  was  to  look  after  things.  He  was  the  man  also  who 
must  specially  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  congregation 
to  stand  by  bim  in  his  special  and  incessant  responsibilities. 
He  became  the  centre  of  the  system. 

As  character   and   services   increased   the   influence   of 

rmch  a  man,  as  the  feelings  associated  with  pastoral  care 
gathered  round  him,  and  as  converse  with  Christians  and 
with  Christian  interests  promoted  his  spiritual  training, 
he  might  fall  heir  to  much  of  the  peculiar  reverence  given 
to  prophets  and  apostles. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  churches  varied  extremely 
[.in  their  size  and  circumstances.       In  some,  one  person  to 
lead   in  worship,  with  a  deacon  or  two,  might 
I  much  as  could  be  attained.     It  certainly  continued 
r  a  long  time  to  bo  the  case  that  some  bishops  followed 
ry   occupations    for    their   support;   but    those   must 
leen  cases  in  which  the  church  work  was  comparatively 
There  might  also  be  cases  where  churches 


n 
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rapidly  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  relieve  several 
presbyters  from  secular  cares,  and  in  such  cases  the  de- 
velopment of  the  monarchical  episcopate  might  be  delayed. 
But  that  could  not  be  usual  More  commonly  we  can 
trace  a  period  during  which  the  bishop  and  deacons  are 
the  active  persons,  continually  in  contact  with  the  church 
life,  and  presbyters  though  respected  are  not  so  much  in 
front ;  but  later  they  come  into  prominence  again,  probably 
because  the  growth  of  the  churches  now  required  and 
employed  their  whole  time. 

The  writer  does  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  details  thus 
sketched  out.  Very  early,  presbyters  who  were  specially 
gifted  may  have  been  encouraged  to  charge  themselves 
with  exceptional  responsibilities  under  influences  too  subtle 
to  be  satisfactorily  represented.  The  points  to  be  em- 
phasised are  that  the  episcopate,  in  the  later  sense,  developed 
at  a  time  when  *'  a  church  "  was  still  a  congregation,  and  that 
an  important  step  must  have  been  made  when  a  man  was 
called  upon  to  lay  aside  secular  business  and  to  devote  himself 
mainly  to  the  service  of  his  brethren  in  church  work. 

It  may  be  right  to  add  that  while  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  from  an  uncertain  date  a  presiding  bishop, 
were  men  holding  office,  to  which  they  were  set  apart  and 
in  which  much  respect  was  paid  to  them,  they  were  not  at 
this  stage  a  professional  class  as  we  now  understand  the 
term.  They  were  no  more  so  than  town  councillors  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  now.  But  their  office  was  part 
of  a  divine  system,  and  so  it  added  to  their  character  as 
Christians  something  which  their  brethren  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  make  light  account  of. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  officers  were  anywhere 
elected  for  a  term,  after  which  they  should  retire  unless 
re-elected.  They  could  be  displaced  for  cause  shown ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  early  churches  acted 
in  this  line  pretty  freely,  in  the  way  of  giving  effect  to 
their  impressions  about  merits  or  demerita  But  as  far  as  we 
know,  men  were  called  and  ordained  to  office  as  something 
designed  to  be  permanent ;  in  short,  dd  vitam  avi  culpwoL 
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Although  the  president-bishop  during  this  perinrl  be- 
comeB  visible  enough  as  a  distinct  feature  in  the  system, 
it  woulJ  be  difficult  to  name  any  function  appropriated 
to  bim  alone.  Where  he  was  present  he  no  doubt  presided ; 
that  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  An  to  public  teaching, 
Justin  Martyr  mentiona  that  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  the  "president"  mode  an  exhortation;  but  we 
hear  also  that  in  the  same  circumetancea  the  preebytera 
exhorted  in  turn ; '  indeed  the  competency  of  a  presbyter 
to  preside  in  public  worship  was  never  questioned.  So 
also  as  to  the  Bacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.*  Proljahly  mucli  depended,  as  regards  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  distinctive  attribuUonB  of  a  bishop,  on 
the  fact  that  some  administrations  were  felt  to  require,  in 
a  epecial  manner,  the  presence  of  the  complete  church, 
and  therefore  of  its  ofBcial  president.  This  applied  to 
ordinations.  Appointment  of  men  to  office,  otherwise  than 
as  the  act  of  the  whole  church,  would  tend  directly  to 
I  ochism.  The  same  principle  applied  also  to  the  formal 
I  restoration  of  the  fallen  after  discipline.  The  church  had 
■  'witnessed  their  penitence,  and  the  church  ought  to  receive 
'  them  back  in  a  solemn  and  complete  assembly.  The 
bishop  could  be  and  was  present  on  all  such  occa-'ions,  aud 
led  the  action ;  it  would  follow  easily,  after  some  time  had 
passed,  that  such  things  were  regarded  as  exclusively  liis, 
The  same  rule  might  pwhaps  have  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  as  that  was  observed  every  Lord's  day,  as  a 
bishop  must  be  sometimes  uuwell  or  absent,  and  aa  separate 
gatherings  for  worship  could  not  be  avoided  when  congre- 
gations extended  and  afliliated  groups  had  to  be  provided 
■lor,  tbe  practice  of  dispensing  the  erdinance  through  a 
ibyter  never  could  be  discontinued.  Ignatius  recognisea, 
;t  does  not  like,  celebrations  of  the  eucharist  without  the 
'Inshop.      At   a    later    date,   orditiatious    and    authoritative 

'  2  Clann.  Bom.  irii.  8. 

•Sea  Tort,  dt  Ctn-on.  3,  Mid  de  Sapt.  17.  Aooording  to  the  litter  pM- 
Mf^  anj/oiu  can  liaptiie  in  caae  ot  aeed,  but  qiuaU;  tbe  admin  is  tmtiai 
eo^t  to  be  reapectfullj  latt  to  tbe  bUbckp. 
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release  from  discipline  were  recognised  episcopal  functions. 
We  have  no  proof  that  as  yet  they  were  so  regarded ;  but, 
in  the  way  indicated,  things  might  be  in  progress  towards 
that  result 

The  value  for  a  selected  pastor  as  the  centre  of 
church  administrations  must  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  experiences  connected  with  Gnosticism,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  with  Montanism.  AH  the  heresies  carried 
division  with  them:  Gnosticism  did  so  eminently:  if  it 
made  progress,  the  churches  must  be  demoralised,  be- 
wildered, and  broken.  The  impulse  must  have  made  itself 
strongly  felt  in  each  church,  in  the  case  even  of  many 
who  could  not  judge  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  to  rally 
round  the  person  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  church's 
strongest,  wisest,  and  most  representative  man,  and  largely  to 
trust  his  Christian  instincts  to  carry  them  through. 

Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  "reader"  (avciyvdHJTrfs;), 
and  the  writer  of  what  is  called  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Clement  seems  to  reckon  that  function  as  his  own  special 
work.  Probably  it  was  hardly  as  yet  an  office— rather  a 
useful  aptitude  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church.  The 
reader  of  later  times  was  certainly  not  expected  to  preach,^ 
but  there  are  indications  that  earlier  he  was  presumed  to 
have  some  spiritual  gift.  A  certain  distinct  position  in 
the  congregation  was  probably  allotted  also  to  confessors, 
virgins  (of  both  sexes),  widows,  and  perhaps  others  as  welL 


Note 

In  regard  to  the  Episcopate,  Dr.  Hatch,  followed  by 
Harnack,  suggested  a  modified  view,  which  has  been  sup- 
ported very  ably.     Il  may  be  briefly  stated  thus — 

1.  The  presbyters  were  not  properly  officers  or  function- 
aries, but  an  informal  committee  of  the  members — naturally 
composed  of  the  older  men  (hence  nrptsfi-jn^oi) — taking  the 
management  of  the  common  affairs.  Afterwards,  in  more 
numerous  churches  especially,  they  might  come  to  be  a  select 

^  See  some  information   on  this  obscure  topic  coUected   by   H&macky 
TexU  u.  Unters,  ii.  5,  LectoranU. 
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;  approxiioate  more  to  the  type 


body,  chosen,  and  might  thi 
of  office-bearers. 

2.  The  bishops  and  deacona  were  from  the  6ret  proper 
office-bearers,  i.e.  functionarieB,  Bcrvanta  or  employees,  of 
the  congregation,  and,  therefore,  of  tlie  preebyters. 

3.  The  bishops,  even  in  tlie  earliest  period,  were  not 
identical  with  preehyters,  thyugh  bishops  might  be  also 
presbyters,  or  members  of  the  picabytery.  The  bishopa 
were  properly  stewards,  and  two  of  their  functions  as  such 
may  be  named :  First,  to  superintend  the  revenue  with  its 
incoming  and  outgoing,  therefore,  specially,  the  charities  of 
the  congregation :  here  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of 
this  in  the  early  churches :  second,  to  superintend  arrange- 
ments for  worship  (inehiding  the  Agape),  and  see  that 
ship  went  on  satisfactorily.  Hatch  dwelt  more  on  the  former 
function  and  Harnack  on  the  latter. 

4.  The  deacons  were  the  younger  aides-de-camp  of  the 
bishops,  naturally  required  in  connection  with  such  functions. 

5.  From  their  function  in  reference  to  worship  (Harnack), 
being  at  the  same  time  generally  energetic  and  capable  men, 
bishops  came  to  be  expected  to  keep  worship  going,  and 
to  give  it  interest,  freshness,  and  dignity,  especially  after 
prophets  and  apostles  became  more  scanty  or  less  trust- 
worthy. Compare  the  Didacke,  "  for  they,  too  (bishope  and 
deacons),  minister  to  you  the  ministry  of  the  Prophets  and 
Teachers.  Therefore  despise  them  not,  for  they  are  men  to 
be  honoured  with  the  Prophets  and  Teachers"  (xv.  1,  2). 

6.  According  to  this  view,  there  were  at  first  no  men 
in  the  Church  having  any  proper  authority,  except  the 
Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Teachers.  The  bishops  and  deacons 
were  servants,  though  honoured  and  trusted  servants,  and  the 
presbyters  were  only  a  committee  of  the  members.  By  the 
time  of  the  IHdaciie  the  bishops  and  deacons  are  becoming 

■  WtUhorititI  (rfrinriiiinii  /itrd   ru>  rrfitf^Tut   xal   &iiatxa>.m).     And 

■"the  bishop  rose  into  the  chief  place  because  he  did  most 
work,  while  the  presbyters  somehow  became  his  inferiors — 
partly  perhaps  because  they  had  not  been  emphatically 
enough  distinguished  from  the  congregation  to  maintain 
TOperiority.  Still  the  tradition  of  their  presidency  ensured 
them  some  place,  and  they  settled  into  the  second. 

This   theory    has    abundant    su^estiveness.      I   cannot 

reckon  it  sufficient,  for  (1)  I  think   that  from  the  first 

utoral  care  existed,  with  the  amount  of  authority  whioh 

ut  impliee.     (2)  Presbyters,  at  the  earliest  mentioa  i  * 
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them,  are  more  expressly  chosen  and  settled  in  care  of 
churches  than  this  theory  will  allow.  (3)  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  iri^xMtii,  whoever  was  charged  with  it,  was  an  over- 
sight of  spiritual  health  and  Christian  welfare  primarily. 
(4)  I  see  no  reason  on  this  theory  why  at  first  there  should 
be  plurality  of  bishops  (Phil.  L  1),  nor  any  explanation  of 
how,  eventually,  the  plurality  was  restrained  to  such  emphatic 
singularity.  (5)  The  impli^  revolution  by  which  the  pres- 
byters, the  original  superiors,  became  subject  to  the  bishop, 
the  eventual  superior,  ought  to  have  left  deeper  marks  on  the 
history. 

The  theory  makes  the  presbyters  have  special  charge  of 
discipline,  as  the  active  representatives  of  the  membership, 
in  whom  the  power  of  discipline  resides. 

An  accessible  sketch  of  the  theory  by  Hamack  himself 
may  be  seen  in  the  Ency,  Brit.,  article  "  Presbyters,"  voL  xix. 


DiSCIPLINK 

As  regards  the  discipline  of  the  congregation,  we  know 
that  care  of  the  conduct  of  believers  was  a  recognised 
function  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  case  of  grave  sins 
ordinary  privileges  were,  to  say  the  least,  suspended.  We 
must  believe  also  that  in  proceedings  concerned  with  this 
aspect  of  church  life,  the  presbyters  and,  where  he  existed, 
the  bishop  in  the  distinctive  sense,  must  have  taken  a 
leading  part ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  official  attributes,  they 
were  the  select  men,  more  trusted  and  more  representative 
than  any  of  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  communities  like  those  we  are  contem- 
plating, the  procedure  taken  in  such  cases  must  have  been 
known  to  the  community,  and  must  have  had  their  assent 
expressly  or  virtually.  That  seems  implied  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  which  goes  through  the  literature. 
The  Christian  concerns  are  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
body.  The  churches  are  exhorted  to  enforce  discipline ;  the 
churches  write  letters  of  exhortation ;  the  churches  are 
supposed  to  be  participant  in  proceedings.  This  does  not 
exclude  some  special  function  of  the  office-bearers;  but  it 
includes  some  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  members.     It 
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does  not  appear,  hnwcver,  by  what  ect^leBTaetieal  oriler 
of  things  the  function  of  the  people  was  regulated  or 
guaranteed.  For  a  long  time  after  our  present  period 
the  Common  sentiment  of  the  Christian  congregations  had 

■  great  and  recognised  infiuenee,  but  one  sees  very  little 
trace  of  a  precise  or  regulated  method  of  exerting  it.  It 
endured  longest,  as  a  recognised  element,  in  the  election  of 
office-bearers ;  this  right  continues  to  find  some  expression, 
and  sometimes  very  vigorous  expression,  far  down  the 
history  of  the  Church.  But  it  seems  to  take  effect  in  an 
ill-regulated,  tumidtuoiis  way.^  Perhaps  it  never  was  pro- 
tected by  very  definite  forma  or  niles.  In  a  state  of 
things  in  which  bisliop  and  presbyters  were  representatives 
of  the  congregation,  and  had  the  best  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  tiiem,  fixed  methods  for 
ascertaining  exactly  the  mind  of  tlie  members  were  perhaps 
not  felt  to  be  very  important.  As  affairs  multiplied,  there- 
fore, they  naturally  fell  more  into  the  hands  of  the  official 
persons;  but  in  the  common  Christian  mind  a  standard 
existed,  which  could  be  applied  both  to  the  personal  be- 
haviour  of   office-bearers  and    to    the    ])rinciples    ot    their 

,  administration.  Things  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  that 
tandard  of  opinion  was  respected.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
aay  what   the  matters  were  in  which  it  was  thought  the 

f  congregation  must  utter  a  distinct  potential  voice,  excepting 
always  the  election  of  men  to  office. 

As  regards  discipline,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  at  the  end 
of  our  period  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop,  who  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  whole  flock  aa  well  as  their 
chief  pastor,  to  officiate  in  restoring  penitents  to  the  com- 

,  .munion  of  the  Church.  This  was  perfectly  natural.  Yet 
i  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  episcopate  as 
.  distinct  order  with  exceptional  powers ;  for  this,  like 
'  right  of  ordaining,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fimction 
1  power  divinely  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Montanists 
ted  to  the  exercise  of  this  function  by  the  bishojis;  but 
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popular  control,  but  rather  that  prophetic  persons  speaking 
in  the  Spirit  should  decide  such  matters.  Sharp  contentions 
were  arising  as  to  the  severity  or  the  tenderness  which 
should  prevail  in  dealing  with  penitents :  and  it  becomes 
plain,  at  a  later  stage,  that  bishops  had  to  reckon  with  very 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject  among  the  members  of  their 
flocka^  But  official  power,  aided  no  doubt  by  a  wise  regard 
to  opinion  in  the  exercise  of  it,  was  destined  to  prevail. 

Mabttbdom 

Part  of  the  life  of  early  Christianity  was  liability  to 
persecution.  The  relation  of  the  Christians  to  the  laws  has 
been  described.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  martyrdom 
was  an  everyday  business.  In  particular  places,  and  at 
particular  times,  considerable  periods  might  pass  during 
which  the  Christians  were  little  troubled.  But  the  possi- 
bility was  always  present ;  and  once  called  to  an  account, 
the  Christian  must  reckon  on  high  penalties,  unless  he  was 
willing  to  save  his  life  by  apostasy.*  There  were  friendly 
governors  who  suggested  to  the  Christians  expedients  by 
which,  without  violating  their  conscience,  they  might  avoid 
a  direct  conflict  with  authority.^  But  that  was  not  usual 
For  the  most  part  just,  and  even  courteous,  judges,  who 
showed  no  delight  in  cruelty,  still  felt  it  their  business  to 
execute  the  law  firmly.  Others  were  cruel  men;  they 
applied  torture  to  break  down  Christian  constancy,  and 
lent  themselves  to  give  judicial  expression  to  the  popular 
passions  of  scorn  and  hate. 

Martyrdom  might  be  solitary,  but  it  was  often  social — 
those  who  had  worshipped  together  dying  together.  Justin 
Martyr  was  accused  at  Borne  along  with  Gharito  (a  woman), 
Euelpistus,  "  a  slave  of  Caesar,  but  made  a  freeman  by 
Christ,"  Hierax,  Paeon,  Liberianus.  They  appeared  before 
Rusticus,  the  prefect   of    the    city,  who  questioned    them 

*  Apost.  Const,  ii.  14. 

'  Jastin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  11. 

*  B,g,  Cincios  Sevenis,  Tert.  ad  Seap.  4. 
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nthcr  haughtily  as  to  their  origin  and  their  Chriatian 
professiou,  which  they  all  aeknowlfJgeil.  From  Justin  he 
educed  a  abort  Btatement  of  his  faith  ("Are  these  the 
doctrines  that  please  you,  poor  creatureB  ? "),  and  in  par- 
ticular of  hie  expectation  of  a  hk-ssed  immortality  ("  You 
that  are  a  learned  man  and  knowing  in  doctrines,  are  you 
persuaded  that  if  you  are  scourged  and  beheaded  you  will 
ascend  into  heaven  and  be  rewarded  ?  Do  you  imagine 
that  ? "  "  I  do  not  imagine  it,  I  know  it,  I  am  sure  of  it "). 
He  also  inquired  as  to  where  Justin  lived  and  met  hia 
disciples,  and  was  told  he  lived  "  above  the  house  of  Martin 
<ab  the  Timotinian  bath."  Finally,  the  prefect  came  to  the 
point :  "  Come  together  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods."  On 
receiving  a  refusal,  he  again  warned  them.  Justin  replied 
as  before,  referring  to  the  great  tribunal  of  t!ie  Lord  and 
Saviour;  and  hia  humbler  companions  said,  "Do  what  you 
please:  for  we  are  Christians,  wo  do  not  sacriiice  to  idols." 
the  prefect  passed  sentence :  "  Let  these,  who  have 
lefused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  obey  the  commands  of 
the  emperor,  be  scourged  and  led  away  to  suffer  capital 
punishment,  according  to  Jaw."  They  were  beheaded  accord- 
ingly. Some  believers  secretly  removed  their  bodies  and 
buried  them  in  a  fitting  place,  "  with  the  aid  of  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Eager  Christians  were  for  meeting  the  enemy  half-way, 
and  censured  those  who  withdrew  and  hid  themselves. 
The  narrator  of  the  martyrdom  of  Tolycarp  at  Smyrna  is 
evidently  aware  that  some  had  censured  tlie  conduct  of  that 
venerable  man  in  withdrawing  for  a  time,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  consistency  and  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour. 
At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  some,  who  rashly 
affronted  persecution,  did  not  prove  steadfast  in  the  end. 
Polycarp,  an  old  man   of   86,    was   arrested  at  a  friend's 
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tone  and  bearing  of  the  old  man,  he  threatened  him  with 
the  wild  beasts.  It  was  in  vain;  the  martyr's  last  word 
was,  "  Why  do  you  delay  ?  Do  what  you  will"  For 
certain  reasons  the  wild  beasts  were  not  available,  and 
Polycarp  was  appointed  to  die  by  fire.  A  multitude  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  looked  on;  the  process  was  slow,  and 
the  martyr's  patience  invincible;  so  the  crowd  wearied, 
and  called  for  a  finishing  stroke,  which  was  inflicted  by 
the  proper  official ;  and  a  great  gush  of  blood,  remarkable 
for  so  old  a  man,  ended  the  tragedy.  This  closed  a 
persecution  in  which  scourging,  death  by  fire  and  by 
wild  beasts,  had  proved  the  constancy  of  the  Smymese 
church. 

What  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Scillitan  mstrtyrs  has  recently  turned  up.^  The  date 
is  probably  about  A.D.  180,  and  the  account  ilhistrates  very 
well  the  grave  and  brief  utterance  of  a  Boman  magistrate. 
Saturninus  was  the  pro-consul,  of  whom  Tertullian  has  said 
that  he  first  in  Africa  actively  persecuted  the  Christians. 
Three  men  and  three  women  are  named  in  the  Acts,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  others.  The  pro-consul  offers 
them  clemency  if  they  will  comply  ;  if,  for  example,  they 
will  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor.  He  refuses  to 
hear  them  on  the  merits  of  the  two  religions,  but  brings 
them  back  to  his  offer  four  or  five  times.  The  Christians 
protest  their  innocence  of  crime,  and  would  have  explained 
theii*  belief  if  allowed.  On  the  main  point,  they  steadily 
abide  by  their  Christianity :  Caesar  is  to  be  honoured  as 
CcBsar,  but  God  is  to  be  feared  as  God.  Saturninus,  "  Will 
you  take  time  to  think  of  it  ? "  Speratns,  "  In  so  good  a 
cause  there  is  no  room  for  deliberation."  Saturninus, 
"What  have  vou  got  there  in  the  wallet?"  Speratus, 
"  Books  (Gospels  very  likely),  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  a 
righteous  man."  Saturninus,  "  Take  a  delay  of  thirty  days 
and  bethink  yourselves."  Speratus,  "  I  am  a  Christian  " ; 
and  all  the  rest  agreed.  Saturninus,  the  pro-consul, 
declared    the    sentence    from    the    written    form :   "  It    is 

*  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  i.  2. 
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oi^ered  that  SperatuB,  Nartzalus,  Cittinus,  Donatn,  Vestia, 
Socunda,  and  the  rest,  who  have  confessed  to  living  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  rule,  inasmuch  as  they  have  obstinately 
persisted,  after  opportunity  given,  to  return  to  the  Roman 
life,  shall  be  punished  with  the  sword."  Speratua  said, 
"  Thank  God."  Nartzalus  said,  "  To-day  we  are  martyrs 
in  heaven;  thank  God."  Saturuinus  directed  the  herald  to 
make  proclamation  in  terms  of  the  sentence.  "And  so  all 
of  them  together  were  crowned  with  martyrdom,  and  they 
reign  with  the  Father  and  the  Sou  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

ever  and  ever." 

The  Ads  of  Justin  and  those  last  referred  to  aro 
most  likely  based  throughout  on  the  official  record ;  the 
Acta  of  Polycarp  are  a  narrative  by  Christian  onlookers, 
who  testify  what  they  saw  and  what  tliey  felt.  But  the 
gem  of  all  Ads  of  martyrdona  is  the  story  of  Perpetua 
and  her  companions.'  She  was  a  young  Carthaginian 
lady,  a  wife,  and  mother  of  a  young  child,  and  she  wrote 
the  story  herself  dowTi  to  the  night  before  she  was  ex- 
posed to  the  beasts ; — how  she  was  imprisoned,  how  she 
was  tried,  how  she  was  comforted,  what  visions  or  dreams 
she  had,  assuring  her  of  victory.  The  narrative  is  com- 
pleted by  one  who  could  report  the  closing  scenes.  The 
simplicity  and  the  quietness  of  the  whole  give  it  a  quite 
peculiar  power.  No  one,  probably,  could  read  it  aloud  to 
the  end  with  a  steady  voice.  It  is  too  long  to  insert,  and 
would  be  wronged  hy  summary. 

Persecutions  are  mentioned  of  which  we  have  no 
details,  or  only  single  features.'  But  the  church  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne  drew  up  for  the  information  of  their 
friends  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  an  account  of  the  bitter 
experience  through  which  they  passed  about  the  year 
A.D.  177.*  The  proceedings  look  like  a  resolute  attempt 
to  terrify  the  church  into  submission ;  and  suggest  that 
perhaps  Christiiinity  was  as  yet  feebly  and  scantily  repre- 
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sented  in  Gaul,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  church 
of  Lyons  might  seem  likely  to  be  its  deathblow  in  that 
country.  The  proceedings  fell  at  the  time  of  the  great 
annual  gathering  in  August.  This  Christianity  had  come 
from  the  East,  and  used  the  Greek  language  ^  (with  Celtic 
also,  as  Irenjeus  {Ref,  Prcef,)  intimates).  The  persecution 
was  attended  by  furious  outbursts  of  popular  hatred.  The 
prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  of  ten  or  eleven  persons 
are  described;  but  a  considerably  large  number  were  put 
to  death,  including  some  who  had  given  way  at  first,  but 
afterwards  recovered  their  faith  and  confessed  it.  After 
the  early  stage  of  the  persecution,  in  which  severe  and 
prolonged  tortures  were  applied  to  the  sufferers,  the 
governor  reported  to  the  emperor  (Marcus  Aurelius).  He 
replied,  directing  that  those  who  confessed  the  faith  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  disclaimed  it  set  free. 
The  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  remarks  that  the  most 
outstanding  men  of  the  two  churches  had  been  arrested 
— those  who  were  most  zealous,  and  who  had  done  most 
to  sustain  the  Christian  cause  in  the  places  where  they 
lived. 

Naturally,  scenes  like  these  produced  great  excitement 
Sometimes  spectators,  who  had  never  before  professed 
Christianity,  became  so  impressed  with  what  they  saw  at 
the  scaffold,  or  with  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  Christian 
sufferers  in  prison,  that  they  surrendered  themselves  to 
Christ  and  His  religion,  and  accepted  all  the  con8equence& 
Sometimes  Christian  onlookers,  who  had  not  up  to  that 
time  been  themselves  accused,  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
of  sympathy  and  indignation;  they  stood  out,  denounced 
the  persecutor,  and  offered  themselves  to  condemnation. 
Or  Christians,  carried  out  of  themselves  by  the  **  passion  **  in 
which  they  felt  it  a  privilege  to  share,  could  even  join  the 
sufferers,  apparently  without  waiting  to  be  either  accused  or 
condemned.  Cases  of  the  last  kind  could  only  be  rare,  and 
they   could   not  be  approved  by   the   Church.      But  they 

1  It  is  noted  that  Sanctus  replied  to  aU  questions  in  the  Boman  tongutf 
"Christianus  sum." 
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could   occur,   and   are   recorded   also  with  sympathy  and 
admiration.^ 


*  ''Akten  des  Karpns,"  etc.,  Texts  %,  UrUen,  voL  iiL:  ''Now  a  certain 
Agathonike,  standing  and  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  Carpus  said  he 
now  beheld,  and  knowing  that  the  caU  was  heavenly,  straightway  lifted  up 
her  voice,  *  This  meal  has  been  prepared  for  me :  I  must  partake  and  eat  of 
this  glorious  meal.'  And  the  people  cried  out  and  said,  '  Have  pity  on  thy 
son.'  Bat  the  blessed  Agathonike  said,  'He  has  God,  who  is  able  to  show 
him  pity,  for  He  foresees  all  things;  but  as  for  me,  wherefore  am  I  come 
here  f  and  casting  off  her  garment  she  threw  herself  triumphantly  upon  the 
pile.  And  those  who  saw-it  wept,  saying,  '  A  terrible  judgment :  unrighteous 
ordinances  1 '  And  having  been  set  in  her  place,  and  reached  by  the  fire,  she 
cried  out  thrice,  '  Lord,  Lord,  Lord  help  me,  for  I  have  fled  unto  Thee ' ; 
and  so  she  gave  up  the  ghost  and  was  perfected  with  the  saints."  The  scene 
ia  at  Ftog»mnS|  and  the  date  assigned  Is  the  zeign  of  Marcos  Aorelioai 
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LITERATURE 

The  history  of  Patristic  Literature  begins  with  HieroiiTmnfl^  De  virii 
illustribus.  Among  poet-Reformation  works  on  this  subject  may  be 
named  Dupin,  NauveUe  BibliUhiquey  Paris,  1688-1714 ;  S.  W.  Cave, 
Script.  Eccl.  Hitt.  Liter,,  Oxon.  1740 ;  R.  Ceillier,  Hid.  CM^.  ds$ 
AiUeurSy  etc.,  14  vols.,  Paris,  1860.  For  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume,  Smith  and  Wace,  Did.  of  Chridian  Biogr.,  4  vols.,  London, 
1877 ;  Donaldson,  Hid,  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Dodr.  (unfd.),  3  vols.,  Lond. 
1866.  For  Latin  writers,  Schonemann,  BibL  Hid,  Lit.  PcUr,  Lat^ 
2  vols..  Lips.  1792, 1794,  and  Bahr,  Gesch.  d.  R&m.  Lit.,  SuppL  L-III., 
Karlsruhe,  1836-40,  are  convenient  to  consult  Hamack,  AltchridL 
Liter,  (unfd.),  Leipz.  1893  fol.  Of  older  collections  of  works  of 
Fathers,  Gallandius,  14  vols.,  Yenet  1765  fol.,  is  of  most  repute. 
Much  more  complete  is  the  collection  of  Migne,  Pairologia  OwnuM, 
etc,  Paris,  1844  ff.  (very  inelegant),  which  reprints  notes  and  dis- 
sertations from  older  editions.  Texts  only,  edit^  with  great 
care,  of  Latin  authors,  the  series  of  Vienna  Academy,  1866  ff. ; 
and  of  Greek  authors,  first  three  centuries,  series  of  Boyal  Prussian 
Academy,  1897  ff.,  both  in  course  of  publication. 

In  the  second  century  we  have  hardly  material  for  a  con- 
tinuous story.  Various  manifestations  of  a  singularly  strong 
and  vivid  life,  individual  and  social,  call  for  recognition 
and  disappear.  What  united  them  all  in  one  development 
we  can  divine,  but  we  can  hardly  narrate.  It  remains  to 
piece  together  the  impressions  we  gather  of  the  communities 
that  at  Smyrna,  at  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  at  Corinth,  at 
Rome,  at  Carthage,  at  Lyons,  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  and 
"  in  every  place,"  lived  or  died  for  Christ  The  literature 
claims  in  this  period  more  particular  notice  than  will  be 
needful  at  later  stages;  and  we  shall  begin  with  it  the 
rather,  because  some  conception  of  the  writings  assists  the 
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mind  in  estimating  the  worth  of  conclusioDS  drawn  from 
them  regarding  the  life  aad  work  of  the  poat-apoHtoHc 
Church.  It  has  been  usual  to  print  a  number  of  the  earliest 
post-apostolic  writings  in  a  collected  form,  uoder  the  name 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  title  implied  that  the  writers, 
though  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  generation,  had 
been  in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  the  apostles.  In 
regard  to  moat  of  these  writings  this  assumption  is  mia- 
leadiiig.  But  yet  it  is  convenient  to  have  them  together, 
and  the  established  title  of  the  collection  need  not  be 
disturbed.  Speaking  generally,  the  tracts  included  are  of 
earher  date  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  some 
may  even  be  ascribed  with  probability  to  the  first.  It  is 
reasonable  to  include  the  recently  discovered  Pidacke  (see 
below)  in  this  collection ;  and  Funck,  in  his  edition,  has  set 
the  example  of  doing  so.' 

The  Apologists  begin  about  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
(A.D.  138-161),  and  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  This 
form  of  literary  activity,  however,  continued  long  after  the 
close  of  our  present  period. 

Hardly  less  important  for  the  student  are  the  fragments 
of  works  no  longer  in  existence,  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Eusebius  or  other  ancient  writers.*  Some  of  these 
are  printed  in  recent  editions  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
more  might  be  included.  Most  of  the  Gnostic  literature, 
and  all  its  earlier  portion,  has  perished ;  hut  important 
fragments  are  embedded  in  the  works  of  later  authors  * ;  and 
the  student  has  to  realise  the  ejcisteuce  of  this  literature, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  form  an  impression  of  its  character. 
Lastly,  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypses  were 
coming  into  existence  for  several  hundred  years;  the  origin 
of  some  of  them  may  with  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
period  now  before  us,  although  evei^  these  have  generally 
been  much  altered  and  interpolated  at  later  dates. 

' 'EditioOi—ColeUriia,   hj  Clericus,  2   vols,    fol.,    1724;   Qebhardt   and 
Bnnuk,  1876  ;  Fuack,  Tiib.  18S6  ;  Ligbtroot  (imGauIisd),  Lond.  ISSS. 
L> Collected,  Rontb,  Eeliquim  Saerai,  h  toU.,  Oian.  1U8, 
^BilganfeU,  Xeturffuehichu  d.  6'rcArufMfAunu,  1SS4. 
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1.  Apostolic  FcUJiers  (so-called) 

(a)  Two  ''  Epistles "  pa«s  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
Bomanus,  but  examination  has  shown  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  distinct  in  character  and  authorship. 

Somewhere  about  A.D.  96  a  ''  aTaai^"  took  place  in  the 
church  of  Corinth.  The  origin  of  it  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
one  effect  was  that  the  presbyters  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  discharge  their  f  unctiona  The  influence  of  the  Roman 
church  to  heal  the  breach  had  been  invited  by  the  church 
at  Corinth,  or  by  some  parties  in  it ;  and  the  letter  from 
"  the  church  that  sojourns  at  Bome  to  the  church  that 
sojourns  at  Corinth  "  is  the  document  known  to  us  as  the 
First  Epistle  of  Clement,  The  writer  is  not  named  in  the 
letter,  though  his  name  appears  in  the  title  as  given  in  the 
MSS. ;  but  unbroken  tradition  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  ascribes  it  to  Clement,  a  notable  presbyter 
or  bishop  of  the  Roman  church.  Still  the  letter  is  from  the 
church,  not  from  any  individual  In  it  the  Roman  church 
interposes  in  favour  of  harmony,  order,  and  respect  for 
constituted  authorities,  at  Corinth. 

Thus  the  earliest  extra-canonical  Christian  writing  we 
possess  is  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Rome  addressed  to  a 
sister  church  whose  affairs  were  in  confusion,  and  intended 
to  restore  order.  The  church  of  Rome,  from  its  position,  the 
character  of  its  membership,  and  the  habits  of  thought  and 
action  naturally  acquired  in  a  great  centre  of  government, 
could  interpose  in  such  cases  with  advice  which  was  likely 
to  be  wise,  and  felt  to  be  entitled  to  deference.  This  lettcor 
is  diffuse,  and  takes  a  pretty  wide  sweep  of  practical 
Christian  exhortation  and  Bible  citation,  some  of  which 
strikes  the  reader  as  bearing  only  remotely  on  the  practical 
questions  that  had  to  be  decided.  The  Apostles  Paul  and 
Peter  are  referred  to  with  equal  reverence.  The  sayings  of 
our  Lord  are  frequently  cited.^     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

^  Very  much  in  the  liue  of  our  Gospels,  yet  with  enough  of  yariation  of 
phrase  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  sources  on  which  the  writer  of  the  epistle 
relied. 
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has  mftde  a  strunj^  iiiipreeaion  upon  the  mind  of  Ck'mciit, 
and  its  ideas  and  language  have  coloured  his  own 
in  some  passages.  Also,  in  addition  to  echnea  of  rani's 
teaching,  his  EpisiU  to  the  CoriiUhiam  is  referred  to  by 
LAtne.  A  little  more  explicitness  aa  to  the  motives  of  the 
"  movement "  party  at  Corinth,  and  as  to  the  arguments 
they  adduced,  would  have  been  very  welcome  to  modem 
students,  even  at  the  cost  of  displacing  some  of  Clement's 
generalities.  But,  considering  the  value  of  what  we  have, 
it  is  hardly  good  manners  to  complain.  The  epistle  is  sent 
in  charge  of  brethren,  who  from  youth  to  age  had  walked 
blamelessly  in  the  Roman  church. 

(6)  What  the  MSS.  and  editions  profnt  as  the  Second 
Einstle  of  Clement  cannot  bo  certainly  localised,  though 
Borne  or  Corinth  may  be  plausibly  suggested  aa  the  place  of 
origin.  The  recent  recovery  of  the  latter  part  has  proved 
(what  bad  previously  been  suggested)  that  this  tract  is  not 
an  epistle  but  a  homily,  prepared  in  order  to  be  addressed  ' 
to  a  Cliristiau  congregation.  The  writer's  name  is  unknown, 
but  he  officiated  as  a  "  reader  "  among  the  people  whom  he 
addresBea  ("me  who  am  reading  among  you,"  c.  19).  An 
early  date  in  the  swond  century  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
his  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  (afterwards 
rejected  by  orthodox  churches),  and  by  modes  of  expresaion 
which  auggL'st  that  the  collision  between  the  general 
Christian  sentiment  and  Gnoaticiera  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  Probably  some  circumstance,  to  us  unknown,  gave 
this  aermou  special  interest  for  the  Corinthian  church,  and 
tbey  preserved  it  along  with  the  Itoman  epistle, 

(e)  While  the  liirtbplace  of  the  treatise  last  described  is 
uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sheplttrd  of  ffermas 
belongs  to  Itome.  The  book  contains  a  aeries  of  visions  and 
revelations  which  came  to  the  author  through  the  ministry 
first  of  a  venerable  lady,  who  proves  to  l>e  the  Church,  and 
secondly  of  an  angel  of  repentance  who  appears  as  a 
shepherd:  hence  the  name.  Hermae,  the  recipient  of  the 
visions,  appears  from  his  own  indications  to  have  been  a 
Uoman    freedman,    a    married    man   with    a    family.     He 
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evinces  a  lively  interest  in  the  function  of  Christian 
prophecy,  and  dwells  on  the  distinction  between  true  and 
false  prophets.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  prophetically  gifted.  He  also  dwells 
on  faults  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  church,  which  need  to 
be  repented. 

The  main  subject  of  the  book  is  the  problem  of  post- 
baptismal  sins, — how  Christians  are  to  think  and  feel  about 
them,  and  what  encouragement  they  have  to  seek  forgive- 
ness. Hermas  is  taught  that  one  opportunity  for  repentance 
of  (serious?)  failures  following  on  baptism  is  granted,  in 
view  of  the  near  return  of  Christ  to  close  the  dispensation ; 
and  the  importance  of  embracing  this  grace  is  pressed  on 
himself,  that  he  may  in  turn  convey  the  offer  to  others. 
The  discussion  of  the  great  subject  of  post-baptismal  sin 
begins  with  Hermaa  Incidentally,  views  on  other  points 
of  theology,  e.g.  as  to  the  Son  of  Grod  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  suggested,  which  have  been  differently  explained. 

All  the  lessons  of  the  book  are  delivered  by  the  super- 
natural instructors  in  connection  with  symbolical  visions, 
which  are  afterwards  interpreted.  The  book  was  certainly 
received  with  great  respect,  and  even  quoted  as  Scripture  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  Eusebius  reckons  it  among 
the  Antilegomena. 

The  author  of  the  early  catalogue  of  books  (canonical 
and  non-canonical),  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Canon  of 
Muratori,  says  that  the  Shepherd  was  written  by  a  brother 
of  Pius  (Pius  I.)  while  the  latter  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
Roman  church.  According  to  the  prevailing  chronology, 
this  would  indicate  for  the  publication  a  date  prior  to 
A.D.  150,  and  the  actual  writing  might  reasonably  enough  be 
carried  back  twenty  or  thirty  vears  before  that  epoch. 
Hermas  himself  refers  to  "  Clemens  "  as  the  proper  party  to 
circulate  his  revelations  to  other  churches:  and  if  this 
implies  that  the  writer  was  really  a  contemporary  of  the 
notable  Eoman  Clemens,  the  date  of  Hermas*  work  must  be 
fixed  still  earlier — say,  not  later  than  110.  On  the  ground 
merely  of  the  contents  and  style  of  the  book  the  tendency 
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among    acholars    at    present   ia  to   place  it   early, — before 
A.D.  140  at  latest. 

(d)  The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  also  reckoned  by 
EusebiuB  among  the  Antilegomena,  and  few  nowadays  will 
regard  it  as  having  been  written  by  the  Barnabas  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  object  of  the  tract  is  to  impart  what 
is  described  as  valuable  Gnosis,  namely,  the  true  view  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  specially  of  the  Jewish  law.  The 
anthor  writes  with  a  considerable  sense  of  hia  own  import- 
ance; and  his  view  is  that  the  literal  obHcrvance  of  the  law 
was  all  along  a  mistake  of  the  Jews,  who  ought  from  the 
first  to  have  taken  it  allegnrically.  Of  this  allegorical 
Bense  various  instances,  many  of  them  sufliciently  gr<itesi|ne, 
are  explained.  The  last  three  chapters  break  away  rather 
abruptly  into  a  deecription  of  the  two  ways  of  life  and 
death,  i.e.  the  main  articles  of  Christian  morals.  These 
three  concluding  chapters  have  an  interesting  relation  to  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Bidache  (see  below). 

By  general  consent,  this  epistle  sboiild  be  dated  high  in 
the  second  century,  perhaps  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  {117-131).  Some  learned  men  would  place  it 
still  earlier. 

(e)  An  Epistle  to  Diognetus  has  usually  been  printed 
with  the  Apostolic  FaHters.  The  only  MS.  ascribed  it  to 
Justin  Martyr;  but  for  various  reasons  tiiis  is  discredited, 
and  the  author  is  unknown.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
second  century,  though  some  great  authorities  place  it  in 
the  third;  it  would  find  its  most  appropriate  place  among 
the  Apologies.  The  Christian  author,  writing  to  a  friend, 
pleads  for  the  truth  and  worth  of  Christianity  with  strong 
feeling,  expressed  often  with  striking  ease  and  forca  There 
was  a  Diognetns  among  the  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aorelius ;  the  conjecture  that  he  might  be  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  has  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  yet  anything  to 
render  it  impossible.' 
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(/)  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered,  it  was  said,  under 
Trajan,  was  understood  to  have  written  epistles  during  his 
journey  througli  Asia  Minor  to  Rome,  where  he  was  to  die. 
A  rather  intricate  literary  problem  is  connected  with  these 
letters. 

Eusebius  says  that  Ignatius  was  reported  to  have  written 
seven  letters  to  churches,  which  he  names ;  and  he  makes  a 
quotation  from  one,  that  to  the  Romans.  This  epistle,  and 
also  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Folycarp,  had  already 
been  quoted  by  writers  earlier  than  Eusebius.  After  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  successive  discoveries  furnished  the  learned  world 
with  (setting  aside  obvious  forgeries)  a  body  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  letters,  in  two  recensions — seven  of  them  addressed 
to  the  churches  named  by  Eusebius.  The  recension  which 
first  turned  up,  distinguished  as  the  longer,  presented  a  good 
many  features  which  critics  regarded  as  difficulties.  The 
other  recension  presented  a  shorter  text,  and  one  less 
objectionable,  at  least  in  the  seven  epistles  named  by 
Eusebius.  It  was  natural  to  separate  these  seven,  in  their 
shorter  form,  and  propose  them  as  the  genuine  epistles  of 
Ignatius ;  but  even  these  had  peculiarities  which  disposed  a 
number  of  learned  men  to  question  whether  the  text  even 
in  this  shorter  form  were  reliable  or  pure.  The  authen- 
ticity was  defended,  however,  by  many  Catholic  and  Anglican 
scholars.^  Both  these  recensions  existed  in  Greek,  and  also 
in  old  Latin  translations.  In  1849  Cure  ton  published  a 
Syriac  Ignatius^  containing  three  epistles  (to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  and  Polycarp)  in  a  still  shorter  text;  and  he 
gave  his  reasons  for  maintaining  that  these  three — the  only 
epistles  cited  by  any  early  author  down  to  Eusebius — were 
the  only  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius.  This  theory  implied 
that  the  process  of  interpolating  and  forging  letters  of 
Ignatius,  wliich  must  in  any  view  have  begun  in  the 
fourth  centuiy,  had  begun  before  Eusebius  wrote,  and  liad 
gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  his  statement  that 

^  Pearson,  Vindicug,  Camb.  1671. 
'  Corptu  Igtiaiianuvit  London,  1849. 
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Ignatius    (though   really   reeponaible    only    for   three)  i 
"  reported "  to  have  written  seven  letters. 

Scholars  are  at  present  disposed  to  accept  the  short 
Greek  recension  of  the  eeven  letters  named  by  EusebiuB 
as  genuine.  The  best  statement  of  the  reasons  may  be 
found  in  LJghttoot'e  Apostolus  Fathers,  ii.  1,  2?- 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  and 
one  that  gave  motive  and  energy  to  much  of  the  contro- 
versy, is  the  earnest  and  reiterated  exhortations  contained  in 
them  to  maintain  unity  in  each  church  by  adhering  to  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  and  deacons.  In  this  connection  the 
distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter  appears,  as  well  as 
the  importance  attached  to  this  gradation  by  the  writer. 
The  epistles,  however,  are  remarkable  also  on  other  accounte. 
They  embody  an  energetic  expression  of  Christian  religion, 
both  doctrinal  and  practical,  are  often  expressed  in  eccentric 
and  startling  phraseology,  and  reveal  a  strong  and  ardent 
character.  In  truth,  the  best  proof  of  the  genuineness  lies 
in  the  very  singularity  of  the  writings.  Interpolations  op 
corruptions  there  may  be ;  but  the  original  stamp  of  the 
writings  as  a  whole  does  not  ^ree  veil  with  the  suggestion 
of  forgery. 

If  Ignatius  suffered  under  Trajan,  as  tradition  reports, 
the  date  of  the  epistles  may  be  placed  at  a.d.  115.     Lipsina 
and   Hamack   on   different   grounds   argued    that   the  date 
Imight   he  considerably  later  —  say    130  or   140,  —  which 
lurould  remove  some   historical   difficidtiea.     But   the  argu- 
ments adduced  have   not  procured  general   acceptance   for 


{g)  Polycarp  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Smyrna; 
;  to  the  testimony  of  his  scholar  Iremvus,  he  had 
listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  John.  Irenaua  also 
mentions  that  he  wrote  various  epistles,  including  one  to  the 
Philippians.  This  alone  has  been  preserved.  It  is  written 
in  reply  to  one  from  the  Philippinn  Christians,  and  consistB 

*  Sm  also  Zalin,  Ipiatius,  1876. 

■  Hwtmt^k,  in  AltdiriiUieht  Literalitr,  now  uji  piobftbly  bcfon  i-D.  117, 

nibly  ■  fiw  jeare  later. 
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mainly  of  practical  exhortationa  Various  passages  from 
gospels  and  epistles  occur,  generally  without  express  citation. 
The  genuineness  is  acknowledged  by  most ;  but  as  the  death 
and  the  letters  of  l^patius  are  referred  to,  those  who  continue 
to  reject  the  Ignatian  letters  are  led  to  reject  that  of  Polycarp 
also  in  whole  or  in  part  The  date  cannot  be  very  long  after 
the  death  of  Ignatius — at  a  time,  therefore,  when  Polycarp 
was  comparatively  a  young  man.  His  martyrdom  is  ascribed 
to  the  year  166.  The  interesting  account  of  his  death  which 
is  embodied  in  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  must  have 
followed  soon  after. 

(A)  The  Teaching  of  the* Twelve  Apostles  {Aihaxh  '^S}v 
StiSexa  ^AiroaroXtaif)  became  known  in  1883,  when  it  was 
published  by  Bryennius  from  a  MS.  found  at  Constantin- 
ople. It  proved  to  be  a  writing  once  cited  by  Origen  as 
"Scripture,"  ranked  by  Eusebius  among  the  Antilegomena, 
and  referred  to  by  Athanasius  as  containing  nothing 
heretical,  and  as  fit  to  be  read  to  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  Christian  instruction.  Part  of  it  had  been 
worked  up  into  another  old  book,  generally  known  as  the 
Apostolic  Church  Ordinances,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  before 
the  author  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  ConstittUions 
(fourth  cent),  who  dealt  in  the  spirit  of  a  later  age  with  the 
materials  it  supplied.  The  DidacJu,  therefore,  had  a  recog- 
nised position  and  considerable  importance  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Church's  history ;  but  by  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Athanasius  it  had  become  antiquated  and  was  practically 
superseded,  though  treated  with  traditional  respect 

The  book  (equal  in  size  to  one  of  the  shorter  Pauline 
Epistles)  is  a  kind  of  ^  Institution  of  a  Christian  man  " ; 
only  it  eqibraces  also  simple  instruction  in  church  life  and 
worship,  such  as  might  conceivably  be  very  useful  in  smaller 
societies  of  Christians,  whose  ideas  were  in  some  respects 
rudimentary.  It  begins  with  plain  Christian  morals — the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Ways.  This  is  the  same  in  substance 
with  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  only 
the  items  are  differently,  perhaps  better,  arranged.  The 
influence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  distinctly  visible ; 
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but  plain  duties  and  gross  sins  are  commended  on  the  one 
hand  and  prohibited  on  the  other  with  great  particularity. 
A  Jewish  basis  for  this  part  of  the  book  has  been  strongly 
maintained.  The  transition  to  the  more  ecclesiastical  part 
is  made  by  directing  that,  after  the  disciple  has  received 
the  moral  instruction  of  the  first  pirt,  he  is  to  be  baptized. 
The  manner  of  church  services,  administration  of  sacramentB, 
and  maintenance  of  discipline,  are  all  touched,  so  as  to  yive 
a  vivid  ghmpee  of  the  early  Christian  comrannities.  One 
interesting  feature  is  the  recognition  of  apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers  aa  lahourera  in  the  churches.  Of  them  much 
is  Baid,  while  hishops  and  deacons  are  disposed  of  in  a  single 
Benteaoe.     The  tract  closes  with  solemn  anticipation  of  the 

I   coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Judgment. 

I  The  date  cannpt  well  be  later  than  A.D.   140.      Some 

would  carry  it  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  first.  The  way  in  which 
the  book  bears  on  debated  questions  has  some  infiucnce  in 
leading  different  minds  to  lean  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the 
other. 

The  title  of  the  book  ia  not  meant  to  claim  actual 
apoetolic  authorship  for  it,  but  only  to  indicate  that  the 
directions  it  contains  represented  faithfully  the  apoetolia 
teaching  as  received  in  the  clutrches.  In  later  collections 
of  church  rules  the  apostles  are  introduced  speaking,  and 
are  made  individually  responsible,  each  for  his  own  con- 
tribation.  A  similar  origin  came  at  length  to  he  ascribed 
to  the  twelve  articles  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed. 

We  proceed  to  notice  works  of  early  writers  of  which 
no  MSS.  have  survived,  and  whifli  are  represenled  by  fr^- 
toenta,  being  citations  of  the  lost  authors  by  later  writers. 
We  owe  most  of  them  to  EusebiuB.  Among  the  earlier  may 
be  Bpecilied  Papias  and  Hegesippus.' 

The  remains  of  Papias  are  scanty.  He  was  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Upper  Phrygia ;  and  Irenieua  describee  him 
as  having  heard  apostles;  which,  however,  Eusebius  with 
1  doubts.  He  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  collecting 
'  CoUeoted  in  Eoutli's  tUliqviit  SiKne,  toL  L,  Oion.  IMfl. 
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traditions  of  men  who  had  seen  and  heard  the  apostles, 
and  published  a  work  in  four  books  (Xoyiav  tcvpuucwp 
i(vyv<ri^y  The  most  important  fragment  is  that  referring 
to  the  origin  of  the  Grospels  according  to  Matthew  and 
•  Mark,  which  has  given  rise  to  immense  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  other  fragments 
give  no  high  idea  of  the  author's  sense  or  discrimination. 
Papias  is  usually  placed  about  A.D.  143-160. 

Hegesippus  lived  tiU  late  in  the  second  century;  but 
about  the  middle  of  it  he  made  an  important  journey  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  and  teaching  of  various  churches. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  probably  of  Jewish  extraction,  at 
all  events  familiar  with  the  Oay>el  according  to  the  Hebrews^ 
with  Syriac  and  Hebrew  writings,  and  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tions. Hence  Baur  assumed,  and  argued  from  the  assump- 
tion, that  he  was  an  Ebionite  Christian ;  but  this  view  is 
now  generally  rejected.  He  wrote  five  books  of  utto/ai/i;- 
IJLara  (after  A.D.  160?),  from  which  Eusebius  extracted 
historical  notices.  It  is  probable  that  he  argued  against 
rising  heresies  from  the  information  he  had  gathered  as  to  the 
history  and  teaching  of  various  churches.  If  so,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  line  of  argument  which  was  to  fill  a  large  place  in 
later  discussions. 

2.  Apologists 

More  homogeneous  than  these  tracts  is  the  branch  of 
early  literature  which  takes  the  title  of  the  "  Apologists."  ^ 
For  our  period  the  names  included  are  those  of  Quadratus, 
Aristides,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Minucius  Felix 
(placed  later  by  some  authorities),  MeUto,  and  (perhaps) 
Hermias.  The  work  of  Quadratus  is  lost ;  that  of  Aristides 
has  quite  lately  been  recovered  in  a  form  which  represents 
at  least  its  main  features.^  Both  are  said  by  Eusebius  to 
have  addressed  themselves  to  Hadrian;  but  the  work  of 

'  The  characteristics  of  this  Christian  Apologetic  are  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.     The  writings  are  collected  by  Otto,  5  vols.,  Jena,  1876. 
>  Texts  amd  Studies,   L  1,  Cambridge,   1893 ;    TexU  u.    UwUrs.  iz.   1, 
^  1893. 
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^^^Hri slides,  at  leit^t,  appears  to  have  becu  really  addrcBsed  to 
^^bntoninuB  Pins  (a.d.   138-161). 

^^H      Of    Juatio     MartjT    we    have    two    Apologies   and    an 
^"«laborate  treatise  {Dial,  c,  Tn/2'honc)  expounding  the  Chris- 
tian ai^ument  to  the  Jews.     They  date  about  the  middle  of  ' 
the    century,  and  are    of    the   higheet  value  as  hiBtorical 
dociunents. 
^^B         JuEtin  was  a  Htudent  of  philosophy;  Bought  satisfaction 
PlHtor  his  mind  and  heart  in  various  schools ;  according  to  hia 
^   ■   own  account  was  impressed  and  attracted  to  Christ  by  a 
venerable  stranger  whom  he  met  on  the  seashore,  perhaps 
in  some  part  of   Palestine.     After  his  conversion  he  con- 
tinued to  profess  himself  a  philosopher,  for  he  believed  that 
he  had  found  the  true  wisdom.     But  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  warm-hearted  and  courageous  Christian  man,  and  he 
was  honoured  eventually  to  give  up  his   life  for  hia  faith. 
Hia  pupil,  Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  has  left  an  Apology,  written 
with  glowing  scorn  of  the  Greek  wisdom,  which  Christianity, 
the   religion   of   hurharians,  puts   to  shame.     Tatian  is  re- 
proached aa  having  lapsed  into  a  heresy  (Encratite),  pushing 
asceticism   to   the  extreme   of  condemning,  aa  intrinsically 
evil,  the  created  things  from  which,  as  an  ascetic,  he  refrained. 
^Ss  imbibed  also  some  Gnostic  views.     He  returned  to  the 
tst  after  the  death  of  Justin,  and  put  abroad  a  Harmony 
m  Greek  of  the  four  Gosjiels,  which  long  continued  to  be 
used  for  public  reading  in  various  Eastern  churches.     The 
substance  of  it  has  lately  beea  recovered.^ 

Of  the  history  of  Athenagoras,  "an  Athenian  and  a 
philosopher,"  little  is  known  ;  hut  he  has  left  a  pleading 
(vpfa^eia)  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  (prob.  A.D.  176), 
in  which  the  accusations  commonly  brought  against  the 
Christians  are  discussed  and  refuted.  There  is  also  a  tract 
on  the  Resurrection,  in  which  the  difficulties  suggested  by 
that  doctrine  are  carefully  discussed.  Theophilus  was 
bishop  of  Antioch ;  among  other  works  which  are  lost,  be 
addressed  to  Antolycus,  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  an 
inon,  i.,  ErI.  1831  ;  TtaXe*.  UiiCtrs.  i.  1888  J 
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argument  in  favour  of  Cliristiiuiity.  It  is  weak  in  logic 
and  not  particulary  admirable  in  tone,  comparing  unfavour- 
ably with  several  of  the  early  Apologies,^ 

All  these  wrote  in  Greek  The  Odavius  of  Minucius 
Felix  is  in  J^tin.  The  author  was  a  Soman  lawyer ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  how  a  Christian  of  that  profession 
in  the  second  century  could  occupy  his  holidays,  ought  to 
read  at  least  the  charming  introduction  to  the  argument. 

Fragments  only  remain  of  the  writings  of  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis.  He,  too,  was  an  apologist;  but  he  was  much 
more,  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  questions  of  his 
time,  and  more  than  twenty  of  hia  writings  are  referred  to 
by  later  authors.  He  recorded  the  result  of  inquiries  about 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  debated  against  Montanism, 
advocated  the  Asiatic  practice  in  regard  to  Easter,  wrote  on 
the  incarnation,  on  baptism,  and  on  various  other  topics.  In 
him  we  see  how,  as  the  second  century  advanced,  the  im- 
portance of  literary  discussion  becomes  more  sensible  in  con- 
nection with  every  Christian  interest.  A  public  existed  who 
could  be  reached,  and  for  whom  it  was  worth  while  to  write. 

Other  writers  of  the  period  whose  works  are  lost,  like 
ApoUonius  of  Hierapolis  (an  apologist  and  controversialist), 
Miltiades,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  and  the  like,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on.  They  remind  us  that  Christian  pens 
were  active  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

3.  Apocrypha 

It  is  right,  however,  before  leaving  the  literature  to 
refer  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypses, 
which  were  already  beginning  to  appear.  Here  a  distinction 
must  be  made.  Versions  of  the  gospel  narrative  (re- 
sembling apparently  our  canonical  Gospels)  had  come  down 
from  the  previous  century :  they  were  in  use  in  some  circles, 
and  are  quoted  by  catholic  writers,  but  were  not  eventually 
regarded  as  authoritative,  and  have  perished.     This  descrip- 

^  Hennias  may  or  may  not  belong  to  this  centoiy.    Hia  tract  ia  a  satirioal 
attack  on  the  Greek  philosophy. 
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tion  applies  to  the  Oosf'cl  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians,  of  both  of  which  we  have  fraginente. 
From  them  are  to  be  distinguished  a  quantity  of  writinge, 
due  partly  to  the  desire  to  aatisfy  a  craving  for  romantic 
detail,  and  partly  to  the  wish  to  find  access,  in  this  form, 
for  new  Bcctarian  teaching.  The  dates  of  many  of  these 
writings  are  difficult  to  fix,  all  the  more  that  many  of  them 
existed  in  several  Bucceasivo  forms,  the  relations  of  which 
are  not  easily  disentangled.  The  eubject  has  a  history  of 
its  own,  which  must  be  followed  out  in  works  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject.' 

The  Gnostics  were  active  ia  the  production  of  this  class 
of  writings.  They  were  no  doubt  read  with  avidity,  and 
they  could  be  made  the  means  of  insinuating  opinions  which 
were  less  liltely  to  be  acceptable  if  plainly  propounded.  To 
our  period  belongs  the  Oospel  of  the  Childhood  ascribed  to 
James  the  less,  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  Gospel  of 
Nieodemus.  Eecently  a  discovery  in  Egypt  has  made 
known  to  us  considerable  parte  of  the  Gosprl  of  Peter^  and 
also  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  The  former  was  known, 
before  the  year  200,  to  Sorapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  a 
gospel  which  betrayed  docetic  tendencies.  The  fragment 
recovered  contains  an  account  of  our  Lord's  passion,  of  great 
interest,  both  for  its  agreement  with,  and  its  divergence 
from,  the  account  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  The  Jpocaly^se 
contains  a  representation  supposed  to  be  given  by  our  Lord 
to  Peter  (after  the  resurrection  !)  of  the  experiences  both  of 
the  blessed  and  of  the  lost  in  the  other  world.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  great  Christian  literature,  which  has  dealt 
with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  through  reprcBCntations  of 
this  kind. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  is  the  Teslameni  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  in  which   the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are 

>  Thilo,  Cod.  Jpoe.  If.T.,  Lipa,  1832  f,  TisohemJorf,  Ev.  Ajioer.,  Leipi, 
187(1;  Aeia  Ap.  apoer,,  Leipi.  1851  ;  Apoeal.  apoer.,  I.eipz,  1866.  And  see, 
wpedsUy,  srticlDs  by  LipsluB  on  AcIb,  Apocalypses,  Gospels,  in  Smith's  DicL 
ff  Chriitian  Blojrapkj/. 

■Swete,  a<Mp«l  <4  PiUt,  Londati,  1B93.  Text  of  both  writinga,  Tatt  u, 
Oitffn.  iz.  3, 189S. 
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iutroduced  uttering,  each  upon  his  deathbed,  prophetic  inti- 
mations and  warnings  to  his  descendants.  These  lead  up  to 
the  appearance  and  death  of  Christ,  the  supersession  of  the 
Jews,  as  the  people  of  God,  by  the  Christians,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  so  forth.  The  book  may  be  earlier 
than  A.D.  180 — at  all  events  earlier  than  Origen.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  Testament,  as  we  know  it,  rests  upon  an 
earlier  Jewish  work,  of  which  ours  is  a  Christian  adaptation. 
At  all  events,  the  very  conception  of  the  book,  and  its 
execution,  indicate  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  the  influence 
of  earlier  Jewish  models. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  various  Jewish 
works  of  an  apocalyptic  kind  were  received  among  Christians 
with  great  respect,  and  exerted  considerable  influenca  The 
chief  of  these  were — 

(a)  The  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  in  an  iEthiopic  trans- 
lation from  a  Greek  original,  which  may  itself  have  been 
preceded  by  a  Hebrew  ona  Enoch,  after  some  introductory 
visions,  is  carried  through  the  whole  imiverse,  surveying  the 
mysteries  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell,  which  he  recounts  to 
Methuselah ;  and  visions  follow,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
human  race  as  related  to  righteousness,  sin,  and  judgment  is 
set  forth.  Some  critics  recognise  several  hands, — the  work 
of  one  going  back  perhaps  as  far  as  the  second  century  B.a ; 
and  the  book  may  have  been  revised  in  a  Christian  interest 
in  the  first  century  A.D.  Christian  authorship  of  cc.  37—71 
has  been  strongly  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  ^Ethiopic  version  of  this  book, 
which  is  familiar  to  scholars,  a  Slavonic  Enoch  has  recently 
been  discovered.  It  traces  back  to  a  Greek  original  distinct 
from  that  on  which  the  ^Ethiopic  is  based,  and  it  also  is 
ascribed  to  the  first  century. 

(b)  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (also  Little  Genesis),  with 
legendary  explanations  of  the  early  biblical  history.  This 
also  dates  from  the  first  century. 

(c)  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  a  kind  of  theodicy ;  also, 
perhaps,  of  the  first  century. 

(rf)  The  Asstimption  of  Moses,  which  has  survived  in  an 
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old  Latin  translatdon.  The  last  editor,  Mr.  Charles,  ascribes 
it  to  a  date  not  later  than  a.d.  120. 

An  important  Gnostic  literature  began  to  arise  in  the 
second  oentorj  and  continued  into  the  third.  The  frag- 
ments which  survive,  especially  of  the  earlier  writings,  are 
scanty.^ 

The  accounts  of  martyrdoms  have  been  referred  to  in 
another  connection.  They  were  very  liable  to  be  revised  in 
the  sense  of  a  later  time ;  hence  the  date  and  value  of  these 
narratives  as  we  now  have  them  is  often  very  debatable. 
But  the  Acts  cited  on  an  earlier  page  are  well  established. 

1  Hflgenfald  has  oollected  the  fragments,  ICeUsrffesehiehU  des  UrckrisUr^ 
OimmM,  1884 ;  FitUt  Sqghia,  Berol.  1852. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Beliefs  and  Sacraments 

Discussions  for  many  years  on  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  Church  have 
left  an  almost  boundless  literature  on  this  subject.  Besides  all 
general  histories,  see  F.  0.  Baur,  Vorlet.  ueber  die  ChrUtliche 
Dogmengesch.  1866,  4  vols. ;  Hamack,  History  of  Dognuij  transL  by 
Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  Lond.  1894 ;  Loofs,  DogmengeachichUf  Halle,  1893. 
On  rites,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiguities,  London,  1875  (unequal). 

Varieties  of  tendency  and  of  attainment  appear  in  any 
Christian  society  or  set  of  societies.  In  the  early  Church, 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  progress  and  change  due 
to  a  time  of  rapid  growth.  Before  the  end  of  our  period 
Gnosticism,  and  Montanism,  and  the  special  tendencies  of 
the  apologetic  writers,  all  had  time  to  make  their  impres- 
sion. Some  churches,  too,  were  more  sheltered  from  such 
influences,  while  on  some  they  played  incessantly.  Hence 
old  fashions  could  appear  alongside  of  new  ones.  What 
is  now  to  be  said  must  be  subject  to  the  qualifications 
which  this  state  of  things  suggests. 

Perhaps  the  most  needful  preparation  for  appreciating 
the  beliefs  of  the  early  Church,  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
assumption  or  impression  that  the  post-apostolic  Church 
started  with  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  as  that 
is  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  New  Testament.  That 
is  a  natural  assumption,  and  it  is  often  made  without  a 
thought;  but  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  facts.  What  the 
apostles  and  some  others  of  their  generation  taught  is 
one  thing;  what  the  Church  proved  able  to  receive  is 
quite  another.  The  tradition  of  the  apostolic  ministry 
was  vivid ;  the  writings  embodying  its  message,  which  we 
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still  poaeess,  were  circulating,  aud  they  were  soon  collected 
and  set  apart  as  a  special  deposit.  But  the  Church, 
which  had  a  glowing  sense  of  the  worth  of  Christianity, 
had  aa  yet  laid  but  feeble  and  partial  Iiold  on  its  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Elementariness  is  the  signa- 
ture of  all  the  early  literatura  It  is  not  for  that  the 
less  Christian ;  and  anything  else  would  be  non-natural ; 
but  the  fact  must  be  emphasiaed.  The  Church  had  waded 
aa  yet  but  a  Uttio  way  into  this  wide  sen.  Great  eleinentB 
of  apostolic  teaching  had  hardly  become  at  all  audible. 
But,  especially,  much  that  did  float  round  Christian  minds, 
aud  that  is  rehearsed  at  times  in  the  writings,  has  not 
revealed  its  significance.  Its  meaning  is  caught  faintly ; 
the  thoughts  it  awakens  are  indefinite.  The  apostles 
speak  with  power  and  certainty  of  great  spiritual  facte 
aud  forces,  wtiose  being  aud  whose  laws  are  clear  to  them. 
But  to  their  disciples  the  meaning  is  often  dim  and 
the  impression  dubious,  so  that  the  range  of  ]irin- 
ciples  remains  bidden.  All  this  was  inevitable;  it  would 
have  been  so  with  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  us  in  their 
place.  Ages  of  study,  of  meditation,  of  controversies,  of 
obedience,  of  devotion,  of  discipline  were  to  work  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  into  the  mind 
of  Christendom.  It  was  enough  for  the  early  Church  that 
some  bright  central  certainties  held  them  fast,  filled  and 
fixed  their  souls  with  full  assurance.  Under  the  influence 
of  these,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  believe  that  the  great 
inheritance  of  truth  and  grace  stretched  much  farther  than 
their  eyes  could  see. 

Where  doctrines  have  been  crystallised  by  controversy 
it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  them.  Aa  that  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  the  state  of  the  Christian  mind  must  be 
indicated  by  description. 

Perhaps  nothing  strikes  one  more  than  the  singular 
moral  heat — the  enthusiasm  about  goodness  —  which 
we  meet  in  the  Christiaji  writings.'  To  be  good  is  no 
longer  a  doctrine  of  philosophy  or  a  matter  of  taste ;  it  is 
*  Dtnuldwn,  Chrittian  lAI,  i.  p.  S4. 
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a  calling,  a  career;  a  eummons,  as  imperative  as  it  is 
wonderful,  has  awakened  men  to  it.  There  broke  into 
consciousness  among  the  Christians  a  new  relation  to  the 
moral  standard.  The  standard  itself  is  often  set  forth  in 
terms  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Stoic  moralists, 
or  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  law  idealised  on  Stoic  lines. 
Often,  no  doubt,  the  inwardness  of  it,  and  the  stress  laid 
on  love,  forgiveness  of  wrongs,  meekness,  gentleness, 
humility,  helpfttlness,  proclaim  the  new  influences  that 
are  at  work.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
definition  of  the  standard  that  is  important,  but  the  new 
relation  to  it.  It  has  become  for  Christians  their  inherit- 
ance to  be  realised,  their  proper  destiny  to  be  achieved,  the 
field  on  which  they  are  to  make  good  the  reality — the  glory 
— of  the  religion  which  has  taken  them  captiva 

Already  some  approved  asceticiams  are  beginning  to 
be  valued  and  to  be  accepted  as  rules  of  lifa  With 
some  this  expressed  simply  the  wish  to  be  like  Christ, 
who  was  poor.  Again,  as  all  Christian  goodness  implies 
self  -  discipline  and  self  -  repression,  as  steady  preference  of 
the  higher  aim  implies  repression  of  the  lower  impulse, 
it  becomes  plausible  to  infer  that  increase  of  self-sacrifice 
will  certainly  be  gain  in  goodness.  Once  more,  the  desire 
to  make  sure  of  one's  own  honesty  and  thoroughness,  to 
make  sure  that  no  weakness  is  cherished  and  no  hardness  is 
declined,  disposes  some  to  reckon  exceptional  asceticism  the 
safer  and  the  worthier  course.  This  does  not  go  much 
beyond  the  legitimate  liberty  of  choosing  what  seems  best 
for  a  man's  own  Christian  life;  but  it  does  go  somewhat 
further.^  Yet  a  benignant  way  of  looking  at  natural  ties, 
and  a  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  them  all,  are  still 
able  to  avert  extremes.* 

This  moral  enthusiasm  was  supported  and  deepened 
by  fear.  For  the  diflBculties  were  not  disguised, — the 
strength  of  temptation,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the  sad 
possibiHty  of  falls.      Yet,  long  as  the  race  may  be,  and 

^  It  figures  as  the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord,  Did,  yL  ;  2  Clem.  Rom.  viL  8« 
*  In  many  paasagea— 1  dem.  Bom.  i,l,%i  Ad  Diogn.  5, 
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hard  the  battle,  there  ia  Qnthing  for  it  but  victory  ;  nothing 

lesa    than    that    will     do.       And     what    they    seek    is   a 

victory  of  them  all,  as  a  company  that  would  fain  triumph 

tf^ether.     "  Let  ue   turn   with  all  our  hearts,  that  no  one 

of  lis  may  be  lost.     For  if  we  have  commandments  (and 

keep  them)  to  draw  men  from  idols  and  to  instruct  them, 

how  much  more  is  it  fit  that  no  aoul  that  has  once  known 

God  should  perish !     So  let  ua  support  one  another,  and 

stir  up  the  weak  in  goodness,  that  we  may  be  saved,  all  of 

^^  ufi,  converting  and  exhorting  one  another,"^     This  morality 

^^Liros  imperative  for  its  own  sake;   but  not  only  for  its  own 

^^Hnhe.     It  was  the  only  genuine  form  in  which  a  man  could 

^^Bxespond  to  the  divine  compassion ;  it  was  the  one  approved 

^^B  career  along  which  to  reach  the  fulness  of  the  lifo  eternal. 

^H        In  the  closest  connection  with  this  is  the  vivid  Chris- 

I^B^  tian  consciousness  of  being  face  to  face  with  the  decisions 

of   eternity.      The  whole   weight  of  the   contrast   between 

good   and   evil    was    to   embody    itself   in   final  weal    and 

■woe ;  and  the  day  of  this  judgment  was  speeding  on.  It 
me  near,  though  no  man  knew  how  near;  at  farthest 
Peath  was  not  far  off,  and  that  sealed  men  up  for  judg- 
ment. The  intensity  of  conviction  as  to  this  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  Christians.  The 
nncertjiinty  about  a  world  to  come  in  classic  religion 
and  philoHOpby  is  notorious.  The  Jews  had  specula- 
tions about  it,  which  embodied  the  thought  of  retribu- 
tion, but  these  lacked  finality.  According  to  their 
Apocalypse  there  is  no  last  end  of  anything.*  For  the 
Christians,  the  hope  of  complete  and  unending  well-being 
rose  into  view,  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  doom  prepared  for 
sin  and  a^Kistasy.  Almost  no  Christian  exhortation  omits 
these  topics ;  and  they  came  instinctively  to  the  lips  of 
the  martyrs  when  tempted  to  deny  their  faith.  These  great 
alternatives  were  speeding  on.  And  they  were  felt  reaching 
into  each  day's  business,  and  tiansfoiming  the  values  of  all 
things  here. 
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beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  Christian  oonyictione  about  ^  the  things 
surely  believed  among  us."  God  had  made  Himself  known,^ 
Quite  recently  He  had  revealed  Himself  in  the  world 
through  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  was  His  complete,  His 
decisive  revelation.  Men  had  longed,  had  yearned,  had 
looked  and  listened,  had  hoped  and  feared.  Now  God 
had  spoken;  He  had  emerged  upon  human  souls.  One, 
Spiritual,  Supreme,  Eternal,  the  fountain  of  all  being  and 
object  of  all  worship;  yet  having  a  mind  and  care  for 
each  man,  accessible  to  each  man,  intent  on  the  character 
of  each,  calling  each  man  to  fellowship  with  Himselt  He 
came,  with  perfect  truth  and  effectual  pity,  recognising  the 
problem  of  the  world's  sin  and  providing  the  remedy,  by 
coming  down  into  it  in  His  Son.  In  this  presence  man's 
life  assumed  a  new  significance.  The  hour  had  struck  for 
applying  judgment  Former  ages  with  their  relaxed  or 
depraved  manners  God  had  in  some  sense  tolerated.  Now 
He  commanded  all  men  to  repent  Things  became  clear 
and  sure. 

In  particular,  Christ  Himself  was  unique.  In  Him 
arrived  the  great  illumination  alike  of  duty  and  of 
destiny.  By  Him,  God,  and  human  life,  the  great  choice, 
and  the  eternal  issues,  had  been  set  in  an  intense  blaze 
of  light.  Nor  did  He  reveal  only  (which  was  easily  ex- 
pounded), He  also  saved.  How  He  did  so  was  not  so 
well  explained ;  but  it  was  felt  and  believed.  He  washed 
us  from  our  sins,  broke  the  chain  that  bound  us,  brought 
life  within  our  reach,  made  it  an  altogether  hopeful  thing 
for  us  to  choose  the  better  part  A  great  deal  of  New 
Testament  teaching  about  this  was  apprehended  not  at  all, 
or  in  the  vaguest  way;  but  the  thing  itself  was  sure. 
Also,  Christ  was  coming  again  to  judge  quick  and  dead, 
and  to  fulfil  all  the  promises.  Along  with  all  this  the 
conviction  that  Christ  was  not  merely  human  but  divine 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  is  quite  frankly  expressed.  With 
some  it  is  more  in  the  foreground  of  their  thought,  with 
others  more  in  the  background.       We  have   already    met 

^  Ad  Dloffii,  7 ;  2  Clem.  Rom.  I  5-8,  eto. 
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JO  claimed  for      ^^^ 
hct»,  use  ri  bine  " 


"Witb  Christians,  generally  of  Jewish  origin, 
Christ  only  a  pure  nml  lofty  manliood  ;  and  others,  useribing 
to  Him  a  siipraraundane  nature,  thought  of  His  manhood 
OB  Bonicthing  fleeting  and  unreal.  But  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  the  maes  of  Christians  regarded  Hiui  as  both 
divine  and  human.  How  many  of  them,  if  forced  to  ex- 
_.jplain  themselves,  would  have  explained  in  the  liue  of  later 
"Souncils,  is  debatable.  Rut  the  two  aspects  of  Christ  were 
resent,'  dimly  or  clearly.  With  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Sie  Holy  Spirit  took  His  place  in  Christian  minds ;  that  was 
ietlled  by  the  formula  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.).^ 

Ae  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  under  Chris- 
bnity,  two  moods  of  mind  strove  with  one  another ;  on 
one  hand,  the  sense  of  divine  goodwill  and  help — 
trbich  must  be  aU-aiifficient ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of 
'  dangers  which  called  for  the  utmost  effort.  When  it  comes 
to  particulars,  it  often  seems  as  if  the  Christian,  after  baptism, 
under  the  moral  iufliienceB  of  Chriftianity,  must  get  along 

I  as  well  as  he  can — must  in  that  view  save  himself ;  yet,  on 
ittie  other  side,  the  impression  comes  out  with  no  less  force 
4^at  Chriatianity  really  brings  life  eternal  within  our  reach, 
iuui  expresses  a  benignity  so  near  and  real  that  no  hopes 
^D  be  too  high.^ 
f  But,  at  all  events,  whatever  perplexity  might  beset  the 
question  of  the  individual,  something  definite  and  bright 
rose  to  view  in  thinking  of  the  Church.  Certainly  Christ 
meant  to  have  a  Church,  and  should  not  be  disap])ointed ; 
l_  the  Church  is  destined  to  victory  and  life  everlasting. 
Kbat  did  not  imply  the  flnal  well-being  of  all  her  children: 
I  the  Church  fought  her  way  onwards,  many  a  member 
■  might  be  snatched  from  her  by  the  powers  of  evil.  But 
the  Church  must  survive ;  through  all  assaults  she  is 
destined  to  victory;  and  meanwhile  the  loving  presence  of 
the  Lord,  of  which  the  individual  could  not  always  assure 
himself,  could  be  more  confidently  counted  on  in  the 
Cburch,      Hence  association  with   the   Church,  cultivating 

*  ThU  aiTliject  camen  n\<  again  in  tho  chapter  oa  Christ  uid  God. 

*  Implied,  t.g.,  in  prayer,  HenuBa,  Maud.  ix. 
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its  fellowship  and  observances,  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  its  common  life,  promoted  present  Christian  comfort,  and 
became  the  pledge  of  Christian  hope.  As  the  Christians 
held  together  in  this  line  they  could  most  fully  feel  the 
Lord's  presence  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  could  be  strong  to 
overcome  the  world. 

This  was  so  much  the  more  natural,  because  the  power 
of  evil,  also,  was  conceived  as  a  concrete  system,  a  king- 
dom, with  its  Satanic  head,^  its  inspiring  and  energising 
demons,  and  its  concrete  embodiments  and  agencies  through- 
out the  world.  All  that  was  unchristian  or  antichristian 
fell  under  this  conception.  The  machinery  of  the  great 
system  was  at  work  everywhere.  How  could  a  Christian 
feel  safe,  except  as  he  felt  himself  participant  of  the 
common  social  life  of  the  counter-kingdom,  the  despised 
but  invincible  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Everything  in  Christianity  was  divine, — it  came  from 
divine  revelation,  and  was  animated  by  divine  life.  The 
Church  therefore,  which  is  the  completest  earthly  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity,  must  eminently  be  divine.  It  in- 
cluded much  human  weakness  and  inconsistency;  but  its 
institutions  and  its  life  were  from  on  high.  Hence  a  very 
visible  tendency  prevails  to  hold  every  institution  and  ob- 
servance, which  at  any  time  found  acceptance  in  the  Church, 
as  something  divine,  original,  apostolic.  Change  went  on, 
but  the  results  of  change  were  canonised.  This  is  con- 
tinuously exemplified  all  down  the  history.* 

Christians  lived  in  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  return 
in  power  and  great  glory,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  judgment,  with  the  separate  issues  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  These  events,  according  to  the  general 
impression,  were  not  to  be  long  delayed;  but  no  definite 
term  was  assigned.  It  has  been  said  that  two  distinguish- 
able styles  of  eschatology  characterised  two  types  of  Christian 
thought — the  one  taking  pleasure  in  concrete  images  of  rest 
and  delight,  after  the  manner  of  Jewish  Apocalypses,  the 

^  Bam.  0.  4,  d  fUkat. 

*  Espeoially  visible  in  the  law  oode&^ApotL  ContL  eta 
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■Other  dwelling  more  on  emancipation  from  iii<aterial  condi- 
tioDS,  and  contemplatioii  of  trutli  in  God.  But  while  the 
early  writers  may  gravitate  towards  one  or  other  of  these  two 
poles,  the  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  no  Chrietian 
writer  repudiates  either.  Those  who  are  most  philosophic, 
and  moat  disposed  to  aspire  after  a(^dapaia,  maintain  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  all  that  it  implies ;  and 
those  who  are  attracted  by  tlie  more  millenarian  expecta- 
tions are  far  from  meaning  that  earthly  dclighta  can  satisfy 
God's  children.  The  conception  of  the  fw^  tirovpdviov  could 
be  approached  on  both  lines.' 

So  much  has  been  said,  because  very  brief  statements  of 
belief  hardly  represent  sufficiently  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tian minda  worked  on  matters  of  faith.  But,  of  course,  any 
religion  existing  in  a  cultured  age — especially  one  that  does 
not  stand  in  ancestral  customs  pleasing  to  the  Gods,  but 
presents  itself  aa  a  doctrine  of  light — must  be  able  to  say 
roundly  what  it  means.  When  anyone  came  to  be  baptized, 
the  question  came  clearly  up,  What  does  the  neophyte  accept  ? 
An  understanding  on  the  point  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
just  then ;  and  there  was  every  reason  for  its  being  ex- 
pressed with  care.  Accordingly,  some  protesaion  of  faith 
in  Christ — or  of  faith  in  the  great  name  into  which  a  man 
was  baptized,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — must  naturally 
be  supposed.  So  far  we  may  feel  sure.  If  a  longer  and 
more  fixed  creed  existed,  it  must  be  inferred  by  reasoning 
back  from  later  authoiitiea 

At  a  later  date  various  forms  of  creed  existed  in  difTerent 
churches — various  yet  very  closely  allied.  They  suggest 
an  early  form,  in  Greek  probably,  both  in  East  and  West, 
oonfessiug  faith  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  connecting  with  the  third  head  brief  clauses  of 
Christian  blessings  and  hopes.  When  the  wording  comes 
within  our  reach,  we  find  it  varying  only  slightly  in  the 
Western  churches,  and  the  Roman  chui'ch  claimed  for  its 
formula  a  direct  apostolic  origin,  on  which  account  it  would 
DO  cliange  upon  the  wording.     In  the  East  the 
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form,  if  we  are  to  assume  one,  had  been  varied  more  freely 
in  different  chorches  to  meet  successive  heresies ;  and  in  the 
East  there  existed  no  tradition  for  an  apostolic  origin  of  any 
creed. 

The  creed  now  known  as  the  Apostles'  is  one  form  of 
the  Western  creed ;  it  was  used  in  Gaul  as  far  back  as  the 
fifth  century.  But  the  old  Boman  form,  which  must 
have  been  in  use  A.D.  250,  and  for  two  centuries  after,  was 
a  little  shorter.  It  was  in  these  words :  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty :  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  only 
begotten,  our  Lord ;  who  was  begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Mary  the  Virgin,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
buried ;  the  third  day  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 
heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from  whence 
he  Cometh  to  judge  quick  and  dead :  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
holy  Church,  forgiveness  of  sins,  resurrection  of  the  flesh." 
The  phenomena  of  early  creeds,  in  their  likenesses  and  their 
differences,  are  conceived  to  point  back  to  some  form  like 
that  now  quoted,  existing  in  various  Western  churches  in  the 
second  century.  When  a  man  asserted  these  articles  he  took 
Christian  ground.  The  recognition  implied  or  imposed  upon 
him  the  state  of  mind  called  Faith.  These  things,  being  real, 
claimed  his  trust  and  allegiance,  and  he  acknowledged  so 
much  in  his  creed.  ^ 

We  find  also  in  the  churches,  especially  in  churches 
where  minds  were  active,  a  conception  of  the  significance  of 
the  creed,  or  of  the  common  belief,  for  Christian  thinking. 
It  was  the  common  belief  relating  itself  to  the  mental  move- 
ment of  the  time,  and  taking  ground  in  characteristic  asser- 
tions. Christian  revelation,  so  far  as  yet  apprehended,  left 
much  unsettled.  But  it  furnished  thinkers  and  teachers  with 
some  fixed  points  in  reference  to  the  speculation  of  the  time, 
which  could  be  roundly  expressed,  though  men  did  not  use 
one  unvarying  form  in  which  to  embody  them.  This  consent 
of  Christians  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  faith,  or  as  to  the 
common  teaching  received  among  them,  was  referred  to  as 

*  Qreek  (rtJ^i/SoXor,  perhapB  **  watchword."    Writers  of  the  fourth  century 
Bpeak  of  the  oread  as  nerer  committed  to  writing,  bnt  handed  down  orally. 
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the  Kavtiv,  or  the  rejfiiln.  veritatis.     It  assumes  prominence 

■ni  the  beginning  of  the  ne%%  period.^ 

V  Baptism  wus  adminiRtered,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Pather, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ueually,  but  not  always,  by 
inimeraion.  A  practice  of  baptising  is  the  name  of  Christ 
Bimply,  comes  into  view  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  was  always 
rather  questionabla  Baptism  presupposed  some  Christian 
instruction,  and  was  preceded  by  fasting.*  It  signified  tbe 
foi^veness  of  past  sins,  and  was  the  visible  point  of  depart- 
nre  of  the  new  life  under  Christian  influences  and  with  the 
inspiration  of  Christian  purposes  and  aims.  Hence  it  was 
the  "  seal "  (a^paylt)  which  it  concerned  a  man  to  keep 
inviolate.  "When  we  come  to  Tertullian  (De  Corona,  3),  we 
find  various  new  cireumstaneea  attached  to  the  admin- 
istration. These,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  begun  in  the 
present  period,  but  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence. 

The  Agape  or  love-feast  was  a  custom  of  apostolic 
times,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been 
connected  with  it.  The  Agape,  in  one  form  or  other,  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  for  a  long  time;  but  in  the  second 
century*  a  change  took  place  which  disconnected  the  sacra- 
ment from  the  religious  social  meal,  .joined  the  former  to  the 
principal  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  made  it  the  crowning 
act  of  tbe  worship  of  the  congregation,  when  that  was  com- 
pletely performed.     Justin  Martyr,  writing  near  the  middle 

1  Neither  the  regula  nor  the  creed  oppeiir  in  the  period  dow  before  us, 

t  by  the  Mid  of  it  tlicro  is  mnob  wmoh  to  think  lioth  wcro  jirescnt. 

'  'Whethot  tbe  ngyda  or  the   creed  conies  6rsi  hintorically  bos  been  miuie  ■ 

question.    The  rcj^u^a  is  jiUinlj  spoken  of  in  Cliristian  writings  long  before 

tbe  creed  ie  referred  t«  iii  tlio  flime  way.     But  thnt  can  ba  awounled  for; 

Mid  tbe  order  given  abovB  leems  to  the  writer  to  be  tlie  more  likely. 

Statnnpnts  of  the  lirgvla,  Iren.  t.  x.  L  ;  Tert  de  ProMr.  13,  dt  Virg. 
vd.  I>  ode.  Prax.  2  ;  Cltm.  Alex.  Slrom.  vi.;  Orig.  de  Print.  Proam.  4. 

Aa  to  the  CMed,  among  fori'iftn  wiEtem,  Habn,  BibHothik  drr  S^Me, 
BiMlan,  1677  ;  Casjari,  Qwltm  t.  Qafftichie  da  Tau/tymlHili,  1889 ;  V. 
Zcoobwiti,  Syieta  d.  KaUfkttik,  187G  ;  HurnBck  [Ajioit.  Symb.)  in  Henog, 
Kmltnqii-t.'  vol.  i.  Among  English  writerf,  Heurttey,  Sarmoaia  Sgmboiita. 
SirainMn,  article  in  Smith's  Did,  of  ArUiquUieii,  and  relT.  there.  Sandajr  in 
Jntnwl  of  Thtalog.  Slvdiet,  vol.  f.  p,  3. 
~~      *l}UadU,  vii.  ;  Justin  Mart  Apcl.  L  81. 

*  Latter  than  Ignatius,  l![i.  ad  Smffrn. 
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of  the  second  century,  refers  only  to  this  form  of  rite; 
but  the  date  must  have  varied  in  different  churches,  and 
the  old  connection  with  the  Agape  appears  here  and 
there  later.  We  gather  also  from  Ignatius  that  within 
one  church  the  love-feast,  with  its  sacramental  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lord's  death,  might  take  place  among  smaller 
groups  of  worshippers,  as  well  as  in  the  set  meeting  of  the 
Christian  congregation  as  such.^  Ignatius  appears  to  dislike 
this  practice.  At  all  events,  he  is  clear  that  no  meeting  of 
this  kind  should  be  held  without  the  bishop's  authority,  and 
he  presses  the  view  that  in  one  church  there  should  be 
united  observance,  with  all  the  constitutive  elements  of  the 
organised  church  present. 

Besides  the  observance  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated  after  the  baptism  of  a  new  convert,  and  no 
doubt  at  other  times.  The  celebrant  is  referred  to  by 
Justin  as  the  "  presiding  person,"  and  there  is  nothing  as  yet 
to  indicate  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  was  held  to 
depend  on  "orders."  At  the  same  time,  alike  the  cele- 
bration in  separate  groups,  and  by  persons  not  specially 
authorised,  could  easily  lend  itself  to  schisms,  and  re- 
striction in  both  respects  was  certain  to  be  ultimately 
agreed  upon.  In  churches  whose  practice  is  represented 
by  the  IHdache,  it  was  deemed  desu-able  to  have  for  the 
eucharist  short  fixed  forms  of  prayer.  The  forms  given 
are  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  absence  of  clear  reference 
to  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  to  forgiveness  or 
reconciliation.  The  leading  thoughts  are  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  its  eventual  gathering  to  Christ,  the  spiritual 
food  and  drink  imparted  to  believers,  the  light  and  im- 
mortality to  which  Christians  are  called,  and  the  near 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  Didache  recognises  the  right  of 
the  prophet  to  pray  in  such  terms  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
Justin  Martyr  says  the  presiding  person  prays  according 
to  his  ability.  It  is  probable  that  the  prayer  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Lord's  day  service  took  the  form  chiefly 
of   supplication,  and    in    the   eucharistic   part   of   thanks- 

>  Ignat  Philad.  4,  JBph.  20. 
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giving.      Ab  early  as   Ignatius  and  the  Bidache  I 
€V)(apitnia  occurs  in  application  to  the  whole  ministration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  even  to  the  elements. 

That  in  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements  the 
participalion  of  t!ie  worshippers  in  the  body  and  hlood  of 
Clirist  is  Boleranly  affirmed,  both  on  their  part  and  on 
God'B,  may  be  said  to  be  the  common  teaching ;  but  what 
'the  nature  of  this  participation  is,  according  to  Ignatius 
and  Jiistiu,  and  what  tho  relation  of  the  elements  to  that 
which  they  represent,  is  a  question  which  will  be  differently 
answered,  just  ob  the  statements  on  these  subjects  in  the  New 
Testament  are  differently  understood  in  different  schools. 

This  service  has  to  be  considered  also  from  another  point 
of  view.  From  the  e-arliest  period  probably  it  was  customary 
for  the  people  to  bring  gifts  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
including  especially  bread  and  wine.  These  were  needed  for 
the  Agape,  and  any  surplus  was  available  for  Christians 
whoee  wants  had  to  be  provided  for.  From  this  supply  the 
portions  were  taken  which,  after  the  eucharistio  prayers, 
were  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 

These  contributions  in  kind  were  the  Upa,  which  the 
office-bearers  presented,  as  gifts  brought  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  His  Church.  And  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  technical  term  for  temple  offerings  (•rrpo<nj)epfiv^) 
should  be  applied  to  them,  the  rather  that  the  term 
etymol<^cally  means  simply  to  bring  forward  or  present. 
This  fell  in  also  with  the  Christian  feeling  that  the 
worshippers,  as  God's  redeemed,  had  it  for  their  duty  and 
privilege  to  otTer  themselves  to  God — all  tliey  were,  and 
all  they  had — and  to  do  so  then,  especially,  when  admitted 
to  the  highest  expression  of  fellowship  with  the  Sou  and 
with  the  Fatlier ;  so  that  tlie  gift  they  brought  with  them 
was  only  a  token  of  the  surrender  of  alL     In  particular, 

'  1  Clem.  Rora.  L  14,  rpoafve-friiiTa.t  ri  aJjra,  But  il  U  not  quite  cortaln 
tkat  theM  nrnterisl  contribntions  were  ns  yet  8;K>kr'iL  of  as  iQpa,  and  the 
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this  feeling  of  grateful  obligation  necessarily  animated 
the  eucharistic  prayer.  Then,  any  sentiment  of  thankful 
offering  to  God  which  expressed  itself  in  the  S&pa  in 
general,  must  especially  have  followed  that  portion  of  them 
which,  in  the  service,  was  as  it  were  specially  accepted 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  honoured  to  become  the  expression 
of  what  Christ,  on  His  part,  gave  and  gives,  in  virtue  of 
His  sacrifice  of  Himself.  In  the  portion  so  employed, 
what  W81S  brought  by  the  Christian  people  to  the  Lord 
seemed  to  meet  that  which  the  Lord  brought  and  com- 
municated to  them.  Up  to  this  point  nothing  hindered 
the  thought  of  "offering"  or  presentation  as  embodying 
one  aspect  of  the  transaction.  If  that  offering  in  itself 
was  small,  it  was  fashioned  to  great  honour  in  the  use 
for  which  the  Lord  accepted  and  employed  it,  and  it  was 
the  token  of  the  greater  offering  of  loving  hearts  and  lives. 
Such  considerations  make  it  intelligible  that  as  early  as 
Justin  we  find  the  whole  service  spoken  of  as  the  7rpo<r<f>opd. 
It  was  the  Christian  offering  as  contrasted  with  Gentile 
sacrifices.  But  this  use  of  language  rather  obscured  the 
main  meaning  of  the  sacrament ;  and  it  lent  itself,  eventu- 
ally, to  an  impression  that  the  thought  of  offering  might 
be  applicable  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  religious  trans- 
action, and  especially  to  the  elements  after  consecration ; 
so  that  Christ  sacrificed  for  us  is  somehow  the  7r/oo(r<^opa 
which  Christian  men  offer  in  the  eucharist.  Nothing 
in  our  period  suggests  that  this  conception  (which  sup- 
poses us  to  present  to  our  Lord  that  which  He,  in  fact, 
is  presenting  or  representing  to  us)  had  taken  being;  but 
the  form  of  language  had  already  been  provided  out 
of  which  it  was  to  grow.  The  eucharistic  irpoaipopd 
appears  as  yet  in  Justin  Martyr  only.^  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  thought  of  a 
special  priesthood,  alone  qualified  to  make  the  offering,  is 
also  unknown.  Justin,  in  connection  with  the  eucharist, 
speaks  of    the   whole   Christian  congregation  as  the  high- 

^  Ignatius  speaks  thrico  of  the  altnr — Philad.  4,  Epk.  6,    Trail.  7.     But 
this  is  an  ideal  altar,  in  allusion  to  the  Levitioal  type.    See  Lightfoot. 


rpriestly  race  (IXal.  116,  117)  who  offer  true  and  pure 
aacritiGes;  and  he  goes  uu  to  identify  tliese  sacrifices  as 
the  Christian  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  Christian 
commemoration  "  in  food  dry  and  moist,  in  which  the  suffer- 
ing of  our  Lord  is  remembered." 

Generally,  one  sees  the  working  of  a  set  purpose  to  find 
a  Christian  sense  for  Old  Testament  sayings,  and  therefore 
to  find  aspects  of  Christian  ordinances  to  which  Levitical 
language    can    be    applied.       Such    a    tendency    must    be 
expected  to   exert   itself,  with   special  force,  in  connection 
Lwith  symbolical  ordinances  like  the  eiicharist. 
I        A  lively  sense  of  a  wonderful  union  to  Christ,  specially 
I  Itrought  home  to  ua  in   the  eucharist,  dominates  all  the 
language  used ;  and  whatever  benefits  arise  to  men  through 
onion   to  Christ,  might    be   suggested   in    this   connection. 
Specifically,    some    writers     suggest     tlie     idea    that     the 
sacrament  received  operates  on  our  bodies  as  an  influence 
disposing  them  to  resun-ection  and  immortal  life.'     But  how 
far  this  is  literally  intended,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  for,  in  any 
view,  resorrection  and  eternal  life  are  ours  in  union  with 
Christ,  and  that  living  union  is  represented  in  the  eucharist. 
Sin   and   the  forgiveness  of  sins   were  topics  of  which 
much   had  to  be  said ;  yet  the  doctrine  of  them  was  en- 
tangled in  views  and  impressions  arising  from  the  Church's 
I    disciplina     Baptism  seals  to  men  the  forgivenesfl  of  sins.* 
L  No  doubt  actual  forgiveness  couM  not  be  assumed  without 
I  reference  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  candidate  for  baptism ; 
'    for  in   him   faith   and   repentance   are   required,   and   they 
might  not  be  really  present.     Stitl  forgiveness  of  all  past 
sica  is  a  blessing  held  out  to  faith  in  baptism.     But  how  as 
to  sins  after  baptism  ? 

First,   there   are    some    sins  which    are   also   scandals. 

■  I^nst.  ^A.  20. 

I  *  Tlus  ia  eqaivAlent,  iccardlng  ta  Tp.rtiilliKD,  to  rorgircneM  at  oonTeirion, 

B'if  baptino,  tbongli  intendeil,  docg  not  iinmediiitelj  t»ko  pliico — if,  Tor  insttnce, 
KA  it  reverentiallj  delajsd,  "Fidfs  integm  eecnra  est  de  salute"  (Tart,  da 
P  ]bft.  18) ;  but  baptism  ii  tha  taeramtiUaJ  don&tioii  of  forgivi^Dess  ;  thcierors 

ti  fa  the  visiblE  epoch  of  (brgivcuoss  for  Cburch  purposes,  and  the  wcroiiieulal 

•Ml  of  it  to  the  bolievar  himselt 
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When  these  become  known  they  interrupt  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  Church  separates  the  sinner,  until 
satisfied  of  his  restoration  to  a  better  mind.  Now  the 
habit  of  early  writers  is  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  the 
Church's  peace  and  the  loss  of  God's,  also  of  the  (legiti- 
mate) possession  of  the  Church's  peace  and  the  possession 
of  God's,  as  if  the  one  interpreted  the  other.  Hence,  in 
regard  to  such  sins  (especially  impurity,  idolatry,  and 
murder),  the  question  about  '*  forgiveness "  is  the  question 
about  the  Church's  right  to  restore.  Many  maintained 
that  for  these  great  sins  there  is  no  forgiveness  after  that 
which  is  sealed  in  baptism.  Others  (whose  view  prevailed 
more  widely  as  time  went  on)  allowed  one  more  forgiveness 
upon  penitence,  but  none  after  that.  Lastly,  there  were  those 
(but  they  are  hardly  visible  till  the  third  century, — yet 
the  view  may  have  been  acted  on  before)  who  allowed  more 
than  one  restoration.  Those  who  restricted  the  Church's 
right  to  restore  meant  that,  in  such  cases,  the  forgiveness  of 
the  sinner  could  not  be  presumed  or  assured.  But  they 
did  not  mean  to  shut  out  all  hopa  If  the  sinner  continued 
penitent  till  he  died,  he  might,  or  would,  find  forgiveness  in 
the  next  world ;  but  not  in  this  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  sins  less  aggravated  were  conceived 
to  find  forgiveness  through  current  religious  exercises  with 
almsgiving ;  they  required  no  more  special  provision  for 
taking  them  away.  But  this  wai  in  its  own  nature  an 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  distinction.  Which  are  the 
really  great  sins  ?  Not  necessarily  those  which  bulk  largest 
in  human  eyes.  This  difficulty  was  felt.  For  while  some- 
times the  plenitude  of  grace  was  regarded  as  easily  cleans- 
ing the  occasional  stains  of  a  redeemed  people,^  at  other 
times  the  Christian  consciousness  of  sins  became  very  press- 
ing.* The  special  lessons  of  Hermas  concerning  his  sins 
begin  with  the  consciousness  of  a  passing  thought  of  evil ; 

*  1  Clem.  Rom.  iL  8 :  "  With  godly  confidence  yon  stretched  forth  your 
hands  to  Qod  Almighty,  beseeching  Him  to  be  merciful  to  yon,  if  ye  had  been 
guilty  of  any  involuntary  transgression." 

'  2  Clem.  Bom.  ziiL  8,  xyiii  2. 


then  his  lack  of  good  government  in  his  family,  and  a  habit 
of  lying  begin  to  come  home  to  liim.  Hia  whole  life 
Wcomes  BO  defective  in  his  eyes,  that  the  announcement 
of  one  more  opportunity  of  repentance  before  the  Lord 
comee,  consoles  him  greatly.  That  is,  he  feela  that  the 
teseer  eins  in  his  case  require  as  express  relief  as  the 
greater  might.  This  special  grant  of  one  repentance  after 
baptism  is  not  regarded  by  Hernias  as  a  standing  ordinance 
in  the  Church.  It  is  allowed  for  once  only,  that  men  may 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves  for  tlie  Loid'a  return.' 

Amid  all  that  created  exultation  and  called  forth  effort 
among  ChriBtiaita,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  a  serious 
estimate  of  its  ill-desert,  could  not  but  have  a  large  place, 
On  the  other  band,  the  impression  of  the  divine  benignity 
and  compassion  towards  the  penitent  was  never  lacking. 
But  clear  thoughts  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Lord 
deals  with  men  about  sins,  especially  after  baptism,  never 
were  attained.  Out  of  this  perplexity  arose,  after  a  long 
time,  the  Homish  sacrament  of  penance. 

In  some  churches  there  bad  been  the  practice,  at  an 
early  period,  of  confessing  openly  whatever  each  member 
felt  to  have  been  a  tranwgreseion  on  his  part,  with  the 
view  of  clearing  his  conscience  before  common  prayer  and 
communion.*  This  would  apply  specially  to  any  wrong 
done  to  a  brother,  but  the  rule  may  have  applied  to 
transgressions  generally.  No  doubt  this  turned  out  to  be 
inexpedient  But  public  penitence  continued  to  be  exacted 
in  connection  with  grave  or  scandalous  sins.  We  may  believe 
the  leading  or  ruling  persona  in  congregations  would  be 
consulted,  when  a  conscience-stricken  believer  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  own  particular  offence  required  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way. 

The  yearly  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death  and 
resurrection  at  Easter  reveals  itself,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  by  a  debate  which  then  arose.  From 
a  period  which  cannot  be  assigned,  the  custom  had 
wevailed  of  distinguishing  the   Wednoaday  and 

'  Hermas,  MaTid.  Ui.  ftnd  it.  S,  t.  '  Didache, 
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each  week  by  some  religious  observancea  —  of  course,  in 
additioa  to  the  first  day  of  tbe  week,  on  which  the  chief 
weight  was  laid.  Annually,  when  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  came  round,  and  when  the  observances  connected 
with  it  became  prominent  in  every  Jewish  community, 
the  Christian  churches  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Christian  worship  of  that  week  was  coloured  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  events  associated  with  our 
Lord's  last  Passover.  This  was  the  more  certain  because 
in  the  earliest  days  almost  every  church  included  members 
who  were  Jews,  and  strongly  imbued  with  Jewish  habits 
and  associations.  In  the  earliest  period,  indeed,  many 
continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts.  One  way  in 
which  this  situiition  worked  was,  that  whatever  the  day 
of  the  week  might  be  on  which  the  Passover  fell,  the 
Friday  (being  the  week-day  of  the  Lord's  death)  took  on 
the  character  of  commemorating  the  crucifixion,  and  so, 
naturally,  the  next  Sunday  became  the  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection.  This  form  of  observance  must  have 
been  very  general ;  we  find  it  prevailing  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  West.  But  in  Asia  Minor  they  followed  a  practice 
according  to  which  tbe  Passover  day  in  each  year,  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  might  be,  was  devoted  to 
commemorate  the  death,  and  probably  in  the  evening  the 
period  of  mourning  ended,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  introduced  the  period  of  rejoicing.  This  way  was 
not  loss  natural  than  the  other,  and  might  even  claim, 
from  one  point  of  view,  to  be  more  exact.  But  as  tbe 
Passover  day  was  naturally  accepted  annually  as  fixed  by 
the  Jews,  this  had  the  elfect  of  bringing  the  Christian 
celebration  into  constant  coincidence  with  the  Jewish  one ; 
while,  on  the  former  arrangement,  such  coincidence  only 
happened  occasionally.  Charity  might  have  regarded  the 
Asiatic  practice  as  einbodying  a  constant  protest  against 
Judaism;  but  zeal  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  form  of 
Judaising. 

At  all  events,  after  a  time  oflence  began  to  be  taken 
at   the  Asiatic  peculiarity  in  this   respect.      Hence,  when 
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AnioetuB  (A.D.  154-166)  was  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Borne,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  then  a  very  old  man,  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  arrange 
the  difference.  The  Asiatics  were  in  a  minority ;  but  theirs 
was  at  that  time  a  very  vigorous  ecclesiastical  life;  and 
besides,  they  traced  their  practice  back  to  the  Apostle  John 
and  other  great  authoritie&  They  therefore  did  not  feel 
they  oould  give  way ;  nor  did  the  Bomans  on  their  side. 
At  that  time  the  two  parties  agreed  to  bear  with  one 
another,  and  Anicetus,  in  token  of  Christian  friendship, 
made  Polycarp  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  church. 
Ijiter,aa  we  shall  see,  in  the  time  of  Victor  (bishop  of  Some, 
A.a  189— 19  8),  the  controversy  revived  with  great  bitterness. 


CHAPTER   V 
Afoloqists 

J.  0.  T.  Otto,  Oorptu  Apologetarwn  ChriiUanorwn,  8nd  ed.  6  toIb^  Jento, 
1876,  is  a  useful  collectioiL 

The  Apologists  fill,  relatively,  a  large  place  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  century.  They  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  century ;  but  it  may  be  best  to  deal  with 
them  now.  Aristides,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Minucius  Felix  (probably),  come  within  our 
period.  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hermias,  Origen, 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  and  others  fall  later.^ 

Their  task  was  to  represent  Christianity,  and  defend  it 
in  relation  to  the  alien  and  adverse  forces  which  have  been 
described.  Their  main  concern,  speaking  generally,  is  with 
the  Gentile  world ;  but  Justin  Martyr  has  left  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  case  of  Christianity  versus  Judaism ;  and 
Apologists  often  refer  to  Judaism  as  one  of  the  alternatives 
naturally  present  to  the  minds  of  men  at  that  time.  As 
regards  the  Gentile  world,  the  Apologists,  speaking  generally, 
have  an  eye  to  the  action  of  the  government ;  they  plead 
for  toleration.  But  at  the  same  time  they  press  the  claims 
of  Christianity  on  the  classes  that  are  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  writing.  The  Odavius  of  Minucius  Felix 
is  not  on  the  face  of  it  directed  at  all  to  the  government 
or  to  the  tribunals.  It  is  rather  a  literary  treatment  of  a 
current  question.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus, 

The  Apologists  put  Christianity  forward  as  the  true  and 

^  The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetua  is  contested. 
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the  eternal  religion.  From  first  to  last  it  has  claimed  the 
loyalty  of  meu  ;  but  as  announced  by  Christ,  it  is  set  forth, 
at  last,  adequately,  80  that  in  its  purity  and  its  certainty  it 
may  do  its  work  among  men.  Thoy  assume  the  classes  whom 
they  address  to  possess  the  intellectual  training  of  the  age, 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
the  conceptions  and  schemes  of  thought  which  that  training 
sapplied.  God, — ^Virtue, — a  possible  or  probable  survival  of 
spiritual  natures  after  death, — these  were  themes  which  the 
Platonic  and  the  Stoic  schools  (often,  by  this  time,  fusing 
themselves  together)  bad  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Also  the  thought  of  a  divine  nature  which  mediates  between 
the  Highest  God  and  the  concrete  world  was  extensively 
entertained. 

What  then  is  the  Christianity  which  the  Apologists 
propound  to  their  contemporaries  1  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apologists,  seta  forth  God  as  the  only  God, 
unapproached  in  nature  and  dominion,  a  pure  spirit.  He 
is  represented  much  on  the  lines  of  those  older  schools 
which  dwell  on  Hia  essential  remoteness  from  the  material 
and  the  concrete.  He  is  eternal  and  immutable,  He  is 
also  righteous  and  good.  He  is  sole  Creator  of  the  world, 
both  physical  and  moral,  and  is  the  Lord  of  Providence. 
The  world  therefore  is,  essentially  and  in  the  main,  beautiful 
and  good  (though  graduated  as  to  both  qualities,  and  capable 
of  evil),  and  it  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  man, 
who  unites  the  two  elements  of  matter  and  spirit.  It  is 
therefore  the  same  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  alike 
the  moral  region  and  in  the  physical;  and  He  is  the 
ho  deals  with  us  in  salvalion. 

The  ancient  Church  bad  a  very  lively  sense  of  the 
importance  of  certainly  aa  to  all  this.  They  held  fast  the 
double  thought — on  the  one  hand,  that  God  is  the  principle 
and  source  of  the  world;  on  the  other  hand,  that  God,  aa 
immortal  and  eternal,  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  world 
as  comiptible  and  transient.     In  the  former  it  is  involved 


--    then 
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as  furnishing  parables  of  redemption.  On  both  grounds, 
commentaries  on  Gen.  L  came  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
Christian  literature. 

The  revelation  of  this  God,  both  in  creation  and  to  the 
creatures,  is  carried  on  by  the  Logos  (also  the  Son)  of  God, 
the  manifest  and  manifesting  reason.  He  comes  forth  from 
the  eternal  Father;  yet  so  that  the  Father  loses  nothing 
by  the  process. 

Man,  in  particular,  is  so  related  to  God  that  Truth  is  a 
common  element  for  God  and  man.  The  highest  truth, 
indeed,  requires  to  be  revealed,  but  man  is  apt  for  such 
revelation.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  revelation  in  the  nature 
of  man,  a  "  seed  of  the  Word  "  more  or  less  present  to  all 
men.  Hence  it  is,  at  least  ideally,  possible  for  men,  even 
now  and  without  further  revelation,  to  attain  suflScient 
knowledge  of  God ;  but  it  is  difficult.  There  are,  however, 
additional  ministries  of  the  Logos,  which,  in  various  degrees, 
have  tended  to  the  same  end.  All  these  are  crowned  and 
completed  in  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  could  be  connected,  of  course, 
with  the  vov<:  of  Plato  and  the  \6yoi  of  the  Stoics,  as  well 
as  with  the  X0709  of  Philo,  and  it  was  connected  on  the 
Christian  side  with  the  person  of  Christ.  In  addition,  the 
Apologists  recognise  as  distinct  the  Holy  Spirit  (sometimes 
identified  with  <ro<f)ta)]  but  this  is  an  element  suggested 
rather  by  their  Christian  faith  than  by  their  intellectual 
scheme. 

Man  has  been  endowed  with  reason  and  free-will ;  and 
he  is  destined  to  a  life  transcending  earth  and  time.  This 
blessed  life  is  to  be  attained  by  a  course  of  holy  walking 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Virtue  is  conceived  on  the 
principle  of  surmounting  desires  and  impulses  pertaining 
to  the  body,  and  living  spiritually.  The  natural  morality 
is,  to  surpass  nature  and  so  find  oneself  related  to  God  and 
man  in  a  pure  and  lofty  manner.  By  equanimity,  indiffer- 
ence to  want,  purity,  goodness,  always  under  the  influence 
of  the  Logos,  man  even  here  rises  above  the  transient,  and 
finds  his  way  to  the  other  world  with  its  vision  of  God. 
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K^ts,    rather    than    the    great    thought    of    love,    ia    the 

EWatchword   of    the    Apologists:    though    with    a  consciouB- 

that  a  gentle,  helpful,  unselfish  temper  is  au  element 

|,in  it.     Along  with  this  spiritual  hope  the  reBurrection  of 

I  the  dead  was  6rmly  aasertecl ;  also  the  judgment  and  two- 

P  fold  retribution.      Life    lived    under   the   influence  of   the 

LogoB  leads  on   to  aij)0apa(a — a  state  free  from  darkness 

and  decay.     As  the  peeuHar  manner  of  God's  own  existence 

is  emphatically   marked   out    hy    this  same    word,  so   the 

^ destiny  for  man  which  it  indicates,  suggenta  for  him 
also  a  divine  manner  of  existence.  This  thought  is  dis- 
tinctly present  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  continues  to 
recur  far  down  the  Greek  Christian  literature,  llaii  saved 
ifl  in  a  manner  deified.  This  connects  again  with  the 
Incarnation  as  the  fitting  means  towards  such  a  result. 

This  view  of  the  true  good  is  so  congenital  to 
man,  that  the  response  to  it  was  due  on  the  pnrt  of  men 
even  from  the  beginning.  Christian  religion  in  this  view 
baa  claimed  men  all  along.  But  in  our  present  condition 
the  true  knowledge  and  the  right  impressions  have  been 
hindered.  Darkness  and  uncertainty  beset  men,  and  they 
sre  enslaved  in  lusts  and  in  misleading  beliefs.  How  has 
thia  come  about?  If  there  is  in  every  man  a  seed  of  the 
eternal  reason,  if  also  the  energy  of  the  Logos  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  put  forth  exceptionally  in  some  men 
who  have  been  examples  and  instructors  to  their  fellows, 
why  has  truth  so  far  failed  to  do  its  work  ?  The  main 
practical  answer  which  the  Apologists  have  to  give  is  to 
refer  to  the  influence  of  djfimona,  who  have  in  some  way 
come  into  great  power  in  this  lower  world,  and  whom  men 
have  allowed  to  estaMiah  a  baneful  influence  among  tliem. 

Christian  religion,  then,  is  the  truth  concerning  all 
these  matters  operating  duly  on  men.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  here  and  there,  it  might  conceivably  have 
been  attained  by  the  light  of  nature;  but  it  has  from  the 
beginning  been  authoritatively  revealed  by  the  prophets, 
sod  now  at  last  conclusively  in  the  incarnation  and  life 
of  Ohiist     Thoughtful  men  among  the  Greeks  attained  to 
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a  large  measure  of  the  truth ;  but  for  the  most  part  their 
attaiiimotit  was  partial,  and  largely  beset  with  uncertainty. 
Now,  in  the  incarnation  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
Himself,  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  the  sages  baa  been 
confirmed  and  completed.  Now,  with  deciBive  clearness 
and  authority,  it  cluims  our  otedience. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  way  the  Apologists  make 
good  their  claim,  that  in  connection  with  Christ's  coming 
this  religion  has  now  received  its  conclusive  certification. 
Often  they  are  content  merely  to  state  the  case,  aa  if  the 
mere  statement  spoke  for  itself.  Sometimes  (bo  Justin 
Martyr)  they  dwell  on  the  thought  that  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Logos  in  Christ  a  fuller  participation  of  Him 
has  become  possible  for  men.  But  in  general  they  rather 
remarkably  abstain  from  maintaining  that  something  new 
has  been  revealed  by  Christ.  For  their  point  rather  is, 
that  all  essentials  have  been  within  our  reach  all  along. 
On  other  terms  they  might  have  had  to  encounter  a  strong 
prejudice;  for  the  thinkers  of  the  day  were  not  likely  to 
admit  that  the  eternal  religion,  the  religion  which  is  from 
the  beginning  true  for  man,  should  come  to  light  ptr  seUtum., 
at  a  later  epoch.  The  Apologists  prefer  to  say  that  the 
whole  prophetic  dispensation  was  rich  in  predictions;  and 
in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  results  of  it,  those  pre- 
dictions have  been  verified.  This  directly  proved  divine 
insight  and  divine  providence.  When  the  Apologists 
survey  the  recorded  history  of  Christ,  their  first  thought 
about  it,  and  their  constant  comment  on  it,  is  that  in  it 
propliecy  has  remarkably  been  fulfilled.  Christ,  therefore, 
appears  in  a  radiance  of  fulfilled  prediction  which  assures 
us  who  He  is. 

The  Apologetic  conception  of  the  true  religion  fell  in 
remarkably  with  the  indications  of  the  best  Greek  schools. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  definite  Christian  eschatology,  both  of  which  the 
Apologists  faithfully  assert  But  the  unity  of  God, — Hia 
ineffable  contrast  to  the  material  world, —  the  supreme 
worth   of   virtue, —  even   the  general   conception  of   what 
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▼irtne  is, — immortality  as  an  aseertion  or  as  an  aepiration, 
I  - — and  the  generiil  doctrine  of  a  Logos, — were  all  reflected 
I  in   the   common    thinking.      Eeaidee,  many  Gentile   minda 
confessed,  or    did   not    disclaim,  a  craving   for  something 
like  religious  asBurauee, — for  hope  beyond  the  grave, — for 
conscious  and  pergonal  relations  to  the  immortal   and  the 
eternal.     The  Apologists  were  well  aware  of  this  approxi- 
mation, and  for  some  purpoaes  they  emphasised  it.     They 
took  up  a  double  attitude  towards  Greek  thought.     They 
I  accepted  the  evidence  which   Greek  thought  sujiplied,  that 
[  the  conception  of  religion  presented  in  the  Clirietian  argn- 
I  ment  ia  indeed  the  true,  the  congenital  religion  for  men  ;  it 
1  approve  itself  to  man's   better  reason.     The  "  seed  of 
the  Word "  in  every  man  (aided  sometimes  by  hints  from 
Jewish  prophecy  and  hy  special  influences)  can  bring  men 
BO  far.      On   the  other  hand,  they  feel    entitled  to   treat 
Gentile  philosophy  with  disdain,  because — (1)  it  deferred 
'   to  the  national  idolatries    and    entered    into   compromises 
trith  them ;    (2)  it  proved  to  he  fluctuating  and  divided ; 
(3)  it  lacked  certainty;  it  could  not  inspire  confidence  or 
Bustain    hope.      This  double    attitude  in  different  degrees 

I  characterises  all  the  Christian  representatives  except,  per- 
haps, Amobitis,  whose   attitude  is  that  of   contempt    only. 
Tertullian,  too,  professes  to  disdain  the  schools ;  and  be  lays 
BtresB  only  on  the  views  which  common  sense  suggests  to 
the  ordinary  unsophisticated  man.i     But  what  he  eo  accepts 
is  materially  the  same  thing  which  other  Apologipta  com- 
mend as  the  reasoned  conclusions  of  the  better  philoscphers. 
The  Apologists,  then,  hardly  ask  the  Gentile  mind  to 
chiuige  much  in  its  better  thoughts  about  God  and  virtue ; 
but  they    offer    to    it   the    new    certainty    and    the    new 
■  encouragement  which  Christianity  imparts.     For  the  sake 
I  of    these,    Greece   might    well    accept    the    articles   which 
I' embody  direct  divine  interposition  in  the  incarnation  and  • 
|tbe  eschatology.      Christianity   is  a  religion  in   which  the  I 
■Ufe  of  well-doing  becomes  an  assured  career.     That  which 
■'lias  heretofore  been  an  ideal,  no  doubt  remarkably  put  in  i 
'  Ttslimoaivni  Anima  naiuraliUr  ChrUliana. 
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practice  by  Bome  select  bouIb,  was  now  to  come  home, 
convincingly  and  fruitfully,  to  men  in  general,  to  common 
men  and  maidens,  not  less  than  to  the  wise.  The  goal  seems 
to  be  much  the  same  as  before;  nay,  the  force  which 
is  to  carry  men  to  the  goal  is  substantially  the  same — ^the 
influence  of  Truth  upon  the  mind.  But  now.  Truth  is 
cleared  of  doubt;  now  it  can  operate  in  a  victorious 
manner;  and  it  is  reinforced  by  Hope. 

It  has  been  felt  and  said  that  in  taking  this  ground 
the  Apologists  reveal  a  scanty  appreciation  of  their  own 
religion,  and  are  silent  as  to  some  of  its  greatest  promises 
and  prerogatives.  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  significance 
of  forgiveness ;  they  do  not  insist  on  the  need,  or  the  fact, 
of  a  new  beginning  by  a  new  birth.  They  do  not  seem 
to  feel  (here,  however,  Justin  Martyr  and  the  writer  to 
Diognetus  must  be  excepted)  that  the  incarnation  and 
the  experience  of  our  Lord  embody  a  redemptive  energy, 
unless  we  reckon  to  this  the  assumption  that  those  who 
now  believe  are  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  throw  ofif 
the  power  of  the  daemons.  Our  Lord's  appearance  (this 
seems  to  be  their  leading  thought)  became  the  great  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  at  the  same  time  it  possessed 
men's  minds  with  a  quite  new  sense  of  the  reality  of  that 
Logos  influence  which  was  more  secretly  dispensed  before. 
Harnack,  therefore,  has  remarked  that  the  Apologists  made 
a  very  bold  stroke  in  asserting  identity  of  contents  as 
between  Christianity  and  the  better  forms  of  pre-existing 
theory,  for  thus  they  claimed  for  their  cause  the  sufirage  of 
the  world  itself;  but  they  did  so  at  the  cost  of  neutralising 
the  significance  of  all  the  specific  features  of  the  religion 
they  defended. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Apologists,  it  must  be 
considered  that  their  business  was  to  address  the  cultured 
mind  of  their  time.  In  doing  so  they  were  bound  to  put 
forward  aspects  of  the  case  to  which  they  could  hope  that 
mind  would  respond.  Their  business  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
to  insist  on  the  afiSnities  between  Christianity  and  Greek 
thought,  to  suggest  the  help  which  the  Greek  mind  might 
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receive  from  Christian  teactiing,  but  not  to  insiet  on  what 
might  seem  alien  or  opposed.  Their  personal  (.'hristianity, 
therefore,  might  be  of  a  richer  strain  than  their  Apologies 
reve&l. 

Another  thing  must  be  eaid,  The  significance  of  Christ 
in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  truth  and  duty  may  bo 
conceived  barely  by  these  writers.  It  may  be  often 
little  more  than  tliis,  that  in  His  person  the  immediate 
imjrrimatvr  of  the  Logos  HimseK  was  stamped  on  the  moral 
contents  of  His  religion.  But  the  feeUng  of  the  writing 
means  mora  The  writers  are  filled  with  the  sense  of  a  new 
beginning  set  for  men,  and  for  each  man,  in  Christ's  religion. 
Just  as  in  the  final  judgment,  so  resolutely  asserted  by  them 
all,  the  justice  is  signalised  which  upholds  moral  distinctions, 
and  ^ves  to  the  world  a  moral  constitution  ;  so,  in  the  incar- 
nation, the  grace  which  cares  for  men, and  knows  no  limits  to 
its  condescension  for  their  eake,  the  Love  which  was  set 
on  saving,  was  felt,  though  hardly  at  all  explained.  It 
was  something  there  which  made  all  new,  and  rendered  it 
so  hopeful,  obligatory,  and  inspiring,  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Christ. 

And  this,  too,  it  is  which,  as  it  were  miconaciously, 
baptizes  their  moral  code.  They  do  not  themselves  know 
why  or  how  their  morality  diflors  from  the  pagan  codes, — 
at  least  they  most  imperfectly  tell  us;  but  when  morality 
comes  into  a  world  of  love,  and  takes  relation  to  the  grace 
ot  Him  who  took  flesh  and  died  for  us,  it  is  unawares 
transformed,  inspired,  and  gloriHed.  Still,  the  impression 
gathered  from  the  writings  is  that  the  early  Apologists 
disclose,  substantially,  all  that  had  attained,  in  their  minds, 
to  the  condition  of  a  reasoned  case.  What  further  impres- 
sions  they  had  of  something  rich  and  strong  in  Christianity 
were  largely  inarticulate.  Their  minds  were  on  the  whole 
filled  and  held  by  the  conception,  already  explained,  ot 
Christianity  as  related  to  current  tliouj^bt.  With  various 
proportionings  of  things  they  agree  with  one  another  in  the 

.     One  must  say,  therefore,  that  in  these  representative 

the  ChristiaD  mind  took  up  a  conception  of  Chria- 
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tianity  which  impoverished  the  representation  of  it  The 
effect  was  that  the  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  the 
subject,  the  utterance,  in  short,  of  the  early  Church,  was 
powerfully  influenced  in  the  arid  direction  by  these  writings. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  notice  an  interesting  reflec- 
tion of  Hamack's.^  He  says,  "Here  lies  the  difference 
between  Christian  philosophers  of  the  type  of  Justin,  and 
Christian  philosophers  of  the  type  of  Valentinus  (the 
Gnostic).  The  latter  were  seeking  for  a  religion ;  the  former, 
without  being  clearly  aware  of  it,  being  already  in  posses- 
sion of  an  ethical  view  of  the  world,  were  seeking  for  a 
certification  of  that  view.  The  attitude  of  both  towards 
the  complex  Christian  tradition — in  which,  no  doubt,  many 
elements  could  not  but  attract  them — was  that  of  strangers ; 
but  the  second  class  sought  to  make  this  complex  intelli- 
gible to  themselves,  while  the  first  class  were  content  to 
take  it  that  here  was  revelation, — that  this  revelation, 
whatever  else  was  in  it,  testified  of  one  spiritual  God,  of 
virtue,  and  of  immortality ;  and  that  it  had  power  to  lay  hold 
of  men  and  guide  them  to  a  virtuous  life.  These  last, 
then,  externally  considered,  were  no  doubt  the  Conserva- 
tives; but  they  were  such  because  almost  at  no  point 
did  they  reckon  seriously  with  the  content  of  the  Christian 
tradition :  the  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  under- 
stand what  they  had  read,  and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  message  which  had  reached  them.  ...  In  short,  the 
Gnostics  tried  to  ascertain  what  Christianity  ia  as  a 
reliffion,  and  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  absolute 
religion,  they  offered  to  it  as  a  gift  ...  all  that  they 
reckoned  lofty  and  sacred,  while  they  removed  from  it  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  only  subordinate.  The  Apologists 
devoted  their  efforts  to  place  religious  illuminism,  along  with 
morality,  on  a  stable  foundation ;  to  render  impregnable  a 
view  of  the  world  in  which,  if  it  were  impregnable,  they 
could  feel  certain  of  eternal  life.  It  was  this  they  found 
in  traditional  Christianity."* 

This  is  so  far  true,  that  the  Gnostics  insisted  on  think- 

^  Dogmengesch,  L  p.  875.  *  Compare  also  p.  171. 
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ing  out  a  complete  theory  of  the  world,  including  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  both  the  jirevalence  of  evil  and  the  victory 
of  redemption  were  viviiily  em  bodied,  and  relations  to 
supernatural  beings  and  forces  were  powerfully  asserted. 
But  in  doing  this  the  Gnostics  transformed  Chi'istianity  as 
it  had  been  delivered  to  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  transformed  morality  too;  for  both  are 
Bubjeeted  to  a  thoroughly  fantastic  rationalism.  The  Apolo- 
gists, as  far  as  their  writings  inform  us,  conceived  Chris- 
tianity in  a  scanty  manner;  but  at  least  they  respected  its 
great  outlines  and  remained  within  them ;  and  it  was  a 
tribute  to  the  power  with  which  traditional  Christianity 
held  these  men,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  traverse  ita 
positive  teacliings.  It  was  safer,  and  more  accordant  with 
a  believer's  attitude,  to  begin  the  work  of  knowledge  with 
one  aspect  of  things,  although  that  might  be  provisional 
and  inadequate,  than  to  try  to  complete  it  at  one  huge 
and  reckless  stride.  In  particular,  to  insist  that  Christian 
religion  fidfils  itself  always  on  moral  lines  was  true,  and 
the  assertion  of  it  by  the  Apologists  was  a  Bignal  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  a  sound  tlieology.  Finally,  the 
decisive  point  is  that  the  Gnostics,  notwithstanding  their 
vivid  sense  of  the  significance  of  Christ's  appearance,  really 
destroyed  the  faith  of  the  incarnation.  The  Apologists 
barely  develop  the  significance  of  that  great  event,  but  at 
least  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  it.  Some,  as 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  writer  to  Diognetus,  should  have  much 
more  ascribed  to  them.  This  is  the  dividing  hne,  which 
proved  to  be  decisive.  "  Suo  igitur  sanguine  redimente 
DOB  Domino,  et  dante  animam  euam  pro  nostra  anima,  et 
carnem  suam  pro  nostris  caruihns,  et  effundente  Spiritum 
Patris  in  adunitionem  et  communionem  Dei  et  hominis — 
ad  homines  quidem  deponents  Deum  per  Spiritum,  ad 
Deum  autem  rursus  imponente  hominem  per  suam  incar- 
nationeui,  et  firme  et  vere  in  adventu  suo  donante  nobis 
incorruptelam,  per  communionem  quaj  est  ad  eum — ferierunt 
omnet  haretieorum  doctrinm"  ^Iren.  v.  1.  1). 


CHAPTER  VI 
Ths  Heresies — Gnosticism 

The  chief  early  writers  on  heresies,  now  extant,  are  IrensBUS,  Contra 
amnes  hasreticos  (Stieren,  2  vols.,  Lips.  1853,  and  W.  W.  Harvey, 
2  vols.,  Camb.  1857)  ;  Hippolytus,  Refutatio  (Duncker  u.  Schneide- 
win,  Gott.  1856),  both  in  Clark's  Anti-Nicene  Fathers  ;  Epiphanius, 
Paiiarion  (Oehler,  4  vols.,  Berol.  1857),  to  which  are  to  be  added 
various  works  of  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen, 
which  discuss  the  Gnostics  or  refer  to  them.  In  modem  discussion 
the  Esaayi  of  Massuet,  ed.  of  Irenseus,  and  of  Petavius,  ed.  of  Epi- 
phanius, are  reproduced  in  the  editions  mentioned  above  ;  Neander, 
EjUxaickelung  d,  Onostisclien  Systeme,  Berlin,  1818 ;  Matter,  Histoire 
Critique^  3  vols.,  Paris,  1844 ;  Baur,  Die  chrutliche  Grums^  Tiib. 
1835  (also  in  his  Kircheiujeschichtef  Tiib.  1860,  and  Dogmengeschichie, 
Leipz.  1866) ;  Moller,  Geschichte  der  Kosmohgie^  Halle,  1860  ;  Mansel, 
Onostic  Heresies,  London,  1875 ;  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  transl. 
by  Buchanan,  London,  1894 ;  Lipsius,  der  Onosticismus  sein  Wesen, 
a.8.w.,  Leipz.  1860,  with  series  of  articles  by  Lipsius  in  Smith's  Did. 
of  Christian  Biography,  London,  1877-1887  ;  Loofs,  LeUfadeUf  Halle, 
1893.    These  are  selections  from  an  immense  literature. 

The  churches  were  liable  to  disturbance,  not  merely  from 
the  government  and  the  populace,  but  from  questions  raised 
among  the  Christians  themselves;  and  some  churches,  in 
virtue  of  their  composition  and  their  situation,  were  more 
in  danger  of  it  than  others.  When  these  questions  concerned 
permanent  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  duty, 
the  risk  of  persistent  divisions  made  itself  felt.  No  doubt  a 
very  wide  field  of  matters  lay  open,  on  which  the  churches 
did  not  profess  to  have  attained  a  common  judgment,^  and 

^  One  sees  from  Justin  Martyr  that  differences  of  view  about  the  Person 

of  our  Lord  were  tdready  felt  in  his  time,  and  were  apparently  tolerated,  at 

least  in  some  churches.     These  preluded  the  Monarohian  disputes.    It  seems 
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did  not  try  to  impose  any.  Variety  of  individual  thinking 
coold  be  tolerated  in  many  points.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  how- 
ever, the  ChriBtianity  whicti  lived  in  the  churches  was  felt 
by  all  earnest  Christiana  to  have  a  definite  character  which 
iiiuat  be  maintained ;  it  waa  a  mode  of  spiiitual  life,  conecious 
of  the  difference  between  food  and  poison.  So  when  eccentric 
teachers  inculcated  views  which  threatened  to  transform 
Christianity,  to  alter,  as  it  were,  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  to 
pivot  it  on  Bome  new  axis,  resistance  was  instinctive.  How 
to  distinguish  the  varions  cases,  and  how  to  have  the  requisite 
agreement  about  them,  was,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  our  period,  the  disturbing  influences  felt 
Beem  to  have  been  mainly,  first,  a  tendency  to  Judaise ;  and, 
secondly,  a  tendency  to  Docetic  notions,  i.e.  to  treat  our 
Lord's  human  nature  as  unreal  and  apparent  only.'  Neither 
tendency  seems  to  have  operated  widely  or  given  mnch 
trouble.  The  second  claimed  to  give  a  purmr  and  more 
spiritual  conception  of  Clirist,  and  was  indeed  an  early  stage 
of  the  Gnosticism  of  which  we  are  presently  to  speak.  The 
first  was  a  belated  effort  of  a  dying  party  ;  but  it  could  ba.^e 
itself  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  univei-eally 
received  in  the  Christian  churches  as  Holy  Scripture,  From 
that  source  it  was  always  possible  to  press  the  literahties  of 
Judaism,  or  some  selected  forms  of  it ;  and  Ciiristians  could 
be  bewildered,  and  needed  to  be  put  upon  their  guard.'  Still 
the  general  mind  of  the  Church  recoiled  from  everything 
distinctively  Jewish  with  decision,  and  even  with  antipathy,' 
These  were  not  formidable  dangers.  But  from  about 
the  year  130*  a  flood  of  speculative  theories  poured  out 
upon  the  churches,  which  pretended  to  give  the  deeper 
more  aonvmiGiit  to  surve;  these  in  one  oonnectcd  viow,  tud  to  reterve  ihem 
for  th*t  porpow  to  a  later  chapter  (Chap.  XI.)  uud»r  nvxt  period.  The  Elke- 
Mitra  liav*  been  nntiued,  in  connection  with  Judaisiug,  in  Chaji.  L 

t  tpi't  Ep)i.  to  TTa2lia3it,  Hmymaan*. 

■fiom.  2,  ami  ire  Ena.  Hitt.  k'cd.  vi.  IS.  1, 

'  DidoAi,  o.  Tiii.  1  "  Do  not  Imat  >!ong  nith  the  hjp'ioritfs  (the  Jews), 
tot  thej  fwt  on  Moiidaj  and  Thursday  ;  but  io  je  fuac  on  Wednesduj  and 
Friday." 

tatlona  of  the  ibidh  tviidetiey  appear  a  good  deal  earlier,  but  did 
I  (M  then  opcnU  powerfoU;  or  axteuaiiel/. 
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and  the  truer  view  of  Christianity.  Varying  in  detail  they 
had  much  in  common,  and  together  they  embodied  a  mental 
tendency  of  the  age.  In  some  of  their  prominent  features 
they  are  so  fantastic  that  the  modem  mind  finds  it  difficult 
to  treat  them  seriously;  but  on  closer  consideration  they 
are  found  to  embody  ideas  and  impressions  that  cannot  be 
so  lightly  set  aside.  Moreover^  the  representative  Gnostics, 
in  point  of  freshness  and  force  of  mind,  were  probably 
on  a  level  with  any  Christians  of  the  second  century. 
Valentinus,  Bosilides,  Heracleon,  Ptolemseus,  Marcion, 
Bardesanes,  —  a  selection  from  a  much  longer  list  —  were 
thinkers ;  some  of  therti,  in  their  way,  poets.  The  concep- 
tions which  held  such  minds  could  not  but  appeal  with 
force  to  a  good  many  Christians,  particularly  to  men  of 
education,  conscious  of  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  age. 
That  the  various  Gnostic  teachers  agreed  so  far,  bears  wit- 
ness to  common  impressions  and  common  cravings  which 
they  all  expressed ;  that  they  differed  as  they  did,  indicates 
the  wilfulness  of  their  method.  These  men  were  not  ex- 
pounding a  revelation ;  they  were  arranging  their  impressions 
and  their  conjecturea     Yet  all  of  them  had  felt  the  vitalising 

\r  '  force  of  Christianity. 

The  elements  out  of  which   the   Gnostics  build   their 
theories  are,  in  general,  these — first,  the  grand  distinction 

I  is  that  between  matter  and  spirit, — the  one  the  element 

of  grossness,  darkness,  deception,  therefore  of  evil  and 
vice ;  the  other  of  light,  truth,  reality,  therefore  also  of 
goodness.  Second,  the  world  we  know,  with  its  hierarchy 
of  beings  from  man  downwards  (including  human  religions, 
politics,  in  short  the  whole  scenery  of  the  world),  is  a  mixture 
in  various  degrees  of  the  two  elements,  the  rational  and  the 
irrational.  How  is  it  to  be  understood?  It  is  the  case 
■  of  a  better  nature  imprisoned  in  a  worse.  A  kind  of 
"  wisdom  "  goes  through  all  the  world,  rising  here  and  there 
to  clearer  manifestation ;  but  it  is  a  captive  wisdom,  gone 
astray,  entangled  in  a  foreign  element.  It  has  become  carnal. 
Thirdly,  belief  in  Gk)d,  goodness,  and  salvation,  means  belief 
in  a  higher  world,  where  the  better  element  exists  in  purity 
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and  power;  it  exists  in  hierarchies  of  beings  (the  teona),' 
graduated  perhaps,  yet  all  diviue,  and  all  manlfeF^ting  the 
central  source  whom  we  call  God.  That  world  is  the  Pleroma.* 
Fourthly,  returning  to  this  world,  we  note  that  not  merely 
is  matter  pervaded  by  a  certain  "  wisdom," — it  is  amenable 
60  far  to  order  and  can  palpitate  into  life,— but  the  world 
has  something  architectonic  about  it;  its  vault  of  heaven, 
its  plain  of  earth,  its  tribes  of  animals,  its  kingdoms  of 
men  with  traditions  and  laws.  Someone*  has  been  here 
ordering,  disposing;  but  if  so,  it  is  someone  who  from 
his  birth  has  never  conceived  any  higher  work,  otherwise  I 
he  would  Qot  have  busied  himself  with  this.  I'his  is  the 
Demiurge,  the  Maker,  the  great  carnal  Worker,  Fifthly,  \ 
as  to  the  religions  of  the  world,  they  are  classed  as  evil — 
the  pagan;  medium  —  the  Jewish;  good  —  the  Christian, 
gnostieaUy  nnderetood.  The  Demiurge  is  the  God  of  the  / 
Jews,  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  doing  what  he 
can  to  make  the  world  perfect,  with  no  great  success ;  and 
the  Jews  are  his  special  people,  with  whom  he  has  taken 
particular  pains.  He  has  promised  them  a  Messiah,  and 
an  earthly  triumph  under  his  guidance.  Wlien  the  supreme 
God,  or  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  Pleroma,  interposes  at 
Uat,  in  Christianity,  the  admiaistrations  of  the  Demiurge 
are  taken  possession  of  by  this  higher  power  and  are  made 
vehicles  of  higher  influences.  Sixthly,  Christ  is  a  wonderful  i 
concentration  of  the  light  and  virtue  of  the  Pleroma.  1 
He  comes  forth  in  fitting  time  to  deliver  what  can  be 
delivered  of  the  captive  element.  There  are  men,  there 
have  always  been,  in  whom  the  divine  spark  comes  out 
more  clearly  and  victoriously,  or  in  whom  it  can  be  roused 
into  decisive    manifestation.      These    are    souls  susceptible 

the  true  salvation.     Tlio  coming  of  Christ  is  the  signal 
their  emancipation.      Deliverance  comes  hom«  to  them 

they  catch  sight  of  the  significance  of  His  coming,  and 

'  Tba  Eombtring  and  naming  of  thctic  rr 
fai  OnoiHoImn. 
•The  fiilnwt, 
L   '  It  miglit  b«  ft  compaay— nngels,  star  spirits,  eto. 
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become  poesessed  with  the  true  view  of  things;  and  this 
effect  is  promoted  hj  various  rites.  About  Christ  Him- 
self (e,g.  in  His  relation  to  the  man  Jesus),  and  about  the 
influence  He  exerts  on  different  classes  of  men,  a  variety 
of  views  existed.  Some  systems  provided  a  kind  of  in- 
ferior well-being  for  Christians  of  the  letter  who  are  not 
capable  of  Gnostic  insight,  nor  therefore  of  Gnostic  salva- 
tion. Seventhly,  the  hope  of  the  Gnostics  was  to  rise 
clear  of  all  material  entanglement  into  the  realm  of  light, 
knowledge,  incorruption.  What  this  would  prove  to  be 
remained  very  vague ;  no  details  could  be  given. 

Some  particulars  of  the  various  systems  will  appear 
below.  Meanwhile  let  us  observe  what  the  points  were 
on  which  Gnosticism  challenged  Christian  thought,  and  so 
accelerated  its  development.^ 

Only  let  this  be  emphasised  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Gnostics  with  whom  we  have  to  do  were  Christians. 
Justin  Martyr  says  that  the  followers  of  Simon,  of  Menander, 
of  Marcus,  were  all  called  Christians.  Apart  from  general 
repute  their  own  teaching  proves  it.  Wild  as  their 
speculations  were,  still  for  all  of  them  Christianity  was 
not  only  a  true  religion;  it  was  the  absolute  and  final 
religion.  The  coming  of  Christ  was  the  great  inter- 
position, the  decisive  crisis  of  the  world.  On  it  the 
destiny  of  all  spiritual  natures  depended  Neander^  has 
remarked  how  striking  the  testimony  is  which  is  thus 
rendered  to  the  impression  produced  by  Christ  and  the 
gospel ;  for,  indeed,  this  conviction  about  Christ  became  the 
starting-point  of  some  of  the  strangest  Gnostic  theories. 
They  paid  this  tribute  to  a  sect  despised  by  Celsus,  scoffed 
at  by  Lucian,  everywhere  spoken  against  In  connection 
with  no  form  of  teaching  of  that  century  but  the  Christian, 
do  we  find  such  an  eager  host  of  cultivated  and  speculative 
men,  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  gospel  they 
have  found  the  centre  of  truth  and  life ;  yet  resolute  to  con- 

^  This  outline  would  have  to  be  modified  in  various  details  to  fit  to  par- 
ticular Gnostic  systems.    This  is  specially  true  of  the  system  of  Basilidea. 
'  Neauder,  History  (Clark's  transl.},  ii  p.  6. 
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Btrue  it  iDto  harmooy  with  intellectual  prejudices  which  the^ 
feel  to  be  imperative.^ 

Firat,  then,  Christianity  is  a  remedial  scheme.  The  prob- 
lem it  proposes  to  deal  with  is  sin.  Deliverance  from 
other  evils  willfoUow  sooner  or  later  if  this  be  healed.  The 
Gnostics  accepted  this  Christian  thought.  They  confessed  an 
evil  which  needed  for  its  cure  an  interposition  from  on  high ; 
and  they  recognised  this  interposition  in  the  person,  historf, 
tnd  teaching  of  Christ. 

But  they  judged  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
redemption  reached  farther  than  the  ordinary  Christian 
supposed.  The  Gnostic  did  not  begin  with  a  world  which 
is  good,  or  is  neutral,  and  then  conceive  sin  coming  into 
it,  or  arising  in  it,  to  mar  it.  For  him  human  sin  is  only 
one  feature  of  a  larger  evil  —  the  pervading  evil  of  tbe 
world  itself,  rooted  in  its  very  constitution. 

That  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  world,  and  about 
the  course  of  providence,  was  not  concealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New.  Anyone  who  looks  closely  into 
life  is  apt  to  have  suggested  to  him  some  deep  disease  in 
the  nature  and  course  ot  things.  Yet  neither  Scripture  nor 
the  faith  of  the  Church  oould  be  moved  from  the  conviction 
that  tbe  moral  problem  —  the  problem  created  by  human 
wills — is  the  essential  one  for  man,  and  is  that  with  which 
redemption  must  deal 

Still  the  problem  of  the  world  is  a  perplexing  one; 
and  in  some  moods  it  presses  on  the  mind  with  dangerous 
force.  More  seems  to  be  wrong  than  only  the  ain  of  erring 
wills.  Pain,  death,  decay  are  everywhere ;  the  world  sug- 
gests a  good  which  it  does  not  impart.  The  theory  that 
man's  fall  brought  evil  after  it  for  other  creatures,  seems 
inadequate  to  explain  the  mystery.  The  very  constitution 
of  things  by  which  man  is  partaker  of  animal  life,  and  is 
pressed  by  all  kinds  of  physical  necessities,  seems  ot  itself  to 
bring  in  and  begin  the  irreconcilable  conflict.  In  this  very 
constitution  are  not  the  sources  of  evil  already  present,  the 
fatflnences  which  lower  life  and  baffle  its  aspirations  1 
1  Bw  Hinuck,  Dogm»nguA,  i,  p.  171. 
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The  Gnostic  thought  so ;  and  he  asserted  his  conviction 
in  the  most  emphatic  way.  Evil  in  man's  life  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  evil  present  everywhere  in  a  world 
that  is  essentially  base,  disappointing,  perverse.  This 
system  of  things  has  about  it  just  so  much  of  a  suggestion 
of  something  better,  just  so  much  of  a  nmis  towards  that, 
as  to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  defeat  and  disgrace. 
It  is  radically  mistaken  and  eviL  So  evil  in  man  and 
world  alike  has  a  deep  root  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things.^ 

On  this  system  one  dearly  could  not  speak  of  the 
creature,  man,  as  having  fallen,  nor  yet  of  the  whole 
creation  as  fallen.  Bather,  the  creation  is  itself  the  falL 
That  is,  the  mere  constitution  of  this  world,  or  of  any 
world  that  has  a  material  fabric,  is  its  disgrace,  its  fault 
If  some  wisdom,  and  therefore  some  goodness,  can  be 
traced  in  the  world,  it  is  a  fallen  wisdom,  and  it  is  a 
goodness  fettered  and  imprisoned  under  forces  too  strong 
for  it  Sin  in  man  is  but  the  concreated  defect — the  same 
in  principle  throughout  the  whole  creation. 

Probably  the  Gnostic  was  not  so  consistent  in  all  this 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  responsibility — for  men  being 
possibly  better  or  worse  within  certain  limits.  Still  the 
tendency  of  the  scheme  was  towards  fatalism,  which  is 
always  strongly  charged  upon  the  Gnostics  by  their 
opponent&  That  came  out  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of 
sin,  but  in  the  classes  of  men  (pneumatic,  psychic,  hylic), 
who  are  determined  to  be  such  by  their  natures  and  cannot 
be  other.  This  brought  out  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of 
the  Church  on  the  subject  of   responsibility,  which    they 

^  Possibly  the  Gnostics  felt  themselves  &U  the  more  entitled  to  lean  in 
this  direction,  because  they  perceived  among  their  fellow-Christians  a  mode 
of  thought  on  the  subject  which  was  superficial.  Those  who  pat  to  the 
front  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  cine  to  man's  condition  were  apt  to 
think  of  sins  merely  as  isolated  acts  of  transgression,  or  at  worst,  as  habits 
formed  by  such  acts.  Thinkers  of  this  class  certainly  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  (e,g,  Clement),  and  might  well  do  so  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  The  Gnostic  might  feel  himself  entitled  to  correct  this  in  the  interest 
of  a  profounder  view.  Sin  in  men  is  not  merely  acts  of  sin ;  it  is  a  state 
whidh  is  the  frnitfiil  mother  of  aoti. 
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grounded  oo  an  extremely  resolute,  and  not  very  dis- 
ci'i I u mating,  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  GnoBti- 
cieui,  in  this  view,  may  bo  taken  aa  the  earliest  advocacy 
on  Chrietian  ground  of  a  kind  of  necessarianisin  by  natural 
law.  It  began  a  great  debate  which  wbb  to  take  many 
turns  and  to  assume  many  furnta. 

The    Gnostic    view    ot    the  world  repreeentB   an  im- 
pression of  it  which  exists  in  all  periods.     Hot  many  yeara 
ago  it  was  vividly  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  when  he 
declared    that  if    we   assiimtt  a   Maker   of    the   world,   he 
^pust  be  regarded  aa  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  make 
Wf,  very  good.    Accordingly  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  world  1 
Inacted  on  their  doctrine  of  God.     So  imperfect  a  world  I 
must  have  a  very  inferior  author,  far  below  the  Supreme  1' 
Truth   and   Goudueae.      Hence,   although    creation   is    still 
regarded  aa  contuiniug  an  element  or  an  influence  which 
holds  remotely  from  the  Supreme  God,  yet  creation  ceaaea, 
properly  speaking,  to  reveal  Him.     The  purpose  and  plan 
and  work  of  creation  are  no  longer  His ;  and  the  sanie  has 
(  be  Baid  of  ordinary  providence.     At  the  same  time,  we 
I  hold  of  everything  that  helps  us  to  think  of  God  aa 
l^rsonal.     He  retires  to  an  unapproachable  distance.     True, ' 
the  spiritual  element  in  the  world  ia  referred  to  Him  by 
emanation;    but  it  is  rather  material   to  work  with  than 
any   determinate    presence    of    God   with   creatures.      The 
world,  therefore,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  has  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  God ;  there  is  an  element  in  it  which 
has  fallen  or  baa  been    stolen  from  Him;    but   the  world 
is  not  the  creature  of  His  hand,  nor  the  object  of  His  care. 
As  to  redemption,  on  the  other  hand,  aome  of  these  systems 

■  seem  to  make  it  to  originate  at  a  point  lower  than  true  and 
Bid  original  Godhead, — in  which  case  redemption  also  would 
ttly  remotely  reveal  God.  Yet  all  of  them  regard  redemption 
fl  originating  in  the  PkTonm,  and  aa  aiming  at  restoring  men, 
or  some  of  them,  to  the  region  of  divine  light  and  inlluence. 
And  some  systems  trace  redemption  clearly  enough  to  the 
purpose  and  love  of  the  Highest  God.  This  was  emphatic- 
all;  the  case  with  Marcion.     In  such  Byetems  the  true  Qodj. 
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is  at  last  revealed  in  Christ,  and,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
with  a  character  of  loving-kindness. 

Against  these  views  the  Church  set  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  God  as  the  maker  of  all  things.  His  creatures, 
though  far  below  Him,  do  yet  so  far  manifest  His  power 
and  glory,  and  are  the  objects  of  His  government  Also, 
He  who  became  incarnate  as  Bedeemer  was  the  especial 
agent  in  creation.  Very  likely  there  might  be  among  the 
members  of  the  churches,  even  apart  from  full-blown 
Gnosticism,  many  who  were  *  disposed  to  account  for  the 
defects  of  creatures  by  postulating  a  ministry  of  angels  as  the 
immediate  authors  of  them.  But  if  so,  these  thoughts  were 
speedily  suppressed  in  the  Catholic  affirmation  of  God  the 
Maker.  Ever  since  those  days  the  question,  in  what  sense 
the  world  testifies  of  God  and  reveals  Him,  has  been  in 
hand,  and  it  is  active  yet 

Besides  the  assertion  of  God  the  Maker,  the  Church 
had  two  other  specific  articles  to  set  against  Gnosticism  at 
this  point  One  was  the  goodness  of  the  creatures.  As 
creatures  they  are  all  good,  each  in  its  place.  Henceforth 
asceticism,  however  zealous  and  exaggerated,  had  to  com- 
bine its  self-denials  and  its  repudiations  of  creature  com- 
fort with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  creatures  thus 
renounced  after  all  are  good.  To  have  failed  at  this  point 
was  the  chief  heresy  imputed  to  Tatian. 

The  other  article  was  man's  creation  in  the  image  of 
God.  Man,  therefore,  as  man,  is  capable  of  fellowship  with 
God.  Not  only  is  he  a  creature  good  in  his  degree,  but  it 
is  a  very  high  degree.  He  ought  to  aspire  to  be  man, 
nothing  less  and  nothing  elsa  In  those  days  it  often 
happened  that  the  experience  of  inward  defeat,  division,  and 
disgrace  bred  a  sad  conviction  that  human  goodness  was 
impossible.  The  only  hope  left  was  that  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  some  state  of  being  that  denied  human  condi- 
tions. The  Gnostic  theorised  that  feeling.  The  Church, 
confessing  human  weakness  and  danger,  yet  maintained  that 
"  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man." 

The  Gnostic,  while  he  took  no  high  view  of  man  as  man, 


ret  held  that  certain  men  are  eonatitiited  bo  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  knowing  God,  aud  are  destined  to  the  iijn  er  world 
ss  their  proper  home.  These  are  men  in  whom  the  divine 
Bpavk  asserts  itself  above  and  against  the  seducing  and  do- 
pressing  flesh  ;  they  have  this  eminence  by  nature,  as  others 
bj  nature  have  it  not. 

Not  merely  the  Gnostic  teaching  about  the  world,  but 
the  Gnostic  mood  or  attitude  of  mind  upon  the  Bubject, 
received  its  most  picturesque  expression  in  the  diictrine  of 
the  Demiurge.'  Not  only  is  there  a  Sophia  or  an  Achamoth 
who  haa  dilfused  herself,  or  has  difl'used  her  influence, 
throughout  the  masses  of  mutter  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  making  all  in  some  degree  amenable  to  form 
and  law,  but,  bolow  her  and  after  hc-r,  there  has  been 
Somebody  at  work  trying  what  he  can  make  out  of  the 
jnaterial  so  prepared.  In  this  Demiurge  was  sunnued  up 
the  Gnostic  the  utmost  and  highest  that  the  ordered 
bbric  of  the  world  su^ests.  He  is  the  king  of  carnal 
latures;  the  chief  instance  of  a  wisdom  caught  somehow 
■om  on  high,  which  haa  become  permanently  fettered  in 
\  material  environment.  He  is  ever  looking  downward, 
ever  labouring  about  material  things  and  conditions,  or 
about  men  considered  as  beings  with  conditions  and 
aims  like  his  own.  IIo  strives  constantly  and  vainly  to 
perfect  what  cannot  be  perfected ;  he  spends  on  Buch  work 
care  and  pains  which  the  Gnostic  counted  irrational,  and 
which  is  doomed  finally  to  diegrace;  in  short,  he  is  the 
great  busyljody — trepiepyov — who  goes  out  incessantly  into  • 
the  divided,  the  external,  the  manifold.  In  his  dealings 
with  men  he  strives  to  order  them  by  laws  and  penalties, 
and  with  very  partial  success.  TJie  Jews  are  his  favourite 
people,  and  show  the  utmost  reach  of  his  plnns.  He  haa 
promised  them  a  Messiah  to  endow  them  with  lerrestria] 
^ maL  This  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  was  what  the 
Inostic,  looking  round  the  great  world,  seemed  to  see ;  and 
i  renounced  and  defied  the  kingdom  and  the  king.  It 
ifits  strange  thoughts  of  the  temper  aud  the  experience  of 
*  6iiiuoiipyis  =  creator. 
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those  days,  that  such  an  attitude  towards  nature  should  be 
possible.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that,  in  a  form  lamentable 
enough  certainly,  we  see  here  the  intensity  of  the  Christian 
feeling  as  to  good  and  evil  imparting  itself  to  the  Gnostic 
mind.  There  is  a  sombre  intensity  about  it,  which  could 
hardly  proceed  from  the  Greek  schools,  nor  even  from  the 
Oriental  dualists.^ 

As  regards  the  Redeemer's  person,  the  Gnostic  view  of 
matter  excluded  a  real  incarnation.  To  be  incarnate 
would  imply  so  far  a  captivity  to  eviL  Therefore  the 
Saviour  from  the  Pleroma,  who  is  purely  spiritual,  descends 
upon  the  Messiah  prepared  by  the  Demiurge,  and  makes 
him  the  organ  of  the  higher  plan — the  supreme  purpose  of 
salvation.  On  this  scheme  he  who  dies  on  Calvary  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  Demiurge,  and  the  Saviour  is  conceived  to 
have  previously  departed  from  hinL  It  is  another  version 
of  the  same  general  theory  when  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  is  treated  as  illusive — a  mere  deceptive  show. 

Heretofore  apparently  the  Church  had  not  encountered 
much  doubt  as  to  our  Lord's  true  manhood.  A  vague 
docetic  tendency  had  indeed  appeared  before  the  days  of 
formal  and  express  Gnosticism,*  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  definite.  Manhood  was  the  aspect  of  our  Loid 
that  pressed  upon  the  senses  of  men  during  His  life  on 
earth ;  and  the  first  error  was  to  assert  that  He  was  no  more 
than  man,  or  was  only  a  man  elevated  by  divine  influence 
at  His  baptism  to  a  higher  capacity.  Against  this  was  set 
the  assertion  of  our  Lord's  pre-existence  in  the  higher 
nature.  But  in  Gnosticism,  while  pre-existent  divinity  (in 
the  shadowy  sense  in  which  degrees  of  it  are  admitted  by 

^  There  is  a  pervading  difference  between  the  mood  of  the  Qnostio  and 
that  of  his  Qreek  models.  With  them  tlie  sense  of  evil  was  weak,  thougli 
the  sense  of  deformity  might  ho  strong.  The  effect  of  the  material  element 
/  was  therefore  more  calmly  and  mildly  conceived ;  matter  was  the  element 
of  defect ;  it  can  never  be  brought  up  to  the  ideal.  In  the  Gnostic  then^  is 
a  certain  bitterness  and  disdain.  His  Christianity  o[)erated  here ;  or  else 
some  old  Oriental  conceptions  revealed  their  peculiar  way  of  working. 

'  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  and  ad  Smym.  ;  Gfospel  qf  SI,  Peter,  as  read  by  Serapion 
of  Antiooh. 
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Guosticbtn)  IB  ascribed  to  Obriet,  the  huDian  nature  ia 
denied  or  explained  away.  Here  tlieu  the  Church  had  to 
assert  the  human  nature,  the  true  birth  and  the  true 
human  experience  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  men  were  led  to 
dwell  on  the  benefit  achieved  for  us  in  that  way.'  In 
regard  to  Hia  higher  nature  also  streea  wa«  laid  on  Hia 
being  the  Only- Begotten;  not  one  of  many,  holding  more 
leee  remotely  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the  Father's  only 
id  perfect  Son — whose  incarnation  therefore  carries  to  ua 
quite  unirjue  expression  of  divine  care  and  love. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Gnostics  undervalued  the 
[Ibought  of  redemption.  Bather  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Gnostics  had  a  livelier  sense  of  a  great  deliverance  than 
was  cherished  by  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
among  their  contemporaries.  Christ's  coming  was  for  them 
the  epoch  of  a  great  extrication.  The  sparks  of  divine 
nature  in  all  susceptible  souls  were  to  be  gathered  to 
Christ  as  their  true  centre,  and  to  the  upper  world  as  their 
true  home.  In  a  sense  this  came  to  pass  by  faith,  if 
faith  be  understood  as  a  form  of  thinking.  The  Gnostic 
ChriatJan  became  aware  of  hia  relation  to  this  Saviour  and 
this  destiny,  and,  becoming  conscious  of  it,  he  poaseeaed  it 
and  reaped  its  fruita.  Some  of  them  might  lay  streae  on 
the  neceasity  of  its  being  such  a  consciousness  as  could 
animate  and  inspire  the  life.  At  any  rate,  Christ's  appear- 
ance u  the  redemption.  It  would  be  congruous  to  this  to 
bold  that  Christ's  interposition  operates  only  as  it  is  illumin- 
ative, as  it  vividly  illustrates  the  true  relations  of  the 
nniverse,  and  lays  the  foundations  of  a  teaching  able  to 
oome  home  to  those  who  are  to  be  gathered  in.  That 
would  seem  to  be,  theoretically,  all.  Yet  it  ia  true,  perhaps, 
tbat  many  Guostica  conceived  the  coming  of  Chriat  to  have 
a  mystical  influence  (not  capable  of  further  explanation) 
which  somehow  emancipates  the  teonio  natures,  and  breaks 
the  spell  which  held  them  captive.  With  thia  side  of 
things  might  be  connected  observances,  ascetic  and  ritual,  on 

*  IreiuBus,  iU.  18.  6,  7,  tnd  ebewhere  afteo.     Iguatiui  htd  pT«Tioiii)j  I 
tbi*  WB7  with  fireat  dedJiion.    Eph.  j ' 
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which  we  know  that  various  Gnostic  sects  laid  stress ;  but 
these  we  are  not  in  circumstances  to  conceive  with  clearness. 

The  Church,  of  course,  had  no  objection  to  the  stress 
laid  on  the  illuminative  function  of  Christ.  But  her  teachers 
maintained  against  the  Gnostics  the  reality  and  also  the 
importance  of  His  death,  though  no  remarkable  success 
attended  their  efforts  to  explain  the  grounds  of  it  as  part 
of  the  divine  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  against  the  Gnostic 
method  of  salvation  hj  illumination,  operating  in  souls  of 
a  certain  susceptible  class,  the  Church  laid  stress  on  the 
surrender  of  the  will,  and  asserted  it  to  be,  bj  grace,  open  to 
all  kinds  of  men  everywhere. 

The  Gnostics  divided  men  into  classes,  two  classes 
according  to  some,  according  to  the  more  popular  teaching 
three,  pneumatic  or  spiritual,  psychic  or  carnal,  and  hylic 
or  material,  i.e.  gross  and  low.  On  this  classification  a 
place  was  provided  (among  the  psychic)  for  the  ordinary 
Christians — ^the  men  of  mere  pistis  as  opposed  to  gnosis — 
who  take  Christianity  in  the  letter,  and  who  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  rules  of  civil  righteousness.  These  have 
a  relative  acceptance,  and,  eventually,  a  kind  of  lower 
blessedness  which  suits  them.  But  the  true  ideal  Church 
consists  only  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  being  by  their  nature 
akin  to  the  upper  world,  respond  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ,  discern  its  true  significance,  and  experience  its 
power.  Many  Gnostics  were  disposed  to  veil  the  effect  of 
this  part  of  their  scheme,  to  keep  their  connection  with 
the  churches,  and  to  assume  the  character  of  a  select 
class  of  Christians,  but  yet  in  fellowship  with  the  larger 
membership.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Church 
realised  the  true  position  of  the  Gnostics  on  this  point, 
it  was  felt  to  be  intolerabla  The  distinction  between 
faith  and  knowledge  was  recognised  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Catholic  belief ;  but  the  suflBciency  of  faith  to  procure 
an  interest  in  the  peculiar  blessings  of  Christianity  was 
always  maintained ;  often,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
on  principles  that  were  unsatisfactory  and  confused. 

The  distinctions  just  refened  to  were,  of  course,  carried 


ont  by  the  Gnostics  in  reference  to  the  final  destiny  of  in- 
dividuals. Speaking  generally,  the  men  of  each  claBs  are 
assigned   by    their  nature   to   the   deetiny    appropriate   to 

»l^em;  and  Binca,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  select  men, 
only  the  pneumatic  element  in  them  could  go  so  high  as 
tte  Pleroma,  some  systems  were  led  by  considerations  of 
consistency  to  assert  a  final  disintegration  of  human  beinga, 
one  element,  for  example,  of  the  spiritual  man  going  to  ene 
destiny  and  another  to  another.  In  this  connection  the 
Gnostic  way  of  thinking  dropped  the  whole  eschatologieal 
expectation  of  the  Church,  and  did  not  even  try  to  replace 
it  by  any  substitute  that  might  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Emancipation  from  the  flesh  and  from  the  forces  of  the 
lower  world  were  for  them  everything.  The  Church 
asserted,  on  the  ottier  side,  the  old  eschatology — the  return 
of  Christ,  Hia  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  In  this  last  article  the  Church  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
beginning,  maintained  the  essential  goodness  of  human 
nature. 

The  attitude  of  the  Gnostics  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
to  Judaism  must  be  understood  in  the  liglit  of  the  corre- 
sponding attitude  of  the  Church.  The  Church  repudiated 
Judaism,  with  all  that  was  national  and  ceremonial  in 
Jewish  rehgion.  At  the  same  time  it  claimed  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  Christian  book^ — Cliristuin  in  its  true  sense. 
The  Christians,  of  cmirse,  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  pos- 
aesaion  of  that  in  the  Old  Testament  wliich  was  obviously 
moral  and  spiritual.  For  the  rest,  they  thought  it  proper 
to  maintain  that  the  Jews  greatly  misconceived  the  char- 
acter and  end  of  the  law  imposed  on  them,  or.  at  all 
events,  had  always  missed  the  main  sense,  i.e.  the  evan- 
gelical eense,  the  reference  to  New  Tcatamont  events  and 
truths  i  for  these  must  be  understood  to  be  all  along  the 
main  purpose  of  revelation.  The  Christians  therefore  re- 
sorted extensively  to  allegorical  interpretation,  in  order  to 
make  out  a  sense  in  harmony  with  their  assumption. 

Now  the  Gnostics,  or  most  of  them,  could  allegorise, 
and  they  did.     But  to  allegoriee  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
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adapt  the  whole  Old  Testament  to  their  theories  would 
have  been  absurd.  The  Old  Testament  and  Judaism  spoke 
too  plainly  of  a  God  who  created  the  world  and  cared  for 
it ;  who  set  apart  a  land  for  His  people,  provided  for  them, 
punished  them,  ruled  them  by  laws.  That  was  the  char- 
acter which  the  Gnostic  ascribed  to  the  Demiurge ;  he  is 
therefore  at  once  Maker  of  the  world  and  G^  of  the  Jews. 
The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  is  mainly  the  revelation  of 
the  Demiurge ;  and  the  view  taken  of  it  fluctuated  according 
as  Gnostic  schools  either  regarded  the  Demiurge  as  mainly 
hostile  to  the  higher  world,  or  judged  his  influence  more 
mildly  as  leading  to  order  and  justice,  though  on  a  low 
plane  and  within  narrow  limits.  On  either  view,  however, 
the  Gnostics  could  confess  that  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains passages  of  a  higher  strain.  These  are  utterances 
of  spiritual  men  who  arose  in  Judaism  from  time  to  time. 
They  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  really 
belonged  to  the  higher  kingdom.  They  were  generally 
misunderstood,  and  could  not  at  that  time  make  head 
against  the  system  in  which  they  were  involved.  The  Old 
Testament,  therefore,  was  a  very  miscellaneous  book,  and  a 
process  of  very  free  thought  could  be  applied  to  it.^  On 
the  whole,  it  might  be  a  book  not  unprofitable  to  simple 
Christians  on  condition  of  their  always  translating  it  into  a 
Christian  sense ;  but  the  larger  part  of  it  could  be  accounted 
for  only  by  ascribiug  it  to  an  author  distinct  from  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Very  likely  this  did  not  seem  to  the 
Gnostics  the  most  formidable  part  of  their  system  to  main- 
tain ;  yet  nothing  operated  mote  conclusively  against  them 
than  just  the  fact  that  they  ascribed  the  Old  Testament 
to  another  and  a  lower  being  than  the  true  God.  Many 
of  their  speculations  could  have  been  forgiven  to  them,  but 
not  this. 

Against  the  Gnostics  the  Church  maintained  the  apos- 
tolic position:  it  clung  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  in 
doing  so  it  showed  little  aptitude  to  understand  or  appre- 

^  See    especiaHy  the   remarkable   letter    from   Ptolemmu  (YalcntiniaD 
OnoBtio)  to  Flora,  Epiph.  J\inar,  Ecer.  88. 
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ciate  either  the  Pauline  explanations  or  tlioee  advancKl  in 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews.  Men  siinply  laid  stress  on 
the  right  to  allegorise,  aa  fiimiBhing  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  required  evangelical  sense.  In  tact,  the  view  was 
that  large  part*  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  taken  in  a 
non-natural  or  not  obvious  seuse,  if  its  position  as  Christian 
Scripture  was  to  be  maintained.  Hence  Origen  lajs  it 
down  {de  Princ,  Frte/.)  aa  universally  agreed  that  the 
Scriptores  have  not  only  the  plain  sense  but  a  concealed 
one,  and  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church  that 
the  Law  is  to  be  spiritualised.  Also  (iv.  8)  Ije  says  thut 
it  is  because  the  heretics  take  many  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures in  the  plain  sense,  that  they  do  not  ascribe  them  to 
the  highest  God.* 

In  regard  to  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
likely,  on  every  account,  that  such  a  challenge  as  Gnosticism 
addressed  to  Christiana  with  respect  to  what  was  to  be 
beheved,  should  set  men  on  to  settle  definitely  the  sources 
that  could  be  appealed  to  aa  reliable  and  autlioritative 
in  regard  to  the  main  tenets  of  the  religion.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  ideas  on  this  point  were 
probably  vague  among  all  parties.  The  Gnostics,  like  other 
Christian  schools,  claimed  the  possession  of  traditiona  which 
connected  them  with  the  authoritative  times  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  we  read  of  gospels,  some  of  which  might 
be  Gnostic  versions  of  the  Christian  tradition,  but  they 
Beera  rather  to  have  been  treatises  on  the  Gnostic  theory 
of  the  universe — "  Philosophies  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation." 
Marcion,  of  whom  sometliing  will  be  said  presently,  pro- 
posed a  canon  of  New  Testament  books,  and  that  step,  of 
course,  was  a  fresh  motive  to  the  orthodox  Church  to  set 

'  Hantsclc  has  rsmarko'l  thnt  as  long  ui  the  slram  of  the  OnnstJo  contro- 
Tinj  Iut«d  tl>i»  prlnci|>Ifl  was  not  applied  to  the  New  Tcstameut  by  th« 
orthodox:  it  wsa  the  Gnostici  who  held  that  the  allEgonLsl  key  n 
applied  to  the  eTenta  of  Christ's  life  and  tn  Hu  eayiiigs  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Hie  authorised  followers,  b;  the  esme  right  hy  which  the  (Jhiiroh,  from  their 
pDiDtaf  Tiew,  ap]ilicd  it  to  the  Old  Tcstnment  Scriptare.  Ongen's 
liiterpretatioa  include  the  appUcatioD  of  stlegorj  to  the  New  Testsinent  ;  but 
thb  nther  ■bow*  that  the  Onoatio  criait  bad  paaatA. 
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forth  and  lay  stress  on  a  canon  of  her  own.  But  while 
the  Gnostics  had  a  literature,  partly  apocryphal,  as  the 
orthodox  also  had,  it  does  not  appear,  except  in  Marcion's 
'  case,  that  there  was  any  prolonged  conflict  over  the  canon. 
Probably  it  soon  became  evident  to  Gnostics  as  to  Catholics 
that  there  was,  after  all,  a  limited  and  tolerably  definite 
set  of  books  which  could  claim  respect  as  imdoubted 
monuments  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  In  the  fragments 
of  Gnostic  literature  still  surviving,  what  strikes  one  is 
the  habitual  appeal  on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
their  opponents,  to  our  well-known  books.  In  fact  the 
Gnostics  seem  to  have  produced  the  first  regular  commen- 
taries on  writings  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  as  well  as 
the  first  regular  discussions  of  theological  themes.^  That 
is,  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John  seemed  to  men  of  this 
type  to  have  significance,  in  the  way  of  thoughtful  setting 
out  of  principles,  which  was  little  appreciated  in  the 
churches;  and  what  they  said  of  flesh  and  spirit,  of  the 
true  God  and  the  God  of  this  world,  of  the  Pleroma,  and 
many  other  topics,  could  be  shown  to  imply  the  principles 
of  an  esoteric  scheme  differing  widely  from  the  common 
Christianity  of  the  churches.  Hence,  while  they  criticised 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Gnostics  set  themselves  to  discuss  the 
monuments  of  the  Christian  tradition,  and  thus  to  base  them- 
selves not  merely  on  speculation,  but  upon  authority  too. 

The  Church  joined  issue  with  the  Gnostic  teachers  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  these  books.  But  this  was  not 
judged  to  be  a  sufficient  defence.  Hence  the  belief  of  the 
great  apostolic  churches  was  put  forward,  in  the  form  of 
the  regula?  as  the  decisive  test  of  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity. Scripture  was  to  be  used  on  that  foundation  and 
within  those  limits.  Some  Gnostics  also  appear  to  have 
had  a  regula,  and  not  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  orthodox 
Church  as  one  would  have  expected. 

The  Gnostics  based  their  ethical  teaching  upon  the 
antagonism  between  tlie  spiritual  and  the  sensuous  element 
in   man.      It  has  often   been  remarked  that  any   system 

^  Basilides,  Yalentinas,  Heracleon.  '  See  Chap.  lY. 
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which  doea  this  ia  capable  of  development  in  two  opposite 
directions.  It  was  so  with  the  Gnostics.  Some  of  them 
in  all  good  faith  strove  to  suppress  the  seusuous  element, 
and  with  that  view  inculcated  a  strict  asceticism.  Others 
regarded  the  senauoua  element  as  indifferent, — it  did  not 
alTect  the  real  man,  the  spiritual  being ;  and  on  this  line 
of  thought  they  became  Ubertine,  or  at  least  secular  and 
careless.  In  general,  the  orthoilox  could  not  but  approve 
of  the  asceticism  of  the  strict  Gnostics,  as  far  as  it  went. 
But  the  dualistic  basis  on  which  they  placed  it  was  per- 
emptorily challenged  and  condemned.' 

The  leading  Gnostic  schools  must  now  be  described. 
Cerintbus  baa  already  been  mentioned.  The  main  article 
jf  his  teaching,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  was  the  assertion 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  due  to  certain  inferior  ■ 
angels.  Speculations  as  to  the  agency  of  angels  in  creation 
had  been  current  among  the  Jews.  But  the  Gnostic  type 
of  the  thinking  of  Cerintbus  ia  fixed  by  this,  that  with 
hjin  these  angels  are  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  and  ■ 
suppose  themselves  to  be  the  highest  existences. 

Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes  had  no  great  influence. 
Their  interest  lies  in  the  eircuuiBtance  that  a  more  Greek 
snd  a  less  Oriental  character  attaches  to  their  acheme.  It 
is  energetically  Antinomian.  The  "  law  of  ordinances,"  the 
narrow  and  negative  rule  of  the  lower  powers,  waa  rejected 
by  Christ  in  the  strength  of  His  knowledge  of  a  higher 
world;  and  in  rejecting  it,  he  found  His  own  emancipation 
and  became  the  Saviour  of  others.  In  taking  this  attitude, 
however,  towards  the  Jewish  law,  Carpocrates  and  his  son 
took  the  some  attitude,  apparently,  towards  all  restrictions 
npon  human  life  and  freedom.  If  tbey  tried  to  restrain 
their  own  principle  and  to  reconcile  it  with  some  view  of 
regulated  life,  we  do  not  know  how  this  was  attempted. 

The  name  Ophites  may  be  taken  as  designating  a  con- 

'  There  ns  &  cererooDlal  and  ritual  siile  of  Gnuallciam,  vhioh  is  belirred 
bj  Mnawriteis  to  Iibtb  ]iovrcrriil1y  inSucnced  ths  oventu*!  deveIo]:mBi)t  of 
tlw  Mme  aUment  in  the  grant  Churcli.  Gut  it  ia  dilScnlt  to  produc 
dadTS  proof.    See  Loa&,  Leiffadtn,  p.  73. 
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siderable  body  of  Gnostics,  whose  thinking  seems  never 
to  have  found  an  authoritative  expositor;  consequently,  it 
varied  a  good  deal  But  they  so  far  had  a  common  char- 
acter and  deserved  a  common  name,  because  they  drew  into 
their  scheme  a  widespread  fancy  of  the  ancient  world, 
according  to  which  the  serpent  form  embodies  or  represents 
both  the  Agathodsemon  and  the  Kakodsemon;  with  this 
they  combined  speculations  suggested  by  the  serpent  of  the 
temptation  (Gen.  iii.)  and  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses. 
As  the  opponent  of  the  Old  Testament  God,  the  serpent 
could  be  regarded  as  a  good  principle  that  bestows  wisdom ; 
yet  in  some  theories  a  serpent  form  appears  also  as  em- 
bodying a  lower  and  evil  principle  which  has  to  be  over- 
come. Among  the  Ophites  may  be  reckoned  the  Naassenes, 
the  Peratics,  the  Sethians,  and  the  followers  of  Justus. 

A  Gnostic  scheme  described  by  Irenseus  {Rtf,  L  30.  1  f.) 
is  often  ranked  as  Ophite  in  its  affinities.  This  scheme 
affirms  the  existence  of  an  original  Light — the  Father  of  all 
— also  called  the  First  Man ;  an  Emanation,  who  is  the  second 
man ;  a  third,  the  Holy  Spirit,  conceived  as  feminine,  who  is 
the  first  woman ;  and  a  fourth,  son  of  the  first  woman,  who 
is  Christ.  These  four  form  the  true  Ecclesia — ^the  Eternal 
Church.  But  another  child  of  the  first  woman  descends  into 
the  depths,  becomes  entangled  in  matter,  and  sets  agoing  the 
history  of  the  lower  world.  Here  a  presiding  Hebdomad  of 
planetary  spirits  is  developed,  with  Jaldabaoth,^  the  God  of 
the  Law,  at  the  head  of  it,  and  a  counter  Hebdomad  of  lower 
quality  presided  over  by  Naas  in  snake  fornu  The  Demiurge 
himself,  too,  is  not  reconcilable  to  the  supreme  God,  and  he 
and  his  kingdom  eventually  fade  away. 

Types  of  Gnosticism  which  appear  to  be  more  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  to  bear  clearer  tokens  of  originating 
in  single  minds  of  some  force,  are  those  of  Satuminus, 
Basilides,  and  Yalentinus. 

Saturninus  holds  a  pretty  early  place  in  the  Gnostic 
chronology — perhaps  as  early  as  the  age  of  Trajan.  His 
system  is  more  simple,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  more 
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'crude,  in  Bome  of  its  aspects,  and  the  Oriental  elements 
are  more  proniiDeiit  than  in  the  schemes  of  Basilides  and 
YalentinuB. 

According  to  Saturninua,'  the  supreme  God  has  created 
various  angels  and  powers.  Seven  of  these  (planetary 
spirits  ?),  of  whom  the  God  of  Judaism  la  one,  have  made 
this  lower  world.  Man  is  their  creature— created  after  an 
"image"  which  gleamed  out  upon  the  angels  from  the 
supreme  God,  but  which  they  could  not  retain.  Klan  aa 
made  by  them  is  a  failure;  but  God  pities  him  as  one 
made  in  His  image,  and  sends  out  a  spark  of  life,  by  means 
of  which  man  accomplishes  his  earthly  existence;  but  he 
returns  to  God  at  death.  Satan  is  opposed  to  the  world- 
creating  angels,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Dfemons  an 
evil  race  of  men  arise,  over  against  the  good  who  possess 
the  divine  spark  from  on  high,  ilarriage  and,  according 
to  some,  the  use  of  animal  food  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  Demons.     God  has  sent  Christ,  who  is  incorporeal  and 

^ invisible,  to  free  tliose  who  believe  in  Him  (those  who 
possess  the  divine  spark)  from  the  Dfemons. 
Under  the  name  of  Basilides  *  two  distinguishable  systems 
are  described— one  by  IrenEeus  (I  2S),  one  by  Hippolytus 
{fief,  vii,  14  t)  supported  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
The  latter  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  more  authentic. 
The  former  resembles  closely  the  scheme  of  SaUirninus :  only, 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  postulated  a  develupment  of  five 
aons  from  the  supreme  God,  and  to  have  increased  the 
nnmber  of  the  spirits  from  the  seven  of  Saturninus  to  365. 
To  the  last  seven  of  these  the  creation  of  the  visible  world 
is  ascribed.  Tbe  first  of  the  ^ous  is  sent  as  Christ,  to 
vanqnish  the  powers  of  the  lower  world.  His  appear- 
ance is  docetic.  and  Simon  of  Cyreue  is  crucified  in  his 
room. 

Bnt  the  Basilides  of  Hippolytus  and  Clement  has  ascribed 
to  him  a  more  remarkable  speculation.     It  is  not  a  system 

'  Or  Satumilaa. 

■PcrhapB  ID  tbe  reign  of  EtdrUn  (A.D.  117-13S).     He  olafmed 
bem  imtrnctad  b;  Olauuios,  >  compuifoD  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
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of  development  downwards,  but  after  the  first  stage  one  of 
evolution  and  ascent 

He  begins  with  an  antithesis  which  may  be  denoted  as 
that  of  the  Potential  and  the  Actual  God  is  the  non- 
existent^ In  some  way  for  which  we  can  find  no  analogy, 
He  creates  a  world,  in  the  form  of  a  world-seed  {iravairepijUa), 
All  that  is  or  can  be  is  in  it,  undefined  and  mixed.  From 
this  point  a  process  of  evolution  sets  in, — each  element  is 
attracted  upwards,  and  has  an  inherent  nisus  that  way ;  so 
the  elements  sort  themselves  out,  till  each  thing  is  found 
at  last  in  its  own  distinct  and  appropriate  placa 

In  the  world-seed  are  three  Sonships,  all  of  one 
essence  with  the  non-existent  God,  and  all  of  which 
strive  upwards  towards  His  transcendent  beauty  and  good- 
ness. The  first  Sonship*  is  the  most  subtle  element;  it 
severs  itself  from  the  world  mixture  and  rises  with  the 
speed  of  thought  to  the  non-existent  God.  The  second 
Sonship — less  subtle — ^needs  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and,  each  helping  each,  they  reach  only  to  the  border  of 
the  non-existent  God  and  the  first  Sonship ;  this,  therefore, 
is  a  state  still  short  of  the  supreme  ineffable  blessedness, 
but  near  it  —  a  state  in  which  an  "  odour "  of  Sonship 
abides.  The  Spirit  now  becomes  the  limitary  spirit  be- 
tween the  mundane  and  the  supramundane.  The  third 
Sonship  remains  as  yet  below,  needing  purification,  receiv- 
ing benefit  and  imparting  it  Now  comes  the  development 
of  the  world.  First  the  great  Archon,  the  world  prince, 
rises  to  the  firmament  and  forms  the  visible  world.  He  does 
not  know  that  there  exists  one  greater  than  himself.  Out 
of  the  world -seed  he  begets  himself  a  son  greater  and 
wiser  than  himself,  admires  his  beauty,  and  sets  him  at 
his  right  hand.  His  seat  is  conceived  to  be  above  the 
seven  planetary  spheres, — therefore  it  is  the  Ogdoad.  A 
second  archon  then  arises,  and  finds  his  place  in  the 
Hebdomad,  tlie  last  of  the  planetary  spheres ;  and  he  also 

^  The  strongest  expression  of  God's  remoteness  firom  all  we  can  oonoeive  as 
existence — beyond  even  the  IdeaL 
'  The  pure  Ideal  t 


begets  a  son  greater  than  himself.  How  far  Bnsilidea  and 
his  foUowerfl  imagined  further  developmenta  analc 
these  to  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  ia  not  clear.  But  BUpposing  the  world  to  have 
Isken  shape,  the  main  interest  attaches  to  the  redemption 
of  the  third  Sonahip,  which  still  remains  in  the  irat'oirepitia 
or  in  the  lower  world.  This  third  Sonship  remains  there, 
"in  order  to  do  good  and  to  receive  good"; — to  do  good, 
apparently  by  exerting  inBuence  on  creatures  of  lower 
element,  and  to  receive  good  in  ways  not  made  very 
clear,  but  probably  connected  with  effort  and  discipline. 
But  it,  too,  must  rise  at  last  to  its  proper  placa 
This  takes  place  by  the  gospel — which  passes  through  all 
the  higher  spheres,  not  by  a  real  descent  of  any  Saviour, 
but  as  an  energy — compared  to  a  flash  of  fire  which 
even  from  s  distance  produces  its  effect.  This  travels 
tlirough  the  worlds  and  reaches  the  great  Archon,  whose  son 
(here  banning  to  be  spoken  of  as  Christ),  sitting  by  Him, 
firet  apprehends  its  meaning  and  opens  it  to  the  Archon — 
who  is  awed  and  converted.  The  same  pi'ocess  repeata 
itself  in  the  Hebdomad :  and,  finally,  the  influence  reaches 
Jeeus  the  Son  of  Mary,  Through  its  illumination,  the 
purification  and  elevation  of  the  third  Sonship  sets  in. 
Jesus  Himself  yields  up  the  various  elements  of  His  per- 
sonality to  their  proper  spheres, — some  remaining  in  the 
corporeal  world,  some  mounting  to  the  Hebdomad  and 
Ogdoad,  but  the  highest — the  proper  Sonship — rises  up 
above  all  these.  This  last  Sonship,  indeed,  proves  to  bo 
the  purest  and  most  powerful,  and  stimulated  by  the  light 
from  on  high  rises  of  itself  to  the  region  of  supreme  good. 
So  He  inaugurates  the  general  purification  and  distribution 
by  which  everything  conies  to  its  proper  place. 

Finally,  the  world  from  which  the  three  Sonships  have 
departed  is  not  abolished,  as  in  other  schemes,  but  remains 
in  peace.  Everything  has  come  to  its  own  place ;  and, 
to  maintain  the  adjustment,  a  great  ignorance  is  poured 
mt  apon  all  stages  of  the  Kosmos,  so  that  no  element 
'  be  tempted  to  aspire  beyond  its  proper  limits. 
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On  this  system  the  third  Sonship  represents  the  pneu- 
matic element  as  it  exists  in  man,  or  possibly  also  in  higher 
beings  next  of  kin  to  man. 

ValentinuB  formed  the  most  popular  and  sttnkctive  of 
Qaostio  systems.  He  was  at  Rome  about  140 — and  his 
peculiar  teaching  cannot  he  of  later  date.  His  system 
begins  with  thirty  j^ms  which  successively  emanate  from 
the  supreme  God,  in  pairs  male  and  femala  One  of  these 
jEona,  Sophia,  falls  from  the  Pleroma — and  brings  forth 
Christ,  who  frees  Himself  from  all  taint  of  mortality  and 
hastens  back  to  the  Fieroma.  Further,  the  fallen  J£an 
brings  forth  the  Demiurge,  and  also  a  being,  the  left  or 
einister  one,  who  presides  over  the  sheer  material,  as  the 
Demiurge  does  over  the  paychio  element  These  two  in- 
fluence this  lower  world.  Also,  one  Horos  separates  the 
first  .^k)n,  Bythoa,  from  the  other  Moub,  and  another 
separates  the  Sophia  from  the  Pleroma.  In  the  develop- 
ment given  to  Valeutinianism  by  Ptolemieus,  a  higher  and 
ft  lower  Sophia  find  their  place,  the  latter  being  only  a 
thought  or  dream  of  the  former ;  and  Christ  and  Jesus 
(who  are  distinguished  from  one  another)  are  conceived 
as  eminently  derived  from  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Pleroma.  The  scheme  of  Valentinus  is  brightened  by 
touches  of  poetry  and  romance.  While  it  embodies,  like  the 
other  versions  of  Gnosticism,  a  theory  of  the  world  and  its 
forces,  it  seems,  more  than  any  of  them,  to  reflect  in  a 
measure  the  sentiment  and  the  pathos  of  human  experience.^ 

■  Tkti&ii,  dt«cip1«  a(  Justin  uid  ApoIogUt,  trtarwuils  ta  Eacntite,  Is  uld 
to  biTe  cberisliod  Gnoiitio  DotioiKi  about  the  nrnterial  world  and  about  JB/^nt 
(tatter  half  of  BECoiid  century);  and  BardcsanM  of  Edessa(A.D.  1S4-230) 
believed  in  Syiygics  of  .£0113,  n  liicb  wero  alluded  to  iu  bis  bjinnB.  Buth 
of  these  aoDtiiiiied  to  hold  relation  to  tbe  life  or  tbe  Ohnrob.  Thar* 
vere  forma  of  Guosti'iani  which  mads  Urge  use  of  magical  formnlie,  and 
embodied  jde<ia  in  coonection  with  tbcm  which  it  ia  uiual  to  refer  to  tbe 
old  rcligioD  of  Bub^Ion.  Elements  of  that  kind  invaded  the  West  with 
great  force  Onriiig  the  seoond  century.  Some  Onostica  provided  ut*  of 
fonnnlfe,  wliich,  beiug  le.imed  b;  the  disaiple  (luring  life,  would  prov* 
available  after  death  to  guiirantae  lilm  against  hostile  powers,  in  making 
hb  perilous  wa;  through  dllTerent  regious  of  uistBUce  up  to  tbe  PtoroDU. 
8w  Am,-  Ttxt*  a.  UtUen,  it.  i,  and  Scbmldii  Trat*  «.  Unttn.  TiiL  1,  L 
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We  hare  still  to  speak  of  Marcion.  But  before  we 
leave  the  theories  that  have  been  before  ue,  the  questioD 
may  be  put  by  readers,  "Where  did  the  temptation  to 
Gnosticism  lie  ?  How  should  epecuiations  bo  conjectural, 
theories  of  the  universe  eo  fantastic,  be  Beriously  meant 
and  seriousiy  entertained  ?  Why  should  one  theory  be 
preferred  to  another ;  and  why  lay  stress  ou  any  of  them, 
whether  you  call  them  Gnoais,  knowledge,  conjecture,  or 
any  other  name  ? " 

It  is  difGcuIt,  no  doubt,  to  sympithise  so  far  as  to 
understand.  But  we  may  remember  that  for  ages  aalva- 
tion  by  knowledge  was  the  only  kind  of  salvation  which 
thoughtful  men  bad  been  able  to  plan,  or  had  found  it 
hoj:>eful  to  attempt.  "  Know  yourself,"  and  know  your 
world;  then,  under  the  influence  of  that  knowledge,  you 
may  be  expected  to  act  wisely,  which  is  as  much  aa  to 
Bay,  act  rightly.  That  way  of  thinking  was  carried  out  in 
Christianity  by  many  besides  the  Gnostics.  Now  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  reveal  forces  and  relations  for  which 
none  of  the  systems  of  Greek  wisdom  could  make  room. 
And  to  the  Gnostics  it  seemed  to  carry  suggestions  which 
'jnust  be  reduced  to  an  uilelligible  scheme  of  the  world, 
if  men  were  to  have  an  order  of  conceptions  in  their 
minds,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  new  outlook  and  a 
new  wisdom  should  arise.  The  bara  statements  of  the 
creed  might  be  enough  for  merely  practical  people;  but 
true  children  of  light  must  live  by  theory. 

Gnosticism  was,  after  all,  only  an  extreme  case  of  a 
leral  tendency.  It  was  a  very  general  thought  that 
i&e  divine  exceUeucy  of  Cbristiuuity  must  then  be  ours 
when  we  find  it  rising  upon  the  soul  as  a  deep,  pure, 
comprehensive,  wonderful  knowledge.  Before  Gnosticism, 
around  it,  after  it,  we  must  conceive  this  mood  existing 
as  a  general  diffused  tendency,  operating  in  very  many 
inSnential  minds,  and  very  strong  among  Christians.  The 
aatbor  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr, 
llement,  Origen,  are  all  conspicuous  instances. 

For    most    people    the   greatest   dii£culty    In  'taking 
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Gnosticism  seriously  is  the  introduction  of  the  lists  of 
iEons,  those  shadowy  personages,  higher  and  lower,  inter- 
posed between  the  supreme  God  and  the  world  with  which 
men  are  acquainted.  There  is  nothing  like  this  mob  of 
metaphysical  identities  in  Greek  philosophy:  and  even 
admitting  that  the  conception  in  general  of  such  inter- 
mediate existences  might  be  entertained,  what  could  possibly 
set  men  on  to  number  them  and  name  them,  when  the  very 
attempt  might  seem  to  be  a  declaration  to  all  the  world, 
that  those  who  did  so  were  indifiPerent  to  the  distinction 
between  fact  and  fiction  ? 

One  can  only  say,  that  in  accounting  for  a  mixed 
world,  it  might  seem  an  ease  to  thought  to  postulate  a 
variety  of  principles,  inferior  to  Qod,  but  above  and  before 
the  world,  to  which  the  various  phases  of  being,  and  the 
various  grades  of  good  and  evil,  could  be  referred.  In 
Plato's  time  it  had  been  felt  sufficient  to  think  of  a  world 
of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind  which  impress  themselves  more 
or  less  successfully  on  the  Hyle — the  matter  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  world  we  know.  For  the  Gnostic  that  was 
not  sufficient;  for,  first,  he  had  a  darker  sense  than  the 
early  Greek  thinkers  of  the  energy  of  evil  in  the  world, 
as  an  adverse  force  to  the  divine  ideals;  and,  secondly, 
Christianity  had  taught  him  to  conceive  the  world  as 
embodying  a  history,  a  conflict,  and  a  redemptive  crisis. 
That  seemed  to  import  ideas  which  are  also  forces — are, 
indeed,  persons.  At  this  point  what  he  believed  of  the 
interposition  of  Christ  had  also  much  to  do  with  fixing 
the  character  of  the  Gnostic  thought.  Christ  was  a  person. 
On  the  same  type  the  world  might  be  conceived  as  ener- 
gised by  a  background  of  dim  personalities.  From  among 
these  Clirist  interposes ;  only  He  is  (at  least  in  the  more 
thouglitful  Gnostic  systems)  the  most  divine,  illustrious, 
and  victorious  of  them  all 

The  second  century  was  a  time  in  which  all  over  the 
Gentile  world,  and  among  its  best  thinkers,  the  tendency 
to  explain  the  world  by  the  assumption  of  manifold  beings, 
less  than  God  and  more  than  man,  was  extremely  preva- 
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lent^  The  Gnoetica  were  too  Chrietian  to  allow  the 
heathen  gods — the  "  da;mons  " — to  occupy  this  place,  and 
they  filled  it  with  JRona.  We  need  not  suppose,  however, 
that  they  ascribed  any  rigorous  certainty  to  the  detailed 
naming  and  numbering  of  .^xtns.  In  the  case  o(  each 
Bystem  tliose  details  represented  the  number  and  character 
of  distinct  principles  which  the  Gnostic's  survey  of  the 
world  had  led  him  to  assume ;  but  even  in  the  same 
Bchool,  the  disciples  did  not  hesitate  to  vary  such  details. 
Lastly,  we  must  take  it  that  we  know  Gnosticism  mainly 
through  unsympathetic  reporters.  One  or  two  Gnostic  tracts 
Barvive,  indeed,  to  show  that  Gnosticism  could  be  as  dreary 
ftnd  ae  absurd  as  any  page  of  Irena^us  or  of  EpiphaniuB 
tepresents  it.  But  there  were  forms  of  Gnosticism  round 
which  the  common  Christian  interests  continued  to  cling, 
and  which  had  perhaps  some  inspiration  not  altogether 
eetninged  from  Christian  faith  and  love.*  In  these  more 
Christian  forms  the  error  could  bo  more  insidious ;  perhapa 
ilder  forms  were  more  fiiacinating  to  weak  people. 
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Marcion  is  commonly  associated  with  the  Gnostics;  he 
in  fact,  adopted  some  of  their  most  characteristic  posi- 
tions. He  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  distinguished 
tiie  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  the  Creator  of  our 
world,  from  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ. 
Bnt  the  Gnostic  elements  of  his  teaching  have  no  special 
importance:  they  are  not  very  original,  and  are  not  con- 
sistently worked  out.  The  moving  forces  wliich  determined 
his  position  came  from  another  quarter.  He  furnishes, 
therefore,  a  di.'^tinct  illustration  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
influences  then  at  work  in  the  world. 

Marcion  came  from  Sinnpe  in  Fontus,  where  bis  father. 
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according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  bishop.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  himself  connected  in  some  way  with  shipping, 
and  appears  to  have  possessed  means.  It  is  also  said  that 
before  he  left  the  East  he  spent  some  time  in  ascetic  retire- 
ment. Later  writers  say  that  he  departed  from  Sinope 
under  scandal  on  account  of  some  immorality ;  but  neither 
Irenaeus  nor  Tertullian,  though  they  both  dislike  the  man 
extremely,  allege  anything  of  this  kind.  Marcion's  rule  of 
life  was  severe,  and  neither  of  these  writers  suggests  that 
his  own  conduct  had  been  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  of 
Marcion  the  story  is  told  that  meeting  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
in  Bome,  whom  perhaps  he  may  have  seen  previously  in 
the  East,  he  asked  Polycarp,  "  Dost  thou  know  me  ? "  and 
received  the  reply,  "  I  recognise  thee  for  the  firstborn  of 
Satan." 

Probably  it  was  not  far  from  the  year  140  that  Marcion 
first  appeared  in  Roma  By  150,  about  which  time  Justin 
Martyr's  first  Apology  was  written,  many  had  joined  him ; 
for  Justin  says,  **  There  is  Marcion,  a  man  of  Pontus,  who  is 
even  at  this  day  aUve,  and  teaches  his  disciples  to  believe  in 
some  god  greater  than  the  creator ;  and  he,  by  the  aid  of  devils, 
has  caused  many  of  every  nation  to  speak  blasphemously,  and 
to  deny  the  God  of  this  universe,  and  to  assert  that  some  other 
being,  greater  than  He,  has  done  greater  works."  Again,  he 
says,  "  As  we  have  said,  the  daemons  put  forward  Marcion  of 
Pontus,  who  is  even  now  teaching  men  to  deny  that  God  is 
maker  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  that  the  Christ 
predicted  by  the  Prophets,  is  His  Son.  And  this  man  many 
have  believed,  as  if  he  alone  knew  the  truth.  And  they 
laugh  at  us,  though  they  can  produce  no  proof,  but  are 
carried  away  irrationally,  as  lambs  by  a  wolf."  Marcion's 
system  spread  rapidly,  not  as  a  mere  opinion,  but  as  em- 
bodied in  a  regular  church,  organised  over  against  the 
Catholic ;  and  this  church  proved  durable,  for  Marcionites 
were  still  numerous  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  After 
the  emperors  became  Christian,  these  dissidents  had  to 
endure  Christian  persecution,  as  before  they  had  endured 
pagan.     Nor   did  Marcion   purchase  adherents  by  conces- 
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and  exacted  gtrennous 


'  nons;  he  enforced  a  stem  disciplin 
seif-deniaL 

It  is  no  wonder  that  ChriBtian  writers  speak  bitterly 
of  a  inaa  who  held  Marcion's  views,  and  taught  them  so 
snoce^sfully.  And  yet  there  iB  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Marcion's  impressionB  were  fundamentally  Christian.  He 
Beems  to  have  been  one  of  those  intense  natures  in  whose 
case  one  aspect  of  tilings  takes  such  vehement  poeeession  as  * 
to  exclude  all  complementary  or  compensating  consideta- 
tions.  Certain  aspects  of  Cliristianity  seemed  to  reveal 
themselves  to  him  as  evidently  divine,  worthy  to  he  for 
ever  asserted  and  enforced  ;  and  the  religious  value  of  these 
iropreaeions  regulated  everything  else.  He  found  it  difBcnlt 
to  believe  that  others  could  resist  the  views  which  came  home 
6o  forcibly  to  hiraself.  ^^'heD  be  came  to  Home,  he  held 
conferences  with  the  presbyters:  and  to  the  end  there  are 
indications  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  think  it  poeeible  the 
great  Church  might  he  reconciled  to  his  view. 
I  Marcion  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  I 

m  Paul : — an  open  secret,  for  to  him  Paul's  meaning  was  f 
B  pUin ;  yet  a  secret,  for  Paul  seemed  to  be  universally  mis- 
understood. This  discovery  was  not  merely  a  discovery  of 
the  Pauline  way  of  thinking,  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
Marcion  felt,  an  unveiling  of  the  divine  genius  of  the  gospeL 
lAccording  to  Paul,  the  gospel  was  first  and  essentially  a 
'  revelation  of  gmce — of  an  amazing  divine  goodwill — which 
delights  in  saving  and  enriching  those  who  have  no  claim 
upon  it.  This  breaks  out  in  the  gospel  as  something  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest.  There- 
fore, the  inspiring  principle  at  the  bottom  of  all  is  faitb,  COQ- 
eeived  as  trust  iu  thehenignity  of  grace.  In  one  view  this  does 
oot  make  praclicul  Christianity  an  easier  business ;  it  does  not 
open  to  us  a  smooth  road.  The  love  that  saves  inculcates 
the  rejection  of  much  that  the  tlesb  desires,  and  Eet«  us  on  to 
seek  our  portion  in  regions  which  the  flesh  dreads  to  enter. 
If  this  involved  hardships,  these  were  nothing  in  the 
'  I  of  what  was  believed  concerning  the  divine  benefita 
lent  and  future.     The  hardships  in  the  case  of  the  Mot- 
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cionitea  were  certainly  not  small.  They  shared  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Cathohc  Christians,  often  enduring  martyrdom 
with  equal  fidelity ;  they  accepted  a  rule  of  life  which  in- 
volved many  privations  ;  and  they  experienced,  at  the  same 
time,  enmity  and  repudiation  at  the  hands  of  other  Chris- 
tians, Marcion  addresses  his  followers  as  "  companions  in 
diatresa  and  in  reproach." 

Marcion  regarded  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  this  divine 
grace  and  goodwill,  and  perhaps  (owning  no  personal  dis- 
tinction) he  identified  Christ  with  the  good  God  Himself. 
Following  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  owns  a  special  virtue  in 
the  crucifixion,  as  the  ransom  hy  means  of  which  the  divine 
goodwill  hecomea  conclusively  effectual;  and  apparently 
emphasis  continued  to  be  laid  on  this,  as  the  central 
thing,  among  his  followers.  It  is  a  doctrine  not  easily 
reconciled  with  soma  other  parts  of  Marcion's  teaching. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  views  which  have  vividly  come  home 
to  him  are  strongly  affirmed,  without  much  care  to  smooth 
out  inconsistenciea 

So  far,  one  does  not  see  why  a  collision  should  arise 
between  Marcion  and  the  Church.  The  Church  received 
all  the  Pauline  forms  of  statement  upon  which  Marcion 
laid  so  much  stress.  He  might  feel,  indeed,  that  while 
his  mind  thrilled  to  the  wonderfulness  and  the  newness  of 
all  this,  the  Church  in  general  apprehended  it  languidly, 
and  failed  to  give  it  due  effect  Yet,  if  that  were  all,  it 
would  hardly  explain  the  breach  which  followed. 

But  Marcion's  vivid  appreciation  of  the  teaching  of 
Paul  expressed  itself  in  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  contrast 
it  presented  to  the  current  Christianity.  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity, as  described  by  the  apostle,  seemed  to  Marcion  to 
stand  in  the  sharpest  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
to  Judaism.  The  one  was  grace,  the  other  was  law.  The  , 
one  wrought  by  inward  attraction  and  by  trust,  the  other 
by  exteru.ll  atithority  and  constraint.  The  one  aimed  at 
inward  freedom  and  an  inward  goodness  finally  made  per- 
fect, the  other  was  shut  up  in  earthly  conditions  and 
earthly  prospects.      Had   not  Paul  himself  marked  thia 
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contrast?  Had  he  not  shown  what  the  religion  of  the  law 
is,  and  what  it  comes  to,  and  what  a  weary  yoke  it  im- 
he  not  brought  out  over  against  it  tha 
Bpiritaality  and  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 

The  Church  held  that  all  these  things  were,  after  all, 
ooDsistent.  Tou  could  take  a  view  that  reconciled  them 
&s  terms  in  one  aeries :  nay,  the  Old  Testament  could  he 
interpreted  so  as  to  teach  what  the  New  taught,  and  the 
New  could  be  taken  as  only  a  plainer  utterance  of  the 
Old.  But  this  way  of  huddling  things  up  seemed  to 
Marcion  to  amount  simply  to  evacuating  the  glory  of 
Christianity.  At  all  events,  it  was  incredible  that  the 
God  of  grace,  the  author  of  the  gospel,  should  have  gone 
on  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  in  the  track 
of  Jewish  history,  commanding,  threatening,  puniBhing, 
inculcating  the  yoke  of  ordinances,  administering  elements 
of  this  world,  making  nothing  perfect.  To  associate  this 
with  the  gospel  was  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  that  in  the 
Becond  which  was  incompatible  with  the  first.  And  then, 
SB  Marcion  said  to  the  orthodox,  "  If  your  system  is  the 
tone  one,  what  that  is  new  has  Clirist  brought?  Has  he 
come  only  to  enforce  what,  according  to  you,  was  in  the 
world  long  before  ?  " 

No  doubt,  as  the  authoritative  documents  stood,  even  as 
the  Pauline  epistles  stood,  it  might  seem  that  this  harmonis- 
ing of  old  and  new  had  been  sanctioned  and  accepted  from 
the  beginning.  But  to  Marcion  that  seemed  impossible  ;  and 
remarkable  passages  in  the  Fauline  epistles  plainly  enough 
brought  out  the  weakness  and  earthliness  of  Judaism,  the 
poverty  and  fruitlessness  of  the  law.  Did  not  th 
give  the  clue  to  the  apostle's  real  and  central  vi' 

The  reform  Christianity  needed  whs  to  force  home  on 
len'fl  minds  this  great  contrast.  But  Marcion  could  not 
eonceal  from  himself  that  the  Church's  error,  if  it  was  an 
irror,  did  not  date  from  yesterday.  It  was  rooted  in 
tradition ;  it  ran  through  all  that  passed  for  apostoli< 
literature ;  it  seemed  to  be  as  old  as  the  apostles.  Yee, 
bttfe  did  not   some   Fauline   aayings   prove   that   tbia 
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exactly  what  Paul  himself  had  found  to  be  the  case  ?  He, 
too,  could  not  agree  with  the  elder  apostles.  The  explana- 
tion, after  all,  was  just  this,  that  the  apostles  themselves 
had  mistaken  Christ ;  they  had  succumbed  to  the  influence 
of  those  tendencies  which  are  apt  to  prevail  over  Jews. 
Their  Lord's  teaching  was  in  their  minds  biassed  and  mis- 
represented. This  was  what  made  it  needful  that  a  new 
revelation  should  be  made  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  order  that 
the  true  scope  of  Christ's  mission  and  work  might  be  made 
clear.  And  yet  even  after  Paul  had  done  his  work,  the 
inveterate  prejudice  had  prevailed;  it  had  corrupted  the 
record  even  of  his  teaching.  The  Gospels  had  been  polluted 
with  the  evil  leaven ;  and  the  very  epistles  of  Paul  had  here 
and  there  been  tampered  with.  A  real  reform  must  go  deep ; 
it  must  deal  with  the  Christian  teaching  from  the  beginning. 
Now,  if  the  Old  Testament  was  to  be  thus  resolutely 
contrasted  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  what  view  was  to  be 
taken  of  it?  Either  it  was  a  sheer  self-deception  &om 
first  to  last, — a  view  which  for  many  reasons  was  not 
likely  to  seem  either  probable  or  acceptable  to  Marcion, — 
or  it  was  the  manifestation,  the  revelation,  of  a  different 
God.  This  Qod  is  severely  strict — just  in  that  sense;  of 
abundant  law,  regulation,  prohibition;  always  employing; 
force  and  penalty.  That  need  not  hinder  many  of  his| 
rules  being  good  as  far  as  they  go.  This  Being  proclaims! 
himself  to  be  the  God  of  creation,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
he  is  so.^  Here  Marcion  is  seen,  like  the  other  Gnostics, 
giving  up  this  world  without  reluctance  to  the  "just** 
God,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  good  one.  It  was 
the  common  sentiment  of  meditative  men  in  that  time  to 
regard  the  material  world  as  something  mainly  to  be  sur- 
moimted  and  got  rid  of.  But  in  this  he  differs  remarkably 
from  the  Gnostics,  that,  taking  the  Old  Testament  account 
as  he  found  it,  he  supposed  human  souls  as  well  as  bodies 
to  originate  in  the  creative  act  of  the  just  God.  Tlie 
Gnostics    usually    maintained   that   something    in    men,   a 

^  VariouB  things  suggest  that  MarcioD  took  the  apostolic  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  establishing  the  truth  of  its  historioal  statements. 
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.ifitinct  and  distinguishable  something  io  the  more  select 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Demiurge,  but  from  a 
igher  source.  Marciou  does  not  appear  to  have  followed 
in  this  track.  A3  men  we  are  whf^Uy  the  creatures  of  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  under  bis  government  we 
find  ourselves  subjected  to  hard  conditions  which  we  cannot 
meet,  and  are  always  on  the  verge  of  disappointment  and 
of  puniahmeDt 

Marcion,  as  has  been  said,  recognised  the  Old  Testament 
ftS  a  truthful  book.  For  the  same  reason  he  believed  its 
promises ;  and  therefore  he  expected  the  coming  of  the 
promised  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  should  set  up 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  establish  it  by  force. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  fix  the  contrast  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  in  tliis  startling  form,  Marcion 
carries  out  the  scheme  with  a  certain  wilftdness  and 
animosity.  The  good  God,  unknown  before,  resolves  at 
length  to  interpose  and  rescue  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the 
"just"  God  from  his  sway.  Suddenly,  therefore,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Christ  appears  at  Capernaum 
(Lake  iv.  31).  His  preaching  is  rejected  by  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  some  degree  in  commending  tliemaelvee  to  the 
joBt  God ;  they  hope  that  they  hnve  reached  his  standard 
of  righteousness,  or,  at  anyrate,  they  are  filled  with  defer- 
wiee  for  bis  law.  But  those  who  are  sinners  and  traus- 
gresBors  lie  far  more  open  to  the  new  message,  and  become 
partakers  of  the  new  kingdom.  So  also  when  Christ,  after 
Hifl  crucifixion,  appears  in  the  place  of  departed  souls  to 
offer  them  His  benefits,  those  who  were  counted  pious 
under  the  Old  Testament  do  not  respond.  They  do  not 
want  to  throw  away  their  position  with  the  God  whose 
favour  they  have  gained,  and  they  fear  that  Christ's 
mission  may  be  a  device  of  his  to  try,  and  even  to 
ensnare  them.  They  thprefore  reject  the  benefit  intended 
for  them ;  while  the  rebels  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
Gain,  embrace  the  offer,  and  enter  Christ's  kingdom.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  Marcion's  scheme  to  imagine  all  this ; 
and  it  must  pass  mainly  aa  a  brusque  and  audacious  way 
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of  underscoring  the  points  in  his  scheme  which  were  most 
adapted  to  afiPront  both  Jewish  and  Catholic  piety.  In 
the  end,  the  unbelievers  are  left  to  the  consequences  of 
unbelief :  the  goodness  of  the  good  God  is  not  construed 
to  the  efiPect  of  disposing  Him  to  save  alL  The  incon- 
sistency between  His  character,  as  Marcion  himself  repre- 
sents it,  and  the  ruin  which  falls  on  unbelievers,  is  got  over 
(apparently  as  an  afterthought)  by  various  versions  of  the 
explanation  that  unbelievers  are  Uft^  merely,  to  the  con- 
sequences which  arise  to  them  from  the  nature  of  their 
own  Ood,  or  from  causes  not  well  defined. 

The  creatures  on  whom  the  good  God  has  compassion, 
and  whom  He  delivers,  belong,  as  to  their  origin,  wholly, 
body  and  soul  alike,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  just  God. 
But  Marcion  follows  the  common  Gnostic  conception,  by 
making  the  Christian  salvation  apply  to  the  souls  only,  not 
to  the  bodies.  The  souls  are  seats  of  mind  and  of  deliberate 
action,  and  so  far  worth  saving ;  the  bodies  arc  not. 

Marcion  represented  Christ  as  divine,  and  His  incarna- 
tion as  apparent  only,  not  real  Christ  announced  a  new 
kingdom,  and  promised  to  save  His  people  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  God  under  whose  yoke  they  groaned.  All 
that  He  did  was  right  contrary  to  what  that  God  would 
have  done;  and  at  last  the  friends  and  servants  of  the 
"just"  God  crucified  Him.  But  in  doing  so  they  blindly 
served  Christ's  purpose,  for  the  crucifixion  is  the  ransom 
which  freed  His  people  from  the  dominion  of  the  Old 
Testament  God.  As  Christ's  incarnation  is  docetic  only, 
on  Marcion's  showing,  the  stress  laid  on  the  crucifixion  is 
an  unexplained  inconsistency  in  the  scheme. 

Marcion  faced  the  whole  question  of  the  documents  to 
which  Christianity  can  appeal:  and  the  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  this  question  is  not  the  least  important  nor  the 
least  fruitful  aspect  of  his  activity.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament :  that  was  in 
no  way  the  revelation  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Some  of  the  Gnostics  had  attempted  to 
analyse  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  view  to  discriminate  in 
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it  diverse  planes  of  principle  and  of  moral  view,  due  e 
to  a  lower  and  some  to  a  higher  source.  Marcion  took  it 
as  one  whole :  and  the  chief  hook  he  wrote,  so  far  at  least 
as  argument  goes,  was  the  AntUheses,  in  which  he  exerted 
himself  to  hrtng  out  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  be* 
tween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

As  regards  Cbristiaoity,  Marcion  had  to  maintain  that, 
from  a  date  very  near  the  beginning,  preverting  influences 
had  misled  the  apostles,  and  had  polluted  the  documents 
that  might  otherwise  have  passed  as  authoritative.  He 
undertook,  therefore,  to  criticise  the  sources,  and  to  bring 
out  a  version  of  them  which  might  serve  as  a  standard  for 
his  foUowera.  He  produced  for  this  purpose  a  Gospel  and 
ten  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  Gospel  was  a  retrenched  and  . 
altered  version  of  our  Luke,  beginning  with  iii.  1^  and 
then  passing  on  to  iv.  'ii.  The  selected  Epistles  of  Paul 
also  were  pui^'ed  of  passages  which  struck  Marcion  as 
inconsistent  with  his  view, 

Marcion's  rule  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  was  strict  and 
ascetic.  In  particular,  he  reiiuired  married  persons  to 
eeparate,  and  unmarried  persona  to  consent  to  remain  so, 
as  a  condition  of  baptism.  Those  who  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  this,  had  to  remain  in  tlie  atage  of  cate- 
chumens ;  and  as  considerable  numbers  occupied  this  position 
and  continued  in  it,  the  catechumenate  seems  to  have  - 
acquired  a  greater  importance,  or  a  higher  rank,  in  Marcion's 
Church,  than  in  the  Catholic. 

Marcion  and  his  followers  were  frank  and  outspoken. 
Many  of  the  Gnostics  adopted  an  insincere  attitude,  both 
towards  the  Christians  and  towards  the  heathens.  The 
Marcionites,   on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  been  prepared  to 

k  out,  and  take  the  consequences.* 

Among  the  IfBrcioDitea  this  wu  koowD  probsb];,  not  oa  tha  Qoip«l 
Mcorclitig  to  LiiVo,  but  nther  as  the  "Goapel  of  the  Lonl,"  or  the  like: 
•nd  the  later  Marcinuites  bclicr«d  it  to  have  b«Dn  written  by  CbriBt  BiniBelf. 

'  Tliia  sketch  of  Msrcioii  is  in  general  aj^rmant  with  the  riewg  of 
Hainuk.  Dognewjaeh.  i.  197  f.  ;  sud  LoofB,  Ltiffadtn,  p.  78.  The  chief 
e»rl7  source  is  Tortalliin,  Adti.  ilardontm ;  sbio  Hippolytna,  R^.  Tii.  17  ; 
Diai.  AdamantUiUortAodtaafiU,  itnoog  Origen'i  works. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MONTANISM 

In  connection  with  discussions  of  Tubingen  theorfeSi  Bcliwegler 
directed  particular  attention  to  Montanism,  NaehapotM,  ZeitaUmr^ 
Ttib.  1846.  On  the  other  side,  A.  Ritschl,  AUhUholuchB  Kirchs^ 
2nd  ed.,  Bonn,  1857.  Prophetic  utterances  in  Hilgenfeld,  Kdtur* 
gesch.  p.  591 ;  Bonwetsch,  Oeteh,  d,  Mont^  Erl.  1881. 

MoNTANiSM  appeared  first  at  the  town  of  Pepuza,  in 
Phrygia,  about  the  year  156.  A  Christian  called  Mon- 
tanus  (who  is  said  to  have  beea  a  heathen  priest  before 
his  conversion)  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  and,  indeed,  to  be 
the  representative  of  a  new  prophetic  gift;  for  in  him 
appeared  the  Paraclete  whom  Jesus  had  promised  to  His 
disciples ;  and  this  was  to  be  the  closing  revelation  pre- 
paring the  Church  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  last 
things.  Two  women,  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  prophetesses ;  and  utterances  were  given 
forth  with  great  enthusiasm  about  the  Lord's  expected 
return,  and  about  the  preparation  the  Church  must  make 
with  a  view  to  it.  For  the  standard  of  Christian  life  was 
t^  be  strained  to  a  higher  pitch;  more  fasting  was  re- 
quired, and  more  careful  separation  from  the  manners  and 
enjoyments  of  the  world ;  celibacy  and  martyrdom  had 
'  great  value  set  upon  them,  and  second  marriages  were  pro- 
hibited. A  stricter  discipline  was  announced,  in  virtue  of 
which  Christians  who  fell  into  offences  of  the  graver  class 
must  not  hope  for  restoration  to  communion;  God  could 
forgive  them,  on  their  penitence,  but  did  not  authorise  the 
Church  to  do  so.  It  was  not  denied  that  this  system  of 
Christian  administration,  taken  altogether,  involved  elements 
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'  tliat  went  beyond  the  practice  of  apostolic  times.  But  the 
Spirit  of  God  waa  free  to  pteecribe  new  rulea  in  new  cir- 
onmstanceB;  and  the  time  had  come  for  calling  the  Church 
to  assume  the  res  pons!  bilitieB  of  riper  age.  In  general, 
MontaniBm  aimed  at  regaining  what  it  conceived  to  be  the 
genuiae  and  original  spiiit  of  ChriBtiau  life,  onlj  in  an 
intenser  form  and  with  addibioiml  guarantees.  In  this 
connection  varioue  things  which  had  heretofore  been  i 
discrettonary  were  now  to  become  imperative  and  uni- 
versal. 

The  Montanists  did  not  teach  any  doctrines  opposed  to 
the  general  views  of  the  Church';  for  though  they  were  ■ 
accused  of  identifying  Montanus  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
seems  to  rest  only  on  their  owning  him  as  the  Paraclete — 
whom  they  understood  to  be  an  inspired  personage  that 
should  arise  in  the  Church  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  But  the  whole  movement  seemed  bo  dangerous 
ood  unsettling  that  many  churches  in  the  East,  under  the 
influence  of  their  pastors,  broke  off  communion  with  the 
followers  of  Montanus,  and  expelled  them  from  their  fellow- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  whole  congregations  in  some 
places,  indeed  the  whole  Christianity  of  considerable  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Phry^a,  would  seem  to  have  adhered 
to  Montanus.  Besides  this,  a  large  number  of  Christian 
people  throughout  the  Church  showed  a  disposition  to 
think  favourably,  or  at  least  gently,  of  Montaniem.  This 
suggests  that  Montaniem  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  from 
mere  local  circumstances.  The  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  not  tar  from  the  time  of  the  terrible  persecutions 
which  they  endured  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  sent  letters 
both  to  the  East  and  to  Borne  (the  latter  carried  by 
IreniEUB,  then  a  presbyter),  deprecating  extreme  action 
against  the  Montanists.  According  to  Tertulliau,  a  bishop 
of  Borne,  perhaps  Eleutherus,  perhaps  Victor,  was  on  the 
point  of  interposing  on  their  behalf,  when  he  was  withheld 
by  the  influence  of  Praxeaa,  who  brought  unfavourable 
'  Soms  MontanuM  kt  ■  l>t«r  Btnge  sre  rejircsi^nted  si  accepliug  Patll*  t 
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accounts  of  them.  Afterwards  the  same  bishop  became 
their  resolute  opponent 

Montanism  established  a  footing  elsewhere  than  in 
Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the  African  province,  no  doubt 
because  some  of  the  tendencies  out  of  which  Montanism 
had  sprung  were  strong  there.  At  first  we  find  it  as  a 
form  of  view  and  feeling  within  the  Church.  The  Acts  of 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas  reveal  those  sufferers  as  probably 
Montanists,  or  tinged  with  Montanism,  although  they  were 
within  the  Church,  and  have  always  ranked  as  Catholic 
martyrs.  Here  too,  however,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  adversaries  at  Borne,  it  ceased  to  be 
possible,  or  men  could  not  count  it  possible,  to  live 
together  in  one  church;  and  the  Montanists  became  a 
separate  community.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  far 
claims  to  inspired  utterance  existed  among  these  Mon- 
tanists of  the  West.  At  all  events,  they  believed  in  the 
revelations  given  to  Montanus  and  his  associates;  and 
they  possessed  written  records  of  the  utterances  of  these 
Phrygian  prophets.  They  regarded  these  as  revelations, 
supplementary  to  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  African  Montanists  found  a  spokesman  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Christians  of  the  time,  Tertullian.  In 
addition  to  his  works,  a  certain  amount  of  Montanistic 
literature  appeared,  which  perished  early. 

The  method  or  form  in  which  this  movement  displayed 
itself  was  in  some  respects  new,  and  yet  in  others  not  so. 
The  exercise  of  prophetic  gifts  in  congregations  was  not  new. 
In  all  probability  the  general  sense  of  the  churches  at  that 
time  was  in  favour  of  the  existence,  or  certainly  of  the 
possibility,  of  genuine  Christian  prophecy,  although  some 
began  to  maintain  that,  if  genuine,  it  must  be  calm  and 
conscious,  not — Uke  the  Montanistic  prophesying — ecstatic ; 
and  others  still,  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
appear  to  have  rejected  the  idea  of  prophecy  altogether, 
and  along  with  it  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  foster  it.  Prophecy  was  not  new. 
But  it  was  new  that  a  man  cl^oming  to  be  a  Christian 
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prophet  Bbould  assert  for  himself  such  a  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  to  constitute  liim  the  Pitraclete  promised 
by  Christ,  and  should  claim  to  bring  in  a  new  diBpenaa- 
tion,  in  advance  of  the  apostolic  one.  So  also  the  points 
anuoimoed  as  characteristic  of  the  new  dts^iensation  and 
imperative  on  tJiose  who  lived  under  it,  were  new  only 
ID  80  far  as  rules,  formerly  reckoned  discretionary, 
were  now  to  be  peremptory.  Chiliastic  expectations  of 
Christ's  return  were  no  novelty.  The  importance  of  great 
strictness  of  Ufe  and  abstinence  from  various  pleasures  and 
indulgences  was  a  familiar  thought.  The  principle  that 
certain  sine  should  not  receive  the  Chiu'ch's  testimony  of 
foi^ivenesB  was  probably  no  novelty  at  all,  but  had  been 
applied  in  various  churches;  perhaps,  however,  with  no 
strict  consistency. 

To  complete  this  sketch  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 

rfaat  the  Miiiitanists  felt  it  needful  to  oppose.     They  were! 

1  conscious  opposition  to  tJnosticism  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  They  were  opposed  to  the  authority  which  / 
office-bearers,  especially  bishops,  were  attaining  in  the  ■ 
churches,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in  which  that  author-  / 
ity  was  exercised.  They  were  opposed  to  the  adjustment  [ 
of  Christian  life  to  worldly  ease  and  convenience,  which  '' 
they  believed  was  prevalent  in  the  Church ;  and  they  set  | 
themselves  against  the  tendencies  to  relaxation  of  disci-  i' 
pliue.  Finally,  they  were,  of  course,  opposed  to  e\'ery  mode  , 
of  view  and  feeling  that  was  content  to  postpone  indefinitely  ' . 
the  prospect  of  the  Lord's  return. 

Such,  in  general,  was  Montauism.  The  phenomenon  is 
best  understood  aa  a  reaction  against  a  condition  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  which  seemed  to  the 
Montanists  to  be  pitched  too  low,  and  also  to  have  decayed 
from  on  earlier  and  purer  standard.  It  is  likely,  in  tact, 
that  in  the  Christian  congregations  features  appeared  that 
suggested  a  falling  off  from  an  earlier  and  intenser  time. 
Probably,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  which  Christians  had 
to  bear,  there  were  symptoms  of  worldliness  of  life 
.aecommodatdon  to  Gentile  notions.     There  might  be 
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into  the  modes  of  worship  &tid  into  the  method  of  Cliurch 
management  Bometiiing  of  a  mechanical  order  of  things,  con- 
trasting sensibly  enough  with  the  freedom,  the  vivacity,  the 
spiritual  impulse  of  an  earlier  day.  Probably  enough,  also, 
the  Montaoists  were  predisposed  to  exaggerate  what  might 
truthfully  be  aet  down  under  these  heads. 

Suggestions  have  been  offered  from  various  points  of 
view  as  to  the  state  of  the  churches  at  this  time  and  as 
to  the  Moiitanist  impression  of  it;  and,  indeed,  various 
influences  might  conspire  to  produce  the  situation.  One 
may  be  noticed  which,  perhaps,  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked. The  mere  natural  progress  of  human  affairs  tends 
to  bring  about  a  sitiMtion  such  as  Montanism  presupposes. 
In  any  great  religious  movement  a  stage  ia  by  and  by 
reached  at  which  a  natural  cause  begins  to  operate  as  a 
aouice  of  change.  And  this  has  repeatedly  received  con- 
spicuous illustration  in  the  history  of  Christian  churches. 

The  advent  of  a  new  religion,  making  serious  and 
impressive  claims  to  embody  a  new  revelation  from  on 
high,  is  not  a  frequent  oocurrenc&  But  frequently  enough 
great  religious  awakenings  have  attended  the  advent  into 
a  couatry  or  district  of  a  new  sect,  which  breaks  in  on  a 
conventional  or  slumbering  Christianity,  and  claims  to 
republish  authentically  and  effectually  the  original  Christian 
messr^e  The  awakened  become  partisans  of  the  new  sect ; 
the  new  sincerity  and  devotedness  of  many  of  them  enhance 
the  general  impression  and  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  At  the  same  time,  snch  persons  are 
found  to  lay  stress  on  the  ecclesiastical  peculiarities,  or,  still 
more,  on  the  points  of  Christian  practice,  self-denial,  and  the 
like,  which  happen  to  characterise  the  movement  Perhaps 
certain  forms  of  emotion,  or  of  expressing  emotion,  come  to 
have  particular  value  attached  to  them.  Perhaps,  also,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  principle  that  Church  fellowship  should  be 
pure,  that  is,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  persons  who  afTord 
individual  and  substantial  evidence  of  adherence  to  Christ 
and  of  separation  from  the  world.  So  there  arises  and 
grows  a  new  embodiment  of  Christianity. 
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But  Time  has  hie  office  to  discharge,  testing,  moulding 
adjusting,  in  many  ways  which  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here 
The  thing  to  be  especially  noted  is  that  a  point  is  reached 
at  wluch  the  composition  ot  the  body  begins  to  change. 
Time  was  when  the  accessions  to  it  were  almost  entirely  in 
the  form  of  persons,  who,  as  the  result  of  inward  conflict 
and  crisis,  broke  with  their  old  ways,  with  the  associations 
and  habits  of  previous  lite,  and  gave  in  that  way  a  suffi- 
ciently impressive  pledge  of  the  earnestneBB  of  their  pro- 
fession. But  by  and  by  it  conies  to  pass  that  the  bulk  of 
the  accessions,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  them,  are  from 
the  children  of  the  members.  Ot  these,  some,  after  con-  ' 
sciously  standing  out  alike  against  the  Ohristian  influences 
and  the  sectarian  pecuharities  of  the  body,  come  distinctly, 
by  a  great  change,  to  new  views  of  things,  and  give  them- 
selves up  consciously  and  freely  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints  as  their  fathers  did.  Some — far  more — are  cases  ot 
another  kind.  They  have  been  nurtured  in  Christian  homes; 
they  have  been  sheltered  as  much  as  may  be  from  undesir- 
ible  influences;  they  have  manifested  on  occasion  tokens 
Bcriousness  and  upright  purpose;  and  they  are  willing, i, 
their  friends  are  willing,  that  they  should  take  their 
place  as  believers.  Nor  has  anyone  a  right  to  form  an 
adverse  judgment  of  the  reality  and  sincRrity  ot  their 
profession ;  theirs  may  often  be  the  more  consistent  and 
reliable  type  of  religion ;  and  yet  certainly  very  many  of 
them  will  differ  in  their  development  from  the  old  type. 
Instead  of  the  question  being  how  far  they  ought  to  go  in 
le  way  of  defying  and  renouuciug  fellowship  with  s  world 
ley  have  known  too  well  and  are  now  forsaking,  the  ques- 
tion will  often  rather  be,  why  restrictions  should  be  accepted, 
and  whether  this  or  that  indulgence,  which  the  society  con- 
ventionally reckons  worldly  and  unbecoming,  might  not  be 
adopted  without  any  real  harm  or  danger. 

When  this  new  element  begins  to  form  a  lai^  propor- 
tion ot  the  whole,  and  when   the  new  tendencies  b^n  to    V 
operate  strongly,  a  crisis  is  apt  to  take  place.     For  there 
will  be  many  who  cling  not  only  to  the  old  faith,  but  to 
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iho  old  wayB  of  embodying  it.  Those  on  the  other  eide 
will  be  for  moderating  the  ancient  rigour,  for  broadening 
the  platform,  and  for  freer  ftccommodation  to  what  they 
reckon  simply  hiunan  in  the  world  and  its  waya' 

Turning  back  now  from  modem  sects  to  the  undivided 
Church,  one  aees  that  the  same  thing  must  have  occurred 
there.  In  the  various  countries  in  which  it  was  settled 
there  came  a  time,  earlier  hero,  later  there,  when  the 
recruits  from  among  the  children  of  Christians,  trained  up 
to  be  Chmtians,  came  to  bear  a  very  eeueible  proportion  to 
the  accessions  from  the  outside  aud  to  the  general  mass 
of  the  membership.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  date 
tor  this ;  but  probably  in  the  countries  where  Cbristianity 
made  its  beginnings  under  the  influence  of  apostles,  some 
time  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  may  be 
as  near  an  era  as  it  is  possible  to  assign.  Of  course  the 
ca36  of  the  Christian  Church  planted  among  the  nations 
must  differ,  in  various  ways,  from  that  of  any  sect  forming 
in  connection  with  religious  awakening  in  a  territory  of 
professing  Christianity.  But  the  one  case  illustrates  the 
other.  There  might  well  be  a  perceptible  diflerence  of 
tone  and  tendency  between  the  time  when  the  churches 
were  chiefly  composed  of,  and  were  generally  led  by,  men 
who  had  themselves  passed  over  from  beatlienism  hy  a 
memorable  act  of  personal  decision,  and  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  largely  represented  by  persons  who  were 
in  the  Church  because  they  had  been  brought  up  to  it, 
who  had  always  looked  forward  to  Ufa  as  to  be  lived  in 
a  Christian  profession,  who  had  from  the  first  foreseen  all 
life's  experiences  ae  necessarily  taking  shape  under  that 
infiuenoe.*      Many   of    these    might    indeed    be    intensely, 

'  ThiB  process  has  been  eiemplilied  a  Iiimdri'd  timea.  There  trs  ooq- 
grogAtionfl  Bcattered  over  our  country,  arising  uiit  or  the  niligioaB  nwaken- 
ingB  or  the  end  o1  lost  centurj  and  the  begianiug  of  tbs  present,  in  which 
the  procasa  haa  visiMy  heea  accDniptiahed.  On  a  tar^^f  r  Bcali-  one  inn;  refer 
to  the  Mcnnonilffii  of  Holland,  to  the  Sooiely  of  Frieniia,  in  some  degrw  alio 
to  the  Wealeyan  Metlioduta,  and  vations  other  bodies. 

'  A  ver;  good  imitance  u  su  pplied  hj  the  Christian  expectation  of  th« 
liOrd'a  retnm,  with  the  gnat  erenta  it  ms  to  bring  with  it.     To  inanj  e«rlf 
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irrationaUy,  loyal  to  all  the  old  traditions.  Cut  many 
also  would  be  of  another  tjj-e.  A  tendency  conid  not  but 
arise  to  reconcile  with  Christian  profession  a  good  many 
modes  of  life,  enjoyments,  occupations,  social  aetione  and  ^ 
cuetome,  from  which  the  first  Christiane  had  recoiled. 
In  their  minds  these  were  associated  with  secularity  and 
idolatry,  while  their  siiccessorB  might  come  to  regard  them 
as  not  necessarily  evil,  but  simply  neutral  and  human.  And 
in  times  and  places  where  there  was  not  much  persecution, 
people  could  become  and  continue  Christians  who  neither 
were  nor  professed  to  be  very  devoted  persons. 

When  these  tendencies  became  operative,  tension  would 
Kt  in.  Many  would  be  vexed.  Was  tliis  Christ's  promise 
of  the  Spirit?  Was  this  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Church's  head?  With  these  gnod  people  might  join  many 
who  were  not  so  really  under  the  spiritual  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  with  wliom  reh'gion  stood  very  much  in  the  b 
observance  of  the  accepted  peculiarilies.  These,  too,  would 
bewail  the  change,  and  vote  for  holding  on  to  the  old  ways. 

Presently  this  feeling  would  express  itself  in  another 
direction :  it  would  lay  hold  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Has  not  Christ  qualified  the  Church  to  keep  herself  pure? 
Can  she  not  frame  such  rules,  and  so  apply  them,  as  to 
keep  oat  and  put  out  this  lazy,  self-indulgent,  worldly- 
minded  style  of  Christianity  ?  Here  would  set  in,  by  a 
tata.\  necessity,  a  collision  between  this  party  and  the 
majority,  the  great  majority  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 
It  would  prove  so,  for  this  reason  among  others,  tliat  those 
who  have  permanent  responeibilities  in  connection  with 
discipline  acquire  an  experimental  knowledge  as  to  what 
discipline  can  do  and  what  it  cannot;  in  particular,  they 
learn  that  discipline  must  proceed  not  upon  wishes  and 
impressions,  but  upon  definite  rules  and  conclusive  proofs. 
Chrutduia,  wbo  bronght  with  them  Trom  hesthoniam  sod  moTiioriea,  and 
materiali  of  oiiith  inward  contliot,  and  whose  conTeriiDii  broke  man;  ties  of 
(HBodship  snd  kindred,  the  convictioa  thnt  Obriat  iruuld  soon  coma  might 
ba  uunating  kud  chr!i>niig.  But  young  persons,  born  in  the  Church,  aud 
looltiiig  forwtTd  to  life  and  its  experieuceB,  migbt  regard  tlie  prospect  in  a 
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Further,  such  persons  could  not  overlook,  nor  afford  to 
overlook,  the  elements  of  conscience  and  of  Christian  char- 
acter among  those  who  took  the  milder  view.  Hence 
would  come  mutual  suspicions: — on  the  one  hand,  a 
tendency  to  regard  church  rulers  as  not  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Church,  as  perceived  hj  spiritual  men ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  on  the  side  of 
church  officers  to  regard  those  we  speak  of  as  insub- 
ordinate and  disorderly.^ 

The  same  tendencies  might  come  into  collision  in 
another  field,  that  of  the  public  teaching  and  the  public 
worship.  The  earlier  practice  of  the  Church  had  been 
more  or  less  to  employ  in  worship  under  the  presidency  of 
the  pastor  or  pastors,  the  gifts  of  the  congregation.  This 
feature  was  now  retiring.  Things  were  falling  into  a  set 
order,  and  public  utterance  was  being  restricted  to  those  who 
were  regarded  as  having  special  aptitudes  to  edify  the  people, 
and  who  were  called  to  office  on  that  ground.  If  so,  we 
may  well  believe  that  some  would  impute  to  the  methods 
so  coming  in,  the  lack  of  vitality  and  the  failure  of  power 
which  they  were  disposed  to  recognise  as  prevailing 
evils. 

On  lines  like  these  one  can  understand  the  spread,  here 
and  there,  in  the  Christian  churches, — especially  perhaps 
among  the  humbler  members,  so  far  as  these  were  earnest 
and  clung  to  memories  of  earlier  days, — of  a  feeling  of 
'dissatisfaction  and  distrust.  It  would  aim  at  having  room 
made  and  efifect  given  to  impulses  and  convictions  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  inspires  in  Christian  hearts,  as  against 
secularity  and  worldly  conformity,  as  against  set  methods 
that  turn  Christianity  into  a  mechanical  system  going 
on  of  itself,  as  against  worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy; 
finally,  as  against  the  hierarchy  and  the  centralised  ecclesi- 
astical authority  which  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for  the 

^  One  point  of  difTerence  was  the  way  of  dealing  with  those  who,  by 
oommon  consent,  ougJU  to  be  subjected  to  discipline.  In  this  point,  also, 
extreme  rigour  was  more  apt  to  commend  itself  to  those  who  theorised  from 
a  distance,  than  to  those  who  had  to  deal  with  the  actaal  tinners. 
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free  upbiorst  of  the  Chriatian  heart  to  assei't  itB  desires 
and  make  good  the  result  it  longed  for. 

There  might  be  a  great   deal  of  prejudice  and  ahort- 
sightednees  at  the  bottom  of  all  thia ;  probably  there  waa 
also  a  great  deal  that  was  worthy  and  sincere.     Dangers  ^ 
did  lie  before  the  Church  against  which  it  would  have  been 
well    to    guard.      But    the    diBsatisfied    section    were    too 

I  apt  to  assert  as  the  true  marks  of  real  Christianity — of  the 
Spirit's  presence  and  power  —  certain  approved  forms  of 
self-denial  and  methods  of  work  rigbteoufiness ;  and  they' 
were  apt  to  drive  at  these  hy  what  seemed  to  them  the 
readiest  means;  as  if  when  they  got  these  things  to  be 
required  and  to  be  complied  with,  they  would  then  have 
real  and  satisfactory  Christianity.  Thus,  they  too  went,, 
astray  with  their  own  forms  of  extcrnaliom.  And  they 
deprived  tbemselvee  by  so  doing  of  all  durable  influence ; 
for  it  could  with  perfect  truth  and  fairness  be  maintained 
against  them,  that  no  such  yoke  as  they  would  impose  had 
been  laid  by  the  Lord  upon  His  Church. 

Such  feelings  existed  and  operated,  most  likely,  in  all 
parte  of  the  Church,  and  very  many  of  those  who  shared 
them   never   became   Montanists;    but   the  mood  of    mind    : 
described,   furnished    the    materials    to    which    Montanism 
appealed.      In    its   special  form    Montanism   was  a  Fhry- 
gian  phenomenon,  due,  no  doubt,  to  tendencies  to  religious 
exaltation    and    excitement,   which    had    cimracterised    the 
Phrygian   people    for    ages ;   and    it    availed   itself    of   the  ' 
elements  of  awe  and  wonder  suggested  by  the  expectation  / 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.     Hence  feelings  and  convictions,  ^ 
which  exiated  in  many  quarters,  there  found  expression  in 
persons  who    had   been   looked   on  as   prophets   before,  or 
who  appeared  in  that  character  now,  but   who  claimed  at 
all  events  to  have   received  a  quite   new   mission.      They 
spoke  in  a  remarkably   ecstatic  manner.      No  doubt  thej 
epidemic  nervoua  excitement  was  present,  which  baa  often'  y 
manifested  itself  in  connection  with  religious  enthusiasm.^  i 
>  Sw  Hecker'B  Eyidtmia  tf  At  Middle  .i4^,— Pobliutiocs  of  Sydenhun 
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The  oonclosion  was  drawn  at  once  that  a  special  visitation 
of  spiritual  power  had  been  vouchsafed  to  authorise  and  to 
emphasise  the  new  teaching.  When  this  stream  of  ecstasy 
and  prophecy  began  to  run,  to  certain  minds  it  seemed 
oondusiva  Here,  men  said,  is  a  new  era  and  a  new 
power.  Now  we  see  the  secret  of  our  vexations  and  our 
disappointments.  The  era  of  the  Paraclete  had  not  come, 
and  so  things  could  not  be  set  right  But  now  he  has 
come.  Now  at  last,  not  through  bishops  or  synods,  but  by 
the  Spirit  Himself,  the  Church  will  become  a  society  worthy 
of  its  calling ;  and  Christians,  shaking  themselves  clear  of 
entanglement  and  compromise,  will  be  raised  to  the  posture 
that  becomes  them,  as  disciples  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Lord. 

This  seems  thoroughly  to  explain  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  Montanism.  It  explains  how  Montanism  kept 
clear  of  new  doctrine,  excepting  the  modification  of  the 
idea  of  the  Paraclete;  and  how  its  whole  energy  was 
directed  to  disciplinary  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  It  explains  also  how  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  first  appearance,  saw  in  it  a 
dangerously  subversive  movement  that  required  to  be 
instantly  checked;  and  also  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
large-minded  bishops  in  regions  farther  off,  seeing  in  it 
what  it  had  in  common  with  the  feelings  of  many  good 
Christians  everywhere, — ^feelings  which  they  respected,  and 
perhaps  partly  shared, — were  slow  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  collision  with  it,  and  were  anxious  to  treat  it  in  a  tolerant 
spirit  as  long  as  they  could.  That  plainly  implies  that 
they  saw  mixed  up  with  it  Christian  aspirations  which 
deserved  to  be  regarded. 

From  the  human  point  of  view,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  calamity  that  the  assertion  of  the  Church's  depend- 
ence on  the  Spirit,  in  those  ministrations  of  His  which  are 
not  limited  to  clerical  character  or  standing  arrangements, 
but  belong  to  all  believers,  was  made  in  a  form  so  inde- 
fensible and  fanaticaL  That  soon  blew  over,  as  all  fanati- 
cisms do ;  Montanism  as  a  concrete  thing  fades  away  early 
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in  the  third  century,  although  its  influence  lasted  longer. 
Meanwhile  the  Church  more  and  more  provided  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  practically  chaining  His 
influence  to  the  hierarchy  and  the  sacramenta 

The  mood  of  mind  above  referred  to  as  diffused  through 
the  churches,  and  as  existing  in  places  where  it  refused 
to  accept  the  form  of  Montanism,  reappears  from  time  to 
time,  especially  in  the  disputes  regarding  discipline,  of 
which  Novatianism  and  Donatism  are  conspicuous  instances. 
With  respect  to  the  local  Phrygian  conditions  which  gav6 
to  Montanism  its  sensational  features,  it  will  be  useful  to 
read  Professor  Eamsay's  account  of  Glycerius  the  deacon.^ 
The  incident  falls  two  hundred  years  later,  and  belongs  to 
Cappadocia ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  illustrative  and  suggestive. 

^  Church  in  Boman  Empire^  p.  ii8b 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Belation  to  the  State 

Aub^  Le$  Chrdieni  dam  Pempire  Romainy  Par.  1881,  and  V4glm  d  VitaJt^ 
1886.  Neumann,  Rdmuche  Stciaty  Leipz.  1890.  Hardy,  Chriiticmity 
and  the  Roman  Government^  London,  1894.  Mason,  Persecution  of 
Diocletian^  Cambr.  1876.  Ramsay,  Church  in  Roman  Empire^  deals 
professedly  with  the  earlier  period,  but  throvrs  much  light  also 
on  this. 

This  period  was  on  the  whole  a  dark  one  for  the  empire. 
Famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  disastrous  inroads  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  and  arduous  wars  upon  the  frontier  tried 
the  State,  while  weakness  from  political  causes  gained 
ground  within.  But  Christianity  grew.  It  reveals  its 
existence  in  distant  regions,  in  Arabia,  India,  and  Persia ; 
and  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  where  its  earlier 
existence  had  been  questionable  or  feeble,  it  becomes  con- 
spicuous during  the  third  century — in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  in  all  the  Eomanised  provinces  on  the  German 
frontier  and  along  the  Danube.  The  growth  in  numbers 
continued  throughout  the  century,  and  an  uneasy  anger  on 
account  of  it  haunted  the  pagan  mind.  To  Origen  the 
progress  in  this  respect  is  so  remarkable,  that  he  argues  an 
early  supersession  of  other  religions  by  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  the  process  which  he  sees  going  on.^ 

*  Contra  Celtum^  8. 
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Action  of  the  Government 


r.  1 
During  the  reign  of  CommoduB  (180—193),  the  Chris- 
oanB  {ante.  Chap.  I.)  Bufl'ered  continually;  but  the  central 
government,  8o  far  aa  we  know,  did  not  stimulate  the  local 
Eeverities,  and  the  iafluence  of  Klarcia,  the  imperial  con- 
cubine, could  be  exerted  to  release  Christian  captivea' 
SeptimiuB  Sevenis  (193-211)  was  in  friendly  relations  with  - 
individual  Christiana,  but  he  specifically  prohibited  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  and  to  Judaism.  Ab  his  reign  proceeded, 
he  became  more  actively  hostile,  and  sharp  persecution 
set  in  at  Alexandria  and  in  the  African  province  about 
A-D.  202.  In  this  persecution,  Leonidae,  the  father  of 
Origen,  was  among  the  eiifTereiB.  Caracalla  (211-217) 
and  Heliogahalus  (217—225)  inherited  from  Julia  Domna, 
the  wife  of  Severus,  a  tendency  to  Entitern  worships,  and 
a  disposition  to  fuse  together  the  more  popular  elements 
of  various  faiths.  The  same  spirit  appeared  in  a  worthier 
form  in  Alexander  Severus  (225—235).  It  was  a  mood 
which  detached  men  from  the  old  Roman  maxima,  and  it 
disposed  them  to  examine  Christianity  with  interest  and 
respect.  The  Christians  reaped  the  benefit  in  the  form  of 
comparative  tranquillity;  but  the  legal  position  had  not 
changed,*  Maximinua,  the  first  babarian  emperor  (235-238), 
was  unfriendly,  and  directed  the  presidents  of  the  churches 
to  be  especially  aimed  at, — perhaps  because  the  significance 
and  tbe  growing  power  of  the  hierarchy  were  now  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  government.  Pontianua,  the  bishop  of 
Home,  and  Hippolytus  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia, 
and  in  Cappadocia  a  sharp  perseciition  took  place  under 
tbe  proconsul  Serenianus.  Under  the  two  Gordians  (238— 
244)  and  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249)  public  troubles 
occupied  the  government,  and  the  Christians  were  let  alona 
A  tradition  existed  that  Philip  was  or  became  a  Christian ; 
if  80,  this  unedifying  convert  is   the  first  Christian  emperor. 

t  Hi[i7^  Sef.  It.  IS,  lee  p.  18,  (rale. 

*  Ulpian  at  thU  tima  oolleoted  tLe  laws  bearing  on  Oliriiitiuia. 
IiM  not  MirviTtd. 
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BabylaSy  bishop  of  Antioch,  is  said  to  have  refused  him  en- 
trance to  the  Church  until  he  confessed  and  made  satisfaction 
for  his  fault.^  Alexander  Severus  also  was  believed  by  some 
Christians  to  have  become  a  convert.  He  venerated  Christ, 
at  least,  and  valued  some  elements  of  His  teaching.  He  left 
no  trace,  however,  on  the  laws  or  on  the  life  of  the  empire. 

A  new  state  of  things  set  in  with  the  reign  of  Decius 
(249-251),  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Valerian 
(253-260).  Decius  belonged  to  a  class  of  emperors 
vigorously  represented  in  the  third  century.  While  the 
empire  was  losing  faith  in  itself,  in  its  gods,  in  its  old 
beliefs  and  maxims,  and  was  bewildered  by  its  troubles, 
and  while  imperial  families  of  Eastern  origin  and  Eastern 
sympathies  amused  themselves  in  devising  new  religions, 
bold  soldiers,  who  had  to  confront  the  barbarians,  fought 
their  way  up  to  power.  They  were  apt  to  think  it  their 
business  to  recall  together  the  old  Eoman  maxims  and  the 
old  Eoman  triumphs.  Such  a  man  was  Decius.  The 
growth  of  Christianity  seemed  to  him  ominous ;  he  saw  that 
persecution  as  hitherto  practised  had  not  greatly  hindered 
it.  Under  his  authority  special  legislation  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  suppress  the  objectionable  religion.  The 
edict  of  A.D.  250  decreed  that  all  Christians  should  be 
cited  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  State  religion;  those 
who  fled  were  to  have  their  goods  confiscated,  and  to 
be  put  to  death  if  they  returned.  Those  arrested  were 
subjected  to  successive  severities  intended  to  break  them 
down ;  priests  were  to  be  promptly  put  to  death ;  torture 
and  death  soon  became  the  portion  of  all  Christians  who 
stood  out.  Decius  died  in  battle  next  year,  but  his  laws 
remained;  and  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  action 
of  the  authorities  by  Valerian  (253-260).  He  was  a  good 
though  not  a  fortunate  emperor,  and  no  doubt  acted 
conscientiously.  Beginning  with  a  system  of  pressure, 
which  did  not  prove  sufficiently  effective,  he  went  on  to 
decree  the  execution  of  clergymen,  degradation  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods  for  men  of  rank,  followed  by  death  for 

^  Aub^  Chrdieiu  dans  FJSmpire,  p.  461. 
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the  obstinate,  banishment  for  womeD,  working  : 
for  members  of  the  imperial  ae.rvice.  Fabiauus  of  Rome, 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  Babjlas  of  Antioch,  and  other 
bishops  aro  named  as  martyrs  under  Decius;  Sixtns  of 
Borne,  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  others  under  Valerian. 
Direct  iuatructionB  from  liome  to  the  proviucial  govemorB 
are  mentioned  in  some  of  these  cases.' 

I         This  hard  onset  broke  down  the  fidelity  of  very  many 

[  OhriBtiauB.  Some  baetened  to  abjure ;  others  gave  way 
when  pressed ;  otliers  still  signed  declarations  that  they  . 
had  sacrificed,  or  procured  certificates  to  that  effect.  The 
fallen  were  so  many  that  all  the  old  discussions  as  to  the 
Church's  duty  in  relation  to  such  persons  were  resumed  with 
e^erness,  and  led  to  fresh  divisioDs  of  opinion.'  Some  of 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 

,  aituation  thus  created. 

But  Valerian  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  Persian  adver- 
jies,  and  his  son  Gallienu8(260— 268),a  lees  resolute  ruler 

'  though  a  more  cultivated  man,  ere  long  terminated  the 
persecution.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  reversed  the 
old  presumption  of  the  Boman  law  in  regard  to  Christians, 
but  he  must  have  withdrawn  the  s]>ecial  measures  of 
Decius  and  Valerian, — and  thia  manifestation  of  his  good- 
will must  have  been  a  warning  to  govemors  to  use  their 
discretion  geutly.  Aurelian  (270—275)  is  said  to  have  had 
thongbta  of  takuig  measures  against  ChriBtianity,  but  hia 
life  ended  without  any  steps  of  that  kind.  Days  of  great 
oonfuaioa  had  overtakeu  the  empire;  and  the  aeries  of 
soldier  emperors  who  followed  had  hardly  time,  in  their 
short  and  stormy  reigus,  to  do  more  than  meet  the  most 
urgent  necessities  of  government.  They  fought  the  empire 
out  of  its  most  serious  difficulties;  and  Diocletian,  a  man 
of  the  same  type  (284~U05),   completed  their  work  and 


'  OjpriDn,  S/i.  IS,  and  see  Acta  1, 

*  Name  for  those  who  wwriliceH,  lacrifeali ;  those  who  ofTered  IncenM), 
/Uali;  those  who  omitted  declnrttliiiiis  of  conturmitj  to  paganiain, 
iX'tpiTYpBt^itrTn  when   pertjouallj  sigaed) ;  ihuas  who  procured 
to  the  wma  effect,  Hbillaiid, 
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inherited  the  fruits  of  it.  From  the  accession  of  Oallienns, 
therefore,  to  the  year  303,  the  Christians  for  the  most  part 
were  free  from  serious  trouble. 

During  the  whole  period,  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  law 
was  concerned,  existed  on  sufferance :  but  yet  the  religion 
and  its  leaders  were  very  well  known  to  the  authorities, 
and  the  sect  continued  not  merely  to  exist  but  to  own 
property,  and  to  deal  with  the  authorities  from  time  to 
time  about  its  temporal  interests.  The  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  laws  which  sanctioned  collegia  tenuiarum — 
societies  for  charitable  and  coH>perative  purposes,  which 
could  hold  property,  acquire  burial-grounds,  and  so  forth; 
and  the  authorities  might  not  choose  to  see  that  under 
these  forms  they  wore  dealing  with  Christians.  But  even 
apart  from  that  artifice,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
Christian  was  reckoned  a  bad  subject  because  he  refused 
to  sacrifice;  and  as  long  as  a  magistrate  chose  to  assume 
that  the  Christians  known  to  him  might  be  good  subjects, 
who  watdd  sacrifice  if  called  upon,  he  might  not  incur 
much  responsibility  by  raising  no  questiona  That  would 
not  apply  to  times  when  laws  were  in  force  like  those  of 
Decius  and  Valerian,  but  in  ordinary  times  it  was  possible. 
Christianity,  in  fact,  was  steadily  becoming  more  and  more 
conspicuous,  and  its  place  in  the  community  was  notorious. 
Hence  from  time  to  time  it  is  frankly  taken  notice  of. 
Alexander  Severus  adjudged  to  the  Christians  a  site  beyond 
the  Tiber,  the  title  to  which  was  disputed ;  Gallienus  wrote 
to  the  Egyptian  bishops  that  their  cemeteries  and  meeting- 
places  should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Aurelian  was  actually  asked  to  interpose 
in  the  question  between  the  orthodox  and  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  he  professed  to  decide  it  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Boman  bishop.^  Church  buildings  certainly  existed  eo 
nomine  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  probably  a  good 
deal  earlier. 

In  such  droumstances,  and  after  forty  years'  immunity 
from  serious  disturbance,  the  Christians  must  have  imagined 
^  There  were  obTious  politioal  motiTee  for  his  action. 
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■ttiat  they  had  virtually  established  their  "right  to  be" 
("  ChristianoB  esse  pasBua  est ") ;  but  in  the  year  303 
Diocletian,  persuaded  by  hia  coUeatjue  Galeriiis,  began  to  set 
in  motion  the  last  great  perseeutiou.  For  some  years  pre- 
viously steps  had  been  taken  which  indicated  a  determination 
to  discourage  Christianity,  The  actual  persecution  continued 
for  eight  years.  It  did  not  affect  the  whole  empire  with 
equal  severity.  Probably  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
suffered  most,— -Italy  and  the  central  provinces  not  quite 
so  continuously, — Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  under  Constantius 
ChloruB  were  comparatively  spared.  This  CEesar  demolished 
churches,  vemm  autcm  Umplum  qtiod  est  in  hominihut  incotujw 
leriMvU  (Lact.  de  Morte,  15).  Constantine  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  West  in  306.  In  311  Galerius,  in  his  last 
illness,  issued  an  edict  owning  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  and 
announcing  the  termination  of  the  persecution.  After  a 
liltle  it  was  renewed  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  by  Maximinua. 
But  in  313,  Constantine  and  Liciniua  divided  the  whole 
empire  between  them;  and  in  the  same  year  they  pub- 
lished at  Milan  a  joint  edict  of  universal  toleratioo. 
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CHAPTER   IX 
Tab  New  Philosophy 

Harnack,  article  **  Neo-Platomsm,"  EneyeL  BrU.^  9th  ed«  Plotinus, 
Opera  Omnia,  Ozf.  1835,  Lips.  1856  (Enn.  u,  9  contains  the  attack 
on  Gnosticism ;  on  this  see  Neander  in  JFtstenachaflL  Abhandlungen, 
Berl..l851).  Porphyry,  Fabricins,  BibL  Qrmca^  v.  Zeller,  PhUosophie 
der  Griechen,  Leipz.  1865,  3rd  ed.  vol.  liL  2.  Relations  to  Christi- 
anity, Church  Histories  of  Neander  and  Banr,  and  Dogmengeschichte 
of  latter.  Augustine,  Conf,  B.  iL  Tzschimer,  Fall  dee  Heiden- 
ihumsy  1849.  HUber,  PhUosophie  d.  KirchenvdteTy  1859.  Vogt, 
Neuplatonismus  u,  ChristetUhum,  1836.    Jahn,  Basilius  Platonixans, 

Early  in  the  third  century  a  new  speculative  effort  made 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Before  the  Christian  era  the  eflforts  of  the  older  Greek 

schools  to  supply  a  positive  basis  for  thought  and  life  had 

!  begun  to  give  way  to  a  sceptical  tendency,  represented  by 

various  schools  of  doubt.     Yet  alongside  of  this  and  after  it, 

the  desire  to  believe  gained   ground  again;  and  it  proved 

vigorous   enough   to   make   head   against  strong  sceptical 

tendencies.     After  the  time  of  discouragement,  men  began 

again,  in  the  first   and   second  centuries,  to    postulate  a 

divine  derivation  both  for  reason  and  for  religion,  on  the 

assumption  that  the  better  mind  of  the  race  had  all  along 

been,  in  a    manner,  inspired.      Thus  reason   and  religion 

were  to  combine  their  strength,  and   men  hoped  to  find, 

not    only    light,  but   warmth,  which   seemed  unattainable 

on  other  terms.     A  tendency  tliis  way  works  variously  in 

men  like  Philo,  Plutarch,  Apollonius,  Numenius,  and  indeed 

also  in  Seneca  and  Epictetus.     It  took  shape  finally  and 

deliberately  in  the  school  of  the  New  Platonists,  as  they 

were  called.     Alexandria,  where  a  great  school  of  learning 
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had  long  existed,  was  the  cradle  of  this  latest  effort  of  Greek 
thought;  there,  at  anyrate,  early  in  the  third  century,  the 
New  Platoniflm  came  into  evidence. 

It  was,  once  more,  a  philosophi  ;  but  it  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  new  philosophic  sect.  Ilather,  it  claimed  to  combine 
the  strength  of  past  speculation,  emphasisii>g  what  might  be 
held  to  he  the  hest  wisdom  of  it  all.  More  than  any  of  the 
noted  older  schools,  it  aimed,  also,  at  religion, — confessed  the 
need  of  it,  and  professed  to  supply  it.  But  here,  too,  it  was 
not  to  be  a  new  religion,  but  waa  to  disclose  the  true  secret, 
the  reasonable  significance  of  all  religions.  The  new  school 
hoped  thus  to  supply  a  devout  enthusiasm,  and  a  reason  for 
it  It  waa  therefore  a  philosophy  striving  towards  religion. 
The  older  forms  of  Greek  thought  did,  no  doubt,  recognise 
God  or  gods.  But  the  conception  of  life  according  toreaHon, 
which  ruled  those  systems  on  their  pi-actical  side,  drew  little 
inspiration  from  the  gods.  Things  would  have  been  much 
the  aame  if  the  gods  had  been  left  out.  The  new  scheme 
professed  to  get  beyond  reason,  into  a  region  of  religious 
e.ipenence,  of  fellowship  with  the  unseen  and  eternal;  and 
yet  this  was  to  be  grounded  on  a  reasoned  conception  of 
existence  and  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  some  such 
olTort  would  have  been  made,  even  if  Christianity  had  not  been 
a  growing  force.  But  it  would  he  foolish  to  doubt  that  the 
pressure  of  Christianity  intensified  the  craving  for  religious 
help  and  hope,  and  did  something  to  give  shape  to  the  system. 

The  founder  of  the  school  was  Am m on i us  Saccas, — said 
to  have  been  once  a  Christian.  For  us  he  is  a  name,  and 
little  more.  The  most  remarkable  personage,  and  the  first 
of  the  school  to  leave  writings,  waa  riotimis  (d.  269);  For- 
phjry(2j33^05)  comes  next,  and  then  Jiimblichus{d.  330?). 
Proctus  (412—486)  was  perhaps  the  last  conspicuous  teacher ; 
but  tlie  school  continued  to  have  representatives  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (d.  565)  and  later.  In 
its  effijrt  to  combine  what  was  strongest,  both  in  the  various 
I  philosophies  and  in  the  traditional  religions,  New  Flatonism 
met  a  prevailing  tendency,  and  it  might  hope  in  this  way 
to  create  something  like  conviction.     Nothing  tended  more 
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to  engender  doubt  than  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  and  the 
variety  of  the  religions.  But  this  was  a  scheme  for  which 
its  supporters  claimed  a  common  consent  of  men ;  they  put 
it  forward  as  the  system  which  combines  all  the  philosophies 
and  explains  all  the  religions;  this  was  the  truth  which 
had  lived  in  them  alL  Perhaps  on  these  terms  a  sense  of 
rest  and  of  assurance  could  be  gained  for  men.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sufficiency  of  the  old  Greek  foundations 
tiwas  virtually  maintained,  and  the  peremptory  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  positive  revelation  were  rejected.  The 
New  Platonists  made  a  last  rally  for  the  old  world ;  they 
drew  into  their  line  of  battle  all  its  resources,  and  strove  to 
marshal  them  as  one  consistent  whole. 

Plato's  thinking  contemplated  the  world  as  the  realisa- 
tion of  supersensible  ideas  which  exist  in,  or  constitute,  an 
ideal  world.  The  divine  Being  therefore  was  the  Supreme 
mind, — the  home  and  fountain  of  ideas, — those  eternal  forms 
of  order,  jcoodness,  and  beauty  which  in  this  world  are 
imperfectly  and  transiently  realised.  The  New  Platonism 
followed  the  same  track ;  but  it  tried  to  carry  speculative 
analysis  a  step  farther.  Plotinus  said,^  "  When  we  come  to 
feel  the  worth  of  our  own  soul,  we  cannot  but  ask  what  is 
that  imiversal  soul  which  breathes  life  into  ourselves  and 
into  all  nature  ?  Next  we  cannot  but  ask,  what  is  that  mind 
by  which  the  universal  soul  receives  and  preserves  its  own 
life-giving  power  ?  Lastly,  we  ask,  what  is  that  first  cause, 
that  supreme  unity  and  goodness  from  which  even  mind 
itself  has  birth  ? "  This  Unity  (to  iv\  therefore,  is  something 
more  abstract  and  inscrutable  than  mind ;  something  higher 
than  reason.  It  is  characterised  also  as  the  good, — but  good 
in  a  sense  that  transcends  all  types  of  goodness  known  to  us. 
From  this  first  energy  cannot  but  arise  all  that  is ;  the  One 
flows  forth  into  division  and  manifoldness ;  but  for  the  first 
two  stages,  in  the  reason  {vow;)  and  the  soul  ('^^x^  ^'  ^^® 
universe,  a  certain  unity  and  a  certain  supreme  divinity 
remain.     These  three  therefore  {rh  &,  b  yoO?,  1}  '^vxn)  con- 

1  See  a  good  artiolo  on  Neo-PUtoniflm  by  Xoi^j  in  Dki,  of  Christian 
Biography, 
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stitute  the  Neo-Platonic  trinity.  From  this  ptiiut  multi- 
plicity cornea  in,  and  we  have  paKsed  from  the  region  of 
Bupreme  divinity.  But  we  are  still  in  a  region  of  very  pure 
and  elevated  beinga, — spirits  next  to  God,~some  invisible, 

mie  identified  witli  the  stars;  after  which  follow  dwmone, 

'ho  are  superhuman  beinga,  but  participant,  in  some  degree, 
of  sensuous  conditions,  Places  were  found  in  these  ranks 
of  intermediate  beings  fur  the  gods  of  pagnniBm.  Then 
came  men,  then  animals,  finally  mere  matter.  Spirit  alone 
has  true  existence;  matter  is  rather  /iv  »''.  a  Itiud  of  nega- 
tion of  existence,  which  is  supposed  to  arise  when  the  stream 
of  influence  has  proceeded  far  enough  from  its  source. 

So  far  Neo-Platonism  kept  hold  of  ancient  modes  of 
thought — it  presented  what  claimed  to  be  a  credible  theory 
of  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  provided  a  basis  for  the 
accepted  forma  of  religion.  Tliese  were  all  good  in  their 
way ;  for  the  dicmona  who  occupied  the  stage  above  humanity 
had  been  allotted  to  preside  over  various  departments,  and 
had  been  worshipped  from  oE  old  in  the  manner  suited  to 
them.  Such  worship  was  a  proper  tribute ;  only,  the  wise 
man  should  remember  that  not  much  was  to  be  expected 
,irom  the  worship  of  these  gods,  except  some  tempoml  ad- 
Vantages,  along  with  a  certain  exercise  of  devout  feeling;  and 
be  must  guard  always  against  excessive  eu^ierstition.  True 
fellowship  with  the  divine  nature  waa  to  be  sought  on 
another  line.  Christianity  itself  could  have  a  place  con- 
ceded to  it,  in  so  far  as  Jeeus,  according  to  the  New 
Platonists,  was  a  wise  man  who  had  anticipated  New  Pla- 
tooiam  in  some  of  ita  practical  aspects.  But  Chriatian 
religion,  aa  it  affirmed  the  peculiar  glory  and  grace  of  Christ, 
And  set  itaelf  against  idolatry,  was  a  corruption  of  Christ's 
leriginal  doctrine — a  vulgar  dogmatism  of  unintelligent  dia- 

[plea. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  goodness,  to  ayaBov,  aa  an 

[uivalent  of  supreme  Godheitd,  The  intensely  real  exist- 
ence of  this  Oue  implies  goodness,  for  what  truly  exists  is 
truly  good.  Kvil  is  nut  a  positive  or  Bubatantial  thing;  it 
ifl  privation,  lack  of  reality.      Spirits,  however  inferior  to 
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God  in  their  manner  of  being,  still  ar«, — are  participants  of 
vov<i  and  "^^x^,  and  so  are  good,  and  can  own  relation  to 
the  One.  Matter,  as  already  said,  is  a  kind  of  negation  of 
existence,  and  here  therefore  evil  is  found ;  but  this  does 
not  directly  apply  to  material  substances  as  we  know  them, 
but  rather  to  that  ultimate  something  which  gives  to  all 
such  substances  their  common  nature  as  material  The 
material  world  as  we  know  it  arises  by  the  agency  of  the 
true  existence  flowing  out  on  this  limiting  factor — or,  to 
change  the  figure,  by  the  light  of  existence  reflecting  itself 
in  this  region  of  negation. 

This  conception  of  evil  is  not  very  intense ;  and  the  mate- 
rial world  was  not  for  the  New  Platonists  an  object  of  scorn 
and  hate,  as  it  was  for  the  Gnostics.  The  world  had  to  be, 
and  it  was  all  right  in  its  place ;  it  was  as  good  as  it  could 
be.  Men,  pre-existing  as  spirits,  good  in  their  degree,  had 
a  legitimate  relation  to  this  world,  as  something  beneath 
them.  But  they  prove  liable  to  be  unduly  interested,  to  be 
too  much  attracted,  and  so  they  become  entangled  in  an 
earthly  existence,  and  are  so  far  participant  of  eviL 

The  proper  destiny,  however,  of  human  spirits  is  to  be 
set  free  from  matter,  and  brought  finally  into  due  fellowship 
with  God.  The  discipline  of  earthly  life,  of  successive  or 
multiplied  lives  (hence  transmigration),  tends  this  way ;  it 
varies  according  to  men's  characters  and  deservings.  Mean- 
while the  truly  wise  man  can  attain  the  desirable  end  by  a 
shorter  road.  He  may  so  use  this  life  as  to  accelerate  the 
result,  or  even  secure  at  his  death  an  immediate  and  per- 
manent elevation  above  material  conditions ;  and  he  may 
attain  during  this  life  to  anticipations  of  the  mystic  fellowship 
with  God. 

At  this  point  the  system  prepared  itself  to  supply  a 
career  and  a  discipline,  involving  a  religious  experience,  and 
leading  up  to  final  well-being.^  Heretofore  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy what  had  been  set  down  for  the  conduct  of  life — what 
was  reckoned  good  for  man — was  mainly  to  live  rationally ; 
morals  were  reduced  to  that  consideration.  The  insub- 
^  Only,  however,  for  select  men,  not  for  the  herd. 
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ordinate  and  irrational  elements  were  to  be  subjugated,  and 
life  conformed  to  an  ideal  type.  Among  the  later  Stoics 
this  moral  thinking  became  sulfused  wilb  a  faint  pathetic 
glow  of  trust  in  a  divine  prenence  and  providence ;  but  it 
waa  dim  and  distant.  Something  implying  a  more  decisive 
elevation  and  a  securer  goal  was  now  felt  to  be  needed. 

According  to  all  its  principlee  and  its  remiiiiscences,  I 
Kew  Platonism  had  to  seek  what  at  this  point  it  wanted  in  i 
the  region  of  contemplution.  Contemplation  of  the  divine, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  contemplation  of  the  ideal,  must  be 
both  means  and  end.  Hut  into  this  contemplation  the  New 
Flatoniats  threw  a  mystic  element.  It  was  to  be  no  longer 
merely  the  thougtit  of  the  individual  thinker  brooding  on 
truth.  It  was  to  be  a  process  in  which  man's  consciousnesa 
should  meet  the  divine  oonsciouEness, — or  the  di\'iiie  Some- 
thing which  is  above  all  coneciouaness, — the  one  entering 
into'  the  other.  So  fellowship  with  the  divine  Being  is 
attained  and  realised. 

Here  was  set  the  type  of  a  kind  of  religious  exercise 
(proceeding  on  a  religions  theory)  which  was  taken  up  from 
the  New  Platoniste  by  eiicceasive  Christian  schools;  and  in 
some  ages  it  has  played  a  great  part.  Medilation  is  to  be  i 
directed  along  certain  lines,  while  outwai'd  impressions  and,  | 
B8  much  aa  may  be,  our  own  individuality  are  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Thus  we  may  reach  a  state  in  which  we  find  the 
divine  energy  bearing  us  on  into  union  with  God.  Tlie  eye 
of  the  body  must  be  closed,  and  the  eye  of  the  soul  opened. 
From  the  presence  of  the  manifold  world  we  must  draw 
inward,  fixing  the  mental  eye  on  forms  of  supersensible  truth 
and  beauty  and  goodness,  to  which  our  minds  by  their  origin 
Mre  akin.  The  human  soul  has  fallen  into  a  kind  of  cap- 
tivity to  mortal  and  material  conditions ;  hut  the  forms  of 
k^th  are,  after  all,  congenital  to  us  ;  and  they  rise  in  their 
own  purity  to  the  vision  that  steadily  purges  itself  from  the 
influence  of  the  material  world. 

So  far,  however,  we  might  still  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
near  the  regions  of  the  old  philosophy.  But  now  three 
diBtinctire  elemente  enter  into  the  scheme : — 
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1.  In  order  that  the  mental  eye  may  be  disposed  to 
fasten  on  its  proper  objects,  and  may  be  clear  of  hind- 
rances whicli  affect  it  in  its  present  state,  a  discipline  is 
required.  This  was,  in  general,  ascetic.  It  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  rational  life  recommended  by  the  older  schools. 
That  was  simple  and  sometimes  severe,  and  among  other 
benefits,  it  was  conceived  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  clearing 
the  mind ;  but  it  was  conceived  to  do  so  mainly  in  the  way 
in  which  sincerity,  and  fidelity  to  accepted  principles,  neces- 
sarily give  health  to  the  inward  man.  The  ascetio  disci- 
pline of  the  New  Platonists  was  meant  to  fit  the  mind  for 
a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  access  to  an  upper  world. 

2.  The  ideas  or  forms  of  truth  and  goodness  are  con- 
ceived in  a  mystic  manner,  as  entrancing  the  soul  with  a 
contemplative  amorousness,  tending  to  enthusiasm,  yearning, 
ecstasy.  As  the  ideal  forms  come  into  view  a  Presence  makes 
itself  felt  behind  them ;  they  are  heralding  an  influence,  a  life 
beyond  themselves.  The  system  is  here  preparing  to  take 
wing  from  the  merely  rational  or  speculative  region,  and  to 
rise  into  devout  experience  and  satisfaction. 

3.  The  object  that  is  all  along  in  view  determines  these 
efforts.  That  object  is,  to  rise  into  the  region  of  divine 
existence  that  we  may  share  its  pure  life,  the  human  con- 
sciousness merging  itself  in  something  higher,  and  touching 
at  last  the  Highest.  This  goal  of  all,  which  in  this  life  for 
the  most  part  is  only  apprehended  and  aspired  after,  very 
rarely  attained,  determines  the  character  and  direction  of 
the  lower  steps  and  stages ;  the  disciple  fits  himself  to  rise 
into  final  union  with  the  inscrutable  Unity — the  eternal  and 
absolute  One.  He,  indeed,  is  above  all  thought;  so  con- 
templation can  never  reach  Him.  But  a  mystic  experience 
or  intuition  is  possible,  in  which,  from  the  last  heights  of 
contemplation,  we  rise  into  the  ineffable  fellowship,  and  lose 
ourselves  in  the  One.  This  ecstatic  state  is  the  crown  of 
all  attainment ;  it  anticipates  the  experience  which  awaits 
the  wise  and  good  when  the  bonds  of  sense  shall  be  broken. 
Plotinus,  it  was  said,  reached  this  experience  four  times  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  Porphyry  onca 
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Th^?-rrft^'""'"°T  ''■y'r^'"'^  prcGcribed  for  the  preparatory 
Btt^  was,  according  to  the  proper  theory  of  the  syBtem, 
purely  negative ;  it  wae  to  remnve  from  the  soul  what  might 
binder  the  positive  progress  which  was  desired.  But  it 
could  easily  be  stretched  so  as  to  include  any  practical  ele- 
menta  likely  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  or  the  promise  of 
the  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scheme  in  thifi  depart- 
ment borrowed  largely  from  ChrlstinBity,  and  appropriated 
to  its  own  purposes  phrases  and  ideas  which  it  could  not 
have  excogitated.^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  perhaps  true  that 
moral  culture  was  not  the  strong  point  of  New  Plntonism. 
These  teachers  certainly  desired  pure  and  noble  life,  and 
some  of  them  exemplified  it.  But  enthusiasm  for  morals 
;  gave  way  to  enthusiasm  for  the  mystic  process,  which  was  'i 
I  to  rise  alike  above  the  moralities  and  the  intellectualities.  ' 
The  second  element  of  those  specified  above — contempla- 
tion of  the  ideal  as  a  world  of  entrancing  divine  beauty — 
could  inspire  enthusiasm,  rising  in  devout  natures  into  a  kind 
of  worship ;  but,  in  practice,  this  mood  could  not  easily  he 
sustained  in  so  thin  an  air.  The  third  element,  the  mystic 
self-identification  with  eupieme  Godhead  in  a  region  above 
reason,  opened  the  door  to  nervous  trances.  Here  the  weak- 
ness of  the  scheme  is  revealed.  While  human  nature  was 
longing  for  some  substantial  communication  from  above, 
New  riatonism,  like  the  other  philosophies,  could  only  pro- 
vide for  the  mind's  exercising  itself  upon  its  own  ideas. 
Attempting  something  more,  it  sank,  and  crowned  its  superb 
idealism  with  an  ecstasy  which  depended  very  often  on 
I  morbid  physical  conditions.  On  this,  too,  there  followed  a 
I  wider  range  of  misleading  superstition.  Admit  the  process 
'  of  attaining  to  God  to  be  never  so  authentic,  yet  success  in 
it  was  rare ;  aud  for  most  natures  this  inscrutable  Unity, 
possessed  of  no  determinate  attribute  to  distinguish  it,  or 
I  Him,  from  mere  void,  could  give  little  stitiefaction.  There- 
I  fore,  though  He  (or  it)  is  highest  of  all,  might  not  men,  even 
I  the  wisest  men,  advantageously  seek  communion  with  some 
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of  those  intermediate  daemons,  and  find  them  to  be  in  a  sense 
mediators,  steps  towards  what  is  highest  ?  And  would  not 
this  afford  more  real  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  warm  and  real 
presence,  of  living  ones  bending  from  above,  not  so  far 
removed  from  men  themselves  7  From  the  first,  or  nearly 
from  the  first,  it  had  been  admitted  among  the  New  Pla- 
tonists  that  certain  magic  rites — ^theorgic  ceremonies  and 
processes— could  lend  aid  to  the  disciple ;  if  thej  did  not 
positively  raise  the  spirit  Gkdwards,  yet  they  could  purge 
and  dispose  the  material  conditions  of  human  nature,  and 
so  remove  hindrances  to  the  spirit's  upward  flight  But 
might  not  such  processes  do  more  f  Might  they  not  avail 
to  bring  nigh  to  us  some  of  those  intermediate  yet  lofty 
spirits,  helping  us  to  discern  them  and  hold  communion 
with  them  ?  The  place  which  New  Platonism  gave  to  the 
popular  worships  favoured  such  suggestions.  Entering  by 
this  door,  mere  superstition  and  magic  made  good  thek 
footing. 

The  New  Platonism  is  considered  and  represented  here 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  claims  and  the  competition  of 
Christianity.^  It  was  a  great  and  memorable  effort.  For 
it,  God  transcends  all  thought  inconceivably;  He  is  that 
intense  reality  and  goodness  in  which  existence  culminates. 
I  All  that  really  is  derives  goodness  from  Him ;  and  in  some 
wonderful  way  a  consciousness  of  God  is  attainable  which  is 
victory,  emancipation,  and  blessedness.  The  progress  towards 
this  goal  and  the  attainment  of  it  give  life  a  consecration, 
and  tinge  it  or  bathe  it  in  a  religious  experience ;  and  yet 
all  is  based  professedly  on  reason,— on  a  just  perception  and 
estimate  of  spiritual  possibilites  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
sensible  world  on  the  other.  Along  with  this  idealism  the 
sensible  world  retains,  for  the  New  Platonists,  all  the  good- 
ness a  sensible  world  can  hava  Its  basis,  indeed,  is  an 
element  which  is  the  negation  of  true  existence,  and  so  the 
negation  of  good ;  yet  into  this  is  thrown  from  the  higher 

^  Flotiims  seems  to  avoid  direct  attack  on  Christianily,  though  he  criti- 
oiBes  Gnoeticism.  Porphyiy'a  attack,  in  fifteen  books,  was  able,  mri  XP^- 
noFdr  \6yoi  rtwruMMKo,    QpuM.,  ad.  Kanok,  1866. 
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region  as  much  of  light  as  can  be  reflected  from  it  That 
vhich  is  lowest  and  worst  has  an  aspect  towards  Bomething 
higher,  towards  the  highest.  The  true  view  of  man  and 
man's  eurroundings  calls  him  to  a  career  than  which  none 
could  he  better  or  higher.  ■ 

This  vision  was  presented  so  as  to  superaede  the  unwel-  ] 
come  "vulgarities"  of  positive  revelation;  it  diemissed  the 
tiiought  of  God  interposing  to  save  the  world  at  a  certain 
recent  date,  and  by  an  individual  man,  and  rejected  the  idea 
of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  a  cruciBed  Jew.  Instead  of 
these  "foolishnesses,"  Piotinus  retained  the  ancient  grand 
and  calm  foundation ;  he  rested  his  teaching  on  the  nature 
of  the  universe  studied  and  considered  by  the  reason  of 
man.  And  he  represented  God's  relation  to  the  world  and 
to  human  souls  as  for  ever  equal  to  itself;  yet  on  this 
foundation  he  teaches  that  God  can  be  found. 

Meanwhile  also  the  old  worships  were  retained:  they 
were  to  have  a  place,  though  not  the  highest.'  Even  the 
magic  and  the  marvels  of  legend  could  be  welcomed ;  they 
were  eddies  in  that  wondrous  stream  of  synipatlietic  influ- 
ence which  binds  together  all  being  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  It  was  contrary  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  system 
to  admit  the  idea  of  an  individual  Saviour.  Yet  against 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  life  of  Christ,  it  was  felt  needful 
to  present  religious  individualities  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
08  carrying  an  exceptional  influence  from  the  unseen  world, 
and  attracting  and  justifying  human  trust.' 

This  way  of  thinking  supplied,  during  several  genera- 
tions, the  intellectual  basis  for  those  who,  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, clinging  to  the  spirit  of  the  classic  literature,  and 
making  the  best  of  the  world  as  it  was,  still  wished  to  have 
life  ennobled  and  idealised.  It  was  accepted  by  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century, 


'  Thongb  PlotinuB  teaclies  *  Snpreme  Unity  hia  ajst^m  U  PanthcisUe, 
and  hil  (Tmr'tliica  are  vfith  Polytheism.  "  To  think  worthily  of  God  U  not 
to  ■hntbim  np  into  a  unity,  but  to  displsj  divinity  aa  mauifold." 

*  ApolloDiiu  Via  one  of  the  jiLiloaujihico -religion a  adveDturera  of  tha  tinM. 
HI*  lib  «a4  idealised  and  put  in  literary  fotm  b;  Pbilcatrktna. 
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disposing  them  on  the  whole  to  be  hospitable  to  all  religions, 
as,  all  alike,  variations  on  one  fundamental  theme.  From 
this  it  sometimes  followed  that  Christianity  should  be  gently 
treated;  but  sometimes  also,  chiefly  wiUi  those  who  saw 
deeper,  that  Christianity,  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  this 
philosophy,  should  be  rebuked  and  punished  for  its  obstinate 
and  peremptory  claims.  For  Neo-Platonism,  though  willing 
to  provide  an  honourable  place  for  Christ,  drasded  and 
detested  the  conquering  might  of  Christ's  religion.  Jidiam. 
in  the  next  century,  was  the  complete  embodiment  in  a 
/  Boman  ruler  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Platonism.  In  a  word, 
this  system  became  the  storehouse  from  which  cultivated 
men,  who  would  not  be  Christians,  drew  plausible  and  attract- 
ive thoughts  in  the  degree  in  which  they  felt  it  helpful  to 
do  so,  either  to  vindicate  or  to  dignify  their  lives. 

But  the  power  of  Neo-Flatonism  to  hold  and  stir  the 
minds  of  men,  appears  most  strikingly  in  the  influence  it 
exerted  on  Christians.  Its  doctrines  could  be  appropriated 
on  the  side  on  which  they  approached  the  Christian  posi- 
tions. It  conceived  all  existence  to  be  related  to  the 
supreme  existence,  and  pointed  to  that  relation  as  in  some 
way  the  source  and  pledge  of  well-being.  To  many  this 
seemed  the  true  point  of  departure  in  efforts  to  harmonise 
faith  and  reason.  The  conception  of  evil,  as  in  itself 
nothing, — rather  the  negation  or  privation  of  true  being, — 
fascinated  Christian  thinkers  who  were  striving  with  the 
question  of  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  eviL  And  the 
method  of  retreat  inwards  from  the  world  of  sense  upon  the 
great  ideals,  in  the  faith  that  in  and  behind  them  we  shall 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  eternal  life  of  Godhead,  was  embraced 
by  one  Christian  school  after  another.  In  all  these  points 
men  seemed  to  meet  with  something  true,  so  set  forth  that  it 
seized  and  held  them.  The  idealism  could  be  appropriated 
and  the  methodism  could  be  baptized.  Origen,  Basil  of 
Cfesarea,  Synesius,  Augustine,  are  early  instances  of  various 
forms  of  this  influence.  And  though  Neo-Platonism  as  a 
school  disappeared,  the  influence  of  it  as  an  element  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  has  been  recognisable  at  all  periods. 


Chkistiak  apologetic   continued  to   be  more  or  less  active 

on  the  old  lines :  that  is,  we  have  wurks  that  attack  the 
popular  idolatry,  and  defend  Oliristianity  against  current 
objections.  Hermiaa,  Amohiua,  Lactantius  may  be  named. 
Some  place  Minucius  Felix  in  this  period.  The  AXTjBti^ 
Aoyo<!  of  CelBiia  elicited  a  notable  reply  from  Origen.' 
The  attack  of  Porphyry  (d.  304)  was  met  by  Cbriatian 
controversialists  of  the  next  period  (Methodius,  Eusebius, 
Apollinarius,  Philostorgiiia) ;  that  of  Hieroclea  by  EueebiuB, 
and,  perhaps,  Macarius  Magoes. 
I  But  with  the  opening  of  our  period  a  great  literature 

I  begins,  enitiodying  the  thoughts  of  leading  Christian  minds 
upon  their  own  reUgion.  Iren'EUS,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  Hippolytxie,  Cyprian  are  the  moat  im- 
portant names;  Gains,  DionyBins  of  Alexandria,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Julius  Africanus,  Commodian,  Novatian,  Vic- 
torinua,  Pamphilus,  Methodius,  Lucian  of  Autioch  are  also 
remembered.  The  central  impulse  was  the  stimulus  which 
Christianity  applied  to  moral  and  intellectual  life  ;  hut  tliis 
in  turn  was  powerfully  affected  by  the  Gnostic  and  other 
theories  which  had  been  suggested  within  the  Church,  and 
also  by  the  attitude  and  movement  of  the  non-Christian 
miodB  with  which  Chrit-tians  had  to  reckon.  All  that  is 
greatest  in  this  literature  had  been  produced  before  A.D,  230  ; 
the  remaining  years  of  the  period  are  marked  by  smaller 
1  tatdBk,  Th*  jtpolufy  «/  Origva  in  Reply  to  Ctlmt,  Edin.  and  London, 
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names,  and  have  left  us  comparatively  little.  The  wave  of 
effort  rose  and  died  away,  to  be  succeeded  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  another,  which  spread  wider  and  endured  longer. 

This  literature  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  schoola 
In  examining  the  special  bent  which  distinguishes  each  of 
them,  we  must  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment which  unites  them  alL  They  all  (against  the  Gnostics) 
received  the  Old  Testament,  the  ancient  Scriptures,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  and  His  apostles.  They  all  agree 
in  a  free  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  of  it,  though  (at 
least  till  Origen)  they  had  no  determinate  principles  to 
guide  them  in  the  matter.  Allegory  did  not  imply  a  dis- 
position to  question  the  truth  of  the  literal  history ;  but  as 
Christianity  has  at  length  revealed  the  true  mind  of  God, 
who  IB  unchangeable,  His  Spirit  must  have  been  intent  of 
old  on  the  same  things  which  are  now  believed  among  us. 
The  inference  was  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  pervaded 
throughout  by  Christian  meanings,  and  that  it  is  now  the 
privilege  of  Christians  to  discern  and  expound  them. 

The  lite  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  were,  of  course,  central 
for  His  followers.  A  wealth  of  information  on  this  subject 
existed  in  various  forms,  not  all  equally  reliable — tradi- 
tions, narratives,  collections  of  sayings.  During  the  second 
century  the  four  Gospels  had  been  everywhere  received  as 
the  authoritative  sources,  and  a  divine  wisdom  was  recog- 
nised in  furnishing  the  Church  with  these  and  no  mora^ 
The  Epistles  also  of  the  apostles  had  now  been  sedulously 
gathered,  discriminated,  and  formed  into  a  collection.* 

^  IrenseuB,  JRe/,  iit  12.  8. 

*  The  limits  of  the  Now  Testament  Canon  were  not  drawn  qnite  in  the 
same  way  in  every  Charoh  nor  by  every  writer,  but  tlie  general  position  was 
common  to  all.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Irenteus  holds  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  as  settled  Christian  authorities.  So  also  Clement  clearly  recognised 
the  principle  of  the  New  Testiimcut  Ciwon  {Strom,  vii.  16).  It  may  still  be 
questioned  whether  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  New  Covenant  had  come 
to  be  regarded  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Old  were.  As  to  this, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  more  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament,  nnd  also 
tlie  way  in  which  it  was  held  to  speak  from  that  antiquity  to  a  far  later  age, 
suggested  something  peculiarly  miraculous.  The  authority  of  the  New  Testa** 
ment  writings  was  not  less,  but  they  impresMd  tlw  mind  differently.    They 
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Something  shorter  and  simpler,  however,  was  available 
to  indicate  the  outline  and  baeis  of  Christian  religion,  and 
this,  too,  was  matter  of  siihstantial  agreement  among  the 
writers  before  ua.  The  Gnostic  Bpecnlations  claimed  to 
be  Christian,  and  propoeed  to  set  forth  a  profounder  in- 
terpretation of  the  Christian  writings.  They  claimed,  too, 
the  poeseasion  of  secret  traditions  by  which  the  deeper 
■teaching  of  the  apostles  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Gnostic 
leaders  of  the  second  century,  and  they  named  the  persons 
ttirough  whom  those  traditions  came.  It  was  perfectly 
reasonable  to  set  against  these  claims  the  public  and 
notorious  tradition  of  tiie  churches,  especinlly  of  the  greater 
and  older  churches.  This  tradition  was  a  fact  of  first-rate 
value  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  If  the  whole 
literature  of  Wesleyanism  were  suddenly  anniliilated,  the 
consent  of  the  greater  and  older  Methodist  congregations 
would  to-day  be  excellent  proof  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  body.  Just  so  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, a  man  came  to  Home  with  a  system  which,  in  its 
eesentiale,  was  a  novelty  among  Roman  Christians,  that 
system  might  be  never  so  admirable,  but  it  could  not  be 
Christianity.  For  people  knew  in  Kome  what  had  been 
iteugbt  for  Christianity  to  tlieir  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

The  churches  are  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have  had 
Forms  of  baptismal  confession,  agreeing  pretty  nearly  though 
with  verbal  difTerences.  But  the  early  writers  of  our  period 
appeal  especially  to  what  they  call  the  rrgula  or  standard 
of  belief.  As  already  explained,'  this  is  a  statement  of 
Christian  fundamentals,  but  with  no  fixed  form  of  words, 
80  that  a  given  writer  may  sometimes  amplify  the  statement 
and   sometimes  condense  it       Either   way   one  feels  that 

spoka  mostly  alrsightforwaid  rclij^on  snil  niorslity,  wliile  tlioae  of  the  Old 
Tettaii.ml  upoVe  alao  mystrrioB,  ajmbolB,  otbcIp^.  Lsi  Bnynne  obserre,  for 
•sample,  how  the  Old  TBitanmnt  relata*  itBolf  to  unch  a  mind  as  Orij^n's 
(Df  Prind^U,  U.  23  al.).  Now,  en  tlia  Old  TeaUwcnt,  OrigBn  did  not  occupy 
A  pmition  iiiIwt&Qtisllj  dilTereiit  from  that  of  otlier  Chrutians,  only  h«  wai 
r«  inqniaitive,  snggeativa,  and  intenw.  He  eitandod  the  Bllai;ariOBl  prin- 
la  to  the  Now  TastametLt  alao ;  but  that  was  not  the  eatlier  vi 
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the  writer  is  not  merely  conBcioiiB  of  phrases  in  a  creed, 
but  of  a  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  regarding  those  great 
articles  to  which  he  may  confidently  appeal  Origen  calls 
this  rule  also  Ki]puy/jLa,  the  Church's  proclamation.  Whether 
shorter  or  longer,  the  regula  is  understood  to  apply  only  to 
fundamentals  like  those  in  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  On  points  more  specific  no  uncontradicted  common 
consent  was  available.  They  had  to  be  determined  from 
apostolic  teaching  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  &itL^ 

Therefore  a  common  attitude  towards  the  faith  and  a 
common  sentiment  about  it  belong  to  all  the  writers  now 
before  us.  For  all  of  them  Christ  is  pre^xistent  in  the 
divine  nature ;  is  identified  with  the  Logos,  who  has  given 
being  and  laws  to  the  universe ;  has  become  man,  being  bom 
of  the  Virgin ;  has  ascribed  to  Him  at  once  the  divine  glory 
and  the  human  lowliness;  also,  was  and  is  at  once  Word 
and  Son.  With  the  Father  and  Sou  is  associated  the  Spirit, 
who  dwells  in  Christ  and  dwells  in  the  Church  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  who  was  concerned  specially  in  the  preparation  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  who  is  the  immediate  source  of 
all  hallowing  influences.  The  prophets,  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  spoke  by  the  same  Spirit.  Christ  by 
His  incarnation  and  sacrifice,  has  brought  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  has  opened  to  us  a  way  and  a  hope  of  salvation 
through  repentance,  has  called  us  to  holiness  in  the  fellow- 
ship and  imder  the  influences  and  ordinances  of  His  Church. 
The  hope  which  awaits  the  faithful  is  that  of  perfect  purity 
and  great  bles8edne8&  For  evil-doers  is  appointed  a  con- 
demnation which  the  common  teaching,  echoing  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  represented  as  hopeless.  Only  the 
esoteric  teaching  of  leading  Alexandrians  spoke  of  it  as  a 
purifying  pain  which  could  not  but  at  last  achieve  its 
end. 

1  IrensBoa,  i.  1,  and  L  10.  1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  yL  p.  808 1  Tert  de 
Pnsscr,  e.  18 ;  Origen,  de  Prine.  L,  Prctf.  i-9. 
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1.  School  or  Alexandhia 
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(Htua  Flavins)  Alexandrinua,  Opera,  Potter,  Oif.  1716  j 
Dindorf,  Oif.  1868 ;  Migne,  Paria,  2  vols.  1857,  transl.  in 
Anie-Nicene  Faihtri,  Edin.  The  chief  wrilingH  are  the  Protrepticvt, 
the  Prndagogm,  and  the  Stromala.  Origen,  Opera,  Be  la  Rnt, 
Paris,  4  Tola.  fol.  1733-59  ;  reprinted  by  Lommatisch,  25  vols,  I2nm, 
Berol.  1831-18.  Thomasiua,  Origena,  Nurnberg,  1837.  Beds* 
penning,  Origena,  2  vols,,  Bonn,  1841-46.  We  owe  aleo  to 
Sedepenntng  a  veij  useful  edition  of  the  IStpi  Ap^wi',  Lips.  1836. 
Bigg,  Chruiian  Pialmiits  of  AUaandria,  Oif.  1686.  De  Preasens^ 
Hidoirt  dtt  troU  premitm  Siiclet  dt  PSgliM,  Fori^  1661,  3me  seii^ 
ToLiL  i 

We  begin  with  the  Alexondriana.  In  their  bandH  the 
work  of  the  ApoIogiatH  was  followed  up  in  a  profoundly 
Bympathetic  spirit.  In  illuBtrating  the  place  and  worth  of 
CbriBtianity,  they  aim  at  doing  justice  to  the  better  thought 
and  life  of  the  pagan  world.  Pautrenus  is  reported  as  the 
earliest  representative  of  the  School ;  but  he  left  no  writings. 
For  our  parpose  he  is  merged  iji  his  disciple,  Clement 

iClement's  birth  can  hardly  have   fallen  earlier  than  A.D. 

150  or  later  than  160.     While  still  ignorant  of  Christ,  he 

had  devoted  himself  to  philosophy;  and  Xeaiidor  has  aptly 

[  suggested  that  the  sketch  of  such   a  career,  put  into  the 

I  mouth  of  Clemens  Eomanus  in  the  Recognitions,'  might  well 

J  enough    describe    the    actual    career    of    his    Alexandrian 

I  nameeahe.     After  he  came  ander  Christian   inlluences,  he 

1  continued  to  be  a  seeker,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of 

I   the  wisest  and  most  helpful   teachers.     He  commemorateB 

'  some  with  special  gratitude, — one  from  Syria  whom  he  met 

I  in  Greece,'  one  from  Egypt  whom  he  met  in  Magna  Grascia.* 

Others  he  encountered  in  the  East.     Laatly,  in  Alexandria 

be  comes  upon  PantEenus,  "  the  true  Sicilian  bee,  gathering 

[  Bpoil    from    the    flowers   of    the    prophetic    aud     apostolic 

I  meadow " ;  and  now  he  found  rest. 

Pantcenns,  who   came   to   Christianity  through  ( 
f  training,  held  an   interesting  position.      Alexandria  ' 
>  See  onfa.  Chap.  I.  p.  21.  *T»tian  hai  been  si 

'  Perhaps  Tlwodotns. 


ough  a  Stoio         J 
ndria  was  ak    ^^ 
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once  an  important  provincial  capital,  a  great  commercial 
centre,  and  the  seat  of  a  remarkable  school  of  learning. 
Many  streams  flowed  together  in  its  population ;  and  all  that 
was  plausible  in  speculation  found  disciples  and  expositors. 
The  need  had  been  felt  of  setting  apart  someone  who  knew 
how  minds  were  working,  and  who  was  qualified  to  deal 
with  them,  in  order  to  train  those  who  at  Alexandria 
were  entertaining  the  question  of  Christian  discipleship. 
So  the  catechetical  School  had  special  significance  there, 
and  Fantadnus  was  at  the  head  of  it  His  philosophy 
apparently  did  not  chill  his  Christianity ;  for,  by  and  by, 
he  left  the  libraries,  the  society,  and  the  disputations  of  the 
city,  to  go  on  missionary  work  among  uncultivated  peopl& 
This  may  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  189.  Then  probably 
Clement  succeeded  him.  In  A.D.  202  the  persecution  under 
Alexander  Severus  drove  Clement  from  Alexandria.  Perhaps 
he  returned  before  his  death,  which  is  usually  dated  about 
A.D.  220. 

Clement  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity  a  full 
and  ready  mind.  No  one  of  his  time  has  quoted  so  largely 
from  the  store  of  Greek  literatura  He  loved  beauty  and 
goodness,  and  he  found  their  traces  everywhere:  accord- 
ingly, he  counted  on  a  response  from  human  hearts,  when 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  God. 
The  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  called  upon  him  to  present  Christianity  to  his 
hearers  as  the  crown  of  all  worthy  human  thoughts :  it 
was  a  creed  in  harmony  with  all  that  men  had  found  to  be 
valid,  supplying  what  men  had  felt  to  be  lacking.  Clement 
believed  all  this ;  he  devoted  his  resources  to  make  it  good  ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  set  the  type  of  the  earlier  Alexandrian 
Christian  teaching. 

He  took  up  afresh  thoughts  we  have  already  met  with 
in  Justin  Martyr ;  but  he  presented  his  case  with  more 
wealth  of  suggestion  and  more  warmth  of  appeal.  He  had 
little  value  for  continuous  exposition ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  convictions  gush  up  in  a  kind  of  fortuitous  disorder. 
His  great  successor,  Origen,  was  to  state  the  case  with 
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more  ar^mentative  power,  mora  continuity  of  thought, 
more  patient  working  out  of  tletail ;  also  with  aetouiahing 
subtlety  of  specuIatioD.  But  Cleiuent  retaioe  a  charm 
of  his  owii — the  ciiurm  of  the  impreBsiuniat.  And  the  I 
aim  of  Clement,  not  less  than  of  Origeu,  is  to  present  a  J 
clear  intellectual  conception  of  Chrietianity.  That  was  ' 
dictated  by  the  eituation  in  which  both  teachers  found 
themselves.  They  had  to  commend  Christianity  to  men 
eharing  the  culture  of  the  time,  and  interested  in  the 
questtona  which  it  raised.  To  influence  such  men,  to  grasp 
them  permaueutly,  intellectual  method  must  come  clearly 
into  play,  and  ideula  must  be  presented  and  pressed.  Again, 
Christianity  had  to  be  e.\hibited  as  tenable  against  the 
philosophies  which  claimed  to  embody  all  that  was  discover- 
able of  the  good,  the  true,  the  fair.  Christianity  must 
Ktber  own  a  certain  holplessuoss  as  compared  with  them, 
or  must  transcend  them  and  beat  them  on  their  own  ground. 
Again,  Christianity  at  that  time  had  to  be  stated  as  distin- 
guished and  as  vindicated  from  Gnosticism.  Kow  Gnosticism 
{Resented  a  conception,  and  so  far  a  solution,  of  the  great 
problem — the  being,  the  history,  the  catastrophe  of  the  world. 
There  were  various  Gnostic  schemea,  but  all  worked  with 
the  same  materials,  and  on  similar  lines.  The  best  way  oB 
ooBting  all  these  was  to  present  the  true  Gnosis,  embody-[ 
.  ing  elements  which,  if  once  accepted,  must  explode  all| 
the  Gnosticisms.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Gnostic 
theories  were  recognised  ah'eady  as  only  one  lai^e  and 
rank  species  under  the  general  bead  of  heresies.  These 
were  forms  of  thought  which  claimed  the  Cliristian  name, 
had  affinities  on  some  sides  with  Christian  faith  and 
feeling,  and  yet  proved  irreconcilable  with  great  and 
permanent  convictions  on  which  Christian  faith  and  life 
rested.  These  schemes  could  be  encountered  in  detail. 
But  to  the  whole  class.  Christians  were  beginning  to  ascribe 
a  common  character,  for  tliey  associated  them  oil  with  ideas 
of  wanton  fancifalness  and  insubordinate  self-wilL  It  was 
natural  to  think,- then,  that,  in  contrast  to  all  these,  the 
genuine  Cbristiniity  oould  be  set  forth  on  grand  lines  of 
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thought,  —  few,  BufEcieut,  eelf-evideucing, — and  eo  miglit 
take  poaaeasion  of  the  minda  of  men,  convincing  and  ateady- 
ing.  Perhaps  this  remark  applies  more  to  Clement :  Origen's 
theorising,  which  aims  at  the  same  object,  ia  not  quite  so 
simple ;  he  is  more  prone  to  theoretic  detail. 

For  Clement,  Chriatianity  is  first  and  chiefly  the  coming 
of  the  Logos  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Christ  He 
had  been  in  the  world  before ;  for  as  He  made  all,  and  is 
the  sustaining  reason  of  the  universe,  so  He  has  never 
tailed  to  solicit  human  minds  with  truth.  The  whole  history 
of  the  race  bears  token  of  His  presence.  Yet  this  ministra- 
tion, though  it  had  many  eminent  fruits,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  highest  ends, — ^it  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  about 
complete  agreement  with  God,  nor  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
true  blessedness.  It  is  the  ministration  of  the  Word  as 
actually  come  among  ua  in  His  incarnation,  revealing  and 
attracting,  which  proves  able  to  flood  the  soul  with  light ; 
it  is  this  that  persuades  us  to  make  the  decisions  in  which 
we  become  completely  His  disciples  and  Hit)  friends. 

But  that  result  does  not  come  to  pass  with  all,  even  of 
those  whom  the  message  of  Jesus  reaches.  The  reason  is 
that  men  cannot  be  absolutely  swayed  by  any  power,  not 
even  by  Truth  itself  in  its  clearest  dispensation.  Men  can 
shut  the  door  against  it,  or  can  detain  it  io  unrighteousness. 
For  Will  is  an  essential  feature  in  human  nature,  and  the 
essence  of  Will  is  to  be  free, — it  is  always  free.  Being  so, 
it  can  reject  reason  and  prefer  unreason.  StlU,  the  hnman 
heart  feels  that  Truth  has  a  claim  to  be  heard  and  welcomed, 
and  even  perverse  wills  must  in  some  measure  own  this. 
Hence  the  importance  of  that  diviue  ministry  of  truth  and 
discipline  combined,  which  not  only  carries  on  the  culture 
of  those  who  have  believed,  but  also  besets  the  unbelieving 
with  successive  lessons  and  with  fresh  motives,  so  that  they 
may  yet  surrender  to  that  which  they  have  resisted. 

Hence,  then,  comes  the  division  between  tliose  who  have 
received  the  light  and  those  who  resibt  it.     What  the  final 
issue  of  this  division  shall  be  is  not  so  clear  in  Clement.  - 
Probably  be,  like  Origen,  looked  for  a  final  victory  of  light « 
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all  natures  capable  of  light,  however  long  contiiiued 
le  processes  of  diseipliue  might  have  to  be,  by  which  that 
Tictory  should  be  attained.  At  all  eveots,  over  agaiust  this 
array  of  huiiiaa  wills,  with  their  reBponsibilities  and  their 
persistent  freedom,  etandB  the  divine  equity,  always  aiming. 
at  men's  welfare,  but  steadily  aiming  at  it  by  dealing  with  \ 
men  according  to  their  desert.     Hence  all  conditions  and  Hi 

n6  among  men   are  finally  accounted    for_  by 
^s,  that  their  merits  have  so  determined  for  them.     Will  - 

continually  confronted  by  justice  with  its  discipline; 
■it  always  encounters  the  lessons  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
wribed  to  it ;  yet  it  retains  always  its  inherent  freedom  tQ__ 
make  its  own  decisiona  This  BiKaioavvt]  aioTqpio<i  of  God, 
taking  relation  to  the  amot^ov<7ia  of  man,  is  the  abiding 
key  to  the  moral  history  of  the  world  and  of  all  individual 
Boula. 

If  it  be  asked  how  those  are  justly  dealt  with  who  died 
■before  the  Saviour  came,  or  who  have  never  heard  of  Him, — 
some  of  whom  searched  for  truth  so  earuestly, — the  answer 
18  that  for  the  purposes  of  nalvatjon  the  truth  they  attained 
was  insufficient;  but  nothing  hinders  the  divine  equity  to 
prolong  their  training  after  death,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  them 
revelations,  and  guide  them  to  decisions,  in  which  they 
may  reach  the  level  of  believing  end  baptized  Christians. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  Truth  and  Goodness  not 
only  have  existed  before  Christ  came,  but  they  have  swelled 
into  great  proportiona  They  have  done  so  chielly  on  two 
lines,  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek.  These  were  the  historical  , 
preparations  for  the  great  advent.  Greek  thought,  as  well 
S8  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ 

On  this  scheme  the  view  to  he  taken  of  the  material 
world  is  not  the  Gnostic  view, — that  it  originates  in  a  fall, — 
bnt  mainly  this,  that  it  is  subservient  to  the  trial  and  the 
discipline  of  spiritual  beings.  For  this  purpose  it  is  fitting 
and  good.  The  natural  result  of  this  explanation  would  be 
iverything  material  as  transient,     Clement  does 

Bay  BO ;  but  perhaps  he  betrays  the  pressure  of  a  tend' 
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ency  in  this  direction.  He  held  the  incarnation  and  the 
resurrection;  but  touches  of  docetic  tendency  occur  here 
and  there  in  his  references  to  Christ's  human  nature ;  and 
one  does  not  see  that  the  resurrection  holds  any  important 
place  in  his  thinking. 

Clement's  teaching  placed  Christianity  in  a  setting 
which  had  various  advantages.  Itjj  presented  a  t^able  way 
"V  of  thinking  about  the  world,,  as  framed  on  a  plan  into 
H  which  Christianity  enters  as  the.  proper,  complement.  It 
recognised .  the  at^Sihe^ '  iof  the  Gentile  mind»._wit}iout 
sacrificing  the  necessity  and  supremacy  of .  Christianity.  It 
emphasised  the  benignity  of  the  Logos  in  pre-Christian  as 
well  as  in  Christian  dispensations,  and  asserted  the  interest 
and  the  claims  of  Christ  in  connection  with  every  aspect  and 
every  stage  of  human  progresa  While  it  sympathised  with 
the  emphasis  with  which  most  ancient  thinkers  exalted 
the  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the  material,  it  still  was 
able  to  claim  importance  for  the  material  world  as  the 
intended  and  the  fitting  scene  for  discipline  and  trial ;  and 
80  it  could  retain  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  God  the  Creator,  and  of  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the 
creatures.  It  took  possession  of  all  the  hereditary  enthusiasm 
of  the  schools  for  truth  and  knowledge,  because  it  conceived 
Christianity  as  the  complete  Truth,  which  did  its  work  as 
a  light,  victoriously  correcting  and  persuading.  At  the 
same  time  it  shut  out  the  fatalistic  tendencies  of  Gnosticism 
and  Pantheism  by  the  energetic  assertion  of  creature  in- 
dependence as  involved  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  while 
yet  the  element  of  irregularity  and  disorder,  that  seemed 
necessarily  to  break  in  at  this  point,  was  held  in  check  by 
the  conception  of  a  divine  righteousness,  strong,  watchful, 
and  benevolent,  which  perpetually  relates  itself  to  every 
movement  of  every  will,  and  administers  incessantly  the 
discipline  which  the  action  of  each  calls  for.  So  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  processes  of  Christian  salva- 
tion evolve  themselves  on  lines  which  are  simple,  attractive, 
intelligible,  which  may  charm  away  speculative  doubt,  and 
secure  room  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  to  do  its 
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I  work  unimpeded.  This  doctrine,  propounding  a  pljilusophy^ 
I  and  a  theology  hand  in  liand,  appealed  atrcmglj  to  .the  age.  ■ 
1  And  it  was  really  much  more  than  merely  a  doctrine  of 
I  the  second  or  third  century.  A  way  of  thinking  in  eub- 
I  stance  the  same  has  revived  again  and  again  down  to  our 
I  own  time ;  it  has  been  i-epreKonted  by  very  beautiful  and 
I  attractive  minds.  It  embodies  one  of  the  ways  of  con- 
I  ceiving  Chiistianity, — one  of  the  great  alternativee  for 
T  thinkers  who  Btiive  to  combine  Christiun  convictions  with 
ti  free  outlook  into  the  experience  and  the  thinking  of 
iiien.  )  I 

The  defects  of  it  have  at  all  tiraeB  been  obvious.  Claim-  1 
ing  to  exhibit  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  it  has  do 
feasible  account  to  give  oE  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
in  which  the  race  finds  itself.  Its  exponents  have  often  been 
distioguished  by  moral-  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  ;  but  their 
theory  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  attenuate  sin,  and  i-educe 
it  to  mere  error.  The  need  and  the  fact  of  the  Atonement! 
sod  the  Christian  doctrine  nf  grace  are  foreign  to  tliej 
scheme,  and  therefore  must  be  somewhatslightly  dealt  with;) 
and  redemption  turns  wholly  on  the  soul  being  flooded  with 
light,  combined  with  the  lessons  of  experience.  Tet  while 
these  defects  must  be  pointed  out,  it  is  right  to  acknowledge 
that  what  is  not  ado<[uately  presented  by  thinkers  of  this 
class  is  not  necoeaaiily  or  always  denied.  Christianity  is 
full  of  compensations  for  human  defects  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  it.  Those  who  think  mainly  on  Alexandiian  Hues 
have  often  approximated  in  various  ways  to  the  positions 
which  they  felt  unable  to  assert. 

The  scheme  recalls  features  of  GnoBticism  in  the  stress 
which  it  lays  on  enlightenment,  and  in  its  conception  of  the 
Function  of  the  Logos  as  the  great  appeal  of  mind  to  mind. 
Clement  loves  to  think  of  the  ripe  Christian  as  the  true 
Gnostic;  and  he  did  share  in  some  respects  the  point  of 
view  of  the  earlier  Gnostics,  and  their  intellectual  tendencies. 
But  the  contrast  between  him  and  them  is  marked.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  fantastic  romance  of  Gnostic 
■peonlation ;  he  abhorred  its  fatalism,  its  way  of  conceiving 
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the  relations  of  God  and  creatures,  its  conception  of  funda- 
mentally diverse  classes  of  human  beings.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation,  and  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  creature,  and  (in  his  own  way  doubtless) 
he  carried  these  through.  One  effect  of  the  intellectualism 
may  be  noted.  On  his  scheme  a  consistent  divine  benev- 
olence is  asserted,  which  is  also  one  with  justice.  This 
benevolence  aims  at  highest  well-being,  and  therefore  may 
be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  love.  Yet  the  thougTU  is  not 
so  much  of  love,  but  rather  of  light,  with  its  essentially 
beneficent  influencea 

The  chief  features  ascribed  to  Clement  apply  also  to  the 
teaching  of  Origen.  But  Origen  was  far  more  conscious  of 
the  obligation  to  think  out  his  theories.  He  left  a  remark- 
able illustration  both  of  Alexandrian  tendencies  and  also 
of  Christianity  itself,  as  including  peculiarities  which  he 
recognises,  and  for  which  he  endeavours  to  provide. 

OBIQEN 

Origen  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  185.  His 
father,  Leonidas,  was  a  Christian  of  some  position  and 
meana  Origen  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
trained  also  in  the  Scriptures,  learning  many  portions  by 
heart.  His  strange,  deep  questions  led  the  father  to  augur 
a  remarkable  career  for  his  child.  In  A.D.  202  the  per- 
secution of  Alexander  Severus  broke  out,  and  Leonidas  was 
apprehended.  Origen  burned  to  share  his  fate ;  and  when 
prevented  by  his  mother  and  other  friends  from  giving 
himself  up,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  father  imploring  him 
to  be  staunch  to  the  end.  Leonidas  was  put  to  death,  and 
Origen  found  himself  at  seventeen  years  of  age  without 
means.  He  resolved  to  make  his  way  by  teaching.  Soon 
the  mental  energy  and  the  unflinching  Christian  devotedness 
of  the  youth  led  the  bishop  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of 
the  catechetical  School ;  for  Clement  had  found  it  expedient 
to  leave  Alexandria  when  the  persecution  began.  Origan's 
courage  and   devotedness,  joined  to  his  remarkable  gifts, 
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©usured  for  him  the  affection  and  admiration  of  hia  scliolare. 
Some  time  during  this  period  of  hia  hfe,  desiring  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  might  conduce  to  the  purity  and  eucceBS 
of  his  work,  he  was  led  to  the  rash  act  of  self- mutilation, 
.  which  he  afterwards  condemned.'  Till  past  middle  life 
Origen  continued  at  Aleiiandria.  But  during  occasional 
visits  which  he  paid  to  Palestine  he  preached  in  the  church 
at  Ceeearea,  in  presunce  of  the  bishop  and,  later,  received 
ordination  as  a  presbyter.  These  steps,  taken  without  the 
leave  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  were  fitted  to  give  umbrage ; 
most  likely  also  parts  of  his  teaching  were  disapproved. 
Proceedings  were  taken,  and  he  left  Alexandria,  in  ao  far 
aa  the  Alexandrian  church  was  concerned,  a  depospd  and 
eicommvmicated  man.  But  the  churches  in  Palestine  and 
in  some  other  regions  refused  to  recognise  the  sentence, 
and  Origen  found  refuge  at  Ctesarea  (in  Palestine),  where 
the  bishop,  Alexander,  was  an  old  friend.  Hia  hfe  was 
diversified  by  various  journeys, — in  one  of  them  he  came  to 
Home;  but  Ca^sarea  continued  to  be  his  headquarters,  until 
in  A.J).  251,  escaping  to  Tyre  to  avoid  the  Eecian  persecu- 
tion, he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  survived  the  persecution ; 
but,  broken  hy  suffering,  be  died  in  A-P.  254. 

Hia  laljours  as  a  scholar  and  writer  were  enormous; 
hence  probably  the  name  Adamantius  often  given  to  hiuL 
The  greater  part  of  his  work  was  expended  directly  on  the 
Scriptures.  Of  the  rest  the  most  important  are  his  sketch 
of  a  system  in  four  books  {-n-fpt  ap^Stv,  De  Principiis),  and 
his  reply  to  Celsus,'  who  had  written  against  Christianity 
in  the  previous  century.  The  Ilexopla  was  a  gigantic  eSbrt 
to  establish  a  good  text  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  accompanied  by  the  Hebrew,  and  by  other  Greek 
versions  besides  the  LXX.'  These  materials  were  exhibited, 
afc  least  in  a  large  part  of  the  work,  in  six  columna.     Nothing 

'  BU  later  judgineot  on  it  will  ba  found  In  Oemnt.  on  Malik'  zlz.  12  j 
Lomm.  ill.  327,  S31. 

'Pfttriuk,  Thft  Apology  if  Origta  in  Rjily  to  CtUtu,  Edin.  >ud  Iiondon, 

Hacaid.  qjia  SKpftunt,  F.  Field.  Otoh.  1507-71,  2  toIi.  Ito. 
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BO  elaborate  was  attempted  with  respect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  it  appears  that  a  corrected  copy,  which  Origen 
used,  became  a  source  of  subsequent  copies.  For  the  rest, 
he  commented  on  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
three  different  forms  (Scholia,  Homilies,  and  Commentaries, 
TOfioi),  and  these  expositions  form  the  bulk  of  his  surviying 
work ;  but  much  has  perished. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  more  than  one  case 
Origen  was  sent  or  was  invited  to  churches  where  alleged 
heresies  had  been  broached,  and  composed  the  differences  by 
leading  the  innovators  to  withdraw  what  had  given  offence.^ 

As  an  interpreter  Origen  is  famous  for  having  theorised 
the  principle  of  allegorical  interpretation,  already  generally 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament.  That,  as  Origen  himself 
points  out,  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  orthodoxy  in 
his  day,  only  it  required  to  be  systematised.  But  the 
method,  as  he  maintained,  was  applicable  also  to  the  New 
Testament,  i.e,  to  all  inspired  Scripture.  There  are  three 
senses — the  literal,  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  which  he  com- 
pares to  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  but  not  all  passages  have 
all  the  three  senses.  Origen's  own  interpretations  are  no 
doubt  often  fantastic;  yet  he  has  the  merit  of  inculcating 
strict  grammatical  exegesis  as  the  foundation  of  all  else; 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  of  useful  scholarly  commentating 
by  which  all  his  successors  have  benefited.*  Sometimes  his 
literal  interpretation  is  too  literal ;  it  overlooks  the  essential 
figurativeness  which  gives  life  to  all  language.  It  is  usually 
said  that  Clement  and  Origen  hold  a  more  liberal  theory  of 
inspiration  than  other  early  writers  do;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  it.  It  is  true  that  the  allegorical  method 
gives  a  comfortable  latitude  in  dealing  with  difficult  passages ; 
but  Origen  himself  enforces  the  importance  of  every  syllable 
in  the  text  from  which  your  allegory  starts.  It  is  true  also 
that  Origen  asserts  that,  e.g.y  in  historical  books,  you  may 
meet  with  statements  impossible  in  the   letter,  which  are 

^  Oasee  of  Beron  and  Beryllus  of  Bostra, — obscure  speculatioiiB  on  the  GUxl* 
head.     Dorner,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Chritti,  L  586-61* 
3  Lightfoot,  Oomm.  on  Oalatitma^  p.  227* 
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meant  to  force  you  to  look  out  for  a  deeper  seiiee.  Eut 
that,  in  Ma  view,  ia  the  triumph  of  inspiration,  not  the 
defect  of  it. 

It  remains  to  Bay  something  of  Origen'B  Hcheme  of 
theological  thought.  It  might  be  more  hghtly  pasBed  over 
if  its  importance  were  estimated  by  the  number  of  its 
adherents ;  for  few  probably,  even  in  his  own  day,  adopted 
it  throughout.  But  its  interest  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  most  remarkable  Christian  of  the  third 
century  could  think.  Moreover,  it  ia  the  first  Christian 
system,  the  first  scheme  of  ordered  Christian  thought  which 
aims  at  method  and  completeness.  In  sketching  it,  it  will 
be  moat  convenient  to  begin  at  the  beginning — witti  God 
and  creation ;  only  the  reader  will  do  well  to  remember 
that,  in  such  schemes,  what  were  really  the  decisive  and 
organising  thoughts  for  the  system-maker  are  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  eyetem,  rather  than  at  the  beginning, 

Origen  opens  with  an  enumeration  of  the  points  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  ae  settled  and  agreed  upon  among 
Christians.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  regula,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  and  it  coincides  in  sultstance  with  statements  of 
the  same  kind  by  other  writers  (ace  ante,  p.  159);  only 
Origen  goes  into  more  detail,  and  bctraya  more  distinctly 
the  common  tendency  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  ryula 
for  inferences  whose  value  was  becoming  apparent,  as  well 
as  for  positions  which  had  been  longer  recognised.  Beyond 
this  common  ground  he  recognises  a  region  open  to  reverent 
discussion,  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture  and  of  reason.  Here 
he  finds  topics  and  questions  of  which  the  Church  has  nothing 
final  to  say ;  but  to  search  for  treasures  in  this  field  is  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  Christiana  who  are  competent  for 
doing  80.  Origen,  looking  out  from  the  central  certainties 
into  these  regions  beyond,  forms  his  own  conception  of  the 
Unity  of  Truth,  and  the  eternal  order  of  the  ways  of  God. 

God  is  pure  spirit  or  intelligence,  immaterial,  exalted 

I  far  above  all  creatures.     His  attiibutes  are,  properly  apeak- 

ing,  unnameable.     Yet  Origen  was  to  maintain  that  He  ia 

essentially  self-revealing.     Accordingly,  be  ascribes  to  Him 
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proper  personality  and  immutable  truth  and  goodnees.  He 
is  abflolatelj  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Otberwise 
He  is  not  absolutelj  without  meaeura  If  He  were,  He 
oould  not  comprehend  Himiwlf,  On  this  OiigBn  apeala 
with  aome  emphasia. 

Here  comes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  At  this  time 
men's  thoughts  vacUlated  between  the  asoriptioii  to  the 
Logos  of  full  divinity,  but  so  as,  at  the  same  tibae,  to  meige 
Him  indistinguishably  in  flie  Eather,  and  the  ascription  to 
Him  of  distinct  or  distinguishable  being;  but  in  expressions 
which  seem  to  imply  a  later  and  lower  natnra  Qrigen 
leant  to  the  latter  aJtemative,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
assert  strongly  the  distinct  personality.  The  Logos  was 
an  eternal  existence  like  the  Father,  eternally  batten. 
Origen,  like  others,  conceives  the  Logos  as  one  in  whom 
the  divine  nature  becomes  the  divine  manifestation, — seed 
and  ground  of  all  creatures.  But  He  is  distinguished  from 
Philo's  Logos,  and  from  Plato's  world  of  ideas,  by  this,  that 
He  is  unambiguously  personal — ^possessing  life,  thought,  and 
power.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  dictated 
this  difference. 

Through  the  Logos,  who  is  thus  the  eternal  radiation  or 
reflection  of  the  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  being,  receives 
wisdom,  and  becomes  the  channel  of  both  to  the  creatures. 
Origen  has  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  as  includ- 
ing all  things,  of  that  of  the  Son  as  including  the  rational 
and  the  hallowed,  and  of  the  Spirit  as  including  the  hallowed. 
This  disparity,  however,  is  ultimately  adjusted ;  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  on  the  scheme  of  Origen  all  that  is  irrational 
vanishes  at  last,  and  all  that  is  rational  becomes  ultimately 
holy. 

This  scheme  turned  really  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Person ;  and  two  interests  were  to  be  provided  for.  First, 
the  conception  of  the  universe  as  relate  to  God,  having  its 
reason  and  ground  in  Him;  second,  the  conception  of  the 
Saviour  as  realised  in  Jesus  Christ  The  latter  determined 
the  conception  of  the  full  personality  of  the  Logos.  Look- 
ing at  Christ,  Origen  felt  that  though  He  is  in  the  Father, 
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and  with  the  Father,  and  from  the  Father,  and  though  He 
lives  by  the  Father,  yet  He  is  not  the  Father.  The  distinct 
personality  is  therefore  emphaHised,  and  that  in  a  form  ot 
BubordinationiBm.  But  another  interest,  the  first  noted 
above,  acted  on  the  other  side.  If  the  Christian  view  of 
creation  was  to  be  maintained,  the  universe  niust  be  traced 
up  to  God,  aa  an  expresflion  and  revelation  of  Him.  There- 
fore the  Logos,  who  is  specially  the  Creator,  must  be  con- 
ceived eo  as  to  aiietain  that  view.  In  the  Logos  there  must 
be  no  arbitrary  wilfulneas  of  a  creature,  polluting  and  con- 
fusing the  work.  The  Logos  must  be  a  pure  echo,  if  we 
may  phrase  it  so,  of  the  Father.  Origen  meant  to  give 
effect  to  this  thought. 

The  picturesque  peculiarities  of  Origen's  thinking  become 
more  apparent  when  we  go  on  to  the  doctrine  of  Creation. 

ExiBting  tendencies  have  to  be  remembered  at  this  point. 
It  was  common  to  assume  that  miiul  nlone  has  any  value, 
and  to  8et  down  what  is  material  in  the  universe  as  the 
element  of  disadvantage  or  deformity.  Evil  of  all  kinds 
waa  accounted  for  as  arising  from  material  conditions.  The 
scheme  was  then  completed  by  assuming  that  all  minds  are 
portions  of  God,  or  emanations  from  God  (so  the  Gnostics, 
— the  Neo-Platonie  doctiine  tries  to  refine  on  this);  and 
that  matter  ia  the  lowering  and  darkening  element  which 
seduces  us  from  our  proper  good,  as  it  hides  from  us  our  true 
nature.  It  was  congruous  to  this  mode  of  view  to  think 
that  the  emancipation  of  men  and  their  final  well-being  de- 
pended mainly  on  an  intellectual  triumph  over  the  delosions 
of  sense.  Origen  shared  the  common  tendency  so  far,  tliat 
be,  too,  could  not  think  any  form  of  being  worthy  to  be 
called  into  existence  by  God,  save  mind^ — intelligence.  But, 
as  a  Christian,  he  could  not  regard  matter  aa  not  God's 
creature,  nor  as  necessarily  evil ;  nor  could  he  regard  created 
spirits  as  parts  or  modes  of  God's  own  being.  Also,  he  had 
learned  as  a  Christian  to  give  a  more  decisive  place,  both 
for  good  and  evil,  to  the  decisions  of  the  will,  than  to  the 
exercises  or  the  accomplishments  of  the  understanding.  II 
[  may  be  added  further,  that  the  Gnostics,  aa  we  saw,  I 
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up  not  merely  the  present  state  of  the  mixed  world,  but  its 
origin,  to  a  primeval  fall  from  the  Pleroma.  Origen,  too, 
was  not  disposed  to  think  of  the  material  world  as  other 
than  the  result  of  a  fall;  and  yet,  as  just  stated,  he  was 
not  to  condemn  it  as  evil  How  was  he  to  wind  his  way 
through  these  various  conditions  ? 

God,  as  Origen  considered,  did  not  begin  to  create,  as  at  an 
era  before  which  creation  was  not  He  has  never  been  without 
a  world  of  creatures.  And  His  work  has  consisted  in  causing 
to  exist  a  great,  but  not  an  infinite  number  of  intelligences. 
From  the  inconceivable  "beginning"  these  spirits  have 
existed.  They  must  be  conceived  as  equal  to  one  another 
in  position  and  gifts  so  far  as  God  is  concerned, — anything 
else  were  inconsistent  with  divine  equity.  They  are,  then, 
at  first  blessed,  all  of  them  equally,  with  a  full  view  of  truth 
and  full  delight  in  goodness,  for  they  are  all  in  unimpeded 
fellowship  with  the  Logos.  Though  they  are  akin  to  God, 
they  differ  from  the  Holy  Spirit  (and,  of  course,  from  the 
Logos  and  the  Father)  in  this,  that  He  has  goodness  essen- 
tially by  nature,  but  they  are  capable  of  partaking  of  it,  and 
also  of  losing  it,  by  will.  Being  in  possession  of  goodness 
they  may  become  saturated  with  it,  may  relax  in  their  in  ten  t- 
ness,  and  become  subject  to  some  degree  of  evil.  They  can 
cool  from  the  glow  of  primeval  goodness. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  Origen  conceives  all  of  these  crea- 
tures to  have  done,  more  or  less,  through  the  play  of  their 
own  freedom  (all,  unless  there  be  one  exception);  a  de- 
scending process  thus  sets  in  which  proceeds  in  various 
cases  to  various  lengths.  The  devil  is  he  who  has  gone 
farthest,  and  Origen  conceives  that  it  was  he  who  began  the 
process  of  defection. 

Here  now  comes  in  the  actual  experimental  world.  A 
spirit,  irvevfia,  sufficiently  refrigerated  ^  in  the  progress  of 
its  decline  from  the  glow  of  primeval  goodness,  becomes 
a  human  soul,  ylrv^ri,  and  acquires  a  material  vesture 
adapted  to  its  precise  conditions;  also,  the  material  universe 
takes  shape  by  divine  appointment   precisely  in  the  form 

^  Origen  connected  infxi  with  ^ntxp^t. 
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adapted  to  be  the  scene  in  which  spirits  so  situated  Bhall 
pursue  the  course  of  further  experiences.  As  poiiipared  with 
the  prior  and  happier  cnnditions  of  spirits,  the  world  we 
know  is  thus  a  kind  of  prison  and  place  of  correction,  while 
in  relation  to  abodes  of  yet  lower  quality  it  may  be  a  place 
of  relief.  This  is  the  explanation  of  how  inen  are  born  ;  an 
intelligence,  so  far  fallen,  has  become  Jneorijorate  in  each 
little  child.  Other  spirits  which  have  not  fallen  bo  far, 
have  their  own  conditions,  more  ethereal  than  ours,  but 
material  still.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  all,  for  Origen, 
instances  of  spirits  less  fallen  than  we,  yet  in  a  disciplinary 
captivity  in  those  lucent  forms  of  theirs,  from  which  they 
shall  one  day  he  delivered.' 

The  spirit  of  each  man  at  death  is  supposed  to  ascend  or 
descend,  as  his  previous  course  deserves,  There  is  not, 
however,  for  the  present,  at  the  death  of  each  man,  an  exact 
adjastment  of  externals  to  bis  internal  state ;  only  an  ap- 
proximation. But  when  the  Moa,  or  world  age,  ends,  then 
a  full  rearrangement  taites  place.  The  Logos  becomes 
intensely  present  to  each  soul ;  each  fully  realises  his  own 
character  and  his  past  doings ;  and  then  a  full  readjustment 
takes  place,  a  new  world  ari-^ee,  and  a  new  start  is  made. 

A  succession  of  such  world  ages  is  to  be  supposed,  how 
many  and  how  long  enduring  none  can  say.  The  whole 
process  is  meant  to  recl^iim  the  fallen ;  and  at  last,  after 
many  successive  reons,  the  great  result  will  be  attained, — 
the  whole  universe  of  inteHigeiicea  will  return  to  their 
primeval  good  state,  Tliis  is  the  greater  world  close,  which 
concludes,  not  an  won  nieroly,  but  the  "  ages  of  ages." 
That  such  a  close  is  relatively  ne^r,  Origen  inferred  from 
Christ's  incarnation,  for  that  must  lie  supposed  to  indicate 
that  all  was  to  he  made  new.  Yet,  end  when  it  may,  this 
immense  process  cannot,  apparently,  be  supposed  to  occur 
only  once  for  all.  Change  will  set  in  again  through  free 
will,  and  the  problem  will  rise  and  be  resolved  again, — in 

'  There  u«  pusagea,  hon  ei'cr,  in  which  the  alterustive  is  luggsBied,  thM 
all  qtiritna]  MngB  (ezvept  the  Triiiitj)  pui^etkB  an  eitremel;  TuSned  n 
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general  on  the  same  prindpleB,  bat  with  interminable  variety 
in  detail  This  last  point  lies  in  the  oonnection  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  indicated  bj  Origen  as  at  least  possible ; 
bat  he  does  not  dvrell  apon  it. 

The  Logos,  meanwhile,  has  been  ever  aolioiting  the 
minds  of  His  creatures  with  trutii.  Philosophy,  Law,  Ph>- 
mise  are  all  effects  of  His  activity.  Bat  these  prove  to  be 
not  enough ;  and  so,  in  one  sBon,  after  much  evil,  the  Logos 
Himself  comes, — ^who  does  not  oome  in  many  aaons, — He 
comes  incarnate.  Our  Lord's  appearance  is  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  one  principle  enunciated  by  Origen,  namely, 
that  while  in  general  all  intelligences  are  placed  in  stations 
corresponding  to  their  merits,  yet  sometimes  the  good  and 
pure  are  found  in  stations  far  below  what  would  otherwise 
be  their  lot.  This  takes  place  by  way  of  condescension  and 
sympathy.  These  bene&ctors  descend  to  minister  to  the 
g^[X)d  of  others. 

Origen  attached  great  weight  to  the  presence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  in  the  inctmmtion.  Probably  many 
Christians  were  confused  or  unsettled  on  this  point  Li  his 
view  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  Logos  to  unite  Himself 
directly  with  a  material  body ;  He  is  in  union  with  a  human 
soul,  and  with  the  body  through  that  But  this  human 
soul,  this  ^vxn*  had  to  be  explained,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  Origen's  general  doctrine  of  souls.  He 
taught,  therefore,  that  this  spirit,  like  all  others,  has  pre- 
existed through  indefinite  ages.  This  one,  however,  unlike 
all  others,  has  constantly  adhered  to  the  Logos  in  unfailing 
and  inextinguishable  love,  has  grown  continually  into  near- 
ness and  ardour  of  attachment,  has  become,  as  it  were,  one 
spirit  with  Him.  So  it  could  appropriately  have  the  distinc- 
tion, and  could  accept  the  trials  of  the  humcm  soul  of  Christ^ 
Thus  the  principle  of  remimerative  righteousness  is  carried 

'  It  has  often  been  remarkod  that  thiB  explanation  leaves  ont  of  aoconnt 
one  element  in  Origen's  theory  of  souls  in  general ;  for,  according  to  that,  a 
vvtOfUL  becomes  a  i^vxvt  *Qd  acquires  a  material  vesture  only  through  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  refrigeration.  But  Origen's  reeonroes  are  not  easily  exhausted, 
and  peihapa  he  had  a  reply  ready  for  this  diflloahj. 
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out  even  here.  The  human  soul  of  ChriBt  has  earned  the 
place  it  occupies.  And  while  the  actual  incarnation  takes 
place  only  once  iu  the  consummation  of  the  agee,  the  union 
of  the  Logos  with  the  spirit,  who  is  the  human  eoul  of  Christ, 
became  a  durahle  fact  quite  apart  from  the  incarnation,  and 
apparently  in  no  connection  of  time  with  that  event.  Ap- 
parently, also,  hi  the  final  state  o(  things,  the  material  part  of 
Christ  will  vanish,  but  the  union  with  this  spirit  will  remain. 

As  to  the  redeeming  energy  of  Christ,  the  main  thought 
IB  that  He  operates  as  an  enlightening  influence.  Yet 
Origen  felt  a  meaning  in  the  death  of  Christ  which  thia 
thought  did  not  adequately  bring  out.  Three  ways  of  look- 
ing at  this  matter  have  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings.  First,  he  gives  some  weight  to  the  idea, 
current  in  his  day  and  long  after,  that  in  subjecting  Himself 
to  the  malice  of  Satan,  our  Lord  ousted  that  enemy  from 
the  dominion  which  he  bad  over  us  as  sinners, — a  dominion 
usurped  as  it  relates  to  God,  but  having  a  certain  right  to 
be,  in  so  far  as  our  sin  brought  us  under  that  dark  yoke. 
Secondly,  in  a  sense  Christ's  death  was  substitulionary,  and 
as  auch  relieves  us  from  punishment.  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  Origen,  is  not  vindicative,  it  is  always  and  only  disci- 
plinary ;  but  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  another  may,  even  in 
this  view,  so  far  fulfil  the  ends  of  punishment  as  to  replace 
it  Lastly,  Origen  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  death  of 
the  holy  sufiferer  has  a  mystical  or  magical  power  to  defeat 
tiie  onset  of  evil     It  breaks  the  spell,  and  sets  man  free. 

The  pathway  by  which  the  individual  soul  reaches  the 
great  result  through  repentance,  faith,  baptism,  and  perse- 
Teraace,  is  conceived  by  Origen  as  an  ascent  to  God,  in  a 
manner  that  recalls  the  teaching  of  the  New  Flatonists, 
and  also  of  the  later  mystics. 

At  death  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  but  still 
retaining  a  finer  material  vesture,  has  special  experiences  to 
go  through.  Even  the  good,  who  proceed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  paradise  (somewhere  in  the  earth),  pass  to  it  through  a 
lively  apprehension  of  their  own  sin,  and  an  inward 
tnent  of  it,  which  is  their  punishment.     The  same 


<  it  through  a  J 

inward  judg^^^Hl 
same  expeil^^^H 
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enoe  awaits  others  also ;  but  these  cannot  pass  through,  and 
they  sink  to  those  regions  that  are  suited  to  their  state. 
From  paradise  the  good  ascend,  not  usually  to  consummate 
blessedness,  but  to  some  higher  region  adapted  to  a  character 
which  is  not  yet  perfected.  All  this  was  a  contribution  to 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  perhaps  chiefly  to  be  conceived  as  cm  intense  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Logos,  which  confronts  the  soul  with  its  sins, 
and  forces  in  upon  it  the  sense  of  their  intolerable  eviL 
Each  man  really  lights  his  own  fire,  rather  than  sinks  into  fire 
prepared  for  him.  **  Walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in 
the  flames  which  ye  have  kindled."  And  the  fuel  is  our  sin, 
which  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii  12)  calls  wood,  hay,  stubble.  "So 
the  soul,  when  it  has  collected  into  itself  a  multitude  of  evil 
works  and  an  abundance  of  sins,  at  a  fitting  time  glows  into 
punishment,  and  bursts  into  penal  fire."  Very  striking 
representations  are  made  of  the  way  in  which  past  sins  may 
take  hold  of  the  sinner.  The  process,  with  its  unknown 
progressions — for  who  can  tell  what  purging  pain  the  great 
Healer  will  apply  ? — ^is  always  in  the  long-run  designed  to 
heal  and  to  restore.  God  is  at  last  to  bring  all  to  the  result 
described  as  subjection  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  "What  is 
that  subjection  ?  I  believe  it  is  that  subjection  which  we 
long  for,  that  which  apostles  and  saints  experience.  It  is 
such  subjection  as  includes  the  safety  of  those  subjected. 
For  David  says,  *  Shall  not  my  soul  be  subject  to  the  Lord ; 
from  Him  comes  my  salvation.*"* 

Origen's  theology  is  a  theme  on  which  much  might  be 
written,  if  this  were  the  place.  Let  it  sufiBce  to  say,  mean- 
while, that  in  a  great  degree  he  saw  and  settled  what  the 
questions  are  which  dogmatic  theology  raises,  and  in  a  great 
degree  also,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another. 
He  also  raised  into  prominence  the  question  of  the  boundary 

^  Origen,  at  the  same  time,  had  given  the  consentient  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  these  words  :  "The  soul  departing  ont  of  this  world  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  its  merits,  either  partaking  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life 
and  blessedness,  if  its  own  works  allot  this  to  it,  or  conimitt<>d  to  eternal  fire 
and  punishment,  if  the  guilt  of  its  e?U  deeds  binds  it  over  to  this"  {D$ 
Prine.  Pnef.  5). 
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between  that  which  is  of  faith  and  that  which 
open  among  Christiana.  Where  BhouIJ  that  line  be  drawn  ? 
And  ought  it  at  all  times  to  be  the  same  ?  It  is  a  question 
that  has  been  variously  dealt  with  since,  and  it  is  not  yet 
closed.  Origeu's  answer  to  it  la  in  the  earUer  chapteia  of 
tlie  J)e  Prindpiis} 

In  passing  from  this  system,  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  &  man  does  not  always  live  by  the  speculations  which 
he  thinks.  Apparently  the  older  Origeu  grew  the  more 
he  lived  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  leea  he  cared  for  any- 
ttitng  outside  of  them.  It  is  not  wonderful,  however,  that 
umbrage  was  early  taken  at  the  freedom  of  Origen's  specu- 
lation. At  first,  this  applied  mainly  to  his  speculations 
about  the  origin  and  history  of  soule,  including  his  theory 
of  matter,*  As  regards  his  way  of  speaking  on  the  higher 
nature  in  Christ,  the  charge  of  heresy  on  that  ground  was  a 
later  development 

For  some  time  &11  Eastern  theology  wag  influenced  by  Origen,  bat 
in  various  degrees.  Dionyeiiu,  ufCer  presiding  in  the  catechetical  Bchool, 
became  bishop  of  AlcxsadriA,  and  was  distinguished  aa  "  the  Qreat." 
He  opposed  Chiliiisin,  and  criticised  unfavourably  the  claims  to 
canonicity  o(  the  Book  of  Kevelation.  His  utterances  on  Logos  doctrine 
■re  referred  to  below  (Fragments  in  Eoiith).  Gregory  Thauinaturgus, 
■  scholar  of  Origeu  at  Ceesarea,  afterwards  a,  very  siiccesaful  bishop  of 
Neo-Cieearea  in  Fontus,  wrat«  a  Fanegyricus  on  Origeu  (among  Origen's 
works,  Lommatzsch,  vol.  izv.).  Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus  in 
Ljcia  (died  a  martyr,  3U),  attacked  Origen's  Anthropology,  and  his 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Creation  (Opera,  .Tahn,  Heid.  1965,  transl.  in  Clark's 
AiUe-l^ie»R«  Faiheri).  Hia  conception  of  salvation  as  emancipation 
from  sense  makes  him  a  glowing  advocate  of  celibacy.  Against  various 
attacks  Pamphilus  (died  309  by  martyrdom),  aided  by  EusebiuB,  wrote 
an  Apology  for  Origen,  of  which  the  first  liook  remains  (in  Rontb,  and 
among  Origeu's  works,  Loniin.  vol.  iiiv.).  Separately  must  be  named  a 
learned  layman,  JuHua  Africanus,  older  than  Origen,  and  one  of  bis 
correspondentB.  He  wrote  five  books  of  Chronograpby,  long  influential, 
and  a  medical  book,  Kfin-or ;  fragments  in  Routh,  ii.  219,  609. 

I  For  the  rest,  the  reader  may  cnnniilt  the  rpmsrka  of  Hamsuk,  BUIory  o/ 
Dodriae,  noting  espacially  what  ha  says  !u  to  the  art  with  which.  In  Origen's 
scheme,  each  element  slides  into  the  next,  and  sharp  contrasts  are  avoided. 
See  also  ThnmRsios  and  Bcdeponning,  ante,  [i.  161. 

*  UtthodiDS,  in  his  works  on  the  Se-tyimdian  and  on  Things  Created. 
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2.  School  of  Asia  Minor 

There  existed  in  Asia  Minor  daring  the  second  century 
a  vigorous  church  life,  and  a  lively  tradition  of  Christian 
teaching.^  There  Irenseus  was  impressed  in  his  youth  by 
the  character  and  reminiscences  of  "  Presbyteii  Apostolorum 
disdpulL''  Characteristic  thoughts  of  Ignatius,  of  Polycarp, 
and  of  Melito  receive  emphasis  and  illustration  in  Irenaeus. 
This  is  less  conspicuously  true  of  Hippolytus;  yet  he  is 
commonly  referred  to  the  same  school  Irenseus  and  Hip- 
polytus both  found  their  field  of  work  in  the  West;  but 
they  continued  to  think  and  write  in  Greek — and  their 
peculiarities  are  Asian  rather  than  Western.* 

Irenaeus  is  important,  because  he  represents  the  central 
forces  of  the  Christianity  of  his  tima  Alike  his  training 
and  his  character  disposed  him  to  avoid  eccentricities,  and 

'  Melito  of  SardiB,  Apollinarias  of  Hierapolis,  Miltiades,  Apollonios,  The 
riae  of  MontanUm,  and  the  conflict  with  it,  imply  vivacity  and  suRceptibility. 

*  IrensBua,  born  in  the  East — perhaps  a.d.  ISO  (Zahn  says,  115),  not  later 
than  140,  in  his  early  days  saw  and  heard  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  said  to  have 
spent  some  time  at  Bome  after  155,  became  bishop  of  Lyons  on  death  of 
Pothinns,  177 — and  is  known  to  have  been  alive  in  190.  That  he  was  mar- 
tyred under  Septimios  Severus  (202)  has  been  asserted,  but  on  no  sure  grounds. 
Besides  his  work  against  ffereHe*  (chiefly  the  Gnostic),  which  has  survived  in 
a  very  old  Latin  translation  (considerable  fragments  also  iiA  Greek),  Irensus 
also  wrote  letters  and  tracts  on  current  questions,  which  were  quDted  by  later 
writers.  (Edd.  Stieren.  2  ▼.  Lips.  1853  ;  Harvey,  Cambridge,  1857,  contains 
additional  fragments  from  the  Syriaa) 

Hippolytus  was  by  far  the  most  learned  man  in  the  Roman  Church  of  his 
day,  yet  his  position  there  has  been  matter  of  great  debate.  He  was  influen- 
tial from  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  but  disapproved  of  the 
action  of  Pope  Zephyrinns,  came  into  serious  collision  with  Callistus  (217-222), 
and  is  believed  by  Ddl  linger  and  others  to  have  been  an  opposition  bishop  of 
a  sect  in  Rome  (but  see  Prof.  Salmon  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Did,  of  Biogr,), 
About  235,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  he  was  banished  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia 
along  with  Pontianus  the  Roman  bishop,  and  probably  died  there.  He  was 
afterwards  venerated  at  Rome  as  a  martyr,  which  buggests  that  the  quarrel 
had  been  composed  before  he  died.  His  most  important  work,  perhaps,  was 
his  RrftUtUicn  of  all  Heresies,  recovered  in  1851.  But  about  forty  others  are 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  the  smaller  part  has  been  preserved.  The  forty 
titles  may  not  represent  in  all  oases  as  many  distinct  works.  Remaku^  Lagarde, 
Upe.  and  L  )nd.  1858 ;  Migne,  Pair,  Or,  x. ;  B^^Uatio,  Doncker  and  Schnalda- 
win,  Gott  1859. 
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to  recognise  the  niiiin  interestB  to  which  Chrietian  t 
miniatera.  Some  of  his  eoatemporaries  were  trying  to 
interpret  Christianity  in  terms  of  philosophy ;  and  the 
whole  mafis  of  Gnostic  theories  ran  out  into  the  wildest 
apeculationa.  Iren£eua  distrusted  this  so-called  science,  but 
there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the  position  he  takes  np  about 
it  "  If  a  man  cannot  find  out  the  reason  of  everything 
that  is  asked  after,  let  him  consider  that  man  is  inGnitely 
lees  than  God ;  man  is  not  yet  equal  to  his  Alaker.  Now, 
juat  in  BO  far,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  searching  out  of 
reasons  is  he  less  than  Him  who  made  him.  For,  0  man, 
thou  art  not  uncreated,  nor  always  coexistent  with  God  aa 
His  Word  is;  but  from  His  gooJness  thou  hast  received  a 
beginning  of  being,  and  gradually  dost  thou  learn  from  the 
Word,  the  arrangements  of  God  who  made  thee.  It  ia 
no  wonder  tliat  we  find  ourselves  so  situated  in  regard 
to  things  heavenly  which  are  matters  of  revelation,  since 
even  of  the  things  that  are  before  our  feet,  I  mean  the 
visible  parts  of  creation,  many  escape  our  understanding; 
and  these,  too,  we  must  commit  to  God "  (il  26.  3 ; 
28.  2). 

On  a  former  page,  reference  was  made  to  a  scheme  of 
thought  which  frequently  suggests  itself  as  underlying  early 
Chriauian  utterances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ipologista 
and  their  successors  (ante,  p.  89).  It  is  a  rather  scanty 
and  starved  conception  of  Christianity.  Irenicus  also 
speaks,  not  unfrequently,  according  to  the  same  scheme. 
But  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in  Asia  Minor  an 
impression  of  something  richer  and  dee^^r.  His  mind 
is  often  occupied  wilL  thoughts  of  salvation  as  standing  in 
wonderful  benefits  or  gifts  which  Christ  has  achieved  for 
US,  and  which  are  ours  in  union  to  Him.  The  great  com- 
parison between  Adam  and  Christ,  suggested  by  the  Apostle 
Fanl  (Rom.  v.),  is  iiia  point  of  departure.  We  ought  to  own, 
he  says,  a  twofold  Tccapit.idalio.  Adam  was  our  head,  hold- 
ing on  our  behalf  excellent  gifts.  What  we  lost  in  him  we 
live  again — that  and  more — in  Christ.  So  He  became 
rhat  we  are,  that  we  might   become  what  He  i&     Thia 
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thought  runs  into  many  illustrations.  It  constantly  appears 
how  important  it  was  for  Irenseus  (as  for  Ignatius  before 
him)  to  maintain  the  full  reality  of  our  Lord's  human  nature. 
And  we  see  him  brooding  on  the  question  how  the  inter- 
position of  Christ  shall  be  conceived  to  avail  to  restore  so 
victoriously  the  state  of  man.  He  is  full  of  suggestions  in 
which  picturesque  contrasts  between  Adam  and  Christ 
indicate  how  the  latter  undoes  and  repairs  the  fault  of  the 
former.  Yet  he  hardly  succeeds  in  giving  connection  to 
his  thoughts,  or  bringing  out  a  tangible  theodicy  of  Bedemp- 
tion.  Generally  every  circumstance,  and  every  act  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  has  for  him  a  redeeming  force  with  reference 
to  some  aspect  of  the  sin  and  shortcoming  which  it  counter- 
works.^ Naturally,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross  chiefly 
hold  his  mind.  His  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  will  occupy 
us  later.  Irenseus  felt  sympathetically  the  place  which  the 
death  of  Christ  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  "  He  gave 
His  flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  soula"  Since 
Christ  is  our  Head,  His  death  is  in  some  sense  our  death : 
and  it  blotted  out  our  debt.  But  how  ?  More  than  one 
later  theory  as  to  this  floats  before  us  in  the  language  of 
Irent'Bus.  How  far  any  of  them  can  be  fairly  imputed  to 
him  as  corresponding  to  his  deliberate  judgment,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  fairly  answered  without  discussion, 
which  is  not  possible  here. 

One  theory,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  Origen, 
and  which  will  meet  us  later,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that 
men,  by  complying  with  Satan's  temptation,  became  subject 
to  his  dominion.  If  from  this  dominion  they  had  been 
rescued  by  sheer  force,  Satan  could  have  maintained  that 
the  deliverance  was  unjust.  The  death  of  Christ  then 
operated  as  a  ransom,  especially  in  so  far  as  Satan,  working 
his  will  on  Christ  by  his  instruments,  put  himself  finally  in 
Jiihe  wrong,  and  was  ousted  from  all  claims.  Baur  ascribed 
this  theory  to  Irenaeus.*     And  Harnack  has  followed  him 

'  E.g.  the  disobedienoo  of  Adam  was  disobedience  in  the  tree^  and  the 
obedience  of  Christ  was  obedience  on  the  tree, 
'  CfeicK  cL  VereOhnung,  p.  81. 
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(relying  on  the  same  passages),  so  far  aa  that  Irensnis,  accord- 
ing to  him,  at  least  recogniBes  something  in  this  direction 
which  rests  his  uiind.  It  is  certain  that  IrenEetis  believed 
the  human  race,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  trans- 
gression,  to  have  fallen  under  Satan's  dominion  in  some 
sense ;  and  in  saving  men  Christ  delivers  them  from  the 
power  of  the  adversary.  Also  Christ  does  this,  not  ^uf, 
by  violence,  but  in  a  way  more  worthy  of  God,  All  these 
are  ideas  suggested  in  Scripture,  and  generally  received 
in  antiquity.  But,  accfirding  to  Trenteus,  the  power  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  belongs  to  the  whole  incarnate  actings  of 
Christ,  not  merely  to  His  death  ;  and  as  far  as  appears, 
the  redemption  from  the  "apostasy,"  or  from  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  proceeds  by  Christ's  reversing  all  that  is  wrong  in 
human  history.-^embodying  for  us  and  imjiarting  to  us  a 
perfect  status  and  a  new  life.  So  Satan's  power  falls  of 
itself. 

Ireniens  apeats  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  involving  an 
oQeiiug  on  our  part;  but  this  offering  consists  in  the 
elements  which  we  bring,  and  it  is  sanctified  by  the  purity 
of  the  heart  that  offera.  'ITiese  elements,  being  blessed,  cease 
to  be  oommou  bread  or  common  wine — they  become  eucha- 
riat,  and  the  communicant  partaking  of  them  receives  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He  does  so  In  such  a  sense 
that  his  own  botiy  and  blood  are  enriched  thereby,  and  are 
elevated  with  a  view  to  the  resurrection  life.' 

In  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  Irenieus  represents  the 
line  of  treatment  which  prevailed  ever  after.  Barnabas 
seemed  to  hold  that  the  Christian  meanings  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament  nllegorically,  had  been  all  along  the  one 
divinely  intended  sense.  Irenteus  diBtinguisbes  the  Deca- 
Ic^e,  as  the  natural  and  essential  moral  law,  from  the 
ceremonial;  the  latter  is  to  be  allegorically  interpreted 
in  the  way  usual  in  the  Churr-h ;  but  yet  the  literal  sense 
also    was    valid    and   obligatory   before   Christ  came.       It 
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served  a  neceaeary  pedagogic  purpoae,  placing  men  in  a 
kind  of  bondage  for  a  time ;  but  now  under  the  gospel  we 
are  Bet  free.  Thus  botb  the  unity  of  the  Old  Teatameut 
with  the  New,  and  also  the  difference,  are  emphiiBiBed. 

Irenieua  held  decidedly  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
promiBefl.  He  believed,  therefore,  in  a  sta(«  of  things  in 
which  the  risen  saints  should  enjoy  an  earth  of  peace  and 
gladDQBs.  In  that  state  of  things  the  ideal  relation  of  the 
material  world  to  man's  nature  should  be  realised,  and  so 
the  order  of  creation  should  be  justified.  Beyond  this  he 
appears  to  admit  the  prospect  of  Boniething  ineETable;  Eye 
hath  not  seen  it. 

To  the  same  school  as  Irenseus,  Eippolytus  is  reckoned. 
He,  too,  wrote  in  Greek,  though  his  ministry  was  in  or  near 
Eome  itself.  Probably  the  Roman  Church  was  passing,  in 
his  time,  from  the  Greek  stage  of  its  existence  to  the  Latin 
one;  hut  in  that  case  Hippolytus  must  have  served  the 
Greek  section.  He  was  probably  more  extensively  learned 
than  Ireiiieas,  but  hardly  on  a  level  with  him  in  pobt  of 
Christian  sagacity  and  insight.  His  book  against  Heresies, 
which  has  acquired  the  rather  misleadbig  name  of  Philoso- 
pkowmena,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  important  work  we 
owe  to  him ;  and  it  reveals  passages  in  his  own 
career  wiiich  have  led  to  much  curious  discussion. 
Features  of  his  theology  will  be  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussioDB  on  the  divine  nature  and 
the  person  of  Christ.  He  represented  in  the  West  the 
learned  inquisitiveneas  and  the  litemry  activity  which 
Origen,  his  younger  contemporary,  exhibited  in  the  East ; 
but  Hippolytus  possessed  neither  the  imaginative  resource 
nor  the  systematising  genius  of  Origen. 

3.  School  of  Aprica 

A  third  type  is  recognised  in  the  writers  who  inaugurate 
the  Latin  Christian  literature.  This  comes  to  light  first  on 
African  soil,  and  its  earliest  representative  is  Tertullian. 
He  was  bom  probably  before  a.d.  160,  became  a  Christian 
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about  A.D.  192,  and  waa  attracted  to  Montanism  somewhere 
about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  had  become  a  preebjter, 
probably  at  Carthage,  aud  he  no  doubt  led  the  MoDtaoist 
party  in  that  city.  He  had  received  an  excelleut  education, 
had  studied  law,  and  had  read  extensively  in  history,  which 
he  valued,  and  in  philosophy,  which  as  a  Christian  he  dis- 
trusted. Ab  a  pagan  he  had  shared  in  the  ordinary  life  of 
Csrthi^e ;  as  a  UhriBtlan  he  entered  keenly  into  all  Chris- 
tian intereete,  resisting  and  resenting  compromise  and 
svasion.  He  may  have  died  before  240.  Some  of  his 
■orviving  writings  were  composed  while  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  others  represent  bis  later 
Monlanistic  position.^ 

Tertullian  possessed  the  gift  of  vivid,  pithy,  often  Bcomful 
phrase,  and  he  set  the  example  of  a  Christian  style  in  the 
Latin  tongue  with  triumphant  energy,  but  with  striking 
peculiarities.*  No  man  of  his  age  is  so  much  alive ;  and  no 
man  so  much  as  he  carries  the  reader  into  the  Christian  life 
of  the  time; — often  combative,  often  extreme,  but  always 
vigorous  and  suggestiva  Ho  combined  in  himself  the  Puritan 
and  High  Churchman,  with  even  a  touch  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  man  thrown  in.  He  was  a  married  man,  and 
one  supposes  might  not  be  quite  "  easy  to  live  with  " ;  yet 
he  might  well  be  greatly  eeteenied  and  greatly  loved. 
Besides  those  which  are  lost,  more  than  thirty  of  bis 
writings   have   come   down   to   us.     He   knew   Greek,  aud 

(composed  some  tracts  in  that  tongue ;  but  to  us  he  is 
known  only  through  his  Latin  writing,  which  doubtless 
'eals  him  at  his  best. 
Tertullian  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Irensue ; 
ami  we  eometimes  find  in  him  the  same  ideas,  as  it  were 
advanced  a  stage.      It  was  an  orthodox  commonplace  to 

'  Optra,  ed.  F.  Oebler,  8  vol''..  Lips.  18&1.  ia  the  mout  oaaftil  etlitioD) 
fanproTed  teit  (witboiit  Dotee)  by  B^'ifTersolieid  Bed  Wisgowa,  in  Corpiu 
Bvrijitor,  Bed.  lalin.,  Viudo!.  1890  ;  Ksje,  Eat.  Uvtoryy  iUiufnUed  /rvm 
Oc  Worfe  qf  TeritUl-an.  Canjbf.  1828  ;  Ncaiidi^r,  JMignc^ieiu  or  Spirit  of 
T*rt,,  IibiihI,  by  Byland,  Bohn,  Loud.  1  SSI. 

*CoDbut  tite  style  of  Minucius  Fvlii,  not  br  from  TurtullUo'a  jieriDd, 
aa^  lika  Ud,  a  Uwyar. 
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plead,  as  an  argument  against  the  wilder  heretics,  the 
consent  as  to  the  essential  verities  of  Christianity  expressed 
in  the  teaching  of  the  greater  and  older  Churches.  We 
have  met  with  this  in  Irenseus.  But  in  the  hands  of 
Tertullian^  it  turns  into  a  method  of  controversj  with 
heretics  by  which  70a  could  deprive"  them  of  all  right  to 
be  heard  on  the  merits — could,  in  fact,  shut  the  door  in 
their  face,  and  refuse  to  be  troubled  with  them.  For,  as 
Tertullian  virtuallj  points  out,  it  was  all  well  to  draw 
truth  from  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  seek  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  man  had  opportunity,  fresh  light  and  fresh 
impulsa  But  when  a  heretic  came  impugning  any  of  the 
notorious  verities,  was  a  Catholic  Christian  to  go  to  sea 
with  him,  as  it  were,  in  a  fresh  examination  of  Scripture 
on  the  point?  Tertullian  says.  No.  The  Catholic  might 
have  limited  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  imperfect  access 
to  it,  no  right  conception  of  methods  of  interpretation,  might 
be  liable  to  be  bewildered  with  allegories  and  non-natural 
interpretations,  and  might  be  led  into  the  most  lamentable 
mistakes.  His  duty  was  to  say, — "  We,  who  live  in  the  well- 
known  faith,  which  has  been  continuous  in  the  churches 
since  the  apostles'  days,  are  the  owners  of  the  Bible;  it 
belongs  to  us :  you  who  are  outsiders  have  no  business  with 
it ;  it  is  sacrilege  for  you  to  meddle  with  it  Therefore,  we 
will  simply  pay  not  the  least  attention  to  a  single  word  you 
say."  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  attitude  with 
reference  to  heretics  who,  like  Valentinus,  or  Basilides,  or 
Marcion,  propounded  as  Christianity  things  unheard  of 
till  they  came,  unheard  of  especially  in  the  old  and  large 
churches  whose  teaching  was  public  and  notorious.  And 
Tertullian  only  means  his  principle  to  apply  to  the  great 
articles,  whose  conspicuous  place  in  Christian  creeds  was 
undeniable.  In  a  wider  application  the  grounds  on  which 
he  argues  will  not  hold ;  and,  indeed,  the  debates  which  were 
to  occupy  the  third  century  could  not  fairly  be  excluded 
by  any  arguments  he  adduces,  as  those  might  be  which  the 
Gnostics  had  raised  in  the  second.     But  the  principle  was 

'  De  PnBseription$  adtmtui  hanUoim* 
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immensely  convenient;  it  could  be  made  the  bulwark  of 
traditions,  even  when  these  had  become  far  less  clear  and 
authoritative  than  those  were  in  whose  favour  it  was  first 
pleaded.  Every  writer  who  appeals  to  the  test  advocated 
by  Tertullian  betraya  the  icthience  of  the  temptation  to 
stretch  it  beyond  the  point  which  his  own  grounds  will 
warrant.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  on  which  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  destined  to 
develop  until  it  covered  the  whole  heavena 

Tertullian,  like  Ireua'ua,  distrusted  philosophy,  and,  as 
we  see,  be  urged  the  authority  of  tradition.  Yet  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  argue  for  Christianity  as  the  religion 
which  is  intrinsically  related  to  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
adapted  to  human  nature  and  demanded  by  it.  Hence  the 
title  of  one  of  his  treatises,  Testimonium  Ani-mce  NaiuraliteT 
Chnstianas.  Tertullian  therefore  is  a  thinker.  He  had 
been  trained  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  hia  Christian 
thinking  bears  strong  marks  at  various  points  of  the  bent 
his  mind  had  received  in  that  school.  He  refers -with 
predilection  to  Seneca, — "  Seneca,  pa^ne  noster." 

Still  Tertullian  is  the  last  man  to  idealise  away  hie 
Christian  beliefs.  Kather  he  afiirms  tbem  roundly,  and  is 
ready  to  materialise  the  objects  of  faith  that  he  may  con- 
ceive them  energetically,  and  hold  them  firmly.  Heality  is 
for  him  associated  with  some  sort  of  corpureity;  at  least  he 
cannot  speak  of  the  real,  so  aa  to  satisfy  himaelf,  without 
osing  language  which  implies  na  much. 

Tertullian  received  and  reproduced  the  ideas  already 
before  us  {in  connection  with  Irenaaus)  regarding  the  "re- 
capitulation" of  men,  first  in  Adam  and  afterwards  in 
Christ.  But  the  second  of  these  did  not,  apparently,  greatly 
occupy  hia  mind.  Tlie  first  did :  he  ingoroualy  developed 
the  conception  of  an  inherited  sinfulness — a  vitium  ortginis 
— which  tainta  us  alL  In  this  connection  he  threw  im- 
portant thoughts  and  pithy  suggestive  phrases  into  the 
theology  of  the  Western  Church,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Aogostina  Hia  concrete  way  of  conceiving  things,  and  also 
Ina  tiadacian  views  of  the  origin  of  human  souls,  contril>ut«d 
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to  deepen  his  impreasions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Tertullian 
put  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  into  any  very  precise  or  final 
form.  I^nt  he  had  a  strong  impression  of  the  presence  of 
it  as  a  force  operating  ever  eince  the  Fall,  and  he  contem- 
plated all  ordinary  human  descent  as  receiving  into  itself 
more  or  less  of  this  influence,  -which  is  therefore  a  constant 
fact  in  human  nature.  Still  a  seed  of  goodness  remains  in 
men ;  infancy  can  be  spoken  of  as  innocent ;  ^  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  continues.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
already  stated,  the  influence  of  Christ's  headship  of  men 
hardly  occupied  the  mind  of  Tertullian  as  it  did  that  of 
IreniCUB.  Yet  one  general  result  of  Christ's  coming  and 
of  our  faith  in  Him  is  str'^mgly  affirmed.  This  is  grace:  a 
force  which  Tertullian  does  not  define,  but  it  is  stronger 
than  nature.  It  is  emancipating;  it  gives  play  to  man's 
free-will,  too  much  put  to  disadvantage  before,  and  rein- 
forces it  in  its  efforts  towards  attaining  eternal  life.  Grace 
is,  for  Tertullian,  a  kind  of  inspiration  ;  and  he  often  speaks 
as  if  Tie  conceived  it  under  physieid  or  material  forms. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  truly,  that  with  Tertullian 
grace  is  opposed  to  nature,  but  not  to  merits.  Indeed,  he 
conceives  life  and  sjilvation  to  be  the  result  of  merit  with 
truly  mercantile  strictness ;  grace  operates  by  potentiating 
the  free-will  of  men,  so  that  it  becomes  able  to  merit,  if  it 
chooses.  Hence,  too,  the  energy  with  which  he  inculcates 
those  forma  of  Christian  life  and  work  that  tell,  as  he 
believes,  with  greatest  force  in  this  lino.  Just  so  he  re- 
gards the  sins  of  believers  after  baptism  (those  that  are 
remediable)  as  put  away  by  voluntary  endurances  and 
sacrifices.  In  thia  connection  ha  develops  a  doctrine  of 
satisfaction,  and  is  the  first  to  use  that  word  in  Christian 
theology.  With  him  it  is  a  process  of  paying  for  our  sins 
by  our  self-denial  and  humiliation. 

Doubtless  the  controverey  with  the  Gnostics  had  Bome 
effect  in  disposing  Tertullian,  as  it  did  Irenjeus,  to  assert 
Bolioitously  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  an  actual  practical 

'  Dt  Bapiirmo,  a.  18,     But  the  innoceDce  here  laUoded  ii  not  n 
ftbaolute. 
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I'lEict  in  all  states  of  men,  Dut  the  tendency  of  Christianity 
■itself  to  deepen  the  sense  of  moral  respoiisihility  also  acted 
P'here.  Neither  of  them  means  to  assert  grace  in  any  sense 
that  would  interfere  with  this  freedom.  At  the  same 
time,  neither  of  ihem  can  be  said  to  have  thought  deeply 
on  the  conditions  of  freedom,  or  on  the  sense  in  which 
bondage  arises  under  the  inHueuce  of  sin. 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  could  appreciate  the  con- 
gniity  of  Christianity  to  the  essential  nature  of  man ;  he 
could  also  appreciate  the  importance  of  Christlike  disposi- 
tions. Put,  in  general,  the  habit  of  his  mind  disposed  him 
to  think  of  Christianity  in  statutory  forms.  "  Do  this  and 
I  live"  was  the  law  which  came  naturally  to  his  lipa.  A 
I  faith  and  a  life  are  inculcated,  and  our  business  (under 
'  Christian  aids)  is  obedience,  which,  if  rendered,  becomes 
merit.  Perhaps  he  felt  personally  safest  when  he  pre- 
sented to  himself  this  aspect  of  things,  and  bowed  his 
rugged  self  to  this  yoke.  Certainly,  though  he  owned  a 
place  for  grace,  the  Pauline  wealth  and  tenderness  associated 
with  that  theme  are  strange  to  his  thinking.  Tet  he 
cherishes  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Christianity  which 
goes  beyond  his  schemes  of  thought ;  and  he  is  intent  on 
making  earnest  work  of  Christian  religion,  on  realising  it  aa 
Bometbing  great  and  decisive. 

Tertullian,  finally,  is  the  moet  human  of  the  Fathers,  keen, 
witty,  sarcastic,  argumentative,  morally  intense,  intellectually 
extreme,  capable  of  love  and  wrath  and  scorn,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  strong  assertions  and  high  moral  imperatives, 
a  lowly  man,  conscious  of  his  own  sin  and  ashamed.^  His 
must  have  been  a  notable  mass  of  Christian  manhood ;  and 
the  vitality  of  his  writings  is  extraordinary.* 

In  the  same  African  province  Cyprian  '  arose  a  genera- 

'  De  Piituniia,  L  ;  D*  FenUtnlia,  12  ;  eto. 

'Soma  aipTMeioni  are  oonaUntly  quoted— rach  ai  adv.  Pnactan,  Ii 
"Prophatiani  eipnlit  st  liEsrsiim  Intolit :  paracletuin  HigtiTit  et  patrpin  rnid- 
SlJL"  But  a  krge  antliology  noiild  be  coUroted,  t.g.  "  faoiuDt  et  vehpm  rsTot, 
btiunt  ecctesias  ft  UBrcionutii:." 

*  Opera,  In.  Fell,  Oion.  1682,  with  Pearaon'a  Annala,  S,  Bsluzio!!,  Farfi^ 
17W,  both  tbl.;  D.  J.  H.  Qoldhom,  Lips.  1SSS-S9,  Svo  i  bert  toit,  Hirtal. 
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tdon  later.  He,  too,  came  over  to  Christiaiuty  after  he  had 
reached  manhood.  He  f ound  inspiration  and  reeouroe  in  the 
writings  of  Tertollian,  but  presented  in  his  own  person  a 
very  distinct  typa  The  rather  turbid  fervour  of  Tertullian 
is  replaced  in  him  by  dignity,  ssgadty,  and  leadershipi  We 
are  told  that  before  his  conversion  he  had  practised  oratory 
and  had  taught  literature.  Possibly  his  aim  had  been  to 
make  way  on  those  lines  to  promotbn  in  the  official  hier- 
archy of  the  empira  At  all  events  he  was  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  independent  means,  intellectually  and  morally 
distinguished,  sure  of  himself  and  prompt  to  guide  others. 
He  combined  marked  gentleness  of  manner  with  fimmess  in 
essentials.  Such  a  man,  c^Jled  to  be  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  fully  alive  to  the  obligations  and  tiie  possi- 
bilities of  his  office,  could  not  but  be  a  great  churchman. 

First  of  all,  however,  he  was  a  Christian ;  and  he  carried 
into  his  Christianity  a  fine  thoroughness  and  singleness  of 
heart.  Before  his  conversion  his  mind  had  been  exercised 
about  the  lofty  standard  of  purity  and  well  -  doing  which 
Chnstianity  proposes;  and  at  that  stage  he  judged  the 
moral  change  it  called  for  so  difficult  as  to  be  impossible. 
But  when,  persuaded  at  last,^  he  came  to  baptism,  accepting 
and  claiming  the  life  of  the  new  kingdom,  then  doubts 
vanished,  light  broke  in,  what  had  been  impossible  becimde 
practical,  that  in  him  which  had  served  sin  became  subject 
to  Otod ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  those  who  knew  him  as  to 
the  decisive  character  of  the  change.  This  was  Gk)d's  doing, 
as  he  teUs  us,  '*  it  is  of  Ood,  of  Otod  I  repeat,  all  our  life,  all 
our  strength,  the  vigour  of  the  present,  the  hope  for  the 
futura"  Believing  that  thorough  Christianity  implied  self- 
denial  as  to  wealth  and  ease,  he  resolved  to  remain  im- 
married;  and  he  sold  his  property  that  he  might  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  among  the  poor.' 

8  vols.,  Vindob.  1867.  Life  by  Pontias  the  deaoon  in  8rd  vol.  of  H&rtel; 
Archbishop  Benson,  Hfe  and  TinuSt  Lend.  1898. 

^  The  presbyter  Qeoilianns  was  the  chief  agent  in  his  conversion.  As  to 
what  foUows,  t^  ad  Dan,  6. 

*  OonaideriBg  the  period  and  the  liteiaiy  training  of  Qjprian,  he  migihl 
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He  early  attracted  the  notice  and  confidence  of  the 
.rthaginian  church,  almost  immediately  became  a  prea- 
discharged  his  duties  with  fervour  and  eEBciency, 
and  in  A.D,  248,  while  his  haiitism  was  still  compara- 
tively recent,  was  elected  bisliop.  Older  presbyters  might 
naturally  resent  so  rapid  promotion  of  a  neophyte,  but 
the  church  would  have  it  so.  This  personal  element  had 
ita  share  in  creating  Bome  of  the  troublea  he  afterwards 
encountered. 

The  chief  debat<>8  in  which  he  was  involved  were  those 
regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  the  lapsed,  and  the  ro- 
baptism  of  heretics.  In  the  second  year  of  Cyprian 'b 
episcopate  the  Decian  persecution  began.  The  Church 
had  enjoyed  comparative  tranq^uillity  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  Buddeiiness  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  blow  told 
heavily.  Cyprian  speaks  of  his  church  as  devastated  by 
le  rush  of  detection  which  Bet  in.  It  involved  even  a 
lumber  of  his  presbyters.  But  very  many  of  those  who 
stretched  their  consciences  to  comply  with  pagan  rites,  in 
order  to  avert  persecution,  had  no  wish  to  be  finally 
separated  from  Christianity.  "What  was  to  be  done  about 
these  "  lapsed  "  ? 

It  was  not  reckoned  unfaithful  in  Christians  to  avoid 
persecution  by  withdrawing  from  their  usual  dwelling-places 
to  live  where  they  were  less  known,'  Rather,  such  persons, 
especially  if  the  withdrawal  iuvolved  serious  loss  and  dis- 
comfort, were  regarded  as,  in  their  degree,  confessors.  The 
lapsed  were  those  who,  in  some  way,  denied  their  faith, 
generally  by  some  act  of  conformity  to  paganism.'  All 
bhese — lacrificali,  thuTiJicati,  acta  faeientes,  Ubellatiei — were 
]ield  to  have  denied  their  Lord,  and  by  that  sin  they  had 

rar-feh-'hod  *nj  tandry  stylo  afleoted 

,Q  fa»sa%K{Ad  JJnn.   1)  in  which  one 

1  writiny.     But  if  bo.  Cliristianity, 

}  the  rencne.     HU  tlj'le,  ic  geceral, 


PptTe  been  in  danger  of  cnltiTnling  th 
hf  the  UtcT  rhi'torlniauB.     There  ia  one 
•aenis  to  (ee  n  tni<:e  at  that  kind  of  rim 
filing  liis  mind  on  great  iutereBtB,  cunie  I 
1b  noUhly  clear,  matilj,  and  efTective. 

'  An  extretne  fatty  eontlemned  this 
Chnieb  geoenllf . 


,  but  not  Cyprian,  nor  the 
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fallen  from  their  position  as  members  of  His  Church. 
These  people  were  numerous,  some  of  them  no  doubt  were 
influential,  not  a  few  were  near  relations  of  persons  who 
still  held  their  position  in  the  church,  and  thej  pressed 
to  be  restored. 

The  ground  taken  bj  the  bishop  contemplated  eventual 
restoration  as  the  rule ;  but  not  hurriedly,  nor  as  a  matter 
of  course,  nor  in  the  heat  and  disorder  of  the  persecution. 
Cyprian  succeeded  in  procuring  the  approbation  of  neigh- 
bouring bishops  for  this  policy.  Moreover,  the  same  ques- 
tion having  arisen  at  Rome,  Cyprian  succeeded  in  securing 
the  adherence  of  the  authorities  of  that  church  also  for  the 
policy  which  he  approved. 

Both  at  Carthage  and  at  Some  the  contention  on  this 
subject  led  to  schism,  a  lax  party  separating  at  Carthage,  an 
ultra-rigorous  one  at  Rome.  Both  organised  as  independent 
churches ;  but  the  schism  at  Carthage  was  shortlived.  The 
Roman  separatists,  headed  by  Novatian,  became  a  sect 
known  in  the  West  for  the  most  part  as  Novatianists,  in  the 
East  more  commonly  as  xadapol,  puritans,  and  it  continued 
to  exist  for  centuries.  Some  details  of  these  disputes  will 
meet  us  elsewhere.  Certain  effects  of  them  may  be  adverted 
to  now. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  to  separate,  and  to  carry  on 
church  life  on  separate  lines,  raised  questions  that  were 
new  in  some  respects.  Gnosticism  had  been  got  rid  of  by 
an  appeal  to  the  consent  of  the  churches  as  to  the  known 
fundamentals  of  their  faith.  Montanists  had  been  more 
kindly  regarded  by  many  catholic  Christians;  but  their 
assertion  of  a  new  revelation  led  to  consequences  so  un- 
manageable, that  in  the  end  of  the  day  they  were  practically 
treated,  by  general  consent,  as  having  placed  themselves 
outside  of  the  true  Church.  Now,  however,  societies  were 
startini,'  in  which  tlie  common  faith  was  retained,  and  which 
based  any  peculiarities  of  practice  upon  traditions  that  had 
a  plausible  claim  to  authenticity.  They  claimed  that  under 
constraint  of  conscience  they  were  exercising  a  right,  or 
performing  a  duty,  pertaining  to  orthodox  Christians;  and 
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the;  carried  with  them,  as  the^  held,  the  life  and  powers, 
the  character  and  the  functioua,  of  churches  of  Christ.  If 
this  claim  was  valid,  cases  of  the  kind  would  multiply,  and 
the  influence  of  the  great  Church,  as  representing  or  em- 
bodying Christianity,  was  likely  to  be  impaired.  Cyprian 
was  exactly  the  man  to  see  the  danger ;  and  he  met  it  by 
■sserting  that  such  societies  were  no  part  of  the  Church, 
I  and  calling  on  catholic  Christians  to  treat  all  claims,  pro- 
I  ceedings,  and  administTations  on  the  part  of  separatists 
as  simply  null  and  void.  Men  who  separated  were  as  truly 
outside  of  Christianity  as  the  heretic  or  the  apostate. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  tract,  De  Catholicce  EccUsia 
[7n£fafa,  which  was  written  in  2d1.  It  is  the  next  great 
step  in  succession  to  Tertullian's  De  Frxscriptione  in  the  way 
ctf  building  up  the  fabric  of  church  power.  It  is  short  {about 
twenty  pages),  trenchant,  and  peremptory.  God  ia  one, — 
Christ  is  one, — He  appointed  His  Church  to  be  ona  That 
unity  ia  first  embodied  in  the  apostles,  then  in  the  bishops, 
who  are  in  communion  with  one  another  all  over  the  world. 
To  break  loose  from  the  authentic  bishops  (assuming  them 
to  be  orthodox  and  recognist'd),  ia  to  cut  oneself  off  from 
Christiaoity  and  from  salvation,  for  it  is  to  cut  oneself  off 
from  the  Church.  We  lose  salvation  by  schism  as  well  as 
by  heresy.  He  has  not  God  fur  his  father  who  has  not  the 
Church  for  his  mother.  All  the  topics  are  here — the  ark, 
the  dove,  the  Sjiouse  who  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother, 
"Thou  art  Peter,"  the  ray,  the  fountain,  the  unity  of  the 
Trinity,  Korah  and  his  company — which  have  found  their 
place  in  confirmation  sermons  century  after  century.  Hence 
those  who  claim  to  be  bishops  and  priests  in  the  separated 
Bocieties  can  do  "nothing":  their  administrations  are  vain, 
and  their  sacrifices  are  no  siicrifices ;  their  martyrdom  when 
they  suffer  is  no  martyrdom.  They  may  be  able  to  pro- 
phesy and  oast  out  evil  spirits,  but  Christ  answers  that  in 
Matt,  vii.  22.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  thorough,  and 
relentless.  The  unity  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  truth,  of  love, 
ia  to  be  manifest  in  the  Church.  But  the  Church  must 
ohiefiy  hold  together  through  its  bishops,  who  are,  be^idea, 
»3 
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the  most  representatiye  men  in  all  the  churches.  There- 
fore the  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  faithful  with  the  (united) 
episcopate.^  It  so  happens  that  Cyprian  was  right  in  the 
main  both  in  principle  and  in  spirit  against  the  dissidents 
at  Carthage.  But  whether  the  unity  he  postulates  is  the 
kind  of  unity  which  Christ  chiefly  desires  to  see  in  His 
Church,  and  whether  variation  from  it  entails  necessarily 
the  consequences  which  Cyprian  denounces,  is  quite  another 
question.  The  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  question  is 
the  ecclesiastical  efficiency  of  the  principle  laid  down.  Also 
it  is  simple,  and  saves  a  world  of  discussion.  Possess  men's 
minds  with  the  conviction  that  separation  from  the  official 
framework  of  the  Church  is  equivalent  to  renunciation  of 
Christ  and  of  His  benefits,  and  you  erect  the  strongest 
possible  defence  against  schism.  Unfortunately,  while 
Cyprian  and  his  followers  are  eloquent  about  the  lack  of 
love  on  the  part  of  the  separatists,  they  have  not  seen  that 
the  passions  of  scorn  and  hate  are  the  effective  forces  in 
the  system  by  which  they  themselves  propose  to  fortify  the 
unity. 

The  episcopate  occupies  a  decisive  place  as  the  criterion 
of  unity  on  Cyprian's  principle.  Yet  Cyprian  does  not 
suppose  that  the  bishop  can  claim  despotic  power.  In  re- 
gard to  discipline,  for  example,  he  contemplates  the  faithful 
members  of  the  flock,  as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy,  joining 
in  examining  the  cases,  and  the  decisions  are  to  be  such  as 
satisfy  them.  But  he  evidently  contemplates  the  general 
principles  on  which  discipline  is  to  proceed  as  proper  to  be 
episcopally  fixed.  Therefore  he  strengthened  his  position 
by  assembling  councils  of  the  bishops,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  got  together.  When  they  approved  the  method  whicli 
Cyprian  proposed,  that  method  could  then  be  insisted  on, 

*  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  reflected  and  guaranteed  in  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate  ;  but  Cyprian  does  not  lay  stress  on  orders  strictly  so  called.  He 
does  lay  stress  on  a  bishop  being  duly  elected  and  settled  in  his  church  with 
the  proi)er  consents  of  people,  clergy,  and  neighbouring  bishops,  but  he  does 
not  test  apostolic  succession  more  precisely.  And  the  fact  of  a  schismatic 
congregation  having  procured  the  presence  of  authentic  bishop:)  to  ordain 
ministers  for  them  would  not  better  their  case  in  hli  eyes. 
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Oorbhage  or  aajwhere  eUe,  eis  having  the  sanctioii  of  the 
ThiB  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  episcopate 
the  exceptional  strengtli  needed,  if  they  were  to 
oooupy  the  decisive  place  ascribed  to  them  by  Cypi 
theory.  Biehops  meet  in  council  and  agree  ahout  general 
rules ;  then  the  dock  may  have  a  conBiderable  voice  in  the 
application  of  them,  under  the  presidency  of  their  own 
taehop. 

Very  Boon  another  queetion  arose  which  threatened  the 
episcopal  unity  on  which,  according  to  Cyprian,  so  much 
depended.  It  was  that  concerning  the  rehaptizing  of  heretics. 
This  dispute  brought  Cyprian  into  collision  with  Stephen  of 
Borne ;  but  it  was  not  pushed  to  an  issiie  at  this  time.^ 

Cyprian  shared  the  feeling  that  the  world  was  in  its 
decaying  age,  that  the  Lord's  return  to  judgment  was  not 
far  ott',  and  that  meanwhile  persecutions  were  the  natural 
indications  tliat  Antichrist  might  soon  be  revealed.  Yet, 
remarkably  enough,  for  practical  purposes  he  counts  upon 
the  existing  persecution  ending,  and  the  Church  having  peace 
to  put  her  affairs  again  in  order.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  Christianity  was  su  rooting  itself  in  the  hfe  of  society, 
and  had  become  so  visibly  a  part  of  the  existing  world,  that 
persecution  was  felt  to  be  anomalous  and  unreasonable;  it 
waa  a  line  of  action  which  would  have  to  he  given  up  by 
practical  statesmen. 

Meanwhile,  under  Valerian,  persecution  continued  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  the  Deciau  persecution  Cyprian  had 
vithdrawD  into  concealment,  judging  it  his  duty,  as  far  aa 
be  could,  to  prolong  his  services  to  hie  church  at  a  critical 
time.  His  opponents  in  Carthage  at  that  time  could 
represent  his  conduct  in  this  respect  as  pusillanimous;  but 
Cyprian  waa  not  misunderBtood  by  the  mass  of  his  flock, 
and  he  waa  able  from  hie  retirement  to  give  the  requisite 
guidance.  Under  Valerian  he  seems  to  have  decided  that 
reafions  no  longer  existed  for  avoiding  arrest,  aUIiough  prob- 
ably he  could  have  done  so  with  success.  It  would  have 
been  oonvenlent  for  the  procurator  of  the  province,  at  that 
>  8m  below.  Chap.  XT. 
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time  an  invalid,  to  try  him  at  Utica;  but  Cyprian  chose  to 
be  tried  at  Carthngi;,  and  he  brought  that  to  paae.  The 
last  letter  in  the  collection  of  his  epiatlea  runs  thuB, — 

"  Cyprian  to   the   presbTters,  deaocmB,  and  the  whole 

people, — 
"  Having  received  information,  brethren  moat  beloved, 
that  warruTiLB  had  been  issued  for  my  removal  to  Utica,  I 
was  advised  by  my  friends  to  retire  for  a  time  from  my 
g&rdena ;  ^  and  I  agreed  to  do  bo  for  a  reason  which  I 
judged  sufficient:— it  is  fitting,  namely,  for  a  bishop  to  con- 
fess bis  Lord  in  the  city  in  which  he  presides  over  the 
Lord's  Church,  that  so  His  whole  people  may  be  glorified  by 
the  bishop's  confession  in  their  presence.  For  a  bishop, 
who  is  called  to  confess  his  faith,  speaks  in  that  moment 
under  a  divine  afSatus,  and  ae  the  mouthpiece  of  alL  Now 
then  the  honour  of  our  church,  our  glorious  church  of 
Carthage,  will  suffer  loss,  if  at  Utica  I  should  make  my 
confession  and  receive  sentence,  and  thence  depart  as  a 
martyr  to  my  Lord ; — therefore  it  is  my  part,  on  your  behalf 
and  my  own,  to  pray  continually,  making  all  possible  aup- 
plications,  that  among  you  I  may  make  my  confeBsion,  suffer 
and  depart.  I  am  waiting  therefore  in  this  retired  hiding- 
place  for  the  return  of  the  proconsul  to  Carthage,  and  then 
I  shall  hear  from  him  what  the  emperors  have  ordered  with 
reepect  to  Christian  laymen  and  biBhops,  and  will  say  what 
the  Lord  in  that  hour  will  give  ma  to  speak. 

"  Te  meanwhile,  beloved,  according  to  the  rule  which  at 
all  times  I  have  delivered  to  you  from  the  Lord's  words, 
and  according  to  what  you  have  often  heard  me  preach, 
keep  peace  and  quietness ;  do  not  let  any  of  you  create  dis- 
turbance for  the  brethren,  nor  offer  yourselves  ultroneously 
to  the  Gentiles.  For,  when  a  man  is  apprehended  and 
delivered  up,  then  he  ought  to  apeak,  inEismuch  as  God 
dwelling  in  us  speaks  in  that  hour;  and  He  desires  us 
rather  to  confesB  than  to  profess.  What  else  it  is  suitable 
'  A  pleasant  residt!Ui:a,  inharLbil  kpparsDtlf.  Cypriui  had  sold  it  at  tb« 
**         "  '  bat  Mends  reimruluaed  ft  for  bii  itte. 
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for  us  to  attend  to,  before  the  proconsul  passes  sentence  on 
me  as  a  confessor  of  the  name  of  God,  we  shall  arrange  in 
personal  conference,  with  the  Lord's  guidance.  My  beloved 
brethren,  may  the  Lord  Jesus  deign  to  preserve  you  stead- 
fast in  His  CSiurcL*" 

No  opportunity  occurred  for  any  such  remarkable  testi- 
mony as  Cyprian  had  thought  it  might  be  given  to  him  to 
utter.  He  was  perfectly  firm  and  dignified,  answering  the 
judge's  questions  with  Boman  brevity.  The  proconsul  ap- 
parently thought  it  his  duty  to  the  emperor  to  speak 
severely  to  Cyprian  as  the  ringleader  of  a  wicked  sect, 
whose  death  might  be  a  warning  to  the  rest.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  martyr  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  the 
consideration  due  to  a  remarkable  personality.  He  received 
sentence  with  the  response,  **  Thanks  be  to  God,"  and  died 
by  the  sword  a.d.  261.  The  proconsul,  it  was  remarked, 
pronounced  sentence  with  difficulty,  and  he  died  a  few  days 
aftesi 


CHAPTER   XI 
Chbist  and  Ood 

Earlt  Christian  thinking  included  various  elements  in  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles  could  claim  their  part.  But  always, 
whether  in  the  foreground  or  the  background,  is  the  con- 
viction about  Christ,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  might 
know  Him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true, 
even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ:  this  is  the  true  God  and 
everlasting  life."  This  great  belief  transformed  and  lifted 
everything;  it  gave  new  significance  to  every  old  thought 
which  it  happened  to  appropriate. 

Hence  the  subject  destined  most  profoundly  to  exercise 
the  Christian  mind  was  the  question  about  Christ.  What 
is,  essentially  and  adequately,  the  Christian  way  of  thinking 
in  regard  to  Christ  ?  In  regard  to  the  various  lines  of 
investigation  that  might  be  pursued  under  this  head,  a 
modern  student  may  ask  whether  the  Church  adequately 
pursued  them  all,  or,  if  one  had  to  be  selected,  chose  wisely 
that  which  she  preferred.  That,  however,  is  a  question 
which  must  not  be  hastily  answered.  In  the  early  Church 
much  that  concerned  Christ  certainly  was  left  to  the  in- 
artificial treatment  of  devout  sentiment  and  homiletical 
meditation.  The  line  of  inquiry  on  which  Christian  minds 
gradually  settled  was  that  which  concerned  the  nature  of 
Christ  as  related  to  His  Father,  and  also  as  related  to 
man  or  to  human  conditions.  For  the  questions  here 
arising  were  those  on  which  it  was  felt  needful  to  be  pre- 
pared with  "  Yes "  or  "  No,"  if  clear  conceptions  were  to 
be  formed  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  appearance,  the  kind 
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of  benefit  He  brought,  and  the  attitude  wticli  the  ClnristiaD 
mind  should  take  towards  Him.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
in  thinking  out  the  ^orld  of  perGonalitiea  and  facts  and 
forces  to  which  a  Christian  belongs,  a  leading  question 
shonld  seem  to  be  where,  in  that  world,  Christ  should  find 
His  place. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  specific  influences 
outside  of  the  Church  conspired  to  detain  men's  mindf 
the  same  question.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  activity 
of  non-Christian  thought.  But  that  thought  laboured  maoh 
upon  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  world, — in  particular, 
how  the  world  we  know,  the  world  of  decay  and  change, 
should  be  conceived  to  derive  from  an  inirautahle  and  im- 
material source;  and  how  the  ideal  elementa,  the  goodness 
and  beauty  which  mind  discems,  ally  themBelves  to  that 
which  ifl  not  mental  but  material.  Theories  had  been 
struck  out,  and  phraseology  had  been  elaborated,  of  which 
use  could  he  made  in  explaining  Christian  thoughts  about 
Christ.  This  experiment,  no  doubt,  had  its  dangers.  The 
explanation  offered  in  the  light  of  these  materials  might 
expound  the  faith  or  might  betray  it.  Yet  the  effort  could 
not  be  escaped.  Certain  ideas  were  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  ideas  must  be  compared  if  men  wish  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  one  another. 

Meanwhile  among  the   Christions  themselves  different 

ideas  were  found,  and  it  had  not  yet  become  clear  how  far 

these    could    coexist   permanently   in    the    same    Christian 

I   fellowship.     Many  Jews   had  expected  the  Messiah  in  the 

I  character  of  a  remarkable  or  highly  favoured  man.     There 

I  were  Jewish  Christians  who  had   accepted  Jesus  as  such  a 

Messiah ; '  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  as  we  shall 

'  Jualin  MiirtjT,  Dial.  e.  Tryph.  47.  Tliose  rercive.l  the  name  of  Ebionitei, 
the  poor — porhnpa  niifjinall;  a  nsme  of  Liiiuilil)',  wliiuh  liecame  a  iiune  of 
contempt.  Wlmtlier  the  NamrcnM  or  ChmtiiiiB  of  tlio  circummxinn,  who 
muDUined  a  chnrr.h  Mbwship  apart  from  that  or  GentUe  Christians, 
■bo  Eblonitea  in  tlis  cense  nf  rejccliug  the  divinit?  of  Chritt  and  repndiatitig 
the  Apbitle  Pkiil,  is  ■  questian  which  has  been  miich  dUcusied.  Tbo  ntait 
leema  to  be  that  wiiile  some  of  the  Jndaiaitig  Chrietiaiia  held  highi 
our  Lord's  person  knd  of  the  aotboritf  of  Pani,  aud  others  held  loirer. 
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find,  teachers  appear,  not  apparently.  Jewish,  who  put  for- 
ward a  view  radically  the  same,  but  varied  in  detail  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  Docetists  who  regarded  human 
nature^  at  least  in  its  material  elements,  as  impure,  and 
unfit  to  be  assumed  by  the  Saviour ;  they  held,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord's  body  was  apparent  only.  This  was  a  phase 
of  Gnosticism,  or,  at  least,  Gnosticism  absorbed  it  Docetism 
soon  died  out  Various  theories  owned  the  reality  of  the 
Lord's  body,  but  conceived  it  to  be  animated  not  by  a 
human  soul  but  by  some  spiritual  being  from  a  higher 
sphera  Besides,  those  who  asserted  with  great  emphasis 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  sometimes  attenuated  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  human  nature,  while  recognising  it  in  terms. 
These  varieties  existed,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
existed  more  widely  than  can  now  be  established  by  proof. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  broad  impression,  to  start  with,  is  that 
for  the  general  Christian  mind  Christ  was  both  divine  and 
human.  Everything  about  Him  suggested  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  He  was  born  of  a  woman,  grew  to  manhood  in  a 
human  family,  companied  with  men,  suffered  and  died.  On 
the  other  hand,  He  revealed  the  Father,  He  achieved  re- 
demption, He  was  the  object  of  Christian  trust  and  worship, 
He  presided  over  the  destiny  of  men,  He  was  to  be  their 
judga  He  stood  before  the  Christian  mind,  unique,  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  In  such  a  personage  it 
was  not  diiRcult  to  own  both  a  human  presence  and  the 
divine.  But  when  men  came  to  explanations  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  problems  set  for  them,  first,  by  the  great 
faith  of  the  divine  unity,  and,  second,  by  the  unity  of  Christ 
Himself;  and  the  solutions  were  apt  to  be  biassed  by  the 
element  which  took  the  lead.  One  may  believe  that  Christ 
is  divine  and  also  at  the  same  time  human,  or  that  He  is 
human  and  also  at  the  same  time  divine.     The  positions 

proportion  of  adherents  of  the  two  views  varied  at  different  times ;  and  that 
the  application  of  the  term  Nazarene  to  denote  peculiarly  a  more  orthoilox 
and,  as  regards  the  Gentiles,  a  more  friendly  section,  distinct  from  the 
Ehiouites,  cannot  be  proved  for  the  second  and  third  century,  though  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  fourth.     Epiph.  Hoar,  80. 
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are  equivalent,  and  are  both  true  from  the  poiot  o 
Church  orthodoxy.  But  diflercut  teiideuciea  can  attach 
themaelves  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  The  first  suggeete 
that  thought  should  begin  with  our  Lord's  pre-existence  in 
the  higher  or  highest  nature,  and  proceed  to  the  asBiimp- 
tion  of  the  human.  The  other  does  not  exclude  this  view; 
but  to  some  minds  it  has  rather  suggested  ideas  of  human 
fidelity  in  goodness,  attaining  at  last  a  certain  deification. 
The  first  was  decidedly  the  line  of  thought  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church,  and  those  who  took  it  beheved  themselves  to 
be  followers  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  and  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  second  took  ehaj*  in  theories  which 
contemplated  human  nature  in  the  man  JesuB  as  respond- 
ing to  happy  influences  from  above,  until  exceptional  attain- 
ment is  rewarded  and  crowned  by  divine  dignity  and 
dominion. 

The  thread  of  which  the  Christian  thinking  chiefly 
availed  itself  for  guidance  amid  competing  alternatives  was 
that  indicated  hy  \6yo^,  the  Word  or  Keason.  The  vovv 
and  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  and  still  more  the  X070?  or  X0701 
of  the  Stoics,  had  fi.xed  attention  on  a  divine  element,  a 
presence  in  the  world,  which  makes  the  creation  rational, 
and  which  makes  man,  at  least,  a  reasoning  creature.  More 
lately,  Pbilo  had  concentrated  attention  on  this  thought, 
because  he  made  the  Logos  the  centre  of  the  explanations 
and  combinations  hy  meaDs  of  which  he  philosophised  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  fact  itself  (the  unity,  persistency, 
and  energy  of  the  rational  principle  which  pervades  the 
world)  was  certain,  whatever  name  men  called  it  by;  but 
the  Dame,  and  the  thinking  which  had  gathered  about  it, 
had  concentrated  attention  on  the  thing.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  is  true  of  God,  that  He  yields  a  rational  energy  which 
gives  being  and  meaning  to  the  world;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  of  the  world,  that  amid  all  its  variety  and  its 
instability,  it  is  pervaded  by  this  constant  element  or  in- 
flnenoe,  purer  and  higher  than  itself.  The  world  embodies 
the  ideal.  It  was  felt  then  by  Christians  to  be  a  vivid  and 
helpful  thing  to  say  to  the  educated  thought  of  the  time, 
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"Christ  is  the  Logos,  manifesting  His  personality,  and 
coming  among  us  in  the  flesh,  that  He  may  effectually  heal 
and  save  ub."  But  the  expression  was  not  only  vivid,  it 
was  authorised ;  it  bad  been  sanctioned  in  this  sense  by 
the  Apostle  John  in  the  prologue  of  his  Gospel.^ 

But  while  the  discussiona  of  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Lord  were  destined  to  follow  by  preference  the  trains  of 
thought  which  this  word  suggests,  it  must  not  he  imagined 
that  the  main  articles  of  the  Church's  faith  ooncerning 
Christ  hang  solely  on  this  phrase.  The  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  His  special  concern  in  originating  and  sustaining 
creation,  are  involved  in  utterances  of  Hia  own,  and  are 
taught  by  Paul  and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
by  John-  And  so  the  writers  who  precede  Justin,  such  as 
Clement  and  Ignatius,  perhaps  also  Hernias  (whose  teaching, 
however,  is  peculiar),  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  their 
faith  without  the  use  of  the  Logos  line  of  speech.  The 
round  assertions  of  Ignatius  in  particular  are  very  striking.' 
The  train  of  ideas  which  the  Logos  suggested  had  an 
obvious  interest  and  value  for  the  Apologists.     It  enabled 

>  Ko  doubt  it  1b  possible  to  Buggeat  a  dilToifint  account  of  the  natter.  It 
can  be  raid  tliat  a  Cbristian  Bt^baol  early  in  the  aerond  century,  thinking  out 
tha  prohlDma  about  Chriet,  found  courage  to  ninke  this  bold  advance  on 
Pbilo,  and  to  asaert  Christ  to  hnvu  been  tba  Logos  [iiTsonHl  and  incamiits. 
Then  wc  may  suppoae  Justin  Martjr  to  bave  taken  up  tho  theory  either 
under  the  iuflnente  or  apart  frotn  the  influence  of  the  Jolisniiine  QogpeL 
That  Gosgiet  itself,  originating,  on  this  view  of  things,  about  the  same  time, 
may  be  thought  to  grow,  aa  far  as  tliui  ektuent  is  concerned,  out  of  the  Sana 
Bourcea.  But  apart  from  detailed  critical  arguments,  all  this  is  impmbabie. 
It  is  incongruoue  to  snpposa  that  Justin  Martyr  could  atlim  tho  Logos  doo- 
trine  HO  unhesitatingly  as  he  does,  uuless  he  felt  that  he  had  hehind  him 
ooncliisiva  Christian  authority.  And  the  only  authority,  hut  then  an  adequate 
one,  was  the  wouilerfully  im[iressiTe  assertion  of  the  same  thing  iu  the  Qospel 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  hi-loved  disciple.  Justin  and  the  rest  speculate 
with  conmge  about  the  Logos,  h'^ause  Logos  is  for  then  an  authentic  and 
Bocrorlitcd  truth  of  Obrislianity,  which  dorimnds  to  be  expUinid  and 
nndergtood. 

'  Eph.  7.  "Ons  only  physician  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  generate  aod  re- 
generate, God  in  mail,  true  life  in  diath,  Son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  God,  first 
passible  and  then  impassible."    On  the  last  clause,  sec  note  in  Lightfoot. 

Pot.  3,  "Await  Him  who  ia  above  every  reason,  the  Eternal,  th«  In- 
visible,  who  became  visible  for  our  sake,  the  impalpable,  tbs  impassible,  who 
■offered  for  our  sake,  who  endureil  iD  all  vajt  fbr  onr  uke." 
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them  at  once  to  define  the  ChriHtian  conception  of  Christ 
in  relation  to  an  immenee  mass  of  pre-Christian  thonght, 
jiiat  because  the  word  Logos  belonged  to  that  region  of 
thought,  and  had  been  borrowed  from  it.  And  as  Cbristian 
fdith  must  understand  itself  not  only  by  brooding  on  itself, 
but  by  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  thinking  of  the 
world  in  which  Christianity  lives,  this  aspect  of  it  may 
well  be  of  permanent  value.  Yet  for  the  domestic  interests 
of  the  faith,  the  use  of  this  word  is  not  indispensable. 
The  Church  has  framed  all  her  great  creeds  without  em- 
ploying it^ 

The  Logos  doctrine  brings  out  the  point  in  which  Christ 
exceeds  all  philosophies,  and  all  philosophies  stop  short  of 
Christ.  Philosophy  aims  at  the  immanent  timeless  Ideal, 
ever  equal  to  itself.  But  Christianity  asperts  an  essential 
histoncal  crisis,  making  all  new — the  Word  was  made 
flesh. 

Difficulties  which  beset  this  line  of  thought  become 
plain  enough  in  the  case  of  its  earliest  representative, 
Justin  Martyr,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  successors.  In 
the  most  important  respects  Justin  affirms  what  the  pre- 
vailing faith  of  the  Church  has  affirmed  ever  since.  The 
LogOB  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  creating  natiure,  not  of 
the  created.  He  is  identified  witli  the  divine  reason  or 
wisdom,  and  that  in  such  a  sense  that  to  Him  is  ascribed 
'  not  merely  a  seed  of  it,  or  a  likeness  of  it,  but  the  whole, 
the  fulness  of  it.  Yet  this  is  not  to  he  taken  so  tliat  the 
Logos  is  merely  a  power  or  attribute  of  the  Father ;  He  is, 
on  the  contrary,  " something  numerically  distinct";*  in 
Bome  sense  or  other  tliero  is  plurality.  The  physical  image 
which  Justin  prefers  to  use  in  order  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tion of  this  second  to  the  first,  is  that  of  a  flame  which 
lights  up  anotlier  flame ;  the  second  is  of  the  first,  it  has 
the  nature  of  the  first  iuscrutahly  communicated  to  it,  but 
it  subsists  as  something  distinct. 


'  It  i<  iutroduoed  in  the  Creed  of  ObalceUon,  IGl,  bnt  eT«ii  th«n 
a  iinporlant  or  decisive  pliico. 
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Now,  as  JualiD  contemplates  the  Logos  as  the  divine 
wisdom,  so  far  as  that  can  be  recognised  in  creation  or  pro- 
vidence or  revelation,  he  accepts  ideas  which  may  be  roughly 
represented  by  saying  that  God  in  His  prime  perfection  is 
above  all  thought  and  all  contact  with  the  creatures,  best 
conceived  by  contrasting  Him  with  all  that  we  see  or  know 
in  nature  and  history ;  and  this  is  ihe  Father ;  while  the 
Logos  is  God  as  He  condescends  to  plan  and  care  for  a 
world  of  creatures,  and  at  last  appears  on  earth  for  their 
salvation.  In  this  way  the  conti-ast  between  the  Father 
and  the  Logos  becomes  emphatic  While  the  Father  re- 
cedes into  regions  which  transcend  thought,  the  Logos  seems 
to  be  the  first  step  down  towards  creatures,  and  exists,  as 
it  were,  for  the  sake  of  creatures  and  with  a  view  to  them. 
And  this  impression  is  dcc])ened  by  another  element  in 
Justin's  scheme.  He  identifies  the  Word  with  the  un- 
beginning  wisdom  of  the  Father.  But  he  apyiears  to  teach 
that  the  Wurd  was  not  with  the  Father  always,  as  apiBfi^ 
h-epoi-  Tt.  Primarily  existing  only  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Father,  that  is,  as  an  attribute.  He  was  evoked  into  per- 
sonal subsiBtence  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  the  world, — 
and  in  this  sense  He  had  a  beginning,  though  the  divine 
wisdom  as  such  had  none;  and  He  owes  His  beginning  to 
the  Swd/ris  and  /3ov\^,  might  and  counsel,  of  the  Father. 
These  were  modes  of  view  offering  points  of  attachment 
with  which,  as  thought  developed,  lower  views  of  the  Logos 
might  connect  themselves.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
always  that  Justin  himself  unequivocally  affirmed  the  com- 
plete divinity  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  Father  begat  Him  ef  IqutoO,  out  of  Himself, 
not,  as  the  creatures,  oat  of  nothing,  ^f  ovk  6tnwi'.  He 
adjusts  bis  scheme  by  accepting  the  incongruous  thought 
that  a  personality  in  Godhead  emerges;  it  is  an  event 
which  takes  place  with  a  view  to  the  other  event  of 
creation.  But  this  incongruity  (which  lay  near  at  hand, 
since  the  Word  is  "of  God  ")  must  not  lead  us  lo  suppose 
that  Justin  hesitated  in  his  main  thought.  For  him  the 
Logos  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  Creator,  not  to  thut  ot 
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the  crestura^  So  much  has  been  eaiJ  of  Justin,  because 
tlie  scheme  which  he  exhibits  is  upon  the  whole  that  of  a 
Bchool  of  early  writers.  Something  distinctive  can  he 
ascribed  to  each  of  them, — tn  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  even  HippolytuB.  But 
these  are  shades  of  thought  and  language  which  belong  to 
the  special  history.  These  writers  all  are  busy  with  the 
problem  which  occupied  Justin.  They  all,  like  him,  avail 
themselves  of  creation  as  the  function  by  which  the  Logos 
is  identified ;  this  aspect  of  things  controls  their  thinking; 
and  hence  the  eternity  which  they  ascribe  to  the  divine 
wisdom  does  not  for  them  attach  to  the  Logos  as  a  divine 
personality.  Some  of  them  attenuate  the  personality  of  the 
Logos.  Some  emphasise  His  subordination  to  the  Father; 
but  the  general  outlook  is  the  same.  They  all  tend  more 
or  less  to  seclude  the  Father  as  such  from  contact  with 
creation  or  creatures,  and  they  sometimes  go  far  to  identify 
the  Lc^os  with  the  ic6a/t.os  vojjrot  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  extreme  to  which  language  can  go,  in  this  direction, 
is  already  indicated  by  Justin  when  he  speaks  of  Christ,  as 
once  or  twice  he  does,  as  a  second  God.* 

'  Tha  ■ebeme  of  Philo  U  modified  in  Justiu's  thonglit  by  two  force*.  One 
b  Uia  peraonalit;  of  Christ ;  therefore,  the  Logos  most  be  pereoDsl,  and  aa 
penon  diatinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  other  a  the  Old  TextaiiiDtit  view  of 
oreation  u  beginning :  therefore  the  Logos  HdcIb  Hjh  function  beginning,  and 
■f  ajMTdm  then  Himself  begins. 

'  The  effort  of  Bishop  Bull  to  ellaoa  tlie  Tttrintions  from  Nieene  orthodoxy 
on  the  part  of  those  enriier  Fathers  fails,  becaune  he  ititerjircts  their  Ixngunge 
liy  dirtiiiatioiiB  wliieh  cannot  bv  xhown  Co  hare  been  present  to  thoir  minds. 

TooaoeeiTC  ■  Divine  Peraon  originstitig  u  an  event  with  a  view  to  some- 
thing elae;  and,  again,  to  assert  llii  Divinity  iind  yet  regiird  Ilim  as  a  pre* 
p«rkt«ry  appraacb  to  creatioD  ;  were  ideas  whit'h  might  hover  in  the  Chnrrli's 
mind  for  a  lime,  but  which  were  eiire  eventually  to  create  a  crisis  for  a  number 
of  peraona.  When  that  crisia  came  nii-n  might  emerge  from  it  in  one  of  two 
vniy*.  On  one  side  tliey  might  say,  "  We  ennnot  aco^pt  saoh  internal  oliangpa 
in  Qodhead, — yet  we  abide  by  the  fuitb  that  Christ  ia  God, — only,  Dot  as  a 
distinct  pemon.  He  embodiea  not  ■  diatinct  [leraon,  but  a  distinct  mode  of 
the  Divine  activity  nd  extra."  And  we  can  imagine  Kuch  a  peninn  to  say  to 
Joatin  Martyr;  "You  yourself  idinlify  Him  who  appeared  as  Jeans  Christ 
with  the  eternal  reason  anil  wisdom  of  the  Father.  But  the  et«rnal  n 
Dot uiotber jMrion  with  the  Father;  it  ia  the  Fatlier  Himself  contemplated  i;i 
OM  Hpaot    And  why  speak  or  thli  reuon  or  wisdom  being  evolved  at  a> 
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trenseoa  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  keeps  free  from 
extremes,  and  represents  the  main  current  of  the  Church's 
thinking.  He  freely  employs  the  conception  of  the  Logos 
(rendered  both  aa  verbum  and  mens)  in  explaining  the 
Christian  view  of  Christ.  He  therefore  recognises  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  creation.  But  he  intimates  that  this 
does  not  exhaust  the  significance  of  the  Logos ; '  also,  the 
question  aa  to  the  beginning  of  the  personal  Logos  is  averted 
by  declining  to  ascribe  a  beginning  to  the  process  of  His 
forthcoming.'  In  these  points  Iren^uB  anticipates  the 
positions  permanently  occupied  by  the  orthodox  Church,  a 
remark  which  holds  also  of  his  way  of  conceiving  the 
incarnation,     Naturally  he  has  much  in  common  with  other 

erisis  into  puraonalitj  I  le  it  not  enougli  to  tty  tli&t  Ijotli  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  also  in  the  pn-riioD  of  the  R«3eeTner,  God  in  a  rert.iin  mods  of 
divine  tnanireataltou  is  But  lufore  us  to  uontcmplate )  &•>  we  Iiold  tlio  ana  God 
and  the  Divine  IncsniJilion."  Thia  "aa  thp  view  reiirogented  in  vBtious  (onufl 
by  Patripauiana,  SabellJana,  and,  perliaps,  lijsome  forma  of  djnamical  Mon- 
arfihianism.  On  tlic  other  side  man  might  say  :  "Wa  alno  can  admit  no  snch 
intrinsiu  uhangea  in  God  ;  Imt  ire  cannot,  vhut  our  ayea  to  tlia  faot  that  Christ 
is  not  the  Futlier ;  He  isooo  who  iaofand  rrnm  tho  Father.  Thoonljreaaon- 
alJa  course,  thereroro.  is  to  admit  that  He  ia  not  tnity  within  thr  a]>here  of 
Godhead.  HoweTer  grr^at,  since  He  ia  of  the  Father  and  sent  by  the  Patiier, 
Be  is  not  the  Father,  and  therefore  He  U  not  that  one  God.  He  can  only  be 
a  wonderful  elTect  of  God'a  [lOwer."  And  such  a  peraon  might  nay  to  Justin: 
"Do  not  you  yourself  apeak  of  Him  as  brgottcn  with  a  view  to  creatioat 
Surely  that  assigns  to  Him  a  beginning,  and  a  poaitinn  limiti'd  Ui  time  and  to 
created  things.  Surely  He  was  not  before  He  waa  begotten.  You  nay  He  pre- 
existed aa  the  Father's  eternal  wisdom.  But  surely  thu  uiaJum  wot  not  a 
distiuot  penon ;  for  then  there  had  been  no  need  of  begetting :  but  If  there 
waa  a  begetting,  Ht  was  not  before  He  wna  begotten  ;  and  when  He  was,  He 
could  nut  be  of  the  Father's  essence,  hut  if  elm  (hraw.  Yon  cannnt  reasonably 
mean  more  t}ian  tliis, — that  with  a  view  to  creation  Uiare  waa  auniinoned  into 
eiistence  one  ao  atamped  with  the  likeness  and  filled  u  ith  the  wisdom  of  God, 
that  He  is  cminontlj  His  Son,  anil  in  relation  to  all  the  works  committfii  to 
Him  He  is  tho  manifested  Wisdom  of  God."  This  waa  Arianiam.  The  one 
way  of  it  aaorilicoil  the  personality,  the  other  the  Divinity.  Earli  might 
attach  ititelf  to  one  aida  of  Justin'a  tliinking.  He  meauwhile  was  neither  a 
Sabelliftn  nor  an  Arian,  biit  wiis  trying  to  hold  the  divine  peraouality  of  the 
Word  considertd  as  of  and  from  thu  Father. 

'  iv.  14.  1.  Befoi'o  Adam,  before  the  oteation,  He  glorified  the  Father,  and 
waa  by  the  Father  glorified. 

*  He  has  nn  licyiniiing  of  being  brought  forth.  CSted  by  Doruer,  i.  <7*j 
■ae  also  Iren.  ii.  13.  B. 
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writera  of  hia  age ;  but  his  distinctioo  is  that  in  diecourBiiig 
on  these  arduous  topics  he  never  really  sacrifices  eitlier  the 
persun&lit;  on  the  oue  haud,  or  the  esseutial  Deity  of  the 
Son  on  the  other. 

Tertullian,  a  richer  but  a  leas  tranquil  thinker,  does  not 
follow  IreniGus  here.  He  takes  his  place  in  the  line  of 
thinkers  who  followed  Justin,  but  with  peculiarities  of  his 
own.  It  elioiilJ  be  remarked,  however,  that  at  the  time  that 
his  writings  appeared  in  the  West,  and  those  of  Origen  in  the 
East,  a  powerful  reaction  against  the  prevailing  teaching  hud 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  the  vigorous  logic  of  Tertulhan  is 
animated  by  the  sense  of  conflict.  This  reaction  will  be 
described  presently,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  postpone 
notice  of  it  till  the  teaching  of  Tertulhan  and  of  Origen  has 
been  reported. 

Tertullian,  like  others,  explains  the  relation  of  the  Word 
to  the  Father  by  postulating  an  emergeuce^a  coming  forth 
into  subsistence — of  a  divine  Personality.  This  takes  place 
withaviewto  the  creation  of  the  world, and  also  with  a  view 
to  its  redemptiuu.  But  according  to  Tertullian  three  stages 
are  to  be  distiugnished  in  the  development  of  the  Logos. 
There  is,  first,  an  eternal  quality  or  capacity  in  God,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  preparation  for  a  second  Person.  Second, 
there  is  a  forthcoming  to  create,  to  constitute  the  universe. 
This  ifl  the  generation  of  the  Sou  ;  but  the  personality  is  not 
yet  BO  distinct  or  full  as  it  might  be.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
incarnation.  In  this  the  full  personal  manifestation  takes 
being:  the  hypostasis,  if  we  may  say  eo,  is  completely  extri- 
cated. In  this  connection  Tertulhan  could,  to  use  Bull's 
phrase,  "  Dare  to  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of 
God  was  not"  For  he  applies  the  word  "  son  "  to  denote 
the  Logos,  as  completely  distinguished  and  hypostatised. 
This  took  place  when  Godhead  came  forth  into  manifestation. 
Then  was  the  generation  of  the  Son ;  but  before  then  the 
Word  or  Wisdom  was;  which  in  a  sense  is  identical  with 
the  Son,  but  was  not  yet  the  Son,  because  not  yet  8ul.)BiBting 
aa  a  personality.  For  Tertullian,  therefore,  the  Logos  is  no 
creature i  He  is  truly  and  wholly  divine:  and  the  eventual 
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distinotness  of  His  personality  is  carefully  secured,  which  for 
Tertullian  was  au  important  matter.^ 

TertuUian  unquestionably  maintained  the  true  divinity 
of  the  Logos.  Yet  as  He  takes  subsistence  by  a  change  in 
Godhead,  and  as  His  personality  at  least  is  essentially 
implicated  in  creation,  the  question  was  sure  to  be  pressed 
whether  some  Mouarchian  theory  were  not  more  reasonable. 

TertuUiau's  theories  are  crude,  drawn  in  strong  lines, 
and  modelled  on  material  analogie&  Origen  draws  out  the 
Logos  doctrine  into  a  speculation  in  which  the  transitions 
are  gentle,  provisional,  and  fleeting,  and  every  element  slides 
into  the  next  without  a  jar.  The  scope  of  Origeu's 
theological  system  is  sketched,  so  far,  in  an  earlier  chapter,' 
and  we  shall  avoid  repetition.  But  his  theory  of  the  Logos 
occupies  a  specially  important  place  in  the  history  on  several 
accounts.  In  reference  to  its  orthodoxy  as  compared  with 
the  Nicoue  standard,  it  has  been  bitterly  attacked  and  keenly 
defended.  And  it  certainly  exerted  great  influence  for  a 
time.  It  disposed  men  to  affirm  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Logos,  in  connection  with  a  certain  subordination ;  but 
what  that  subordination  really  meant  or  really  implied  might 
be  doubted.  In  some  ways  faith  in  the  divine  and  imcreated 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God  was  strengthened ;  for  the  Word 
of  God,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  God,  appeared  in  Origen's 
teaching  as  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  as  the  co- 
eternal  progeny  of  that  eternal  mind.  This  conviction  was 
retained  by  many  who  dropped  as  an  eccentricity  Origen's 

1  The  theological  grounds  on  which  Tertullian  argued  are  not  for  this 
place ;  but  it  is  worth  observing  that  his  three  stages  represent  a  natural 
order  of  impressions.  It  was  accepted  teaching  that  in  thinking  of  the  Logos 
we  begin  with  the  eternal  divine  wisdom ;  but  antecedent  to  the  ezisteucc 
of  creatures  there  may  seem  to  be  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  wisdom  is 
personal.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  divine  existence.  When  an  ordered  universe 
comes  in  sight  with  its  tokens  of  pervading  mind,  something  seems  to  have 
separated  itself  for  our  contemplation,  but  it  aevma  hardly  yet  to  have  con- 
centnitcd  itself  into  porsonality:  it  is  not  quite  a  person, — rather  a  presence 
and  a  potency.  Still,  as  it  originates  creature  existence  and  sustains  it,  it 
must  be  personal  so  far.  But  when  Jesus  Clirist  comes  before  us,  in  whom  all 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  hid,  now  per^tonality  is  rounded  and  complete. 

'  Ante,  Chap.  X. 
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Bpeculation  aa  to  creation  also  having  no  beg 
the  other  hand,  the  Logos,  while  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
possessing  the  fulness  of  Godhead,  so  that  all  divine  attributes 
are  His,  seems  at  other  times  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
Father,  in  Origen'a  thiiilcing,  in  ways  that  suggest  a  lower 
nature  with  lower  qualities  and  significant  limitations.  For 
OS,  indeed,  looting  upwards,  Origen  seems  to  aay,  Christ 
comes  no  way  short  of  the  Father's  glory;  but  in  His 
own  knowledge  and  in  the  Father's  that  is  far  I'roiii  being 
"simply  BO.  At  the  same  time,  one  remembers  that  for 
Origen,  limitation,  in  this  direction  or  that,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  true  Deity ;  indeed,  the  Father  Himself,  in 
Origen's  view,  has  His  limitations.  On  the  whole,  Origen 
was  felt  to  aflirm  the  divine  peculiarity  of  the  Logos ;  and 
yet  not  without  some  qualification.  For  in  some  minds 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  Buctuated  between  distinct  personality 
and  impersonal  influence  or  agency ;  in  others  it  fluctuated 
between  true  divinity  and  a  sublime  form  of  crcaturehood ; 
and  Origen,  with  hia  skill  in  suggesting  connections,  might 
seem  now  to  reach  out  a  hand  in  the  one  direction  and  now 
in  the  other.  But  on  the  whole  be  was  imderetood  to  assert 
the  true  divinity,  if  you  make  room  for  the  poBsibility  of 
forms  of  divine  existence  that  exist  with  limitations.  One 
line  drawn  hy  Origen  is,  perhaps,  decisive  as  to  hia  intention 
at  least.  He  holds  the  divine  nature  to  be  immutably  good, 
while  the  creatures  are  essentially  mutable.  Now  this 
immutable  goodness  which,  though  free,  is  inaccessible   to 

I  any  taint  of  evil,  is  ascribed  by  Origen  to  the  Son  and  to 
the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father. 
Tertullian  and  Origen,  writing  each  in  the  third 
century,  both  refer  to  uneasiness  existing  in  Christian 
minds  with  reference  to  the  line  of  explanation  which  in 
various  forms  has  been  before  us ;  and  this  uneasiness 
abowed  itself  in  persona  wliom  they  did  not 
heretically  disposed.'     This  mood  must  have  existed,  more 

'Origen  tells  db  of  eodis  who  "when  the j  heard  the  dirlsit?  or  OhrM 
■  dwelt  QpoQ  were  tiouliled,  though  thej  de^ireil  to  be  religions,  reering  tbtt 
!■  the  iotroiliiGtiau  uf  tivo  gods."    Aiji]  ToituIIian  reports,  "Those 
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or  less,  much  earlier  than  tbeea  writers.  The  remark  of 
Justin  Martyr  aa  to  Boma  in  hia  time  who  held  lower 
views  of  Christ  has  been  quoted,'  Already  in  the  second 
century  diBtinct  forms  of  Monarchian  opinion  had  begun  to 
be  put  forward;  and  thia  line  of  discussion  constituted  the 
main  theolc^ical  interest  of  the  third  century. 

Two  classes  of  Monarchian  theories  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. Some  represented  our  Lord  as  prinmrily  and 
properly  a  human  person,  but  elevated  to  exceptional  place 
and  power,  even  to  an  attributive  Godhead,  by  divine 
influences  which  descended  on  him.  It  was  natural  to  fix 
on  our  Ijord's  baptism  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  decisive 
elevation  took  place.  Inasmuch  as  these  Monarchians 
regarded  Christ  aa  a  man  poUniiatcd  hy  divine  influence, 
modern  writers  often  style  them  dynamical  Monarchians. 
Others  regarded  Christ  as  truly  divine,  but  in  order  to  avert 
personal  distinctions  in  the  Divine  Nature,  thoy  identified 
Christ  with  the  Father.  In  Christ  they  recognised  a  mode 
of  the  Father's  subsistence  graciously  assumed,  and  in  this 
special  mode  of  subsistence,  uniting  Himself  to  our  flesh, 
He  ia  the  Son.  These,  therefore,  are  called  modalistic 
Monarchians.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter 
opinion  represented  the  impression  naturally  enough 
formed  in  Christian  minds,  not  concerned  in  speculations 
about  creation,  but  mainly  occupied  with  the  two  thoughts 
of  (I)  the  one  God,  and  (2)  the  Divine  Saviour.  Down  to 
the  incarnation  they  thought  of  the  one  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  At  the  incarnation  something  new  certainly 
appears  upon  the  scene  i  but  this  something  new  is  the 
manhood  which  makes  a  quasi-personal  impression  on  our 
minds,  yet  is  not  truly  a  distinct  person. 

In  the  case  of  both  forms  of  Monarchianism  the 
desire  to  safeguard  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and 
limi'le,  not  to  Bay  thoso  who  ve  thouglitliai  and  uaenlishtened,  who  an 
always  the  greater  portion  of  bctierera,  kcowinR  that  ths  vtrrj  iMinression  of 
tlicir  faith  impliee  that  they  have  passed  from  tha  many  gnda  of  the  GeutllM 
to  the  only  and  true  Oud,  tremlile  at  the  oltottiiia  (muufvatalioua  of  diriu 
persons).  Ws  hold,  say  they,  the  Uonanshy." 
>  Ai^,  p.  189. 
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Another  motive  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view,  connected 
with  the  manner  of  thought  of  dyuamical  Mouarchiaiiiem 
SBpecially.  There  have  alwaye  been  in  the  Church 
tendencies  to  make  much  of  the  superhuman,  the  divine  in 
Cbriat,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacriiicing  or  suppressing  the 
human  aBpect.  But  there  liavo  been  always  also  tendencies 
to  make  much  of  the  human,  at  the  cost  of  losing  eight 
of  the  divine,  or  of  denying  it.  A  tendency  this  way  has 
it«  own  rights.  It  is  connected  with  Ihe  sentiment  of 
attraction  to  Christ  as  our  model,  our  example,  our  leader, 
the  man  in  sympathy  with  men,  the  Captain  of  salvation. 
It  can  also  own  Christ  as  our  representative.  It  is  occupied 
with  the  ethical  aspects  of  salvation ;  with  the  thought 
of  the  aim,  the  effort,  and  the  achievements  of  moral  life; 
and  it  dwells  on  Christ  as  the  centre  of  all  this.  This 
side  of  things  was  too  genuinely  Christian  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  sect.  But  as  the  Church  theology,  in  its  anxiety 
to  understand  and  guard  the  higher  nature  in  Chi'ist, 
undoubtedly  leant  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  to  over- 
shadowing and  limiting  the  human,  the  tendency  we  B]>eak 
of  threw  ita  force  into  various  forms  of  protest,  often 
extrema  It  proved  apt  to  be  not  only  Monarcbian,  but 
Kestorian,  Pelagian,  Adoptianist, — and  probably  its  influence 
is  recognised  in  Paulicians,  Bogomiles,  Cathari  among  the 
mediaeval  sects,  not  to  speak  of  more  moilcrn  exemplifica- 
tions. Some  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  Syrian 
church  as  the  region  in  which  Christian  theology  was  most 
liable  to  be  swayed  in  this  direction. 

While  we  might  on  these  accounts  be  prepared  to  meet, 
withoutsurprise.considerablesymptomsof  the  influence  of  the 
lower  or  dynamiatic  Monarcbian  ism,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
actual  symptoms  are  scanty.  Three  persons  are  name<i ;  and 
Dothing  indicates  much  influence  as  exerted  by  any  of  them. 

Certain  Alogi  appeared  in  Asia  Minor  as  opponents  of 
MoDtanism,   and    are   said    to   have  rejected    the  writi 
aeoiibed   to   the  Apostle  John, — perhaps  also  the  wh< 
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Logos  dootrina  But  we  do  not  know  their  opinions 
exactly.  Dynamical  Monarchianism  appears  as  intelligible 
theory  in  connection  with  the  two  Theodoti  (o-xureu!, 
dpyvpofMi^o^)  and  Artemon.  According  to  them,  Jesus  is, 
physically,  a  man  only.  But  his  birth  wits  supernatural 
(apparently  this  was  acknowledged),  and  he  became  the 
bearer  or  vehicle  of  divine  power  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  lived  a  life  of  steadfast  righteousness,  and 
was  enabled  to  reflect  ttie  divine  likeness,  and  convey  the 
divine  message,  with  consummate  Sdelity  and  completeness. 
Thus  Jesus  attained  to  a  diviue  Sonsbip ;  and  our  adoption 
takes  place  on  the  model  of  his.  Accepting  the  received 
New  Testament  Canon,  they  had  to  explain  what  is  said  of 
the  Logos  by  the  Apostle  John.  Apparently  they  denied 
any  Logos  e'cuiroo-TaTot,  i.e.  as  a  true  personality.  The 
Logos  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  i.e.  He  is  the  Father 
in  the  aspects  in  which  He  sees  fit  at  any  time  to  reveal 
Himselt  Christ,  then,  more  eminently  than  any  other  of 
the  elect,  but  substantially  in  the  same  way,  bears  the 
im^e  of  the  Father.  The  Logos  may  be  said  to  have 
become  man  from  age  to  age,  less  perfectly  in  the  prophets, 
more  perfectly  in  Christ ;  in  both  cases  by  representation, 
not  by  personal  incarnation.  Harnack  has  proposed  to  call 
this  tendency  Adoptianism,  because  its  characteristic  is  to 
assume  an  individual  man,  Jesus,  who  is  ta^n  into  Sonship, 
and  is  in  a  mauner  deified.'  The  details  of  this  teaching  may 
liave  varied  in  different  circles ;  but  probably  most  of  them 
made  much  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  The  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  him  was,  for  them,  the  decisive  event,  the 
era  of  that  connection  with  divine  power  which  rendered 
Lhe  man  Christ  unique.  In  this  way  the  Spirit's  presence 
with  Christ  would  be  considered  as  an  impersonal  divine 
iuflueuee.  ISut  there  were  some  whose  theory  appears  to 
have  differed  from  tliis  in  an  interesting  way.  They  regarded 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  having  a  personal  character,  and  as  being 


'  See  b«1ow  m  I 
ftOMpted  deaignatiai 


I  Paul  of  Samosata, 
of  k  theory   which  e 


AdoptianiaTQ  haa  long  been  the 
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the  Son  of  the  Father  in  the  true  and  highest  sense.  Then, 
at  the  baptiem,  this  Person  descends  in  a  special  manner  on 
the  man  JesuB.  The  precise  nature  and  effects  ascribed  to 
this  union  are  obscure.  But  Jesus  became  qualified,  in 
consequence  of  it,  to  be  our  Master,  and  his  manhood 
experienced  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  divine  elevation 
or  deification.  It  vras  a  question  among  some  of  them 
whether  Jesus  as  yet  bad  become  God  at  bis  baptism,  or 
not  till  after  the  resurrection ;  and  they  are  thus  led  to 
contrast  the  Holy  Spirit  as  true  Son  of  God,  with  the  man 
Jesus  as  adopted  Son.^  With  tliese  views  were  connected 
some  strange  speculations  about  Melchisedcfe. 

To  this  type  of  Monarchianism  also  belongs  the  more 
elaborate  scheme  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  was  bishop  of 
Antioch  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  We  know  a 
little  more  of  his  theory  than  of  those  just  referred  to,  and 
can  see  the  way  and  the  degree  in  which,  beginning  with 
the  manhood,  he  tried  to  till  out  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
in  some  sense  a  divine  Saviour.  Paul  became  bishop  of 
Antioch  about  260  or  earlier.  At  that  time  Autioch  was 
part  of  the  shortlived  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  under  Zenobia, 
and  by  her  favour  Paul  maintained  his  position  until  272. 
But  before  this  three  successive  synods  had  assembled  in 
reference  to  his  opinions.  Two  were  baffled  by  his  esplana- 
tions  and  arguments;  the  third,  perhaps  in  266,  excom- 
mimicated  him.  His  style  of  life  and  government  are 
unfavourably  characterised  by  orthodox  writers,  possibly 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice.  He  had  evidently  shaped 
his  doctrine  so  as  to  avail  himself  in  defending  it  of  all  the 
sources  of  strength  which  contemporary  opinion  seemed  to 
offer  to  him.  He  held  it  resolutely,  and  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  clear  and  strong  mind. 

Paul  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  a  Logos  doctrine  into 

'Soma  rach  view  it  often  ucribed  to  Hermu,  Pipedtllj  in  Situ.  E,  and 
Itli  nktoral  enoiigli  m  to  inUrpreC  that  pasisagt.     Tet  nllcgorj,  with  wliirh 
on*  liu  here  to  do,  lends  itselr  n'sdilj  to  ininCake  ;  and  tbe  counter  arKaniout 
fnai  tlie  gencia!  drift  of  Hermu,  as  (iresHntvd  by  Bui}  aud  DiTuer,  bIi»u](1  a 
ba  Ujlitif  Mt  aside.     Sen  alw  Za.hn,  Hirl  da  Utrvuu,  p.  2(G  f. 
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his  form  of  statement.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  Mon- 
archian, — he  owned  no  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead. 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  he  owned  a  Logos  not  only  abiding  in 
God  as  His  Beason  or  Wisdom,  but  in  a  certain  sense  set 
forth,  begotten,  so  that  the  term  Son  of  God  may  be  applied 
to  it.  But  this  Logos  or  Sophia,  though  in  a  certain  seuse 
an  existence,  a  persistent  influence  or  power,  is,  after  all,  no 
more  than  a  power.  It  is  an  impersonal  Logos,  awiro- 
araro^.  It  never  does  nor  can  come  into  individual  mani- 
festation, but  is  known  only  as  a  power  influencing  one  or 
other  of  Grod's  creatures.  This  Logos  worked  in  the  pro- 
phets, but  more  eminently  in  Christ,  who  was  supematurally 
conceived  of  the  Virgin.  Jesus  then  is  from  below  (ivrevdev 
or  KaTfodev)]  the  divine  Logos  works  in  him  from  above 
{av(o0€v).  It  is  an  inspiration  which  Christ  receives.  The 
Logos  does  not  take  substantial  or  personal  being  in  Christ, 
— ^it  is  with  him,  not  personally,  but  as  a  potency  (ovk 
ov<ria)Sa)<:  aXXa  Karh  iroioTrjTo),  The  position  of  Christ  is 
thus  remarkable  in  various  ways,  but  the  decisive  element 
is  found  in  his  moral  attitude  and  career.  The  only  unity 
that  can  exist  between  two  distinct  beings  is  unity  of  dis- 
position and  will,  and  such  unity  comes  to  pass  through 
love.  This  is  more  valuable  than  any  unity  that  might  be 
constituted  by  nature.  Jesus,  by  the  strength  of  his  love 
and  the  invariableness  of  his  consent  to  God,  has  become 
one  with  Him.  As  Jesus  maintained  this  unity  through  all 
trial  and  conflict,  he  was  endowed  with  power,  and  has 
become  the  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  this  union  to  God 
becomes  indissoluble,  so  that  he  is  now  one  with  Him  in 
will  and  operation.  Therefore  he  has  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name,  has  received  divine  honour,  and  power  to  judge. 
"  He  is  God  from  the  Virgin."  He  pre-existed  in  the  deter- 
mination of  God — not  otherwise.^ 

*  In  Christ,  therefore,  manhood  grows  to  Godhead.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  expressions  used  to  descrihe  this  doctrine:  i^  dpOptbrov  yeyovivai 
rbv  Xpiffrby  9e6v — KdrwOcp  dxore^cwff^ai  tAj'  K^piop — Cirrfpoy  ainbv  iK  irpoKOTrijt 
Te0€OToirj<r0au  The  affinities  to  Ori^cn*s  scheme  and  the  diflereoces  are 
interesting. 


I 
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In  connection  with  this  cftse  of  Paul,  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  condemned  the  word  ofioovaio<i,  which  was  afterwards 
the  watchword  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  still  a  question  on  what 
groimd  they  rejected  it.  Had  Paul  taunted  his  opponents  with 
using  it  in  a  Sabellian  senee  ?  or  did  Paul  himself  use  it  in 
application  to  his  non-personal  Logos,  and  was  it  regarded 
by  the  bishops  as  virtually  denying  tlie  distinct  personality  ? 

We  have  still  to  refer  to  the  modalistic  Monarchians. 
They  held  that  the  Father  Himself  had  taken  flesh  and 
become  incarnate.  Such  was  Xoetus  of  Smyrna,  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  He  taught  that  Christ  is  Hini- 
Bel!  the  almighty  God  and  Father,  and  that  the  Father  Hiin- 
Belf,  therefore,  has  been  born  and  died  in  the  flesh.  Such 
also  was  Praxeas,  who  appeared  in  Eome  in  the  time  of  the 
bishop  Victor.  He  came  from  the  East,  where  he  hud  been 
in  collision  with  Montaniam.'  Victor  of  Home  is  said  to 
have  leant  for  a  time  to  the  opinions  of  Praxeas  about  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  influenced  by  him 
against  Montanism;  and,  if  Hippnljtus  may  be  believed,' 
the  biahopg  Zephyrinus  and  CallistuH,  who  succeeded,  also 
betrayed  Monarcbian  leaninge.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Logos  doctrine  was  held  by  Hippolytus  in  a  form 
which  might  dispose  him  to  be  a  somewhat  prejudiced  judge 
of  their  phraseology. 

On  this  scheme  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
denied,  because  its  advocates  conlined  the  term  Son  to  God 
as  incarnate,  as  appearing  in  the  fleeh.  As  incarnate  He  is 
or  becomes  the  Son;  in  His  primeval  glory  and  Godhead 
He  could  not  suffer,  bat  He  suffered  in  or  with  the  Son ; 
hence  the  name  Patripiisaian.  This  theory  proposed  to  start 
from  a  high  view  of  the  simplicity  and  peculiarity  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  But  it  lay  open  to  an  obvious  difficulty. 
There  is  no  denying  that,  according  to  the  Gospels,  Christ 
deals  with  and  epcaka  to  His  Futbcr,  as  person  with  perBon, 

'Eenoe  Tortallian,  to  wliom  Ijis  AntimonUDism  and  hU  Honarnblaniim 
«H«  (Uko  distaBteTal,  «tud  or  bim  that  lie  drove  >w«]r  the  PknoktB  and  oniel- 
flad  ths  Father. 


as  one  with  another.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  ?  Either  the  Gospels  use  a 
deceptive  way  of  represontiog  things,  depicting  earnest 
dealings  between  two,  wlien  really  it  18  one,  in  the  most 
absolute  personal  simplicity,  who  acts  both  the  jwiits.  Op, 
there  has  really  emerged,  at  the  incarnation,  a  new  person- 
ality— another  with  the  Father.  If  so,  how  /  Either  there 
liaa  at  last  emerged  in  the  Divine  Nature  a  duality,  a 
new  personal  centre,  so  that  in  Godhead  one  ia  set  over 
against  another, — Ijut  this  ia  inconsistent  with  the  odginal 
motive  of  the  scheitie;  or,  the  new  personality  must  turn 
on  the  humanity;  it  is  the  man  who  is  the  new  or  distinct 
person;  the  human  nature  must  bear  the  weight  of  that. 
In  this  cose  it  cannot  but  eeem  simpler  to  say,  with  the 
dynamical  Monarctiians,  that  the  man  is  personally  distinct 
from  the  Father — that  is  to  say,  from  God ;  and  that  the 
divine  inSueace  which  he  may  have  experienced,  whatever 
it  was,  must  not  be  conceived  aa  an  incarnation  of  the 
Father's  own  person.  One  sees,  therefore,  that  a  road  existed 
by  which  modalistio  Monarohianism  might  pass  over  to 
the  dynamical  type. 

The  form  of  modalistio  Honarchianism  which  may  be 
eaid  to  have  endured  itt  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  most 
worthy  of  consideration  among  such  theories,  was  Sabellian- 
iflm.  According  to  Hippulytus,^  Sabellius  appeared  at  Borne 
early  in  the  third  century,  was  for  a  time  in  close  relations 
and  in  theological  concert  with  Callistus,  but  was  afterwards 
axeommunicated  by  that  bishop.  From  other  sources*  we 
only  hear  of  Sabellius  at  a  later  period  working  in  the 
Ftolemais  (Egypt),  His  doctrine  was  marked  by  consider- 
able originality  in  several  respects. 

Other  Monarchians  had  occupied  themselves  chiefly  or 
exclusively  with  the  question  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Sabellius  provided  in  his  scheme  a  place  also  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  He  asserted  a  trinity,  not  of  personal  distinction, 
but  of  successive  manifestation, — God  acts  three  parts,  or 
reveals  Himself  in  three  modes.  The  aame  who  is  the 
>JIVU:lx.ll.  *  Bun,  ^207. 
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Fatter,  the  Bome  is  alBo  the  Son  (in  this  connection  > 
lius  uged  the  term  vioTraTaip),  and  the  Banie  is  aleo  the  Hol^ 
Ghost,  Either  Sabelliua  or  Bonie  of  those  who  Bbared  hie 
viewB  seem  to  have  had  a  Epeculation  according  to  which 
God  is,  first  of  all,  a  Unity  unrevealed,  Oeot  oudtt^v,  and 
then,  secondly,  reveals  HimBelf,  and  bo  becomes  6^09  XaXui' 
or  \6yo<t;  BO  that  Logos  would  not  denote  the  second  person, 
but  would  cotnpreliend  all  the  tliree  phaeea — Father,  Son, 
Spirit.' 

SabelliuB,  or  some  of  his  followers,  spread  bis  doctrine 
abroad  with  great  success  in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  after  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  bo  that  Athanasius  sayB  it  bad 
nearly  come  to  paes  that  in  this  church  the  Son  of  God 
ahould  not  be  proclaimed  at  alL  Hereupon  Dionysius, bishop 
of  Alexandria,  interposed  with  great  energy  ;  and  in  assert- 
ing the  personal  diatinction  and  place  of  the  Son,  he  went  bo 
far  as  to  declare  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  and  work  of  the 
Father.  But  on  the  interposition  of  the  Roman  bishop  of 
the  same  name,  who  dwelt  upon  the  unity  of  nature  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  and  the 
importance  of  distinguiBbing  generation  from  creation,  the 
Alexandrian  bishop  modified  his  language,  and,  in  particular, 
recognised  the  Homo-ousia  of  the  Son.  But  as  he  had  at 
firet  gone  so  far,  the  Arians  at  a  hiter  period  appealed  to  bis 
authority  to  shelter  their  teaching.* 

Obscure  theories  were  put  forward  by  Beron,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Koetus,  and  by  Beryllus 
of  BoBtra.  Origen  is  said  to  have  convinced  them  of 
their  error.  These  appear  to  have  been  elaborate  attempts 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  which  apply  to  every  form  of 
modaliam. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  Mooarchlanism,  that  which  is  now 

'  Thii  wu  pToposfd  hj  BauT  u  tba  trae  view  of  Sabellias'  own  apaoiila- 
tloB ;  tnd  hii  represunlBtJon  «w  Tor  a  time  geoenllj  accepted.  Bnt  Z«hn,  in 
Ui  Mantilla,  roltowcd  b;  Hamock,  declinus  to  ucribe  to  SsbeUius  any  Logoi 
■peenlation  irliatcvor,  or  an)'  distinction  of  the  itancu  aa  ri'stiiiR  behind  the 
TWoi.  Harnacic,  Dogmtngach.  p.  6R2.  Some-nicli  Logoa  tpecnlaUon  Meml 
to  I»T«  floated  before  CaUiBtoi.     aiyp.  JU/ut.  is.  13. 

■  Atban.  lU  Stmt.  Ditm^tH,  Op.  i.  p.  477. 
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called  dyiiAinicfil  might  seem  more  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  and  less  besot  with  obvioua  internal  diCGculties.  It 
may  also  have  been  earlier  present  in  the  Church,  and  it 
may  have  continued  longer.  But  as  it  failed  to  assert 
roundly  the  divinity  of  the  Lord,  it  could  not  make  itself 
extensively  acceptable  to  Christians.  The  modalistic  Mon- 
archianism  spread  wider,  and  gave  far  mora  trouble.  To 
many  minds,  most  likely,  modalism  came  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing old  convictions  and  modes  of  feeling,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  danger.  A  simple  Christian  persuasion  obtained, 
that  one  God  must  be  owned  in  room  of  the  many,  and  yet 
that  Christ  was  both  divine  and  human,  therefore  a  wonder- 
ful Saviour.  Men  knew  Him  as  the  Son  of  Crod,  and  rested 
there ;  they  wished  to  say  no  more.  They  accepted  what 
the  Apostle  John  said  of  tbe  Logos,  but  were  not  led  by 
that  into  more  specific  determinations.*  But  during  the 
second  century,  and  as  it  passed  into  the  third,  the  Logos 
doctrine  was  more  extensively  canvassed.  A  distinction 
of  persons.  Father  and  Son,  antecedent  to  the  world  of 
creatures,  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  mind.  We  have 
seen  from  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Tertullian'  that 
recoil  and  apprehension  were  thus  created  in  Christian 
minds ;  and  Epiphanius  '  tells  ns  that  the  Sabelliaus  used  to 
say  to  plain,  pious  people :  "  Well,  my  good  friends,  what 
are  we  to  say  ? — Have  we  one  God  or  three  ? "  with  the 
effect  in  many  coses  of  gaining  them  over.  As  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  Logos  doctrine  were  thus  charged  with 
Ditheism  or  Tritheism,  bo  they,  with  a  view  to  bring  out  a 
unity  of  authority  and  origination  between  Father  and  Son, 
and  yet  to  mark  a  distinction,  were  prone,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  emphasise  the  subordination  of  the  second  person ;  and 
they  had  not  surmounted  the  view  that  the  emergence  of  the 
second  person  is  an  eviint,  just  preceding  the  creation  of  the 
world.  These  explanations  did  not  avail  to  quiet  the  minda 
that  were  troubled  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  unity ;  and 
they  might  well  seem  unsatisfactory  in  their  bearing  on  the 

'  The  moJaliats  divtit  with  this  u  somehow  Ggorative  or  >llegoTiML 

■  JnU,  p.  20S,  note.  ■  Sar.  N. 
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glory  of  Christ;  since  even  as  to  His  higher  nature,  qiiali- 
fications  and  distinctions  were  multiplying. 

To  Bome,  alBo,  it  might  appear  that  modalism  was  the 
more  evangelical  view,  on  this  further  account,  that  it  started 
not  so  much  from  the  thouglit  of  the  Creator,  but  rather  from 
the  thought  o!  the  Saviour.  God  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh, 
that  we  might  he  saved.  Now  the  representatives  of  the 
Logos  doctrine  seem  first  to  settle  the  rank  of  the  Logos  in 
view  of  a  scheme  of  creation,  or  a  theory  of  the  origin  of 
being;  and  then  the  soteriological  part  is  adjusted  to  that 
as  an  additional  chapter,  or  an  appendix  merely.  It  must 
be  added  that  tlie  same  writers,  in  developing  their  sub- 
ordinatiouiam,  are  tempted  to  apeak  of  the  second  person 
in  a  way  that  might  gi-ate  on  pious  ears.  Dionysius  of 
.Alexandria  has  been  alluded  to  already.  Take  alsu  Hippoly- 
tus.  He  undoubtedly  meant  to  assert  the  true  divinity  of 
the  Logos,  Christ,  he  says,  is  God  over  all.  Yet  elsewhere 
be  gets  into  a  strain  which  allows  a  remark  like  this : 
"  God  did  not  mean  to  make  you  (i.e.  his  reader)  a  God,  but 
B  man.  1/  He  had  wished  to  make  you  God,  He  could  hart 
done  it, — you  have  the  example  of  the  Logos;  hut  wishing  to 
make  you  man,  a  man  He  made  you.  But  If  you  wish  also 
to  become  God,  be  obedient  to  Him  who  made  you,"  etc. 
It  was  uot  unnatural  that  some  should  ask,  "  But  whut  sort  of 
divine  nature  is  this  after  all,  that  can  be  spoken  of  so?"* 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  modalistie  Mon- 
archianism  could  not  maintain  itself  as  a  system.  It 
revealed  its  weakness  when  put  in  fonu.     If  the  see   of 

'  Hipp.  Rcfvt.  X.  The  Logoit  theology  at  this  tinui  ns  usociited  witli 
fonui  of  thought,  And  in  Bome  degree  with  gpeciilatioiia,  boirowe<l  from  tha 
riling  Noo-PIatoniam.  The  class  or  people  from  whii'h  niodaliitic  UonarahisDi 
took  their  rise  may  best  be  i:onceiied  perha|>s  sa  ratlier  repelling  philjsophj. 
Tet  when  tbey  cams  to  olabomto  n  theory  anil  defend  it,  thsj  gira  tokens  of 
ftCTccliiig  ■jKoially  the  ideaa  and  tho  logic  of  the  Stoica.  Aud  it  is  cnriooa 
to  nots  that  tbelr  oppiinenta  siispfct  a.  Stoir  notion  of  God  as  at  the  bottom 
of  their  thoorj,  and  charge  it  npon  theco.  Thej  wire  tlioaghl  Utgono  hightr 
than  the  Logos  God  of  the  Sb^ii^a,  vlio  porvadea  cRHtian,  without  rising  to  tha 

,    tUrOuT  Ood.     Thi-  dynamical  Uonardiiana  found  dristotelianislo  suit  t! 

L  beat,  and  draw  their  weapons  from  that  annouiy.    See  Eirnack,  DogtMngttA. 
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Borne  temporised,  or  hesitated  on  the  subject  during  two 
or  three  episcopates,  that  could  only  be  a  temporary  hesita- 
tion, and  it  caused  no  serious  division ;  for  ere  long  we  find 
a  resolute  assertion  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  West^ 

As  the  third  oentury  dosed  and  the  fourth  began,  the 
Church  was  still  conscious  of  being  in  presence  of  a  problem 
which  had  proved  arduous  The  Logos  doctrine — that  is, 
the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  pre-existed  with  the  Father,  as 
His  Word  and  Son — held  the  field;  but  r^^arding  this, 
also,  different  forms  of  statement  were  possible.  The 
great  influence  of  Origen  recommended  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation,  but  in  other  respects  favoured  a  pretty 
decided  subordinationism.  The  tendencies  of  thought  ex- 
isting in  the  Church  were  to  be  finally  revealed  in  the 
Arian  controversy. 

>  Dionysias  of  Boms  in  tliA  oaie  of  Dio^yiina  of  Almnmdfia.  Boath^  B«i, 


CHAPTER  XII 


Christian  Life 

Th£  question  how  to  follow  Christ  in  earthly  life  has 
always  been  in  hand ;  to  some  ChriBtians  in  every  age  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  The  great  pro- 
hibitious  of  the  moral  law  in  regurd  to  outward  conduct 
have  always  been  asserted.  But  as  CLrietianB  are  called  to 
spiritual  obedience  and  to  a  life  of  spiritual  aspiration,  a 
"  how  much  more  "  comea  into  view ;  and  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  it  for  each  Christian  is  debatable,  though  for  genuine 
Chriatians  it  ie  always  great  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
report  truly  and  usefully  on  the  Christian  life  of  our  own 
age, — much  more  on  that  of  au  age  far  removed  from 
ours  in  time  and  manners,  and  represented  by  imperfect 
records. 

In  the  period  before  us  the  standard  of  Christian 
manners  becomes  a  subject  of  deliberate  discussion.  It 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  East 
and  of  Tertulliau  in  the  West,  aud  both  have  written  largely 
shout  it, — Clement  more  systeniiitically.  The  two  men 
were  very  different  in  many  respects:  moreover,  Clement 
was  not  influenced  by  Montanism  as  Tertulliau  was,  aud 
Tertulliau  attempts  no  methodical  exposition  like  that 
Clement's  Padagogus,  Tet  in  their  way  of  approaching 
the  subject,  and  inculcating  its  lessons,  there  is  leas  differ- 
ence than  might  be  expected. 

Both  of  them  are  influenced  by  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment urges  in  reference  to  self-denial  and  in  reference  to 
the  supremacy  of  spiritual  alTectious,  aud  both  wish  to  show 
how  theee  principlea  are  to  be  carried  oat.     In  maldog  the 
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attempt  they  are  guided  by  the  conception  tbej  have 
formed  of  the  contrast  which  Christian  life  Bhould  offer  to 
that  which  is  worldly.  For  Clement  the  Christian  is  the 
true  Gnostic, — he  risea  above  the  material  and  the  sensuous, 
and  that  recoil  determines  his  Christian  conduct  Tertul- 
lian's  principles,  too,  operate  largely  by  recoil ;  in  his  case 
it  is  recoil  from  the  concrete  life  of  his  time,  which  was 
self-indulgent  paganism,  and  hia  moral  thinking  has  a  Stoic 
turn.  Neither  of  them,  in  the  main,  attains  to  B  steady 
grasp  of  the  positive  moral  forces  which  matte  life  Chriatian, 
because  they  make  it  participant  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
neither  of  them  attains  a  clear  view  of  the  essential  evil  or 
defect  of  worldly  life.  Hence  a  too  negative  conceptioa  of 
Christian  excellence,  and  too  great  a  disposition  to  multi- 
ply prohibitions  and  rulps,  uud  to  urge  them  in  a  legal  way. 
Yet  both  of  them  were  honest  Christian  men,  striving  to  be 
loyal  to  a  Master  whom  they  loved. 

What  we  learn  from  the  catacomba  and  from  other 
soucces  make  it  clear  thfit  Christiana  were  by  no  means  so 
spariug  in  matter  of  ornament,  for  example,  as  the  writers 
named  exhorted  them  to  he ;  and  art,  which  in  pagan  hands 
was  always  ready  to  overstep  the  limits  of  morality,  took 
service  with  the  Christians,  but  learned  among  them  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  goodness  as  well  as  of  beauty. 

Christians  could  not  but  set  themselves  against  the 
delight  in  immoral  action  and  immoral  suggestion  which 
was  common  in  paganism,  and  so  they  turned  from  the 
theatres  and  spectacles,  as  well  as  from  whole  classes  of 
pictures  and  statues.  Actora,  and  craftsmen  who  minis- 
tered to  idolatry  had  to  forsake  their  callings  in  order  to 
be  received.  Generally,  Christians  refused  to  sympathise 
with  distinctively  pagan  art,  and  with  all  that  aavoured  of 
pagan  behefs  and  worships.  Tet  here  there  was  a  border- 
land which  must  have  been  debatable.  Phrases,  symbols, 
osages,  which  carried  some  touch  of  pagan  meaning,  might 
be  repudiated  or  rejected  by  some  ChriBtians,  while  for 
others  they  passed  as  mere  conventions  which  had  lost  all 
distinotivB  teligioas  significance.     Peraons  in  active  business 
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relations  to  the  life  of  the  day  would  admit  a  large  latitude. 
Agaio,  eletnentB  of  the  current  mythology  could  even  be 
Chrifltianised.  In  the  [laintings  in  the  catacombs,  while 
scenes  appear  from  the  Old  TcBtanieut,  scenes  also 
by  our  Lord's  parables,  and  (within  this  period)  j)erhapB  one 
or  two  instances  of  direct  representation  of  scenes  from  our 
Lord's  life,  myths  like  that  of  Orpheus  are  mnde  to  yield  a 
sense  which  Christian  artists,  or  Christians  who  employed 
non-Chrietian  artists,  had  no  scruple  in  appropriating. 

The  practice  of  self-denial  for  its  own  sake  was  regarded 
and  commended  as  eminent  Chrifitian  virtue.  As  embraced 
by  the  Christians  it  applied  to  food  and  raiment;  but  it 
had  a  very  special  application  to  marriage.  The  abuse  of 
the  sexual  relation  had  gone  so  far  in  the  Gentile  world — it 
was  such  a  fertile  source  of  evil,  and  men's  minde  were  bo 
habituated  to  accept  that  evil  as  inevitable — that  the  Chris- 
tians felt  it  to  be  their  part  to  recoil  from  it  vehemently. 
Marriage  itself  had  been  debu.'ied  by  the  low  tone  of  feeling 
in  regard  to  it  The  Christiitus,  on  the  whole,  maintained 
the  legitimacy  of  marriage  as  a  divine  institution,  and  an 
appointed  part  of  the  order  of  the  world ;  but  it  was 
habitual  for  those  who  led  sentiment  on  the  point  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  as  fixing  life  on  a  level  lower  than  the  highest. 
Hence,  though  marriage  was  always  guarded  against  the 
imputation  of  being  in  itself  evil,  yet  entrance  into  married 
hfe  could  hardly  be  dissociated,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  inferiority,  and  abstinence  imj'lied  a  superior 
virtue.  Early  in  the  second  century  Christians  who  have 
renounced  marriage  and  have  been  faithful  to  this  purpose 
during  their  lives,  are  spoken  of  and  pointed  to  with  satis- 
faction.^ Second  marriiigea  were  opposed  by  some  as  wholly 
unlawful  for  Christiane ;  and  at  all  events  jiersons  who,  after 
being  once  married,  and  having  lost  their  partners,  embraced 
henceforth  the  widowed  life,  were  regarded  as  worthy  of 
Bpecial  commendations.  So  also  the  dislike  grew  to  bishops 
OTpreebyters  marrying  after  ordination.  Many  of  them  were 
>  Jutin  HutTT,  .<(;.  i.  le  i  AthBoagoru,  PnA  ft-S8. 
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married  when  oniniiied ;  and  a  disposition  appeared  to  require 
those  who  were  married  to  live  separate  from  their  wives. 
But  the  right  of  married  clergy  to  live  with  their  wives  wbs 
on  the  whole  upheld  throughout  our  present  period. 

The  oBcetica  did  not  withdraw  from  society :  they  lived 
in  their  own  homes,  and  mingled  with  other  people ;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  regiirJed  as  fitting  that  they  should  avoid 
temptations  which  might  shake  their  purpose.  In  some 
churches,  aa  already  noticed  (p.  40),  ascetics  had  a  distinct 
place  in  the  meeting  for  worship.* 

Perhaps  before  the  end  of  our  period  there  were  cases 
ot  ascetics  binding  themselves  byun  express  permanent  vow. 
At  anjTate,  eventual  mairiiige,  in  the  ciise  of  those  who  had 
once  become  ascetics,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  descent 
from  a  higher  level  to  a  lower;  bub  the  marriage  was  not 
regarded  as  invalid.  The  strange  moods  of  mind  which 
might  arise  in  connection  with  ascetic  life  continued  to  be 
iUttstrated  by  the  scandal  of  the  a-vvei'a-aicToi,  or  sub- 
introductffi,*  against  which  Church  rulers  like  Cyprian 
had  sedulously  to  watch. 

The  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Christians  on 
this  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  with  perfect  justice. 
Strong  recoil  from  actual  evils  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
healthy  and  right,  and  the  determination  to  give  eflect  to 
the  hate  of  evil  at  all  costs  was  magnanimous.  There 
might  be,  aa  there  still  are,  excellent  reasons  for  many 
Christians  remaining  unmarried,  if  they  perceive  that  in 
this  way  they  are  likely  to  serve  God  and  man  more  faith- 
fully; and  the  ancient  Christians  who  ao  decided  were 
within  their  right,  and  used  their  own  liberty.  There  may 
be  times,  and  there  may  be  classes  of  persona,  in  respect  to 
which  such  practical  decisions  may  become  exceptionally 
important     But  the  mistake  involved  in  holding  that  the 

•  Hiorakas,  near  tha  end  of  the  pi^rimJ,  gnlliers  nsactics  ronnd  liim,  Bhom 
ha  leads  snil  instnicU, — tlius  TergiD)^  to»ards  diatEnotiTely  monaatio  lifn. 
But  according  to  Epiplianius  he  wbs  »  heretio,  uid  hw  follower*  »iect.  Ho  is 
said  10  hiive  absolutely  coniiomned  tiisiTiago. 

'  Celiti.'ite  iSli-Tgj  had  in  their  hau)>a9  waiuon,  often  DODMonte'l  vir^ina, 
their  nUtiDiu  with  whom,  profeasedlj  muouent,  wat«  opeo  to  great  auapioion. 


onmanied  state  is  in  itself  better  or  purer  than  the  married 
(which  emphaticallj  it  is  not),  became  a  eonrce  of  almoet 
boundless  evils.  It  perverted  the  principles  on  which  Chris- 
tian conduct  is  to  be  appreciated  by  men,  and  is  measured 
by  God ;  it  ascribed  an  unreal  merit  to  ascetic  life ;  it  fixed 
a  note  of  moral  inferiority  upon  the  state  of  marriage,  and 
Bo  disgraced  the  sanctities  of  family  life;  it  became  the 
occasion  of  leading  many  persons  into  a  snare  which  ruined 
them.  But  nothing  of  this  was  foreseen  by  almost  any. 
.  The  ascetic  life  was  regarded  as  an  unmixed  good,  and 
l.zeceived  not  only  commendation  but  adulation.  The  young 
I  Church  made  here  an  experiment  which  young  Christians 
often  repeat:  the  experiment  of  seeking  the  victory  over 
evil  in  rules  and  in  eeveritiea  of  their  own  devieing.  Very 
few,  perhaps,  could  conceive  it  to  be  practicable  to  dissociate 
the  commendation  of  the  "  virgin  hfe "  from  the  assertion 
of  its  superior  merit.  Finally,  those  who  have  read  the 
exhortations  addressed  by  Church  teachers  to  virgins  are 
aware  of  one  inevitable  element  in  the  situation :  the  minds 
of  those  addressed  were  detained  on  topics  and  questions 
which  could  only  be  unhealthy. 

Marriage  with  pagans  or  Jews,  also  with  heretics, 
was  discountenanced,  and  event\;ally  prohibited  by  councils.* 
But  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  invalid ;  and  while  such 
marrit^^  might  be  avoided  by  earnest  Christians,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  not  uncommon,*  Besides,  there  was 
the  large  class  of  persons  who,  though  having  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Church,  were  not  yet  baptized ;  and  tbeii 
oondnct  in  this  and  other  matters  could  not  easily  be  con- 
trolled. A  well-known  passage  in  Tertullian  describee  the 
discomfort  and  Die  risks  of  such  marriages.'  It  was  expected 
that  Chriatians  should  maiTy  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Oburoh,  and  with  a  rite  in  which  the  parties  received  the 
Church's  benediction.  But  this  also  was  not  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage. 

The  ex^gerated  importance  attached  to  the  vii^  life 

■Tllib.  C«n.  IB;  An-l.  Can 
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tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  depress  the  conception  of  the 
Christian  value  of  married  life.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Christianity  pervaded  the  home  with  influences  and 
with  a  Presence  which  gave  new  sacredness  and  sweetness 
to  all  its  relations.^  Hence,  domestic  life  became  a  new 
thing ;  all  the  more  because  the  strong  faith  of  life  to  come 
gave  worth  and  dignity  to  every  member  of  the  Christian 
family.  The  family  became  the  school  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian order  of  life  was  enjoined  and  practised ;  and  a  habit 
of  moral  self-conmiand  was  formed  which,  if  it  existed  at 
all  among  the  pagans,  did  not  reach  so  far,  and  in  most 
cases  was  much  more  feebla  Even  the  family  life  of  less 
careful  Christians  was  reached  and  influenced  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  the  common  sentiment  demanded,  and  by 
the  discipline  of  the  congregation. 

Brotherly  kindness  and  liberality  to  the  poor  were  con- 
spicuous features  of  Christian  Ufa  As  far  as  we  know,  every 
Christian  church  cared  for  its  poorer  members;  *  and  in  times 
of  persecution,  ministration  to  sufferers  was  zealously  pursued. 
Captives  were  ransomed.  Kindness  to  the  poor  generally 
(not  merely  to  those  who  were  Christians)  was  also  com- 
mended and  cherished,  and  came  out  sometimes  remarkably 
in  times  of  pestilence,  such  as  those  which  darkened  the 
third  century.  This  virtue  also  had  its  theological  support 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  efTicacy  of  almsgiving  to  take  away 
sins.  Texts  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
supported  that  doctrine;  and  in  this  way  those  Christians 
might  be  persuaded  to  give  who  were  conscious  of  a  good 
deal  of  sin  tluit  required  to  be  put  away.  The  difiBculty  of 
bestowing  charity  so  as  really  to  benefit  the  receivers  had 
not  been  apprehended,  and  all  seemed  to  be  gained  if  purse- 
strings  could  be  opened.  The  result  on  the  whole  must 
have  been  to  promote  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  to 
establish  in  the  general  mind  the  claims  of  the  weak  and 

^  Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  8. 

•  In  the  raifltllo  of  the  third  century  the  church  of  Rome  had  1500  widows 
and  poor  persons  on  its  lists,  and  it  contributed  liberally  to  aid  cburcbea  in 
di^tresQ. 
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helpless  claaaea  In  addition,  the  procesa  of  spending  money 
unselfiably  reacted  beneficially  on  the  rich.  Unqueetionahly 
the  Christian  Church  brought  homo  to  the  richer  classea  the 
feeling  of  stewardship,  and  of  accountability  for  the  use  of 
property,  in  a  manner  previously  unexampled.  And  the 
poverty  of  our  Lord,  as  also  His  compasaion  for  the  poor, 
were  incessantly  appealed  to  as  irresistible  arguments. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  a  heathen  state, 
fonctionaries  were  in  direct  contact  with  popular  licence  as 
well  as  popular  worship,  naturally  led  Christians  to  avoid 
pablic  office.  This  was  part  of  the  foundation  for  chaining 
them  with  at  least  passive  disloyalty;  and  the  same  charge 
had  also  a  further  ground  in  the  Christian  hope  that  the 
whole  existing  order  of  things  would  soon  be  superseded. 
Christiana,  however,  conscientiously  obeyed  existing  author- 
ities when  they  could  do  so  without  sin :  otherwise,  they 
Buffered  submissively ;  and  they  prayed  regularly  for  their 
rulers  and  for  the  public  peace.  They  did  avoid  pubhc  em- 
ployment, especially  posts  in  which  they  came  into  official 
contact  with  idolatry,  or  might  have  to  pass  sentence  of  death. 
But  here,  as  in  other  matters,  no  absolute  rule  could  be 
oarried  through ;  and  as  the  third  century  advanced,  the 
lumber  of  Christians  increased  who  found  reason  for  accept- 
'ing  public  responsibilities,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of 
their  religion.  It  could  not  be  easy  to  be  a  Christian  in 
the  army,  and  the  Christian  feehng  deprecated  entering  a 
calling  in  which  a  man's  business  was  to  fight  and  kilL 
Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  were  Christian  soldiers, 
BOme  of  them  prepared  to  suffer  for  their  faith  ; '  and  when 
Diocletian  began  to  take  measures  against  the  Christians, 
the  discharge  of  Christina  soldiers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
legions  was  one  of  the  earliest  steps. 

The  exercise  of  good  works  was  supported  by  the  wide- 
spread doctrine  of  merit,  and  the  grosser  sins  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  Church's  system  of  discipline.  As  regards 
the  former,  asceticism  and  almsgiving  were  the  popular 
form  of  virtue  to  which  the  doctrine  of  merit  was  most 
Tertullkn's  treatue,  de  Corona,  iteelr  itnplieg  it. 
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emphatically  applied.  The  virtue  to  efTacc  Bin  aud  to 
secure  heaven  was  ascribed  to  gi>od  worlcB  in  a  etrict  legal 
way,  80  as  to  suggest  that  once  a  man  was  baptized,  and 
had  cleared  old  scores,  he  had  to  work  out  the  balance  of 
hia  merits  and  demerits  aa  best  he  cuuld.  Cyprian  perhaps 
goes  furthest  in  this  dtrectioo.*  Sins  before  baptism  are 
purged  by  Christ's  blood;  but  as  the  laver  of  baptism 
quenches  hell  fire,  so  by  alms  and  giwd  works  the  flame 
of  tlieir  faults  is  abated  for  justified  men.  Prayers  and 
fasts  cannot  purge  away  sins,  but  alms  can :  God  is 
satisfied  by  righteous  works,  and  by  the  merit  of  merciful- 
ness sins  are  purged.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  method  by  which 
post-baptismal  sins,  that  do  not  require  formal  discipline,  are 
remitted.  Only  it  must  nob  be  thouglit  that  other  motives 
for  good  works  did  not  exert  their  influence  along  with 
these. 

In  the  language  ot  Christian  oratory,  those  who  live 
meritoriously  in  peaceful  times  will  receive  from  the  Lord 
a  white  crown,  those  who  suffer  for  Him  will  have  the 
higher  honour  of  a  purple  one.*  Or,  using  another  illus- 
tration, ordinary  Christians  who  live  well  are  those  who 
bring  forth  thirtyfold,  ascetics  answer  to  those  who  bring 
forth  sixtytold,  martyrs  to  those  who  bring  forth  a  hundred- 
fold. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  somewhat  external  way  of  appre- 
ciating character  and  weighing  merits  prevailed. 

The  Christiana  were  aware  that  the  disposition  and  the 
motive  are  the  decisive  elements  in  ti'ue  service  of  God; 
yet  the  external  distinctions  drew  the  eye,  and  were  treated 
as  decisive.  When  thia  is  the  case  a  double  morality  in- 
evitably arisea.  A  low  and  rather  negative  Christianity,  along 
with  church  standing,  can  prove  a  pathway  to  heaven.  A 
more  heroic  and  self- forgetting  style  of  service  and  endur- 
ance is  owned  to  be,  after  all,  the  true  ideal ;  but  it  is  not 
imperative  Only,  those  who  select  and  adopt  it  will  earn 
an  exceptional  reward. 

'  Cjp.  de  Op.  a  Ja.  l~9,  *  Cjp.  ibid.  21 


CHAPTER   Xin 

WOESHIP 

Veht   interesting    chaoges    and    developmenta  took  place 

before  the  end  of  the  preseot  period.  They  were  certainly 
not  due  to  previous  consultation,  and  must  therefore  have 
suggested  themBelves  locally,  Tet  while  diflerences  on  some 
points  continued  to  exist,  a  very  coiieiderable  agreement  in 
practice  over  the  Church  obtained  in  the  end.  With  respect 
to  the  diltercticee,  two  moods  of  mind  are  visible.  Some 
defended  the  right  of  churches  to  diU'cr  on  minor  points; 
while  some,  without  precisely  denying  that,  were  impatient 
of  differences,  and  aimed  at  uniformity.  In  all  such  matters 
the  practice  of  a  few  of  the  greater  churclies  must  have 
exerted  much  inHueuee. 

In  Justin  Martyr's  accoimt  of  Christian  worship,  one 
recognises  reading  of  the  Rcriptviree,  preaching  more  or  lesa 
formal,  prayer,  and  tlie  Lord's  iSiipper.  This  already  indi- 
cates one  considerable  change.  Ue  says  nothing  of  the 
Agape,  nor  of  the  connection  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  it. 
The  Agape  continued  to  be  held  as  a  pious  and  cheerful 
Christian  meal  (Tert.  Jpol.  39);  it  assumed  various  forms, 
and  was  often  held  in  churches,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
use  of  the  churches  for  the  Agape  was  prohibited.  The 
Ixjrd's  Supper,  however,  had  been  transferred  to  form  part 
of  the  chief  service  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  day.  lliere 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  manner  in  which  the  change  came  to 
pasB,  nor  of  any  discussion  about  it.  Wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  the  practice  began,  it  recommended  itself  and 
took  place  throiiglnuit  tlie  Christian  communities.  When 
transferred  to  the  close  of  the  Lord's  day  services,  and  mode 
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the  culminating  point  of  the  whole,  the  solemnity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  probably  enhanced, 
and  the  impression  deepened  of  a  wonderful  and  sacred 
meaning,  bearing  on  Christians  only,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  ordinance.  Already  in  the  second  century  Christians 
like  Justin,  and  still  more  Clem.  Alex.,  show  a  consciousness 
of  some  analogy  between  the  contemporary  mysteries  and 
this  Christian  transaction ;  and  they  may  have  felt  that  the 
impressiveness  and  awe  aimed  at  in  the  mysteries  by  the 
restriction  of  admission  to  the  initiated,  might  advantage- 
ously be  secured  for  this  Christian  service ;  the  rather  that 
in  any  view  the  eucharist  embodies  a  confidential  meeting 
between  the  Christians  and  their  Lord.  This  feeling  grew 
in  intensity  and  in  the  range  of  matters  affected  by  it,  so 
that  a  fashion  of  secrecy  about  the  specialities  of  Christian 
faith  and  worship  grew  up  which  was  not  very  rational  nor 
very  edifying.  This  is  conmionly  referred  to  as  the  dis- 
ciplina  arcani} 

On  the  other  hand,  a  total  exclusion  of  catechumens 
from  public  worship  could  not  be  thought  of ;  and  the  un- 
baptized  generally  could  be  shut  out  only  at  the  cost  of 
losing  many  likely  converts.  Accordingly,  the  service  was 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  part  included  the  reading 
of  Scripture  and  the  explanation  or  exhortation  which  was 
based  upon  it,  with  various  prayers,  mostly  short,  and  sing- 
ing ;  all  this  was  open.  Then  the  various  classes  of  persons 
who  constituted  the  uninitiated  or  the  lapsed  part  of  the 
audience  were  dismissed,  sometimes  with  a  short  prayer  for 
each ;  and  the  special  service  for  the  baptized  alone  began 
with  a  long  prayer,  and  the  communion  elements  were 
brought  in,  the  kiss  of  peace  exchanged  by  the  worshippers 
preceding  or  following.  The  first  part  of  the  service 
eventually  came   to   be    known    as  Missa   catechumenorum, 

^  Applied  to  the  eucharist  with  its  forms,  baptism,  the  creed,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  ti'te  like.  All  these  were  to  be  adverted  to  with  precaution,  so 
as  not  to  reveal  details  in  the  presence  of  the  unbaptized,  nor  in  works  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  Romanists  have  exaggerated  the  extent  to  which  it 
operated. 


^^the  Bsco 


ilie  Bocond  as  the  Afissa  Jidelium.  At  the  latter,  certainly 
in  nmny  parts  of  the  Church,^  baptized  chiMreu  were  present 
and  participated  {Const.  Ap.  viiL  13.  4).  The  confeBsion  of 
sins  mentinned  in  the  Didache  was  dropped,  though  a  warn- 
ing against  enmity  and  insirieerity  was  retained.  The  bread 
was  usually  leavened,  and  the  cup  contained  wine  and  water. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Cyprian  mention  some  who  took 
upon  thena  to  celebrate  with  water  only. 

In  the  minds  of  Christians  the  ordinance  retained  the 
significance  explained  in  speaking  of  the  earlier  period,' 
OhriBtians  brought  their  gifis  {h€>pa)  of  created  things,  as 
the  appointed  and  acceptable  token  of  their  self-devotion. 
In  this  connection  the  prayer  enlarged  on  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  in  creation.  But  the  celebrant  also  re- 
hearsed the  words  of  institution,  and  followed  these  (but 
not  at  Rome  apparently)  with  prayer  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  sent  upon  the  offering,  that  He  might  manifest 
the  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  participants  might  receive  the  various  benefits  of 
redemption.  Those  who  expousod  the  ordinance  eometimea 
explain  the  sacrament  allegorically, — it  is  a  wonderful  figure 
througli  which  the  realities  are  presented  and  brought  home 
to  Christiana ;  sometimes  dynaiijiciilly,— a  special  virtue  to 
carry  the  blessings  is  imparteil  to  the  elements  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  sometimes  the  thought  is  that  Christ  or  the  Logua 
appropriates  the  elements  so  that  they  are  related  to  Him 
as  His  body  is,  and  carry  Hia  presence  and  virtue  in  a 
special  manner  with  them. 

Reference  was  made  under  the  former  period  to  the 
way  in  which  the  thought  of  offering  or  sacrifice,  originally 
arising  in  connection  with  the  gifts,  was  extended  in  the 
current  use  of  language  to  the  whole  eucharistic  service. 
That  ia  atill  more  plainly  the  case  during  this  period ;  the 
sacrament  is  spoken  of  as  the  offering  or  sacrifice;'  yet  it 
is  not  common  to  find  the  idea  presented  that  the  congrega- 

offer  Christ  to  God.  Rather  the  thought  is  that  they 
'  AfricA  and  tbe  Eoat  '  Ante,  p.  77. 
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are  allowed  to  make  an  ofTering,  in  which,  as  it  proceeds, 
Christ  makes  Himself  present,  so  that  the  access  and  the 
privilege  of  the  worshipper  become  singularly  great.  But 
already  one  meets  with  language  which  literally  means  more, 
as  when  Cyprian  says  that  the  passion  of  the  Lord  is  the 
sacrifice  which  we  ofiFer  {Ep,  IxiiL  17). 

In  connection  with  these  conceptions,  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  higher  clergy  took  root.  In  Justin  the 
whole  body  of  believers  are  the  high-priestly  race  who  are 
able  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifices.  But  when  the  Lords 
Supper  became  the  great  and  mysterious  sacrifice  which 
crowned  the  service,  then,  as  none  but  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  were  thought  entitled  to  transact  it,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  go  back  to  the  I^vitical  dispensation, 
and  find  in  the  bishop  and  presbyters  the  high  priest  and 
priests  of  a  better  dispensation.  (The  bishop  has  the  com- 
plete priesthood,  especially  for  Cyprian  ;  the  presbyters  have 
it  in  a  more  subordinate  and  dependent  way.)  The  bishops 
having  apostolic  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  (with  their 
presbyters)  exclusive  sacerdotal  aptitude  on  the  other,  the 
whole  dispensation  is  in  their  hands,  and  a  mysterious 
sacredness  and  ritual  power  is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in 
them.  The  ascription  of  the  name  of  priest  to  the  Christian 
minister  begins  with  Tertullian  (about  A.D.  200),  thoiigli  he 
himself  maintains  vigorously  tlie  priestly  character  of  all 
Christians  as  such.  The  language  of  Cyprian  is  strongly 
sacerdotal. 

No  one  can  wish  to  minimise  the  degree  in  which  the 
grace  of  Christ  came  home  to  these  early  believers,  as  in 
other  ways  so  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  rite  which  crowned  Christian  worship,  the 
impression  of  an  inexplicable  wonder  tended  to  occupy  tlie 
mind  to  the  injury  of  the  spiritual  impressions  at  which 
the  ordinance  aims.  This  made  it  easier  to  cherish  notions 
of  an  efficacy,  mechaniciil  and  meritorious,  by  which  the 
participants  benefited. 

The  specimens  we  have  of  common  prayers,  suggest  a 
style  of  prayer  formed  originally  by  the  practice  of  free 
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Bupplicatiotis;  but  a  tcndcDc^  to  fix  the  fomiB  used,  especi- 
ally in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist,  was  natural. 
Administration 8  regarded  as  haviug  mjeterioua  sacredneaa 
and  virtue,  might  seem  to  require  specially  consecrated  and 
adapted  words  to  secure  their  authenticity ;  and  forms  be- 
lieved to  embody  the  petitions  used  by  venerated  prede- 
cessors in  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  rite,  would  acquire 
authority  and  sucrediiess.  But  though  many  phrases,  which 
afterwards  became  liturgical,  bad  doubtless  already  fixed 
themselves  in  the  usage  of  public  prayer,  and  forms  had 
eatablished  themselves  more  or  leas,  yet  hiatoricai  evidence 
for  litui'gieB  falls  later. 

The  case  of  baptism  reveals  the  disposition  to  make 
much  of  Christian  ordinances  by  enriching  them  with 
imagiuative.  allegorical  '■eremonies.  It  was  usually  per- 
formed by  imniersion,  or  by  pouring  water  on  the  head  while 
the  candidate  stood  in  what  served  for  a  font,  or  by  both 
tc^ether.'  But  before  the  end  of  the  third  century  a  group 
of  ritual  circumstances  preceded  and  followed.  The  cate- 
chumen experienced  a  preparatory  imposition  of  hands,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Church  a  preparatory  anointing.  When 
hie  Christian  instruction  was  closing,  the  form  of  the  creed 
and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  delivered  to  him.  A  form 
of  exorcism,  or  of  renunciation,  one  or  both,  was  gone 
through  i  for  to  the  early  Christian  mind  the  world  was  in 
captivity  to  the  wicked  one ;  his  emisBariee  pervaded  it ; 
adjuration  and  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  could  drive 
them  away;  and  the  man  who  passed  from  that,  kingdom  at 
his  baptism,  ought  himself  to  renounce  it.  In  the  renuncia- 
tion the  candidate  faced  the  west,  and  with  a  thrusting  motion 
of  his  arms  he  renounced  Satan  thrice ;  turning  to  the  east, 
with  outstretched  hands,  he  iuvoked  and  acknowledged  Christ 
or  the  Trinity. 

After  baptism    there  was   the  kiss  by  the  bishop  and 

representatives  of  the  faithful,  the  baptized  tasted  milk  and 

honey,  they  were  anointed,  and  received  imposition  of  bands, 

'  SprinVIbg  CKne  to  be  ouuaidered  apjiropriate  only  in  bftptisiu 
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with  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Other  ceremonies  and 
usages  appear  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  period,  and 
may  have  obtained  before  it  closed.^ 

The  rule  was  that  baptism  should  be  administered  by 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  as  a  great  function  which  in- 
terested the  whole  church.  At  the  same  time,  in  case  of 
need,  presbyters  and  clergy  of  the  lower  ranks  might  bap- 
tize, and  in  special  circumstances  laymen  also ;  this  latitude 
was  hardly,  and  very  grudgingly,  extended  to  women.  The 
anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands  was  considered  to  be 
especially  appropriate  to  the  bishop.  Hence,  in  baptism 
administered  by  clergy  of  lower  rank,  the  reservation  of 
these  parts  of  the  ceremony  to  a  time  when  the  bishop 
could  perform  it.  But  this  separation  obtained  chiefly  in 
the  West.  Ascribing  to  each  part  of  the  ceremony  a  dis- 
tinctive meaning,  baptism  was  considered  to  be  connected 
with  washing  away  sins,  and  the  unction  with  imposition  of 
hands  intimated  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  solemn 
and  ceremonial  baptisms  were  usually  carried  through  on 
the  eve  of  Easter  or  of  Pentecost, — especially  the  former. 
The  catec.hetical  preparation  had  occupied  the  previous  season, 
and  the  neophytes  communicated  for  the  first  time  at  the 
great  Easter  celebration.  Later,  the  right  to  have  these 
solemn  ceremonial  baptisms  was  a  privilege  of  the  bishop's 
church.  But  this  restriction  had  to  yield  eventually  to 
necessities  arising  from  the  number  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  growing  custom  of  infant  baptism. 

All  through  the  present  period,  and  for  a  good  while 
after,  the  conspicuous  and  prevailing  type  of  baptism  is 
baptism  of  adults.  That  was  so,  of  course,  at  the  outset, 
when  the  Church  was  busy  gathering  in  her  converts ;  and 
it  still  continues  to  be  so.  Nevertheless,  infant  baptism  was 
recognised  already  in  the  second  century,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  statement  applies  equally  to  all  parts  of  the 
Church.  The  passage  of  Irena3us,  quoted  on  this  subject, 
seems    conclusive  in    the    light    of    his    customary    use    of 

*  The  lively  ceremoDial  of  the  renunciation,   as  given  above,  is  from 
authorities  in  the  fourth  century. 
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language.'      Tertullian    recogiiiaea  the  practice,  thougli  ha 

disapproves   of    i{. ;    and   he   would  almost    certaiuly    have 

Btigmatised  it  as  a  novelty  if  he  had  known  it  to  be  recent 

Apparently,   therefore,   two   practices  existed  side   by  side, 

kboth  of  which  had  considemUe  authority.     There  seems  to 

*1»  no  trace  of  infant  baptism  in   Clement  of  Alexandria; 

'   passages  which  imply  it  occur  in  Origen,  in  works  written 

ftfter  he  left  Alexandria ;  and  it  has  been  Inferred  that  infant 

baptism  was  not  yet  practised  in  the  Egyjitian  church  at  the 

beginning  of  the  third  century,  though  it  was  then  received 

^U  an  apostolic  tradition  in  Palestine.    Some  recent  historians 

*  have  au^ested  that  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  children 

of  Christian  parents  were  not  supposed  to  require  baptism  at 

all;  but  that  seems  most  unlikely,  and  there  is  no  valid 

support  for  the  notion.     Tertullian  argues  that  the  benefit  of 

■  baptism  will  bo  greater  when  it  is  received  by  the  adult,  who 
desires  remission  of  sins  committed  in  his  wayward  youth. 
And  parents  probably  experienced  a  collision  of  opposite 
interests  in  the  matter, — sometimes  yielding  to  the  reasons 
alleged  by  TertuHian,  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
dread  tiiat  delay  might  lead  to  their  children  dying  unbaptized.' 

•  In  connection  with  infant  baptism,  sponsors,  who  vowed  on 
behalf  of  the  children,  appear  as  early  as  Tertullian  (suscfj)tora 
— 'fdeij'ussorcs).    Against  some  who  advocated  baptism  on  the 
eighth  day  after  hirth,  according  to  the  rule  of  circumcision, 
CJyprian  recommends  baptism  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
The  practice  of  standing  at  prayer  on   the  Lord's  day 
^^t    instead  of  kneeling  as  at  other  times,  is  one  instance  out 
^H^^-of  many  how  a  distinction,  which  must  have  originated  in 
^^K  Bome  locality,  commended  itself  generally  to  Christian  hearts 
^^f^ftod  imaginations,  and   became   a  rule.     On  the  Lord's  day 
^^H  ^ey  stood,  because  it  was  associated  with  the  Joy  and  vic- 
^^^  tory  of  the  resurrection,     A  similar  prevalence  of  a  practice, 
of  whose  origin  there  is  no  trace,  is  the  practice  of  turning 
to  the  east  in  piiblic  prayer.'     No  doubt  the  motive 
reference  to  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  EigbteouHneee.    Another 

L  23.  4.  ■  (fa  Bapl.  18. 

»  Tart.  Apcl.  16,  ad  Nal.  i.  13. 
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case  18  the  observance  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  week- 
day ineetiiigs.  There  were  cases,  however,  in  which  this 
unanimity  was  not  attaioed;  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  mutter  has  been  referred  to 
in  Chap.  IV.  Some  observed  the  14th  Nisan  on  whatever 
day  of  the  week  it  fell,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Church 
observed  Friday  and  Siniday  in  a  week  fixed  so  that  Eaetet 
Sunday  followed  14th  Nisan.' 

Those  who  observed  on  14th  Nisan  were  called  Quarto- 
decimana  (TenaapfaKaiheKaTCrat) :  they  were  themselves 
not  quite  at  one,  apparently,  as  lo  the  meaning  of  their  owa 
observance.  Those  again  who,  with  the  majority  of  churches, 
kept  Good  Friday  and  Eaater  Sunday,  had  their  own  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  the  harmony  they  desired.  For  the  basis 
of  all  Easter  calculations,  at  least  from  the  third  century, 
was  the  day  of  the  spring  eqitinox :  now  that  was  not 
reckoned  alike  in  all  places;  and  so  in  different  churches 
Easter  might  fall  in  difTerent  weeks,  and  in  some  even 
before  the  true  equinox.* 

The  diversity  of  practice,  as  already  mentioned,*  came 
into  discussion  about  AD.  155,  when  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
visited  Anicetus  of  Home.  Each  maintained  the  r^ht  of 
hia  own  church,  hut  they  parted  in  peace.  In  or  after 
A.D.  192  Victor  of  Kome  took  steps  to  elicit  the  mass  of 
opinion  favourable  to  the  practice  of  bis  church,  and  to 
concuss  the  Asiatics  into  conformity.  He  proposed  to  cut 
them  off  from  communion  in  case  of  contumacy.  Polycrates 
of  Ephesus  defended  the  Asiatic  tradition,  and  as  Irenieus 
with  other  influential  bishops  deprecated  the  violent 
'  AH  wcounto  of  the  origin  of  this  difTerenco  ire  conjectural ;  but  even 
tlie  ei»ct  natare  of  it  hsa  crcsUd  lirrly  dispute.  Tlis  historical  questions 
h»TB  been  biassed  bj  coo.iideratioiis  cuunected  with  tbe  controTeraies  about 
the  Fourth  GospeL  See  article  bj  Steiz,  lUalencyci.  xi.  140,  nnd  revised  by 
Wagemaun,  Rtaieneycl.''  iL  270. 

*  The  Jews  at  this  time  neglected  the  equinoi,  ant!  oarriad  on  their  com- 
putation on  principles  which  gavs  very  irregular  results.      Till  the  third 
cental;  tlm  Chnstians  followed  them :  and  eToa  later  a  party  stood  ont  for 
this  observaneQ. 
»  A-,\U,  p.  Bi 
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meaBures   of   Victor,  his  plana   failed,   though    communion 
between  Rome  and  Epliesus  probubly  was  8us| 't'nded. 

The  ■traax"'  ws  originally  couceived  as  the  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  suffering  and  death,  which  had  its  centre 
in  the  Friday.  The  fast  m.ight  begin  earlier  (one  day,  two 
daya,  four  days, — the  extension  to  forty  days  came  later), 
bnt  it  ended  on  the  Sunday  morning,  on  which  the  eucharist 
was  celebraled  and  the  gladnesB  of  the  resurrection  com- 
menced, wliich  extended  to  Pentecoat.  It  became  nanal 
for  the  afisembled  congregation  to  watch  during  the  night 
preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  baptism  waB  then  administered 
to  the  candidates  who  had  been  in  preparation.  On  the 
fortieth  day  after  Easter  tlie  Ascension  was  commemorated, 
on  the  fiftieth  the  descent  of  the  Iluly  Spirit  at  Pente- 
coet  During  the  whole  time  of  Pentecost  do  fasting  took 
place,  the  encharist  waa  celebrated  daily,  and  the  congrega- 
tion prayed  standing,  not  kneeling. 

The  only  other  festival,  unknown  as  yet  in  the  Weat, 
but  observed  in  the  East,  was  Epiphany,  on  6th  January. 
It  commemorated  the  manifestation  of  Chriet — especially  in 
Hia  baptism.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  Gnostic  celebra- 
tion of  Christ's  baptism  on  this  day,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was 
grounded  in  the  idea  that  at  his  baptism  the  man  Jesus 
received  a  higher  potency  and  became  the  Bedeemer.  In 
the  orthodox  celebration  some  reference  to  the  hirth  of 
Christ,  aa  the  preliminary  to  all  the  rest,  waa  natural;  but 
it  waa  subordinate  j  and  the  day  was  not  supposed  to  be  the 
true  anniversary  of  that  event.' 

The  way  of  feeling  and  acting  about  the  Christian  dead  • 
'  Tlie  extended  refsrenco  of  thia  Toast  to  Cbrist'a  manireatiitioD  to  the  niw 
men  (ai  reiircseuting  the  worlit)  sud  in  Hia  miracles  (at  Cnnk),  Kems  to  be 
connected  wilb  the  ulaplioa  ot  the  feast  during  the  rourtb  century  is  ths 
Weet :  where  atao  the  ides  inggFsted  idelr  that  these  eventl,  M  well  u  the 
baptism,  all  took  {jlace  on  0th  Jaiiiiory. 

■  Baptized  ptrsons  dving  in  the  rallowehip  of  the  Church  were  lo  tegirded. 
Mart^om,  or  death  for  the  confeBsion  of  the  Nama,  was  equivaleut  to 
baptiHin  in  the  rnae  of  persons  not  ^pt  baptized,  and  to  restarattoD  in  the  oasa 
of  the  fallen  not  yet  restorid.  The  iden  that  tlio  piirimse  to  be  baptized  may 
stand  for  baptism  in  the  case  of  piTSons  unpipi'ctedlj  overtakeo  bjr  death,  li 
alto  axpreased,  but  notao  antiiimtstirclj  (Tert.  d»  BapL  18). 
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was  significant.  They  "slept  in  Jesus":  therefore  the 
burial-ground  became  the  cemetery  or  sleeping-place ;  and 
Christian  burials,  whatever  natural  sadness  attended  them, 
were  characterised  by  thankfulness  and  hope.  Of  the  two 
ways  of  burial  practised  in  the  empire,  cremation  and  in- 
humation, the  latter  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  because 
it  fell  in  better  with  the  hope  of  resurrection,  and  with 
reverence  for  the  body  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  Otherwise  minor  national  customs, 
which  were  not  idolatrous,  could  be  continued.  No  im- 
purity was  conceived  to  attach  to  the  remains;  and  they 
were  accompanied  to  their  resting-place  with  singing. 
Christians  showed  the  common  feeling  of  reverence  for 
graves,  and  of  anxiety  that  they  should  be  preserved  in- 
violate. Objects  of  ornament  or  use  which  had  an  interest 
for  the  departed  while  they  lived,  were  often  deposited  in 
the  tombs.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  natural  that  the  Chris- 
tian dead  should  be  associated  together ;  hence  Christians 
early  provided  common  burial-places ;  or  Christians  of 
position,  who  had  family  cemeteries,  admitted  the  interment 
in  them  of  Christian  brethren  of  all  degrees.  But  the 
bodies  of  unbelievers  were  not  admitted,  tliough  it  was 
reckoned  a  seemly  thing  for  Christians,  in  case  of  need,  to 
render  the  last  offices  to  the  heathen  also;  and  in  times  of 
pestilence  the  courage  and  kindness  of  Christians  in  this 
department  became  conspicuous.^  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  cities  excavations  in  beds  of  soft  rock  were  resorted 
to ;  hence  the  catacombs  at  Kome,  Naples,  and  other  places.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Christian  catacombs  could  have 
served  as  places  of  worship  in  times  of  persecution ;  but  no 
doubt  they  were  resorted  to  by  members  of  families  under 
the  impulse  of  pious  affection,  and  later  they  became  places 
of  pilgrimage.  They  have  preserved  to  us  the  early  efforts 
of  Christian  art. 

The  Christian  dead  were  in  fellowship  with  Christ   and 

1  Cyprian,  FUa,  9,  10. 

*  De  Rossi,  Homa  Sotterranca  Christiana^  3  vols.  1864-77  ;  Northcote  and 
Brownlow,  Rom,  Soil.  1879. 
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with  the  one  Church  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  the  desire 
to  express  this  conviction  found  expression  in  various  ways. 
The  most  irapressive  related  to  martyrs.  All  instances  of 
martyrdom  were  hailed  with  triumph,  and  the  martyrs  them- 
selves were  regarded  as  specially  honoured  of  God,  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  privilege  to  conttnue  to  associate  them  with  the 
Church's  service ;  they  came  therefore  to  be  named  in  the 
eucharistic  prayers,  and  those  who  were  joined  in  the  prayer 
were  conceived  to  experience  some  beneiit  by  it.  This  usage 
was  extended  to  the  Christian  dead  generally.  Besides,  it  was 
usual  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  depai'ted  on  the  anniversary 
of  death,  and  to  engage  in  exercises  which  came  to  include 
oflerings  and  supplications  for  their  reposa  Tertullian  is 
the  earlieHt  authority:  he  adduces  the  practice  as  one  of 
those  which  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  but  rests  on 
custom  only  {de  Cot.  3).  All  this  appears  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  Christian  feeling,  that  for  Christiana  death 
does  not  break  the  fellowship  of  life  in  Christ.  It  led, 
however,  into  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  which  is 
without  New  Testament  example ;  and  that  led  in  turn  to  a 
craving  for  definite  conceptions  aa  to  the  benefit  which  might 
accrue  to  the  dead  in  this  line,  and  as  to  the  elements  in 
their  state  which  made  them  capable  of  such  benefits. 
Hence  came  by  and  by  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the 
twofold  punishment  of  sin,  and  of  the  distinct  conditions 
under  which  each  is  remitted.  In  the  next  period  prayers 
for  those  departed  in  the  faith  are  found  in  almost  every 
form  of  eucharistic  rite. 

Not  much  is  known  directly  of  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  places  in  which  Christiana  met  for  worship. 
Afl  the  number  of  Christians  grew,  these  arrangements  must 
have  varied.  Before  the  end  of  the  period  buildings  set 
apart  for  Christian  worship'  existed  iu  various  places.  At 
an  earlier  period  Christians  met  where  they  could, — in  large 
rooms,  in  halls  erected  for  public  purposes  but  hired  by  t 
Cbristtans,  or  in  private  houBea.  The  central  court  of  a 
large  Eoman  maiuion  might  often  serve  for  this  purpose. 
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The  description  of  Christian  worship  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  third 
century.     It  recommends  for  the  building  an  oblong  form 
looking  to  the  east,  entering  presumably  from  the  west     It 
contained  the  table  for  Communion  ^  (called  also  altar  from 
the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian),  and  an  elevated  place 
for  the  reader  and  probably  for  preaching.     At  the  east  end 
was  to  be  the  chair  '  for  the  bishop,  with  a  bench  on  each  side 
for  the  prosbytera    The  Christian  people  were  in  the  middle 
or   nave,   the   sexes   separate.      Farther   down   were   the 
catechumens,  the  penitents,  the  energumens,  and  unbelievers : 
these  classes  were  called  upon  to  withdraw  before  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  eucharist.     At  a  later  period  the  classes 
just  referred  to  were  expected  to   stand   in   a   vestibule 
divided  off  at  the  west  end  (narthex) ;  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church,  containing  the  holy  table  and  the  clergy,  was 
also  more  decidedly  separated  from  the  rest     The  churches 
which  had  been  erected   towards    the    end   of    the    third 
century,  and  which  were  destroyed  or  confiscated  in  Dio- 
cletian's persecution,  miiy  generally  have   approached  this 
typa     But  there  was  another  plan,  circular  or  hexagonal, 
which  probably  existed  then,  as  it  did  later.     The  former 
type  had  its  precedent  in  the  Basilica — the  hall  of  justice 
or  of  business  in  imperial  cities.     The  latter  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  mortuary  chapels,  if  one  may  call  them 
so,  in  which  families  met  to  commemorate  departed  friends. 
These  had  been  in  use  among  Christians  as  well  as  among 
the  heathen.     And  in  times  of  persecution  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  regarding  burial,  and  by  the  Boman 
sentiment  on  that  subject* 

^  Mensa,  r/klre^ ;  Ara,  ^uo-ia^njpior. 

>  Baldwiu  Brown,  Fnm  Schola  to  CcUhedral,  1880, 


From  the  be^nning  of  this  period   we  find  in  chiirchee  a 

preaiding  person,  distiMguisbed  as  the  bishop.  At  the  outset, 
indeed,  tokens  of  the  earher  relations  still  survive :  Ireneeus 
often  speaks  of  bishops  as  presbyters ;  and  while  the  three 
grades  are  present  to  the  mind  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  which  ho  knowB  atid  accepts,  yet  in 
principle  and  fur  ideal  purposes  he  sees  only  two  functions, 
those  of  elders  and  of  deacons.^  But  these  symptoms  soon 
disappear,  and  the  episcopate  gains  continually  in  influence 
and  distinction. 

It  is  true  that  episcopal  authority  was  not  despotic ;  and 
if  modern  writ<.'rs  call  it  "monarchical,"  it  wae  at  first  a  very 
I  eonstitutional  monarchy.  The  presbyters,  as  the  standing 
Pdouncil  of  the  church,  had  to  be  consulted  and  carried  along; 
ia  important  matters  Cyprian  frankly  takes  for  granted  that 
the  church  aa  well  as  the  presbyters  must  have  its  voice. 
Even  in  matters  that  were  loft  in  the  bishop's  hands,  the 
conscience  of  the  church  demanded  that  he  sliould  act  by 
rule,  and  carry  out  principles :  and  all  good  bisliops  desired 
to  fortify  that  conviction.  Moreover,  aa  the  church  existed 
by  the  consent,  the  support,  the  love  and  pruyers  of  its 
members,  no  sane  bishop  could  propose  to  himself  to  defy 
their  disapprobatiou  or  to  disregard  their  opinions.  During 
this  whole  period  the  evidence  is  ample  that  the  nieniberahip 
of  the  church  felt  keenly  interested  in  the  church  affairs, 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  forming  and  expressuig  opinion. 
I  The  bishop  therefore  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which  he  could 
'  Clem.  ^lex.  SIrom,  tL  tS ;  tII.  1. 
16 
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not  disregard.  He  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  popular 
tendencies:  Cyprian  would  not  yield  to  the  cry  for  lax 
discipline ;  but  in  order  to  hold  his  ground  he  had  to  rally 
opinion,  and  to  consider  well  where  he  should  make  his 
stand.  But  episcopal  influence  and  authority  kept  increas- 
ing. In  every  church  the  bishop  was  the  most  representative 
man.  Also  while  other  office-bearers  might  have  departments 
allotted  to  them,  the  bishop  had  general  oversight  In  every 
function  of  the  assembled  church  he  presided :  in  those  rites, 
the  administration  of  which  came  to  be  reserved  to  him, — 
nay,  even  in  those  which  fell  to  him  usually,  though  not 
always, — the  sacredness  of  the  rite  accrued  to  the  dignity  of 
the  man.  The  public  teaching  of  the  Church  fell  largely 
into  his  hands ;  but  where  other  office-bearers  taught,  they 
were  conceived  to  do  so  under  his  sanction.^  Round  him  the 
general  sacredness  and  supernaturalness  of  the  Church  tended 
to  concentrate  itself,  because  he  stood  alone :  what  was 
supernatural  in  the  Church  was  most  adequately  represented 
by  the  bishop.  This  was  the  tendency  of  the  system,  realised 
more  fully  in  the  case  of  remarkable  and  energetic  bishops. 
It  did  not  prevent  bishops  being  roughly  handled  when 
human  infirmities  on  either  side  gave  occasion ;  but  it  was  a 
force  in  reserve  which  came  into  play  eventually,  and 
generally  prevailed. 

The  tendency  thus  existing  developed  itself  in  theoretical 
forms  which  made  it  more  effective.  Everything  that  existed 
rightfully  in  the  Church,  being  regarded  as  part  of  a  divine 
plan,  must  expixiss  a  divine  intention.  The  bishop  existed 
rightfully,  therefore  this  principle  eminently  api)lied  to  him. 
The  distinctive  divine  intentions  in  regard  to  the  episcopate 
were  conceived  iuferentially.  The  tradition  of  the  churches 
had  been  appealed  to,  quite  reasonably,  as  fixing  the  main 
articles  of  Christianity  against  the  Gnostics.  But  the 
obvious  way  of  making  that  argument  tell,  was  to  name 
the  men  ^  who  were  believed  to  have  stood  successively  at 

*  With  tho  sarao  sanction  instructed  laymen  also  taught  the  congregation, 
CoMt.  Ap.  viii.  32,  and  Com,  Carth.  iv.  98. 

•  Polycarpus  a  Joanne,  Clemens  a  Petro  ordinatur,  etc.     Tert.  de  Procscr,  82. 
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the  head  of  those  churches,  each  reproducing  and  guarding 
in  Ilia  own  day  what  he  had  previously  imbibed  as  Christian 
teaching.  This,  therefore,  was  one  thing  divinely  intended  in 
the  case  of  bishops,  namely,  to  afford  a  special  guarantee 
for  doctrinal  continuity  and  purity.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  somehow  divine  care  enabled  tbem  to  be  sufficient  for 
this  function.  Hence  Ireuseus  speaks  of  their  charisma 
verikUis,  though  this  is  uot  much  dwelt  on,  and  is  nowhere 
defined.* 

Again,  Montanism  had  striven  to  assert  the  prophetic 
element  in  the  churches,  so  aa  to  embody  a  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  among  the  members  that  should  outweigh  the 
office-bearers.  Montanism  bad  failed :  the  Church  in  the 
continuity  and  order  of  its  organisation  bad  repelled  Montan- 
ism. The  Church,  however,  continued  to  have  the  Holy 
Spirit :  the  functions  by  which  His  operations  were  expressed 
were  administered  by  the  office-bearers,  and  the  chief  of  these 
functions  usually  or  exclusively  by  the  bishops.  Eitually, 
the  office-bearers,  but  eminently  the  bishop,  gave  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Therefore,  according  to  the  logic  then  current,  he  had 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a  sense  tliat  he  could  give  Him. 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  such  impressions  produced 
their  effect  on  the  general  Christian  mind.  The  full  realisa-. 
tion  of  them  depended  on  the  improvement  of  opportunities 
by  eminent  bishopa  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  impres- 
sions as  they  grew  strengthened  the  bishop's  position, especially 
as  regards  the  effect  of  bis  negative  voice.  Kelations  in  a 
society  may  be  confidential,  friendly,  and  frank.  But  if  there 
ia  one  man  in  it  whose  "  non-possuinvs"  is  likely  to  stop 
everything,  he  mtisi  be  treated  with  exceptional  deference. 
Cyprian  never  says  that  a  bishop  is  infallible,  or  that  his 
power  is  absolute,  or  that  he  is  entitled  to  govern  bis  flock 
at  his  own  sole  wilL  But  he  does  convey  the  impression 
that  his  dignity  and  authority  are  unique,  that  bis  decisions 
are  to  he  treated  with  great  deference,  and  that  opposition  to 
him  involves  exceptional  responsibility.  And  he  does  tell  a 
contumacious  deacon  in  another  church  that,  as  the'I^rd 
■  OoiOr.  Seer.  ir.  26.  S. 
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appointed  bishops,  whereas  deacons  were  instituted  merely 
by  apostolic  authority,  a  deacon  should  as  little  take  liberties 
with  his  bishop  as  a  bishop  should  take  liberties  with  God.^ 

Synods  met  to  discuss  important  questions,  and  in  the 
third  century  they  met  regularly  in  various  provinces  once 
or  twice  a  year.  Though  presbyters  also  attended,  the 
episcopal  vote  soon  became  the  decisive  one.  The  bishops 
were  the  men  who  were  best  entitled  to  speak  in  their 
own  name,  and  best  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  also  of 
their  churches  which  had  elected  them.  Provincial  Synods, 
as  a  rule,' were  summoned  by  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  province,  met  in  his  city,  and  under  his  presidency. 
Hence  such  bishops  acquired  a  recognised  authority  and 
precedence  {MrfrpoTroXlrai),  perhaps  carried  out  with  greater 
regularity  in  the  East.  In  the  two  African  provinces, 
Mauretania  and  Numidia,  the  bishop  who  happened  to  be 
oldest  presided ;  in  proconsular  Africa,  always  the  bishop  of 
Carthage.  Early  in  next  period  other  distinctions  were 
developed :  but  already  the  bishops  of  Eome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  were  exceptionally  important,  and  influenced 
many  neighbouring  churches.  In  the  West,  Eome  had  the 
further  distinction  of  being  the  only  apostolic  sea 

Much  was  decided  when  the  relation  of  bishops  to  the 
multiplying  flocks  in  each  city  or  each  neighbourhood  was 
fixed.  Originally  {ante,  p.  35  foL)  the  bishop  was  chief  min- 
ister of  one  flock.^  As  Christians  multiplied  in  great  cities, 
to  assemble  the  whole  church  became  more  difficult.  It 
could  only  be  attempted  on  very  special  occasions.  Local 
sectional  gatherings  acquired  more  and  more  importance. 
Gradually  they  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  com- 
munities— quasi  churches.  At  each  stage,  in  a  gradual 
process,  adaptation  sets  in.  The  one  bishop  remained, 
the  staff  of  lower  clergy  was  increased.  This  arrange- 
ment naturally  extended  itself  to  the  suburbs  and  nearer 
country  districts.  Hence,  where  Christianity  was  growing, 
the   same  bishop  became  president  of  difterent   companies 

»  Ep.  iii.  3. 

*  This  is  still  the  ideal  in  the  sketch  of  a  church  in  C(mtt,  Apost,  iL  57. 
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of  Christians,  and  thege  were  regarded  ae  members  of  one 
church,  whicli  formed  his  irapoiKia.  Tliis  is  the  decisive 
step  towards  the  hierarchy.  One  does  not  see,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  early  episcopacy,  any  objection  in  principle 
to  the  constitution  of  each  distinct  congregation  (to  use  our 
modern  phrase)  into  a  bishopric.  But  feeling,  and  also,  in 
some  respects,  the  natural  devclo]>nient  of  affairs,  were  against 
ITiese  influences  decided  the  course  of  affairs  in  the 
populous  centres  where  Christianity  grew  moat  quickly;  and 
I  the  type  was  set  for  the  organisation  elsewhere.  The 
bishop  was  thus  released  from  his  strict  connection  with  one 
flock,  emancipated  in  some  meaeure  from  the  influences  which 
surrounded  him  there,  and  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
more  conspicuous  and  influential  person.  In  each  of  the 
separate  Christian  communities  which  begin  to  multiply  under 
him,  he  is  by  and  by  replaced  by  a  permanent  pariah  presl)yter, 
who  for  most  purposes  performs  the  acts  which  the  bishop 
performed  in  the  earlier  single  congregation.  In  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  were  forty-Bix 
presbyters ;  about  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  forty 
churches.  Probably  the  principle  of  connecting  a  presbyter 
permanently  with  each  special  flock  and  building  had  been 
accepted. 

Yet  villages  in  the  country  had  in  many  cases  been 
provided  with  bishops  who  came  to  be  called  conntry-bishopa 
{;)(aipen-iaKoiroi).  They  were  really  b;sho]«  who  had  hut  the 
one  local  flock  to  attend  to.  I'roimbly,  too,  they  often  had 
few  or  even  no  presbyters.  They  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  came  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  anomalous 
in  the  general  system  of  the  Church.  They  were  ultimately 
BUperaeded,  and  their  flocks  grouped  under  bishops  on  what, 
in  later  phrase,  we  may  call  the  diocesan  plan. 

Bishops  were  appointed  by  public  election  conducted  in 

the  face  of  the  congregotion,  the  voice  of  the  clergy,  at 

least  the  presbyters,  and  that  of  the  people  being  required. 

It  ifl  not  till  a  good  deal  later  that  we  have  any  detailed 

[  acconiits  of  procedure  in  actual  cases;  but  the  impressioiij 

I  forma  is  that,   while  certain  principles    were  kept  i 
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view,  the  methods  were  loose,  and  therefore  worked 
uncertainly.  Filling  of  civil  offices  by  election  continued 
to  exist  in  the  Boman  Empire,  and  probably  the  methods  of 
the  Church  were  conformed  to  those  of  civil  society.  In 
both  cases  presiding  persons  had  considerable  authority  in 
regulating  the  proceedings.  The  election  was  not  complete 
until  the  presiding  officer  formally  pronounced  the  result 
(in  respect  of  which  he  was  often  said  to  appoint  or 
"  create ") ;  he  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  legal 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  vote ;  and  in  certain  circumstances  he 
could  take  the  initiative  by  himself  proposing  a  candidate.^ 
All  these  features  are  found  in  one  case  or  another  of 
ecclesiastical  elections.  In  the  third  century,  the  consent 
of  the  church  members  as  well  as  that  of  the  clergy 
was  certainly  held  necessary  to  an  election.  But  how  cases 
were  worked  out  when  a  serious  division  existed  or 
threatened,  we  do  not  clearly  see. 

It  is  likely  that  for  some  time,  at  least  in  some 
churches,  the  elevation  of  one  person  to  preside  as  bishop 
was  accomplished  within  the  church  concerned,  without  aid 
from  the  outside.  Apparently  such  an  arrangement 
survived  at  Alexandria  long  enough  to  attract  attention.* 
But  in  the  course  of  the  third  century  the  rule  is  found 
operating,  that  the  neighbouring  bishops,  not  less  than  three, 
at  the  very  least  two,'  ought  to  be  present,  and,  of  course, 
preside  at  the  formal  election  and  instalment  of  a  bisliop. 
Many  reasons  recommended  some  such  arrangement.  But 
the  feeling  or  doctrine  that  bishops  only  could  make  a 
bishop  became  accepted  as  the  conclusive  and  all-sufficing 
reason,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when.  The  same  difficulty 
api)lie3  to  the  conception  of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
character  attaching  to  the  bishop  as  distinguished  from  the 

^  Sec  Hatch,  article  on  Ordination,  Dictionary  qf  Christian  AntiquilieSf  ii. 
p.  1603. 

^  Hicr.  Fp,  ad  Evang, 

•  The  presence  of  one  only  waa  regarded  as  indicating  somcthiii;?  unfair  or 
factious,  unless  special  circumstances  established  a  necessity,  and  absoit 
bishops  gave  written  consent.    See  Hefele,  ConeUienffocJiichte,  i.  p.  378. 
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presbyter.  The  formula  in  tfie  eiglith  book  of  the 
Apostolic  Co^istitutiims  (generally  referred  to  the  eaily  part 
of  the  fourth  century)  directs  the  deacons  to  hold  the 
gospel  over  the  hciid  of  the  new  hiahop  during  the  prayer : 
impoaition  of  hanila  is  not  Buggested.  As  the  relative  might 
of  the  bishop  grew,  his  distinct  order  or  grade  would  be 
assumed  as  self-evident 

The  priesthood  ascribed  to  bishops  and  presbyters  has 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  eucharist  (p.  232). 

Probably  election  by  the  church  had  been  the  original 
way  of  appointing  all  office-bearers,  Bul.'ject  perhaps,  as 
befure  indicated,  lo  considerable  initiative  and  control  on 
the  part  of  the  presiding  person  or  persons.  Under  the 
episcopal  constitution  we  now  find  the  bishop  practically 
nominating  to  the  presbyterate  and  other  offices;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  presbyterate,  at  least,  iu  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  and  inviting  their  consent.  That  consent  was 
seldom  likely  to  be  withheld  from  proposed  additions  to  a 
large  existing  staff,  the  names  proposed  being  in  most  cases 
previously  concerted  with  the  existing  clergy.  Naturally, 
therefore,  such  uoininations  assumed  eventuaUy  the  character 
of  authoritative  appointments. 

New  offices  were  added  during  our  period  to  meet  wants 
which  before  had  been  supplied  by  spontaneoas  zeal  of 
menibera,  or  which  were  arising  out  of  the  growth  of 
churches.  The  work  of  the  deacons  was  supplemented  by 
Bubdeacons,  the  rather  that  there  was  an  indifiposition  to 
extend  the  number  of  the  deacons  in  a  church  beyond  the 
seven  of  Acts  vl  Acolytes  (attendants)  took  up  other 
ministorial  duties.  Exorcists  dealt  with  persons  afflicted 
by  evil  spirits.  Readers  {lectcyres,  avayvaiffrai)  read  the 
appointed  portions  of  Scripture^  Doorkeepers  {osHarii, 
wXapot)  took  charge  of  the  place  of  meeting.  These  are 
the  recognised  orders  in  the  West.  In  the  East  the  exorcist 
was  not  regarded  as  holding  an  office,  bnt  as  the  subject  of  a 
gift ;  and  that  was  so  alno  in  the  West  as  late  as  Tcrtullian. 
On  the  other  band,  singers  (canlorea,  ■•p-dXTat)  seem  to  bare 
a  clerical  character  in  the  East  but  not  in  the  West,  and 
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fossores  (gravediggers)  come  into  view  as  functionaries,  but 
not  as  clergy.  Subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  door- 
keepers came  to  be  accepted  as  the  Western  arrangement, 
and  these  are  commonly  referred  to  as  minor  orders.^  The 
appointment  to  minor  orders  was  settled  generally  in  the 
bishop's  hands.  Cyprian's  practice  was  to  consult  his  clergy 
and  people  as  to  all  clerical  elections.  When,  during  his 
absence  in  time  of  persecution,  he  appoints  readers  and  a 
presbyter,  he  specifies  his  reasons  {Ep,  38  and  foL). 

The  place  given  to  women  as  regards  Church  service  is 
not  quite  clear.  There  were  deaconesses  or  female  servants 
of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  apparently  also  in 
the  age  of  Trajan  (Pliny's  Epistle).  But  widows  also  are 
referred  to  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  we  hear  only  of 
widows,  as  a  recognised  class  in  the  Church,  during  greater 
part  of  our  period.  As  widows  were  supported  by  the 
Church,  those  of  them  who  were  qualified  were  employed, 
e.^.,  in  instructing  female  aitechumens,  and  probably  in 
charitable  care  of  the  sick ;  and  they  appear  to  have  had  some 
charge  of  the  female  members.  This  arrangement  continued 
in  the  West  for  a  time.  But  in  the  East,  towards  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  deaconesses  appear  as  an  order  (Apost. 
Const,  iii  and  viii.),  and  receive  regular  ordination.  The 
first  General  Council  recognises  the  function,  but  seems 
to  forbid  ordination;  which,  however,  was  recognised  at 
Chalcedon*  (a.d.  451). 

^  According  to  the  later  and  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  subdeacona  are 
reckoned  to  the  sacred  oi-ders,  and  only  the  other  four  to  the  non-sacred. 
**  Clerus  minor"  occurs  first  in  De  HchaptismOt  c.  10  (aiiiong  Cyprian's  works — 
before  A.D.  260),  but  not  so  as  to  make  its  meaning  quite  definite.  In  the 
civic  arrangements  of  the  emj»ire,  the  name  "ordo"  was  commonly  applied 
to  the  body  of  persons  holding  recognised  rank  in  a  community ;  but  some- 
times it  signifies  **rank"  simply,  lower  as  well  as  higher.  The  same  holds  in 
substance  of  the  Greek  word  k\^/>os.  These  wonls  were  applied  in  Christian 
speech,  sometimes  to  express  any  rank  or  class,  but  more  usually  to  denote 
those  who  had  ])lace  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  were  distinguished 
in  that  way  from  the  Christian  plebs.  (Compare  **  classes  and  masses.") 
All  such  belonged  to  the  oido  (or  ordines),  Gr.  /cX^poy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  plebs  or  Xa6s. 

*  CofHiO.  Nic.  Can.  19 ;  C<mc  Chalc  Can.  15. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Discipline  aud  Schisms 

In  the  eaxlj  Christian  writings  of  the  West,  diseiplina 
denotes  the  conception  of  ordered  life  which  the  Church 
Btrove  to  impress  on  her  members.  In  moderu  use,  the 
word  BUggesta  the  printiiplea  and  proceeees  in  conformity 
with  which  (Jhurch  power  was  exerted  to  uphold  oiiier  and 
to  repress  tranBgression.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  word  here. 

Some  reference  has  ah'eady  been  made  to  it  in  speaking 
of  the  early  churches  (p.  42).  The  Church  had  from  the 
first  asserted  the  right  to  guard  its  character  by  exchiding 
scandalous  and  uuruly  persons  (1  Cor.  v.).  Sins  and 
imperfections  attached  to  Christians,  which  were  to  be 
borne  with,  aa  comioon  infiruiities;  and  they  could  be  the 
more  easily  borne  with  because,  at  least  virtually  and  in 
general,  they  were  confessed  and  regretted  from  week  to 
week.  But  there  were  scandalous  sins  which  implied  a 
deliberate  revolt  from  Christ's  rules,  or  a  cotispicuous  fall, 
under  prevailing  temptation,  from  the  standard  which 
Christians  were  bound  to  maintain.  In  such  cases,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  also  for  t)ie  sake  of 
maintaining  in  the  society  the  cherished  conception  of  their 
common  calling,  it  was  needful  that  the  sinner  should  be 
taught,  and  tliat  he  should  own,  how  he  had  separated  him- 
self from  his  Master  and  his  brethren  ;  and  it  was  needful 
that  the  Church  shoidd  have  some  ground  to  believe  in  tlie 
Beriousness  and  sincerity  of  repentance  before  proceeding  to 
restoration. 

Early  in  the  second  century  a  strong  disposition  existed 
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to  refuse  reatoiution  in  tlie  case  of  Bcandaloue  sins  cora- 
mitted  by  Chrbtmiia.  Murder,  sine  tif  impurity,  and 
apostasy,  or  lapse  into  idolatry,  were  chiedy  in  view.  The 
practice  thua  advocated  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
"  one  repentance  "  was  expreBsly  sanctioned  with  a  view  to 
forgiveness  and  Christian  standing — that,  namely,  which  is 
sealed  in  baptism ;  no  seciiid  repentance  ia  provided  for, 
nor  is  the  Church  authorised  to  accept  it.  It  was  admitted 
(usually  or  always)  that  persona  so  situated,  if  they  continued 
penitent  to  their  life's  end,  should  he  encouraged  to  hope  for 
eventual  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God ;  hut  they  had  lost 
their  standing  in  the  earthly  fellowship.  A  high  moral 
enthusiasm  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  defend  the  purity 
of  the  Church  inspired  this  practica  At  the  same  time, 
many  cases  must  have  occurred,  leading  men  to  question  the 
fitness  of  80  stern  a  rule;  and  moat  likely  the  practice  of 
different  churches  always  varied  in  some  degree,  but  with  a 
leaning  on  the  whole  to  severity.  Hermas  (Vis.  ii.  2) 
announces  a  second  repentance — i.e.  one  after  the  baptismal 
one — as  open ;  hut  he  connects  it  apparently  with  the 
special  circnmetaneea,^ — the  dispensation  was  about  to  close, 
and  this  exceptional  door  was  opened  by  the  Lord  on  that 
account.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Montanists 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  stricter  view  of  .the  Church's 
traditions  and  practice.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  advocacy  of  that  view  was  certainly  not 
Gon6ned  to  them.  On  the  other  hand.Diunysius  of  Corinth 
(Routh,  Hel.  Sat.  i.),  writing  to  the  Amaatrian  church, 
exhorts  them  to  receive  penitents  returning  from  fallfl  of 
any  kind. 

The  reception  of  such  penitents,  however,  even  where 
it  was  in  use,  was  regarded  as  something  remarkable  and 
difficult.  It  had  to  be  sought  by  confession  before  the 
church,  enforced  by  humiliation  and  supplication,  which 
continued  for  some  time,  and  was  regarded  as  a  satis- 
faction to  the  congregiition  and  also  to  God,  The  restora- 
tion was,  or  came  to  be,  by  stages,  which  towards  the 
end  of  the  period  appear  as  four :  the  penitents  take  their 
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place,  first,  as  vpoaKXaioi/re^,  frntta,  or  yeifiaXovre;,  in 
the  comi  before  the  door  of  the  church,  heseeching  those 
who  enter  to  pity  them  and  eiipport  their  apphcatiou; 
Beeond,  as  aiepotofievoi,  axidienies,  allowed  to  he  present  m  a 
remote  part  of  the  church  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  service 
to  hear  Scripture  and  sernion  ;  third,  as  imoTritTiov7f<s,  si(b- 
strati,  who  took  part  in  the  whole  service  to  which  cate- 
chumena  were  admitted,  kneeling  at  the  prayere;  fourth, 
as  avnardfievot,  con-iisientes,  who  witneBBed,  standing,  the 
ailminifltration  of  the  eucharist,  though  not  themselves  par- 
ticipating. After  this  came  formal  restjiration  by  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  participation  of 
the  eucharist  with  the  brethren.  From  various  notices  (e^. 
canons  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314,  and  Nice,  a.d.  325)  it  appears 
that  several  years,  aa  a  rule,  might  be  spent  in  the  three 
latter  stages.  But  some  discretion  was  left  to  the  bishops. 
And  while  these  prolonged  exercises  of  penitence  might  be 
held  up  as  the  ideal,  one  acquires  the  impression  that  in 
various  special  circumBtancea  the  process  was  very  greatly 
abridged.  In  particular,  the  intercession  of  coofeBBors 
(Christiana  undergoing  Buffering  for  their  faith)  was  allowed 
to  operate  on  the  side  of  leniency. 

Early  in  the  third  century  Callistus  of  Rome  (a.d.  218— 
223)  Banctioned  principles  which  many  reckoned  lux,  both 
in  regard  to  some  moral  questione  and  also  in  regard  to 
receiving  to  penitence  perBone  guilty  of  sins  of  impurity. 
HippolytuB  opposed  him  (lief.  ix.  12)'  on  this  as  well  aa 
on  doctrinal  points,  and  a  schism  appears  to  have  arisen  in 
the  Roman  church.  That  passed  away,  however,  and  the 
milder  practice  remained  in  force  at  Rome. 

Some  years  after  this  the  Declan  persecution  gave  occa- 
non  to  lively  discussion  of  the  Church's  duty  to  the  fallen. 
The  circumstances  have  been  referred  to  in  the  notice  of 
Cyprian  (p.  191).  The  immense  number  of  the  lapsed 
Tendered  the  quewtion  very  important :  it  also  created  a  great 
pressure  in  favour  of  laxity,  since  not  only  the  fallen,  but 
I  Origen  aUo  apjiaraDtlj  {dt  Oral.  viil.  10>  Terlullua,  u  ■  Uoctuiiit, 
■Migrtiaftlljr  dinoiuioed  the  Uxit;. 
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doubtless  also  many  of  their  friends,  desired  easy  terms  of 
restoration.  But  there  was  another  complication.  Cyprian's 
elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  (a.d.  248)  had  been 
opposed  by  five  presbyters,  who  thereafter  ordained  a  deacon 
by  their  own  authority,  and  set  themselves  to  embarrass  the 
action  of  the  bishop:  this  led  to  their  being  excluded  by 
Cyprian  from  church  fellowship.  Elements  of  controversy 
were  therefore  already  present:  and  when  the  persecution 
was  running  its  course,  fresh  matter  of  dispute  was  furnished 
by  the  confessors,  who  were  moved  to  issue  libelli  pads,  certi- 
ficates of  restoration,  sometimes  in  very  wholesale  terms ;  ^ 
and  Cyprian  speaks  of  thousands  of  such  certificates  issuing 
daily  (Ep,  20).  The  African  Christianity  was  very  respons- 
ive to  influences  of  this  kind.  According  to  Cyprian,  there 
was  something  like  a  popular  uprising  throughout  the  pro- 
vince to  constrain  the  guides  of  the  chui'ches  to  give  way 
{Bp,  27.  3).  Cyprian  seems  to  have  leant  originally  to  the 
severer  principle  in  cases  of  this  kind.  But  first  of  all  he 
insisted  on  delay  until  the  churches  with  their  bishops  and 
clergy  could  deliberately  examine  the  cases  and  make  the 
requisite  discriminations ;  *  later,  he  conceded  that  in  case  of 
apparent  approach  of  death,  the  confessions  of  persons  recom- 
mended by  confessors  might  be  received  by  presbyters  or 
deacons,  who  should  administer  the  eucharist  to  the  penitents. 
Next,  penitent  libellcUici  (see  p.  143,  n.  2),  as  the  less  flagrant 
offenders,  were  readmitted.  And,  finally,  the  general  restora- 
tion of  the  fallen,  who  were  penitent,  was  authorised  by  a 
Synod  (a.d.  252,  Cyp.  Ep,  57),  partly  on  the  ground  that 
fresh  persecution  seemed  impending,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  those  who  by  fidelity  in  a 
new  trial  might  still  be  enabled  to  retrieve  their  former  fall. 
Cyprian's  principle  on  the  whole,  therefore,  was  eventual 
restoration,  but  not  without  serious  discipline,  and  pro- 
longed evidence  of  penitence.  In  all  these  steps  Cyprian 
was  able  to  carry   with   him   the    bishops  of   the   African 

^  Communieel  ills  cum  suis^  CypriaD,  Ep.  14.     A  universal  form,  £p.  23. 
*  This  ho  contemplates  as  taking  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  ex- 
pressly including  the  laity. 
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prorince,  and  also  the  clergy  and  confessors  of  the  church 
of  Rome.^ 

Out  of  this  controversy  a  shortlived  schism  arose  at 
Carthage  under  a  counter-bishop,  the  dissidentB  being  on  the 
nde  of  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  fallen.*  A  more  dur- 
able division  took  place  at  £oine  in  the  opposite  interest. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Pabian,  bishop  of  Kome,  A.D. 
249,  the  chair  had  remained  vacant  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  the  presbyters  had  dealt  with  the  necessary  business  of 
the  church.  Among  these  presbyters,  a  distinguished  place 
was  held  by  Novatian,  a  man  in  high  repute,  some  of  whose 
writings  are  still  extant-  Otlicial  letters  from  Eome  to 
Cyprian  had  been  penned  by  him,  and  he  was  a  party 
to  the  approlwtion  accorded  by  Eome  to  Cyprian's  nieasuree. 
Kovatian  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  bishopric,  but  his 
party  proved  to  be  in  a  minority,  and  in  A.D.  251  Cornelius 
was  elected.  Novatian's  supporters  were  of  the  more  rigid 
party,  and  they  brought  accusations  of  laxity  against  Cor- 
nelius :  he  had  held  fellowship,  they  said,  with  fallen  bishops, 
and  had  received  the  unworthy  to  communion  from  inter- 
ested  motives.  This  party  had  influential  confessors  on 
their  side,  and  they  set  up  Novatian  as  coimt«r-bishop 
against  Cornelius.  Comeliua  excommunicated  them,  and 
laid  down  the  principle  that  all  sorts  of  fallen  persone 
should  be  received  to  peuilonce,  of  course  with  proper 
precautions.  Kovatian  aud  his  followers,  on  their  side,  fell 
back  on  the  principle  that  none  of  those  who  after  baptism 
fell  into  the  great  acts  of  sin,  regarded  as  deadly,  ought  t« 
be  restored  to  communion ;  to  do  so  was  to  usurp  God's  pre- 
rogative and  imperil  the  glory  of  the  Church.  Such  i)ersons 
are  to  bo  commended  to  the  divine  mercy,  which  they  may 
still  receive,  but  the  Church  is  not  authorised  to  readmit 
them.  Among  those  who  joined  Novatian  was  Novatus, 
a  leading  person  among  the  presbyters  who  had  opposed 
Cyprian    at    Carthage.      In  joining  Novatian,  he  went  from 

'  Tha  MO  of  Rome  noa  racaut  for  part  of  the  tinie,  but  tha  pmbjian 
ngntfied  thdr  »i)ptobBtioa  of  Cyprimi's  lino  of  Mtion. 

*  Tlu  Isadet  wu  Felitiuimus,  ■  dcacun,  uid  Fatlunatui  xu  the  bubop. 
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one  extreme  to  the  other.  But  Novatian  soon  lost  the 
eupporC  of  the  more  influential  Boman  confeBsore.  Cyprian 
aleo  promptly  acknowledged  CorneliuB,  aud  supported  him 
enet^ticaliy.  Some  bishops  countenanced  Novatian  ;  Fabiua 
of  Antioch  aud  Maroion  of  Aries  were  the  most  important ; 
and  Novatian  congregations  sprang  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  Church.  They  had  the  reputation  during  subsequent 
discusaionB  of  being  generally  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and 
they  continued  to  esist  for  some  centuries.' 

The  same  principles,  or  principles  nearly  as  severe,  con- 
tinued to  be  cherislied  by  many  who  did  not  feel  it  necesEary 
to  join  the  Novatiana,  and  in  some  branchea  of  the  Church 
sins  were  specified  which  were  too  grievous  to  admit  of 
restoration  even  on  deathbed.  In  the  church  of  Itome 
itself  fresh  troubles  broke  out  during  the  biehoprica  of 
Marcellna  and  Eusabius  (a.d.  307  fol.),  the  leader  of  opposi- 
tion being  one  Heraclius;  but  tliia  time  the  Roman  authori- 
ties seem  to  have  been  oppoatd  by  a  party  which  desired  to 
reduce  dissipUne  to  a  nullity.'  During  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  Peter,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  laid  down  rules 
which  contempLited  restoration  of  the  fallen  under  careful 
conditions  as  to  duo  manifestation  of  penitence.* 

In  more  than  one  of  these  debates  personal  ant^onism, 
or  jealousy,  was  tho  motive  of  division.  But  sensitiveness 
on  the  question  of  discipline,  involving  the  purity  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand  and  compassion  to  penitents  on 
the  other,  fiirniBhed  the  pretext  on  which  popular  parties 
were  formed.  On  this  subject  men  really  felt  strongly,  and 
BO  could  be  induced  to  take  decided  action. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  while  the  party  which 
condemned  the  admission  of  post-baptismal  repentance  seema 
at   first  sight  stem  aud  pitiless,  they  are  the  party  which 

'  In  the  Eaat  called  icoffopof,  which  WM  tho  nama  thsy  preferrwl. 

*  This  is  the  usual  intarprcUtion  of  the  inscription  in  the  cataciimba  ;  but 
a  quite  opposite  iDterjiTet&tion  ia  possible. 

*  The  schiBm  of  Mcletiuii,  bialiop  of  Ljcopolis,  who  took  upon  him  to 
ninrp  the  power  of  the  Ateiaodri&n  IJishop  (a.u.  S06),  M«niB  to  have  found  ■ 
preteit  in  theae  matten  of  di«ai|iline  ;  bat  no  oImt  ooutiut  of  [oinoiplea  ««a 
•vol  Ted. 
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more  fiilly  recognisea  the  distinction  between  the  Church's 
fuuction  and  the  Lord's.  According  to  them  the  Cliiirch 
either  had  uo  power  to  restore,  or  was  restrained  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  from  exerting  it,  in  tlie  cases  which  were  in 
question;  but  the  hope  of  salvation  to  the  penitent,  even  in 
this  painful  exclusion,  was  proclaimed.  On  tlio  other  side, 
the  admission  of  the  penitent  to  Church  privileges  was 
ftaeociated  with  the  belief  that  in  this  way  they  were  brought 
again  into  the  position,  and  under  the  influences  (not,  indeed, 
which  would  secure  salvation),  but  without  which  salvation 
ie  not  ordinarily  possible. 

The  schism  of  Donatua  in  Africa  will  be  noticed  under 
next  period. 

Heretical  Baptism 

Cyprian,  rf«  UnitaU  and  Epp.  7ft-76  j  on  the  other  side,  dt  Eelaptitmo, 
among  the  works  of  Cyprian.  BeiiBon,  Life  of  Uj/yrian,  Load.  1B!)8, 
and  article  in  IHct.  of  CkrutiuM  Biography,  voL  L 

Closely  connected  with  the  discussiona  just  referred  to 
1b  that  which  arose  regarding  the  baptism  of  heretics,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  referred   to  here. 

It  has  been  matter  of  general  agreement,  that  baptism  - 
u  an  ordinance  which  ought  to  be  administered  only  once 
in  the  history  of  a  disciple.  Cases,  indeed,  may  be  suggested 
in  which  it  can  be  plausibly  urged  that  a  second  or  suppld- 
mentary  baptism  might  be  reasonable.  But  these  plausi- 
bilities have  not  been  allowed  to  disturb  the  rule  that  the 
impressive  uniqueness  of  baptism,  as  standing,  once  for  all, 
at  the  outset  of  proposed  discipleship,  must  be  maintained. 
The  one  baptism,  however,  must  be  real  baptism.  And  bo 
the  question  what  should  be  takeu  for  real  baptism  lias  to 
be  dealt  with. 

With  the  deepening  impression  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  of  ber  function  as  alone  possessing  the 
ministrations  and  alone  constitutinj;  the  fellowship  through 
which  we  have  life,  it  was  easy  to  infer  that  no  Christian 
ordinance   oould    be    authentic    or  valid    unless    it   was 
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admiuistered  by  her  authority,  and  reached  the  individual 
through  her  ministers.  The  tendency,  in  fact,  was  all  this 
way ;  yet  in  regard  to  baptism  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple became  debatable. 

When  sects,  heretical  and  schismatical,  formed  them- 
selves, as  they  did  in  the  second  century,  all  or  most  of 
them  administered  baptism,  though  some  varied  the  form 
of  the  rite.  Sooner  or  later  some  persons  so  baptized 
joined  the  greater  Church,  doing  so,  no  doubt,  as  Chris- 
tians who  saw  reason  to  exchange  what  they  now  regarded 
as  a  less  satisfactory  form  of  Christianity  for  one  more 
perfect  or  more  authentic.  Some  of  these  sects  differed 
less  from  catholic  Christianity  and  some  more ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  one  rule  could  have  at 
once  obtained  as  to  the  recognition  which  Christianity 
so  initiated  was  to  receive.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
persons  who  came  over  in  such  circumstances  were  wel- 
comed as  Christians  who  needed  to  be  taught  the  way  of 
the  Lord  more  perfectly,  and  that  no  question  was  raised 
about  their  baptism,  unless  some  known  peculiarity  in  the 
ceremony,  or  in  the  words  used,  rendered  it  specifically 
questionable.  But  a  stronger  view  of  the  nullity  of  heretical 
baptism  had  developed  itself  by  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  had  formed  the  practice  in  some  churches,  while 
others  opposed  it. 

In  these  circumstances  Cyprian's  whole  influence  was 
directed  to  secure  uniformity,  at  least  in  Africa.  He  had 
developed  energetically  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  He  maintained  that  as  the  Church,  which  is  cath- 
olic, distinguished  from  all  diiSsidents,  is  alone  the  authentic 
fellowship  of  salvation,  and  in  it  alone  Christian  benefits 
are  elijoyed ;  therefore  any  Christianity  professed  outside  of 
it  is  spurious  and  null,  and  any  Christian  rites  professedly 
administered  outside  of  it  are  also  null.  Tliis  was  applied 
even  to  orthodox  sects  like  the  Novatians.  The  administra- 
tions of  such  separatists  are  an  offensive  mimicry.  Baptism 
in  their  case  is  no  baptism,  the  eucharist  is  no  eucliarist, 
martyrdom   is  no   martyrdom.       It   followed   that  persons 
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coming  from  such  sects'  to  the  Catholic  Church  were  really 
for  all  Christian  purpoees  unbaptizod,  and  must  now  be 
baptized  again.  The  question  of  baptism  was  the  important 
one.  There  was  no  need  to  discuse  the  value  of  the 
eucharist,  as  received  in  a  heretical  or  acbismatic  sect,  be- 
cause henceforth  the  convert  would  receive  it  in  the  catholic 
way.  But  if  baptism  was  not  readiuinistered,  the  Church 
would  acknowledge  the  convert  to  be  baptized  already,  i.e, 
would  concede  that  the  heretical  baptism  was  baptism.  ■ 
Cyprian  of  Carthage  and  Stephen  of  Rome  took  sides 
one  another  on  this  point. 

Cyprian  appealed  to  the  tradition  of  his  church,  for  it 
was  important  to  maintain  that  the  practice  had  been  so 
from  the  beginning.  He  refers  to  a  council  held  by 
Agrippinua,*  a  predecessor  at  Carthage,  which  sanctioned 
his  view, — although  this  seems  to  imply  diversity  of  prac- 
tice as  even  then  existing.*  Apparently  Callistua  of  Rome 
(218-223)  had  sanctioned  rebaptism;  but  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  his  church,  as  Hippolytus  maintains  (liff.  ix. 
12).  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  rebaptizing  obtained 
in  Cappadocia  and  neighbouring  regions,  and  it  was  sanc- 
tioned as  ancient  praetice  by  synods  at  Synnada  and 
Iconium  (perhaps  before  a.d.  236).  Meanwhile  an  opposite 
practice  was  in  use,  certainly  at  Rome,  and,  no  doubt,  in 
many  other  churches.  Cyprian  himself  seems  conscions  1 
that  his  argument  from  tradition  and  history  is  not  con-  | 
elusive;  his  main  strength  ia  in  his  church  theory.  I 

Those  who  took  the  other  side  regarded  baptism,  | 
though  administered  by  heretical  hands,  as  substantially 
valid,  requiring  only  to  be  completed  by  accession  to  the 
authentic  Church.     Such  accession  took  place  by  the  cod- 

>  /.«.  bkptiisd  in  them.  PcrrDrli  bajitbral  in  Ab  Catliolic  Churth.  iwiried 
B  sway  by  hereay,  snd  afterwiirds  returning,  had  betn  truly  btptizeO,  anil  *a 
■  itceded  only  to  be  rvcvired  an  pfoileuts. 
*  Data  uncerUiD,  n.o.  iffO  I  21S I 

■ADgastine  diiKg«sls  that  Agrirpiniu  and  hU  ronnfil  introdured  tlw 
practlM  of  rebii|)tulng  those  vho  had  bern  bapti(«<j  in  heresy.  But  Uitt 
lutr  U  probably  an  infetenoe  from  wbat  Angoitius  beliared,  rather  IImd  ft 
bet  nuting  on  ■rideootb 
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feiSdioQ  and  subinissioa  of  the  convert,  and  the  impoeitiou 
of  the  biahop'B  hands.*  Cyprian  did  not  believe  that  tlio 
difference  afforded  a  grouud  fur  breaking  off  communion 
between  bishops.  But  it  seemed  to  him  so  important  in 
connection  with  church  principles,  that  he  felt  justified 
in  doing  bia  utmost  to  inaintuin  it. 

Cjpriiin's  case  is  summed  up  in  the  treatise  de  Unitate, 
\  oompoaed  before  this  dispute  broke  out  (c.  11):  "They 
suppose  that  they  baptize,  although  lliere  can  be  no  baptism 
but  the  one  j  whea  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  Ufe, 
they  offer  the  grace  of  the  living  and  saving  water.  In  their 
hands  men  are  not  cleansed  but  rather  defiled ;  their  sins  are 
not  purged,  but  rather  heaped  up.  That  kind  of  nativity 
generates  children  not  to  God  but  to  the  devil  Those 
who  are  brought  forth  from  unbelief  lose  the  grace  of  faith; 
those  cannot  come  tu  the  rewards  of  peace  who  have  broken 
the  peace  of  God  by  the  fury  of  discord."  Besides  arguing 
in  general  from  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  ha  maintained 
{Ep.  72.  1,  73.  7)  that  baptism,  as  it  includes  forgiveness 
of  sins,  was  granted  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  on  behalf  of  the 
episcopate  and  those  in  union  with  them,  was  therefore 
valid  only  aa  administered  with  their  sanction.  Keasoning 
ad  fiomintm,  he  pointed  to  the  admission  of  his  opponents, 
that  in  the  cases  debated,  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands  was  needful ;  hut  that  meant  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  lacking  from 
the  heretical  baptism,  how  could  it  be  baptism  at  all  /  It 
might  be  a  kiud  of  external  judaical  ceremony;  but  that 
was  alL  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  the  faith  pro- 
fessed at  such  baptisms  might  be  that  of  the  Church,  But 
this  was  not  sufficient ;  besides,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
doubtful.  In  coses  where  the  baptism  was  merely  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  could  be  sure  what  the  faith 
was?  Finally,  the  argument  from  history  or  ust^e,  and 
from  the  ccltisisteocies  of   church  practice  in  dealing  with 

'  This  wns  s  rite  applied  in  mkoj  wajg  ;  in  sll  iu  ajijiluntions  it  signified 
tha  Church's  recognition  of  the  candidate's  pQr[ia&^,  and  her  benediction  ia 
ODOneatioii  with  it 
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the  array  of  conceivable  cases,  was  handled  by  Cyprian  with 
great  energy,  strengtb,  and  effect 

Stephen,  who  ancceeded  Cornelius  at  Rome,  upheld  the 
practice  of  hia  church,  and  strove  to  impoae  it  on  others. 
He  sent  letters  to  the  East  threatening  to  break  communion 
with  those  who  should  persist  in  rebaptizing,  and  he  necea- 
sarily  came  into  collision  with  Cyprian  on  the  aubject. 
PosaJbly  Stephen  was  willing  to  find  a  pretext  for  doing 
BO,  The  inilueuce  of  Cyprian  waa  becoming  extraordinarily 
great,  and  in  bis  letters  to  Rome  his  tone  of  friendly  inde- 
pendence and  of  plaiu-spoken  counsel,  verging  on  iujunction, 
could  hardly  be  welcome.  Cornelius  had  owed  too  much 
to  Cyprian  fur  vigorous  support  against  Novatian,  to  he 
willing  to  break  with  him  ;  but  Stephen  may  have  thouglit 
the  time  was  come  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  reduce  the 
African  bishop  to  hia  proper  place.  Stephen  maintained 
that  be  bad  on  bis  side  ancient  custom  ^especially  the 
tradition  of  Peter's  see,  which  ought  certainly  to  prevail. 
He  referred  also  to  Paul's  rejoicing  in  the  preacliing  of  the 
gospel,  even  if  preached  through  envy.  The  main  position 
waa  that  the  efficacy  of  the  one  baptism  depends  not  on 
the  admiuistratora,  but  on  the  institution  of  Chriat.  Those 
who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  even  by  heretics, 
have  been  validly  baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  baptized 
again. 

On  the  priuciplee  then  received  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Cyprian  had  the  better  argument.  For  both  sides 
admitted  the  theory  of  church  unity  which  Cyprian  ex- 
pounded. And  if  the  principle  is  to  be  admitted  in  regard 
to  church  institutiona  that  the  mstitution  ia  Christ's  whoever 
may  administer  it,  then  it  cannot  be  confined  to  baptism ;  it 
must  be  extended  to  all  those  institutions,  those  sacraments 
as  Borne  reckons  them, — confirmation  and  orders,  as  well  as 
enchariat, — to  which  Romanism  declioes  to  apply  it.'  Arch- 
bishop Benson  poiuts  out  that,  accoi'ding  to  Cyprian,  the  visible 

*  Tha  argumCDta  hj  nbioh  •  distinct 
nenta  U  lapportiHi  nay  be  saen,  iniei 
1.106. 


on  bc>lwei-n  hnpiisra  nnd  other 
aiia.  In  Herele,  OunfilitTigMiJiichit, 
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Church  incluili^H  the  woreb  moral  siimer,  in  ox^iectation  ]f  his 
poniteucy,  but  excliiilea  the  moat  virtuous  nni  orthodox 
baptizud  Christiau  who  hud  not  bceii  baptized  by  a  catholio 
minister.^  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  But  apart  from  that, 
CTprian  had  a  right  to  aitlc,  Was  the  virtuous  person  baptized  ? 
just  as  the  archbishop  claimed  the  right  to  ask  in  r^^rd 
to  the  most  virtuous  dissenting  minister,  Waa  h«  ordained  ? 

But  it  was  a  happy  inconBistenoj  which  the  lioman 
tradition  in  this  case  carried  down  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  later  Church ;  and  it  proved  to  be  possible  to 
theorise  it,  without  sacrificing  the  exclusive  attitude  towards 
heretics  and  sobismatioa  on  which  both  aides  laid  so  much 
steess. 

The  dispute  was  hot  while  it  laRted.  Stephen  denounced 
Oypriao  as  a  false  Christ,  a  false  apostle,  and  a  deceitful 
worker ;  while  Cyprian  referred  to  his  oppoiu'nte  aa  aiding 
Antichrists;  and  Firmilianof  Cu.>Barea, making  common  cause 
with  Cyprian,  told  Stephen  that  in  trying  to  cut  off  others 
from  the  Church's  unity,  ha  had  cut  off  himself.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  meanwhile  exerted  himself  to  bring  about 
mutual  toleration  (Eueeb.  Hist.  Ecel.  viL  5). 

At  this  stage  the  opposing  theories  were  boldly  and 
roundly  asserted ;  Cyprian  was  for  rebaptizing  tiie  disciple 
even  of  the  most  orthodox  schismatic  sect ;  and  Steplien, 
apparently,  was  against  rebaptiziug  tlie  disciple  even  of  the 
most  heterodox,  and  was  prepurcd  to  accept  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  without  reference  to  the  Trinity.  After 
the  death  of  Stephen  the  conflict  died  out,  each  church 
maintuining  its  own  custom  But  probably  the  weight  of 
authori  til  live  practice  wiia  already  against  rebaptiziug. 
Moreover,  cases  liifTered,  and  in  many  cases  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  that  the  man  proposing  to  come  over  to 
orthodoxy  was  still  iiubaptized,  offended  against  common 
sense.  The  Eoman  view  gained  the  day,  but  with  slight 
modifications.  The  synod  of  Aries  (A.n.  314)  decided  that 
Iwptiam  in  heresy  should  be  recognised,  if  it  appeared  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  owned  in  the  administra-- 
I  Smith,  Did.  ttfChrulian  Biogratihy,  i.  7S3. 
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tliion.  The  great  council  of  Nicea,  however,^  seemed  to 
^  sanction  a  construction  of  this  decision  which  questioned 
( the  validity  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  sects  regarded  as 

unsound  with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  even  though  the  formula 
t  prescribed  in  Matt.  xxviiL  had  been  used  in  the  administra- 
'  tion.  With  this  qualification,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is 
:  debatable,  the  practice  advocated  by  Stephen  was  ultimately 
>    acquiesced  in  by  the  Church. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

Makicheism 

I.  de  Beansobre,  Hist.  erU,  d$  ManichSe  et  du  MamchAsmej  Amst.  1734. 

FlUgel,  Mans  Leipz.  1862. 

While  the  Christian  religion  was  settling  itself  on  fixed 
lines,  the  problem  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  was  sug- 
gesting new  efforts  of  religion-building.  Manicheism  took 
origin  in  the  third  century.  This  form  of  dualism  did  not 
seriously  afifect  the  Christianity  of  the  empire  until  the 
fourth  century ;  from  that  time  it  appears  and  reappears, 
though  carefully  suppressed  by  Church  and  State  whenever 
it  became  visible.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  not  a  Chris- 
\  tian  heresy,  but  an  extra-Christian  religion.  Yet  some 
appropriation  of  the  name  and  the  institutions  of  Jesus 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  Mani  himself ;  and  this  element 
may  have  been  expanded  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples,  as 
Manicheism  moved  westwards,  and  made  its  appeal  to  the 
Christians  of  the  Eoman  world. 

Mani  (or  Manes)  was  a  Persian,  bom  about  A.D.  216. 
He  found  Parsism  in  power,  as  the  popular  and  the  State 
religion.  Mani  appears  also  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father  some  ideas  which  traced  up  to  materialistic  and 
magical  elements  of  Babylonian  idolatry ;  and  elements  of 
Buddhism  have  been  recognised  in  his  system,  connected, 
doubtless,  with  the  journeys  in  far  eastern  regions  which 
he  is  said  to  have  undertaken.  He  felt  in  himself  the 
impulse  to  take  ground  as  a  religious  innovator.  Like 
Mahomed  afterwards,  he  claimed  to  be  the  last  and  greatest 
prophet,  and  he  sent  forth  emissaries  to  preach  in  his  name. 
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Eventually  he  rpturned  to  Persia  and  aimed  at  grpnt  things 
there;  hut  religious  antipathies  and  political  suepiciona 
became  too  strong  for  him,  and  sometime  after  27 
cruelly  put  to  death.  His  disciples  ftlso  were  bitterly  per- 
secuted. But  the  man  had  impressed  his  followers,  and 
his  ways  of  thinking  could  appeal  with  force  to  many 
minds.  Manicheism  was  nowhere  adopted  as  a  national 
faith,  or  as  the  characteristic  religion  of  a  rac&  But  as  a 
sect,  it  maintained  a  prolonged  existence  in  the  East,  having 
its  centre  at  Babylon  and  afterwards  at  Samartand,  and 
stretching  out  to  India  and  China. 

Manicheism  appeared  in  the  Boman  Empire  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  and  created  active  discnseion 
during  the  fourth.  It  made  itself  known  as  an  ascetic 
religion  resting  on  divine  revelation,  claiming  to  embody 
the  true  view  of  the  univerBO,  and  the  true  securities  for 
human  welfare  in  a  future  life.  Further,  it  professed  to 
embody  a  corrected  Christianity,  which  it  naturally  claimed 
to  complete  as  well  as  to  purify.  Hence  it  appealed  to 
passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  but  it  regarded  sll 
these  as  more  or  less  corrupted.  The  canonical  books  of 
the  sect  were  certain  wiitings  of  Mani.  The  recognised 
officials  were  (1)  teachers  (twelve,  apparently,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  apostles — one  of  whum  might  specially 
represent  Mani);  (2)  bishops  (seventy -two  according  to 
Anguatine);  and  (3)  presbytera.  The  adherents  of  the 
sect  fell  into  two  classes,  electi  and  avr/itorcs.  The  elect 
abstained  from  animal  food  and  wine,  from  material  occupa- 
tions and  labours,  and  from  marriage ;  they  might  not  injure 
even  plant  life,  and  therefore  their  vegetable  food  must  not 
be  gathered  by  their  own  hands,  but  be  sujiplied  to  them 
by  the  avdit&fes,  and  they  were  bound  to  freqnent  and 
rigorous  fasting.  The  avdi'ores,  who  were  imperfect  mem- 
bers, might  engage  in  the  ordinary  relations  and  occufMions 
of  society;  but  in  addition  to  the  obeervanee  of  moral  rules, 
were  expected  to  put  no  animal  to  death,  to  prefer 
■imple  and  retiied  life,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
elect,  and  pay  them  great  respect     The  intercession  of  the 
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elect  waa  supposed  to  avail  vicariously  for  tbo  welfare  of 
the  comparatively  imperfect  auditores.  Augustine  was  led 
to  Huspect  that  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  make-believe 
existed  among  the  Manichean  elect,  and  he  mentions  cir- 
oumatances  which  had  produced  that  impression.  But  in- 
consistency might  exist  in  some  degree,  and  still  more  it 
might  be  imputed  by  opponents,  without  supplying  any  good 
ground  for  doubting  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the 
sect  in  general. 

There  could  be  no  great  show  of  external  evidence  for 
Maui's  claims  to  be  a  medium  of  revelation.  The  sect 
must  have  made  way,  therefore,  on  the  strength  either  of 
its  theory  of  the  universe,  which  might  be  reckoned  credible 
and  impressive,  or  of  its  system  of  life  and  worship,  which 
might  be  accepted  as  worthy  and  helpful. 

The  force  with  which  the  conception  of  the  world,  as  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  two  originally  ojiposed  and  irrecon- 
cilable principles,  is  able  at  some  times  to  lay  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men,  has  here  one  more  illustration.  The  life 
enjoined  on  his  followers  by  Mani  was  based  on  a  system  of 
dualism,  fanciful  in  its  details,  but  possessing  some  important 
distinctive  features.  It  diiTered  from  the  system  of  Zoroaster 
in  a  more  intense  conception  of  the  entanglement  in  evil  in 
which  human  spirits  are  involved,  and  also  in  the  stress  it 
laid  upon  a  redemptive  process,  and  a  life  conformed  to  that 
process.  From  Christianity  it  differed,  not  merely  in  its 
dualism,  but  especially  in  the  demand  it  made,  that  the 
elements  of  evil  in  the  world  should  be  fixed  as  concrete 
material  things,  and  should  bo  precisely  named  and  num- 
bered. Then  the  true  life  must  shape  itself  in  opposition  to 
these  things,  and  by  deliverance  from  them.  Anything  less 
concrete  and  less  material  than  this  would  have  seemed  to 
Mani  unreal,  missing  the  snhstautials  and  going  astray  among 
shadows.  Yet  along  with  this  he  enjoined  the  usual  moral- 
ities, mostly  in  the  negative  form. 

Good  and  evil,  in  this  system,  are  identified  with  light 
and  darkness,  also  with  purer  and  more  impure  Bubstance, 

The  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  each 
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witb  its  personal  king,  Bland  over  against  one  another.  A 
time  arrives  when  the  kiugduni  ot  darkness  makes  its  effort 
against  the  kingdom  of  hght.  The  first  uiaii,  who  is  God's 
firatborn,  leads  the  five  pure  elements  into  war  against  the 

■powers  of  evil;  he  is  overthrown,  but  eventually  deUvercd; 
yet  a  part  of  his  light  has  been  carried  off  captive  hy  the 
^  darkness.  With  a  view  to  extricate  tlis  captive  nature,  tbe 
God  of  light  causes  tlie  universe  we  know  to  be  organised. 
The  object  of  its  Uving  processes,  at  least  of  its  plant  life,  is  to 

»a£Ford  channels  by  which  the  captive  element  may  physically 
make  its  escape  from  tbe  elements  of  darkness  which  detain 
IL  Along  the  zodiac  the  particles  of  light,  as  they  escape, 
Teach  the  sun  and  moon,  where  they  are  purified  and  passed 
on  to  their  proper  home.  Tbe  sun  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
first  man  (Jesus  impotibilis) ;  the  moon,  of  tlie  mother  of  life, 
through  whom  he  came  into  existenea  And  those  two 
luminaries  are  ships  which,  moving  in  the  sky,  carry  on  the 
processes  of  redemption.  Against  all  this  the  Prince  of 
darkness  creates  man,  in  whom  the  captive  element  of  light, 
so  far  as  avaihihle,  ia  concentrated,  hut  fat-ally  entangled 
with  sensuality,  covetousncaa,  and  sin;  so  that  every  man 
may  be  regarded  as  having  a  soul  that  is  akin  to  goodness, 
rat  also  an  evil  one.  Generation  expresses  the  line  along 
|rhich  the  Prince  of  darkness  would  liave  evil  triumph  in 
1  history.  But  the  powers  of  light  join  battle  on  this 
reua  of  human  history  and  charaeter,  so  that  here  tbe 
boral  element  comes  in.  In  addition  to  mere  physical 
processes  by  which  light  ia  either  held  captive  or  is  emanci- 
pated, human  thought  and  choice  now  come  into  play ;  the 
unconscious  world-process  has  added  to  it  the  element  of 
conscious  effort;  but  largely  in  the  way  of  calliMg  men  to 
recogni.se  tbe  projier  physical  distinctions,  and  to  give  effect 
to  them.  Prophets  also  have  appeared  in  the  world,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  kingdimi  of  ligiit ;  hut  not  Moses  and  the 
Jewish  prophets;  for  Judaism,  like  heathenism,  is  on  the 
side  of  darkness,  and  Manes  rejected  tbe  Old  Testament,  no 
i^oubt  because  it  frankly  owns  the  good  of  material  life. 
)  appeared,  docetically,  in  the  form  of  a  human  body; 
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but  his  teaching  has  been  corrupted  and  misrepresented  by 
his  followers.  Still,  in  all  these  ways  men  have  been 
invited  and  attracted  to  a  way  of  life  in  which  their 
better  soul  may  escape  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  of 
matter.  Finally,  Mani,  the  last  and  greatest  prophet,  ap- 
pears as  the  Paraclete  of  Jesus  and  the  true  guide  of  men. 

Men  are  to  experience  this  redemption  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mani,  by  due  separation  from  the  sensual  and  the 
material,  and  by  appropriating — eating,  in  fact — the  crea- 
tures which  yield  elements  of  light  Full  members  of  the 
Manichean  church  (electi)  accepted  a  threefold  seal, — signa- 
culum  oris,  which  implied  renunciation  of  animal  food  and 
wine,  as  well  as  of  impure  speech ;  sigTuiumlum  manvs,  which 
implied  all  possible  abstinence  from  activity  about  the 
material  things  and  interests  of  the  world ;  and  signaciUum 
sinvs,  which  implied  complete  chastity.  Severe  fastings  and 
regulated  prayers,  with  sacred  washings,  were  also  enjoined ; 
the  prayers  were  addressed,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  God,  to 
the  kingdom  of  light,  to  angels,  and  to  Mani  himself.  The 
auditores,  or  catechumens,  as  already  stated,  were  much  less 
stringently  treated ;  and  many  adherents  of  the  sect  were 
content  to  remain  in  this  stage,  and  were  allowed  to  believe 
that  they  might  in  this  way  attain  Manichean  salvation. 
The  worship  in  which  the  auditores  joined  seems  to  have  been 
unimpressive  and  bare.  In  March  a  festival  was  held 
(replacing  the  Easter  of  the  Christians),  in  which  an  empty 
pulpit  or  desk  (Bema),  representing  the  authority  of  Mani  as 
teacher,  was  devoutly  venerated.  For  the  elect  a  baptism 
with  oil,  and  an  observance  modelled  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  said  to  have  been  in  use. 

This  system  may  have  been  welcome  to  some,  because 
it  reduced  the  mysteries  of  good  and  evil  to  concrete  and 
tangible  forms ;  also  because,  in  its  own  way,  it  turned  the 
world  into  a  parable  of  the  great  struggle,  and  a  source  of 
endless  allegories  to  set  it  forth.  Besides  this,  it  could  be 
so  propounded  as  to  awaken  expectation  of  a  progressive 
enlightenment,  in  the  course  of  which  the  neopliyte's  diffi- 
culties would  gradually  melt  away,  and  a  deeper   secret 
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meaning  would  appear.  This  was  one,  perhaps  the  main, 
motive  which  drew  Augustine  to  listen  to  the  teaching.  In 
due  time  he  saw  it  to  be  pretentious  and  baseless. 

An  edict  of  Diocletian,  dated  at  Alexandria  (perhaps  of 
the  year  287),  authorises  the  suppression  of  Manicheism.  ( 
During  the  following  century  it  grew  in  various  provinces  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  Africa.  From  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  i.  edicts  were  issued  agaiust  it  by  Christian  emperore, 
and  it  was  sedulously  Buppressed.  The  tendency  to  distort 
Christianity  in  the  Manichean  direction  continued,  however, 
to  exist,  and  showed  itscU  in  new  forms  in  various  later 
fleets. 

In  the  intention  of  its  founder,  and  according  to  the  ', 
main  drift  of  its  teaching,  Manicheism  was  not  a  version  of 
Christianity  ;  it  was  a  new  religion,  claiming  to  be  universal, 
which  had  appropriated  some  Christian  elements,  and  espe- 
cially bad  found  a  place  for  Jesus  in  its  account  of  the 
divine  plan.  But  the  name  of  Jesus  comes  with  power 
wherever  it  docs  come ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  its 
adherents,  especiidly  in  the  West,  Manicheism  may  have 
been  practically  a  Christian  heresy.  It  embwlied  from  the 
first  the  aspiration,  so  remarkable  and  so  pathetic,  after  a 
lite  above  the  sensuaL  In  that  form  its  founder  proposed 
to  find  and  to  embrace  a  better  part.  And  as  glimpses  of  a 
redeeming  care  and  power  in  connection  with  Jesus  crossed 
its  teaching,  it  is  possible  that  Christ  found  fiis  own  some- 
times  even  among  the  Manicheana. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

The  Church  in  the  Christian  Empire  and  beyond 

BrogHe,  U£glue  et  r Empire  Romain  au  IVme  Steele,  Paris,  1866.  W. 
Bright,  History  of  the  Church  SlS-4^1,  London,  1869.  Sohms, 
Kirchengeschichte  in  Abriss,  1888.  Giljbon,  Decline  and  Fall. 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  folio,  Venice,  1732,  vols,  iv.-vi. 

A.    THE    EMPERORS 

In  A.D.  313  Constautine  and  Licinius  divided  the  empire 
between  them.  Both  of  them  at  that  time  announced  a 
policy  of  toleration,  though  Licinius  some  years  later 
became  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Church.  In  323  Licinius 
was  overthrown,  and  from  that  time  Constautine  reigned 
alone.  His  victory  decided  also  the  religious  question. 
The  ruler  of  the  world  became  the  patron  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

During  the  rest  of  the  period  three  families  successively 
supplied  rulers  for  the  empire,  viz.  that  of  Coustantiue, 
that  of  Valentinian,  and  that  of  Theodosius. 

Constantino  I.  died  in  a.d.  337.     He  was  succeeded  bv 

his  three  sons,  Cons  tan  tine,  Constantius,  and  Constans ;  but 

at  the  death  of  Constautine  (a.d.  340),  Constans  assumed  tlio 

government  of  his  provinces  also;  and  when,  in   a.d.  351, 

Constans  fell  in  battle,  Constantius  became  sole  ruler.     In 

A.D.  361   he  was  on  the  verge  of  war  against  his  cousin 
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Julian;  for  the  legioiiK  of  Gaul,  wlieri;  Juliao  commanded, 
had  saluted  bini  as  Augustus,  and  Constantiiis  would  neither 
share  the  empire  nor  resign  it.  At  the  critical  moment, 
however,  Constantius  died,  and  Julian  succeeded  without  a 
struggle.  He  declared  himself  a  worshipper  of  the  old  gods, 
and  made  his  famous  effort  to  rehabilitate  paganism.  In 
lees  than  two  years  he  died  in  battle  against  the  Persians, 
and  hja  projects  fell  with  him. 

After  the  short  reign  of  Jovian  (a.i>.  36:1-364),  Valen- 
tinian  inaugurated  a  second  dynasty.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  was  orthodox  according  to  the  standard  of  those 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  was  fairly  tolerant  in  religious 
matters.  Leaving  the  East  to  his  brother  Valens,  he  ruled 
the  West  till  his  death,  A.D.  375.  His  sons — Gratian  by 
his  first  wife,  and  Valentinian  by  his  second;  the  first  a 
youth,  the  second  a  child — became  joint  emperors  of  the 
West.  In  coimection  with  the  insurrection  of  Maximus  in 
A.D.  383,  Gratian  was  put  to  death;  but  Maximus  accepted 
Valentinian  u.  as  his  colleague,  aud  ruled  for  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wa.'j  overthrown  aud  put  to 
death  by  Tbeodosius.  Valentinian  ii.,  supported  by  Theo- 
dosiuB,  continued  to  be  nominal  sovereign  of  the  West  until 
another  insurrection  in  a.d.  392  led  to  his  death  also. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  Valens  reigned  from  A.D.  364 
to  378.  In  church  affairs  he  was  an  active  Arian;  in 
those  of  the  State  the  weakness  of  his  government  was  re- 
vealed when  the  pressure  of  the  Goths  upon  the  frontier 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Valens  fell  in  the  great  battle  of 
Adrianople ;  and  he  left  the  Eastern  empire  in  extreme 
danger.  Gratian,  who  was  still  a  youth,  and  whose  hands 
were  full  with  Western  troubles,  could  do  little  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  in  the  East.  Happily  for  the  State  he  called 
in  Theodosius,  who  became  emperor  in  the  East,  A.D. 
379. 

Theodosiua  L  founded  a  third   dynastj.     He  belonged 

a  notable  Spanish  family  ;    and   perhaps  his  occasional 

bursts  of  furious  passion,  his  resolute  orthodoxy,  and  his  dis- 

poBitioD  to  repress  heresy  by  jjersecution,  were  all  connected 
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with  his  Spanish  blood.  However  that  may  be,  his  courage 
and  success  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  He 
brought  the  Gothic  wars  to  au  end,  rentored  the  order  of  the 
State,  and  vigorously  discouraged  Arianism.  In  A.D.  388 
he  went  to  the  aid  of  Valentioian  II.,  who  was  then  assailed 
by  MaximuB.  In  A.D.  394  he  once  more  invaded  the  Weat 
to  overthrow  Eugenius,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Valentinian.  After  achieving  a  complete  victory 
TheodosiuB  died  in  the  Weat,  A.D.  395. 

The  empire,  East  and  Weat,  had  been  for  a  moment 
reunited  in  his  person ;  at  his  death  it  was  again  divided. 
Arcadius  (a.d.  395-408),  Theodosius  ll.  (a-D.  408-450), 
and  Pulcheria  (to  a.d.  453)  i-eprescnted  the  line  of  Theo- 
dosius I.  in  the  East;  in  the  Weat,  Honorius  (A.D.  395-423) 
and  Valentinian  III.  (a.d,  425-455), 

So  far  therefore  the  form  of  the  Boman  Empire  bad 
been  maintained,  and  up  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.  its 
dignity  and  strength  might  seem  to  have  not  yet  failed. 
But  decay  was  going  on ;  feeble  rulers  paralysed  the  State 
more  than  strong  rulers  could  invigorate  it ;  and  the  impulses 
which  propelled  the  barbarians  into  the  empire  never  ceased 
to  operate.  In  the  West,  especially,  revolts  and  invasions 
followed  one  another.  In  Africa  the  revolt  of  Firmus 
(A.D.  372-374)  and  that  of  Gildo  (a,d.  336-398)  pre- 
luded the  conquests  of  the  Vandals  {from  A.D.  428).  Italy 
was  invaded  by  Alaric,  by  PiadagaiBUB,  by  Attila.'  Gaul 
and  Spain, after  being  overrun  by  various  tribes,  were  restored 
to  nominal  connection  with  the  empire,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  left  Italy,  and  who  posed  in  Gaul  as  the 
allies  of  Rome.  But  in  the-'je  provinces  civilisation  had  been 
shaken  to  its  base,  and  their  inhabitants  had  learned  that 
Eome  could  no  longer  protect  loyalty  or  reward  it  Britain, 
which  had  sent  various  usurpers  to  the  Continent,  finally 
resolved  to  provide  for  its  own  safety ;  and  so  did  Armories. 
Honorius  sanctioned  the  arrangement :  but  as  regards  Britain, 
the  Saxons  were  soon  to  come  and  take  possession.  The  sack 
e  litul  Texed  the  Eastern  smpira  for 


The  lut  in  A.s.  4G1  or  452.     Vli. 
jutn  befwe,  and  had  invaded  Gaul  ii 
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of  Rome  by  AUric  in  a.d.  410,'  and  the  devastatiug  con- 
quests of  Attila  (453),  resounded  through  the  wurld  as 
the  knell  of  Eoman  glory.  Hot  only  the  whole  West,  hut 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  re- 
peatedly wasted  by  these  calamitous  invaaions.  For  the 
present  the  Asiatic  and  the  Egyptian  proviuees  were  more 
fortunate. 

The  period  ends,  therefore,  in  political  confusion  and 
social  misery.  But  at  the  beginning  it  promised  well.  To 
Christians,  iu  particular,  the  accession  of  Coostantine  must 
have  seemed  moat  propitious.  God  had  raised  up  for  thuni 
a  great  deliverer ;  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  now  a  servant 
of  Christ;  his  arm  had  proved  strong  to  conquer  peace  and 
to  maintain  it.  Iu  those  days  it  seemed  as  if,  under 
Christian  ttufi]iices,  the  empire  might  eeaay  a  new  career, 
more  benignant  atid  not  les^  prosperous  than  of  old.  A 
hundred  years  later  Christian  pens  were  busy  in  esplain- 
ing  that  the  Uonmn  State  was  too  bad  to  be  saved,  too 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  principles  of  earth  and  sin  to  escape 
from  overthrow.' 


B.   THE   CODRCH   M   TRASBITIOIT 

ChrifitianB  must  have  multiplied  rapidly  during  the 
third  century,  particularly  after  the  accession  of  Gallienus;* 
doubtless  at  the  end  of  the  century  they  were  still  very 
much  in  the  minority;*  hut  they  were  a  very  compact, 
resolute,  and  growing  minority  ;  they  alone,  indeed,  were 
Bure  of  their  ground,  and  confident  of  their  future.  Tlieir 
progress,  whatever  the  rate  of  it  may  have  been,  was -un- 
doubtedly impressing  the  minds  of  many  who  were  not 
Christians.     It    roused    the    advisers  of    Diocletian    to  try 

>  That  by  Ooneerio  the  Vwidi!  followed,  A.n.  466. 

*  OrosiuB,  Augustine,  SalTian. 

*  Qrcguiy  TliBum&turgua  wu  wid  to  Imve  rouud  eeventeen  Cbri^tiana  oaXj 
tt  Nao'CesarBo,  whoii  ho  beome  bulio)!  there,  and  to  hare  left  oiil;  HVii^ 
toen  ot  tbs  iohftliLtauts  itill  hratheo  >t  the  date  oF  his  death  (pwbayl  J 
3Se-2T0).     This,  like  luucb  eiae  bM  oS  bim,  is  at  tea:.!  eiee^tioail. 

*  Oibhou's  ebtimate,  however,  it  too  low. 
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OQO  more  persecution ;  but  it  must  have  impressed  others 
in  a  quite  different  way.  It  forced  men  to  recognise  that 
the  forms  of  traditional  religion  were  played  out,  and 
that,  whether  Christianity  were  divine  or  not,  the  future 
lay  with  it  As  each  generation  passed,  this  impression 
spread  wider.  Enthusiastic  Neoplatonists  might  persuade 
themselves  that  the  old  worship  could  bo  rationalised ; 
Soman  sentiment  might  cling  to  old  Soman  rites,  especially 
among  the  noble  families  of  Some  itself ;  and  the  popu- 
lation of  rural  districts,  where  Christianity  made  less 
progress,  could  resist  the  influences  that  made  for  change. 
But  the  educated  people,  and  indeed  all  who  felt  the  stir  of 
the  world,  must  have  had  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  feebleness 
of  their  own  religion,  and  also  of  the  energy  with  which 
Christianity  pressed  forward  to  supplant  it.  In  fact  every 
Christian  congregation  was  a  focus  of  thought.  It  lived  by 
energetic  convictions  which  set  people  a  thinking.  Paganism, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  little  more  than  a  set  of  customs, 
having  only  the  faintest  connection  with  intelligence,  and 
its  priests  were  mere  performers  of  rites.  Of  those  who 
wrote  against  Christianity  not  one  was  a  priest  of  the  old 
religion-  In  reference  to  the  movement  and  questioning  of 
the  age,  that  religion  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  current  confidential  talk  of  the  town  populations 
and  of  educated  people,  during  several  generations,  the 
moral  of  all  this  must  have  been  drawn.  They  might  not 
care  about  Christianity ;  they  might  not  even  regret  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  though  probably  they  regarded  it 
as  foolish,  perhaps  as  annoying.  But  when  that  ended  in 
confessed  failure,  it  must  have  been  silently  owned  by 
masses  of  men  that  tliis  faith,  which  had  once  more  outworn 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  was  like  to  grow  into  a  great 
mountain  and  fill  the  earth.  The  extent  to  which  these  im- 
pressions existed  is  proved  by  the  action  of  Constantino. 
When  he  decided  that  it  was  safe  and  wise  to  stand  forth 
as  the  protector,  and  afterwards  as  the  patron,  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  must  have  known  very  well  that  the 
Christians  were  a  minority.     But  it  might  well  be  that  a 
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majority  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the  acceptaace  of 
Christianity  as  the  coming  religion  to  be  no  bad  policy. 
Nothing  vital  existed  ttiat  could  be  set  against  it.  Ard 
from  that  day  cmwuida  no  real  popular  rally  for  the  old 
faitha  was  possible.  Those,  and  they  were  very  many  indeed, 
who  did  not  love  Christianity,  yet  felt  no  call  to  interpose 
on  behalf  of  paganism.  When  it  became  evident,  then, 
that  Christianity  was  to  be  the  favoured,  and  the  only 
favoured  religion,  many  became  willing  to  adopt  it,  and 
many  more  to  let  their  children  adopt  it.  It  was  the  faith 
which  had  a  future,  and  now  the  adoption  of  it  wae  no 
longer  to  hinder  a  man's  worldly  prospects,  but  rather  to 
help  them. 

Of  course  tliis  indi  (Terence  was  not  nniversaL  Not  a 
few  continued  to  cherish  regard  for  the  old  deities  and  the 
old  rites.  The  preference  might  be  aristocratic  at  Eome, 
philosophic  at  Athens,  a  popular  passion  in  some  towns 
and  in  many  rural  districts.  For  this  paganism,  here 
and  there,  a  man  might  he  found  willing  even  to  die. 
There  is  always  some  tragic  fidelity  to  lost  causes.  The 
great  sea  of  paganism  did  not  empty  itself  into  the  Christian 
Church  at  once ;  hut  a  great  stream  of  converts  flowed  in 
incessantly  and  for  a  long  tiuie.  Gradually  it  came  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  all  but  universally,  that  those  who  cared 
to  have  some  religion  should  have  this  one. 

Long  before  Diocletian  it  was  plain  enough  that  the 
churches  numljered  many  members  whose  sincerity  was  very 
doubtful.  Influences  were  already  at  work  that  attracted  a 
good  many  to  Christianity  without  subjecting  them  to 
Christ.'  But  after  ConstantiQe'e  adhesion,  the  world  began, 
inevitably,  to  pour  into  the  ChurciL  Thus  a  new  stage  of 
her  history  sets  in;  for  forces,  which  had  indeed  more  or 
less  been  operating  all  along,  began  to  0[)eiate  with  new 
energy  and  greatly  increased  effect. 

The  Church's  relation  to  the  State  is  one  department  of 

eipcrience  hnrdly  iig«iU  ]<ri>nr.  Hut  see  tlia  chanoteri 
I  Bwnj  □ODTsrts  of  Gregory  ThuuiuiilucgU!),  Eyist.  Cimonica,  aod  Uie  uot 
t  of  conndU  in  the  begiuniug  of  th«  fourth  cecturf,  m  Elvira.     UeMe, 
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this  subject ;  but  it  is  better  to  think  first  of  the  Church's 
relation  to  the  world. 

Various  causes  now  rendered  it  creditable,  expedient, 
customary  for  men  to  become  Christians.  The  advantages  of 
doing  so  were  increaaed,  certainly,  by  a  variety  of  influences, 
governmental  and  other.  But  the  radical  tact  was  that  the 
ruler  of  the  empire  had  adopted  ChriatiaDity,  did  not  con- 
ceal hia  prefeieuce  for  it,'  and  (at  best)  left  paganism  to 
reveal  all  its  weakness,  without  countenance  or  succour. 
After  that,  there  could  bo  no  lack  of  reasons  to  induce  care- 
less, worldly,  or  unprincipled  people  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  winning  side.  Relations  between  Church  and 
State  (whether  right  or  wrong)  might  be  superinduced  on 
this  situation,  hut  this  remains  fundamental. 

When  the  Christian  Church  finds  herself  in  such  circum- 
stances, there  must,  no  doubt,  he  duties  which,  then  specially, 
it  falls  to  her  to  discharge,  with  a  view  to  maintain  her 
cliaracter  as  the  witness  to  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
her  fitness  for  the  functions  committed  to  her.  How  far 
such  duties  were  rightly  conceived,  or  rightly  discharged,  by 
the  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss.  The  point  to  attend  to  is  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Church  was  subjected  to  new  experiences,  and  that  the  strain 
was  apphed  to  her  whole  system  in  a  new  direction. 
Fidelity  to  Christ  might  still  bring  its  penalties ;  but  as  far  as 
the  Christian  name  and  association  with  the  Church  were 
concerned,  discouragement  had  (Missed  away  and  the  appro- 
bation of  society  had  begun. 

With  such  a  flood  of  questionable  disciples  the  standard 
of  Christian  feeling  and  of  Christian  life  could  not  but  tend 
downwards,  and  new  difficulties  were  prepared  for  those 
who  tried  to  raise  it.  Secularising  inSuence  asserted  itself 
every  wh  era' 

'  Whatever  mwj  be  thwiglit  of  ConsUnttne'i  penoual  Christisnit;,  It  •oon 
beoame  clem  that  the  empuror  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  religion  he  pio- 
Tes^ed,  and  the  same  wu  true  of  most  of  his  incceasora. 

'  No  better  prouf  need  be  offered  than  some  of  Augustine's  Btatementa  m 
the  Donatiet  coiitrovQre;,  all  the  more  hecausg  Augustuie'a  STojpathiea  ndth 
■piritnml  lib  ue  so  pTODoimcod,  t.g.  Conlr.  Ep.  FauM,  iii.  1^  Xi,  IS. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Christian  teaching  could  now  com- 
mand th»!  ear  of  the  Eoman  world.  The  message  of  salva- 
tion could  be  made  common  news,  and  men  in  general  could 
be  confronted  with  the  Christian  ideas.  These  were  the 
oomrenBations.  How  the  loss  and  the  gain  balanced  one 
another  in  that  great  revolution  will  be  difl'erently  judged  by 
different  minds.  Even  those  who  take  dark  views  of  the 
proximate  ellects,  will  not  forget  how  strong  Christianity 
proves  to  be,  even  at  its  weakest,  and  what  [wwer  of  recovery 
and  reform  it  can  command.  For  the  present,  at  anyrate, 
it  became  matter  of  course  to  profess  Chriatianity,  both  on 
the  part  of  those  who  cared  much  for  it,  and  on  the  part  ot 
many  who  cared  little  or  nothing.  A  great  mass  of  unfixed 
opinion,  of  worldly  and  loose  life,  made  itself  at  home  in  the 
Church.  And  the  maintenance  of  a  conilict  at  the  risk  of 
all  things,  for  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  such  as  had  eo 
often  recun-ed  during  the  firat  three  centmion,  had  ended. 
For  the  enemy  was  disarmed ;  outwardly  in  the  empire 
Christianity  was  to  be  oppressed  no  more.  In  that  sense 
there  were  to  be  no  more  confesBors  or  martyrs. 

These  forme  of  influence,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  must 
have  revealed  themselves  forcibly,  even  if  the  conversion  of 
the  emperor  had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
ties  between  the  Christian  CLurch  and  the  State.  But  no 
one  thought  of  that  as  natural  or  possibla  Immunities, 
privileges,  revenues,  were  conferred  on  the  Church.  The 
clergy  became  important  public  functionaries  j  ere  long  it 
was  thought  appropriate  to  apply  discouragement,  in  various 
degrees,  to  the  enemies  or  opponents  of  the  true  faith. 
Then,  moreover,  the  State  had  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
Christianity  it  should  and  the  Christianity  it  should  not 
favour.  It  could  apply  influences  to  the  cloi^y  whose 
influence  it  owned,  and  it  had  to  decide  which  types  of  error 
called  for  discdurageiuent,  anil  what  degree  of  discoui^age- 
meot  they  deserved.  In  all  these  departments  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  community,  asserting  itself  through  all  the 
Bucceeaive  confusions,  did,  no  doubt,  powerfully  control  the 
eventual  decifiious  of  the  State.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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State  and  ite  representatives,  mingling  as  a  domestic  force  in 
the  Church's  affairs,  exerted  a  continuous  intiuenee,  both  para- 
lysing and  secularising,  on  her  agent*  and  her  action.  The 
secular  life  of  a  corrupt  time  infused  so  much  the  more 
easily  its  method  and  its  spirit  into  the  greut  organisation 
known  as  the  Catholic  Church.  This  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  any  student.  The  reaction  of  the  geniunely  Christian 
spirit  against  the  perplexities  and  temptations  heuce  arising 
is  not  leas  deserving  of  attention. 


^B  aUegedL 


C.    POUCY   OF   THE   CBBISTUN    EMPIRE   IN   ItKGARD   TO      ^M 
REUOION  ^1 

Cons  tan  tine's  public  favour  for  Christianity  had  opened 
with  a  strong  disclaimer  of  intolerance,  aud  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  each  man  should  regulate  his  own  religious 
affairs.  Nor  did  he  afterwards  violate  flagrantly  the  prin- 
ciples then  announced.  He  set  forth  laws  against  divina- 
tion and  magic,  but  these  followed  precedents  already  set  by 
heathen  emperors ;  and  in  forbidding  rites  connected  with 
immorality  or  fraud,  he  might  be  looked  on  as  protecting 
public  order.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  reign  he  despoiled 
or  closed  various  temples,  either  to  weaken  idolatry,  or  to 
adorn  his  new  capital,  or  to  turn  the  buildings  and  revenues 
to  Christian  uses.  But  in  many  places  these  temples  had 
begun  to  be  forsaken  by  their  worahippei-s,  and  that  might 
afford  a  pretext  for  finding  a  new  use  for  them.  There 
seema  to  be  doubt  as  to  an  alleged  law  against  sacrifices, 
issued  late  in  his  reign.'  In  any  case,  the  measure  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  out  in  practice. 

The  sons  of  Constantino  acted  more  decidedly.  Con- 
Btantius  ordered  the  temples  to  be  closed,  and  forbade 
sacrifices  on  pain  of  death.  The  law  was  certainly  not 
universally  enforced.  However,  from  this  time,  under 
Christian  eniperora,  the  pubbc  worship  of  paganism  was 
liable  to  challenge.     After  Julian,  however,  a  short  period 

Nodantal  Bacrilicet*  Iia<l  uftcn  Won  olijeoU  of  siiemal  pruliibitiaii,  and  th* 
■Uf^ted  kw  might  apEily  to  them. 
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of  partial  toleration  obfctiued  (bloody  sacrifices  were  for- 
bidden, but  not  incense).  Theodosius  himself  did  not  go 
mucb  beyond  this  till  about  391,  when  he  forbade  the 
frequenting  of  the  temples  altogether.  The  temples  them- 
selves were  to  bo  maintained  as  public  monuments;  but 
the  zeal  of  Christian  mobs  outran  the  laws,  and  in  various 
places  temples  were  pulled  down.  Paganism,  in  fact,  was 
growing  weaker,  and  emperors  and  people  alike  felt  free  to 
treat  it  with  less  ceremony.  In  392  Theodosius  forbade 
all  kinds  of  idolatry.  Under  his  successors  in  the  East  the 
actual  suppression  of  pagan  worship  was  carried  out — often 
by  swarms  of  ascetics,  who  attacked  the  temples  and  put 
down  the  idolatrous  practices  by  force.  In  the  West 
paganism  was  more  vigorous ;  and  amid  the  confusions  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  struggle  between  the  two  re- 
ligions had  various  fortunes  in  different  districts,  so  that 
people  suffered  both  for  ChrrBtianity  and  for  paganism. 
The  suppression  of  the  altar  of  Victfjry  in  the  Roman 
senate,  decreed  by  Gratian  and  followed  up  by  Theodosius, 
was  one  landmark  in  the  process.  In  the  remoter  districts 
zealous  bishops  led  on  their  flocks  to  demolish  temples,* 
but  reactionary  pagans  were  sometimes  equally  violent.  In 
the  end  many  local  ceremonies,  associated  with  paganism, 
were  carried  over,  with  the  necessary  changes,  to  the  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  whole  situation  in  the  West  was  power- 
fully modified  by  the  fact  that  the  Goths,  though  heretics, 
were  by  profession  Christians :  other  invading  German  races, 
that  had  not  accepted  Christianity,  took  little  interest  in 
the  religious  question  within  the  empire. 

Since  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  in  adhering  to  ChriB- 
tianity  and  recommending  it,  was  bringing  to  the  Church 
many  new  adherents,  buildings  and  ministers  were  wanted  to 
meet  the  situation  thus  created;  and  the  resources  of  the 
Church  could  hardly  be  equal  to  the  strain.  This  might  % 
a  special  reason  for  the  State  contributing  to  her  neo 
But  probably  Coustantine  did  not  think  any  argun 
be  required  in  order  to  justify  his  showing  favour, 
» Sulp.  Sav.  rifa  Martmi,  c,  18 
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the  public  revenue,  to  the  religion  which  he  preferred.  He 
contributed  in  various  forma  to  the  eupply  of  clmrches  and 
the  support  of  miniBt<?ra;  but  muny  of  these  arraugemente 
were  local  and  temporary.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  was  an  edict  appointing  an  alimentary 
allowance  of  corn  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
{aiTTjpeaiov,  <rwTof«  toO  alrov)  from  the  treasuries  of  the 
various  towns.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  extended  to  the 
whole  empire.  The  provision  was  withdrawn  by  Julian ; 
and,  after  hia  death,  it  was  restored  only  to  the  extent  of 
one-tliird,  because  the  local  revenues  could  not  bear  a 
larger  contribution.  The  clergy,  however,  still  depended 
mainly  on  the  ofTerings  of  the  people;  and  the  growth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  wealth  came  much  more  from  gifts  and 
legacies  (which  the  Church  was  now  legally  autborised  to 
receive)  than  from  the  State,  Chrysostom,  indeed,  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  the  Church  was  not  the  poorer  for  such 
help  as  the  State  did  give,  inasmuch  as  the  public  aid  had 
chilled  the  private  genercisity  of  the  Christian  people.' 
Constantine  exempted  the  clergy  from  public  offices,  such 
offices  being  of  the  nature  of  burdens  imposed  on  persons 
possessed  of  property ;  but  lie  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  this  regulation,  because  rich  men  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  in  order  to  escape  their  public  responsibilities. 
Constantiue  sanctioned  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day — 
Venerabilis  dies  solis — by  tbe  interniisBiou  of  many  kinds  of 
employment.  Constantins  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  poll 
tax,  and  from  some  other  occasional  exactions.  In  addition, 
the  custom  of  resorting  to  tbe  bishop  for  arbitration  was 
recognised  in  cases  where  both  parties  consented ;  and  his 
award  was  made  valid  in  law.  Intercessions  of  bishops 
in  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  danger  of  severe  punish- 
ments were  allowed  considerable  influence;  and  a  right  of 
sanctuary  in  cburcbes  for  accused  persons  came  to  be 
legally  recognised,  at  least  in  certain  cases  and  tor  a  limited 
tima 

In  the  l^;al  system  of  the  empire  iniprovemente  '. 
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been  in  progresa  from  a  period  much  anterior  to  ConstantinB. 
A  livelier  eeoBe  of  the  equality  of  races,  of  the  common 
rights  and  interests  of  human  beings,  of  the  claims  of 
equity  and  piety,  had  gained  ground  in  the  empire  during 
the  second  and  following  centuries.  Tliese  reforms  were 
guided  by  great  lawyers.  Amid  the  caprices  of  despotic 
government,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  stormy  times,  they  still 
cherished  high  legal  ideals,  and  gave  effect  to  them  when 
they  could ;  and  their  thoughts  were  widened  by  the  variety 
of  legal  traditions  which  the  empire  included.  Im- 
provements therefore  were  not  solely  due  to  Christian 
influence, — but  that  influence,  too,  was  telling.  A  sterner 
tone  was  taken  towards  immorality;  gladiatorial  contests 
were  by  degrees  suppressed.^  The  interests  of  oppressed 
classes — of  slaves,  children,  women,  especially  widows  and 
orphans — were  better  guarded.  On  subjects  like  marri^e, 
legislation  began  to  conform  to  Christian  ideas,  e.g.  as  to 
forbidden  degrees,  and  even  to  Christian  prejudices  like 
that  which  disapproved  of  second  marriages ;  and  the  laws 
against  celibacy  were  repealed.  But  this  approximation 
could  only  be  gradual;  for  example,  large  liberty  of  divorce 
continued ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  punishments  became 
mote  severe  and  savage. 

D.   THE   PAGAN   OPPOSITION 

Neander,  Julian,  1613,     Merivole,  Boyle  Ltdwrtt,  I864-S. 
Those  who  still  worshipped  the  old  gods  persisted  for 
the  most  part  silently;  but  sometimes  they  defended  them- 
selves by  force  against  Christian  assailants,  and  sometimes 
they  revenged  themselves  on  individual  Chriatiuna  for  the 
I  wrongs  they  sullered.     The  Christians  whom  the  Alexandrian 
I  bishop  TheophiluB  urged  on  to  ussail  the  temple  of  Scrapie  (a.d. 
j  391)  were  resolutely  met,  and  only  prevailed  after  a  bloody 
niggle.     Collisions  of  this  kind  were,  however,  most  apt 

'  They  lingered  longeat  at  Bonie,  wbera  they  were  aboliahed  in  the 
«r  HoDorini.     See  etory  of  the  monk  Telenj&chua,  wliuae  uir-sftoriAoe  brought 
Um  batchery  to  u  end,  in  Theod.  ^i^  Seel.  r.  26. 


apt  i 

time  1 

ight  1 
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t'j  happen  in  remote  places,  where  a  population,  predominantly 
heutheii,  clung  to  its  old  rites.'  In  moBt  places  observances 
survived — spectacles,  popular  usages,  and  festivals — which 
retained  a  heathen  character;  and  nominal  Christians 
shared  largely  in  them.  Tet  this  really  indicated  that  in 
the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  people  heathenism  ae  a  serious 
business  was  passing  away. 

It  is  well  to  note,  however,  the  character  of  representative 
men  who  maintained  the  tlying  cause.  Among  the  Homan 
nobles  the  moat  interesting  upholder  of  paganism  was  Q. 
Aurelius  Symmachua,  who  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  a.d. 
3o4.  He  led  the  remonstrants  on  the  question  of  the 
altar  of  Victory— which  might  almost  be  said  to  symbolise 
the  right  of  Roman  senators  to  worship  as  their  fathers 
did.  In  A.U.  382,  384,  392,  and  perhaps  again  in  403  or 
404,  he  exerted  himself  to  move  the  Christian  emperors 
to  make  this  concession,  and  once  incurred  banishment  for 
hifl  pertinacity.  A  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and 
strict  in  the  performance  of  his  office,  he  was  also  well 
descended,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth ;  but  he  was  especi- 
ally valued  for  his  high  personal  qualities.  Symmaohus 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  eminent  Christians,  and  Christian 
writers  speak  of  him  with  unvarying  respect.*  Such  was 
the  man,  and  such  his  surroundings,  who  pleaded  for  tolera- 
tion of  the  altar  of  Victory,  and  could  not  prevail.* 

Another  form  of  eminence  which  furnished  some  ad- 
vautnge    in  withstanding  Cliriatianity,    was    distinction    in 

'  All  tha  more  becsose  it  wu  hcIisTed  th&t  on  these  rites  being  dalj  per- 
formed,  health,  arope,  and  other  rorma  of  prosjierity  ilppeoded. 

*  It  is  interesling  to  know  that  the  influence  of  Syinmilchlls  (then  prefect 
at  KoQie,  —  previouslj  ho  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa)  was  successfully 
exerted  in  farour  of  Augustine,  when  the  latter,  wesry  of  the  nays  of  Boman 
itiidenti.  sought  a  po<it  at  Hilan.  Augiinttne  was  not  yot  a  Christian  ;  but 
bia  transferenoe  to  Hilan,  where  Iio  wba  to  come  undor  the  influence  of 
Ambrose,  was  a  »tep  in  Chat  direction. 

■  Ot  the  religion  of  his  bod,  who  also  held  hij^h  office,  we  are  uocsrtain. 
His  great-grandson,  who  was  eminent  before  a.d.  625,  was  a  Catholiu 
Christian.  Members  ([irobably)  of  the  same  familj'  were  friends  and  eorre- 
■pondenCs  of  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  e/  Chrittian  Bioifrapky,  art.  "  SymmaQhns." 
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literary  studies.  AsBiduotia  atiitly  in  the  ancient  writers 
tended  naturally  to  create  spiritual  loyalty  to  the  ancient 
world,  to  its  culture  and  its  literature.  Now  the  whole 
way  of  thinking  which  pervaded  that  literature  was  attuned 
to  a  conception  of  the  world  which  Cliristianity  overthrew. 
To  men  of  this  class,  therefore,  the  faith  of  Christ  came 
as  a  disturbing  influence;  they  disliked  and  resented  it;  if 
any  of  them  professed  Cliristianity,  it  was  usually  Christianity 
of  the  lukewarm  and  dubious  typa  These  men  of  letters 
could  still  maintain  the  impression  that  something  bar- 
barian and  illiterate  clung  to  the  new  religion ;  and  this 
waa  a  note  of  inferiority  which,  in  their  eyes,  discredited 
its  claims. 

No  better  specimen  of  this  class  can  be  named  than 
Libanius  the  rhetorician.  His  works  have  the  fatal  empti- 
ness  and  artificiality  inevitable  to  a  man  of  letters  who, 
living  in  the  past,  cuts  himself  off  from  the  interests  and 
the  forces  which  are  vital  in  his  own  time.  But  the  man 
himself  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  very  capable  of  friendship,  and  deserving  of 
respect.  He  obtained  regard  or  consideration  from  Chris- 
tians like  Athauasius,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  the  Gregoriee. 

Men  of  this  tyi>e  might  be  men  of  no  religion  at  all, — 
the  old  mythology  merely  clinging  to  their  minds  as  a  world 
of  gracious  forms  which  they  would  not  discard.  But  most 
of  them  accepted  the  Neoplatonic  principles;  they  believed, 
therefore,  that  something  true  and  good,  in  its  degree, 
really  pervaded  the  pagan  worships,  and  that  the  supreme 
goodness  might  fitly  be  approached  through  the  avenues 
thus  furnished.  A  kind  of  belief — a  certain  real  religi- 
osity on  pagan  lines— must  be  recognised.  But  it  had  a 
twilight  character.  Ardour  or  passion  of  conviction  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  such  men  as  a  class;  and,  when  they  plead 
their  cause,  the  toleration  they  ask  for  seems  tolerance  lor 
their  tastes  rather  than  for  anything  higher.  Here  i 
there,  doubtless,  the  tlame  burnt  more  intensely.' 

Certably   an   intenser   mood   must  be   ascribed 
>  Aod  with  ft  denaer  smoke  of  RaperstiUon:  Jamblicbna  tn 


ascribed    ^^^H 
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remarkable  Emperor  Julian.  Hifl  recoil  from  Cliristianity 
has.  naturally  enough,  been  accounted  for  from  his  peciiliiir 
history;  it  has  been  traced  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his 
family  by  Constaiitius,  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  for 
years  he  held  hia  life,  and  the  Belt-suppression  with  which 
he  had  to  guard  bis  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  Christian 
tutors,  who  were  also  spies,  in  whose  charge  he  was,  Con- 
BtantiuB  himself,  the  author  of  Julian's  adversities,  was  an 
ardent  Christian  iu  his  way  ;  and  so  when,  as  an  alternative, 
a  plausible  non-Chriutian  conception  of  lite  offered  itself,  it 
found  Julian  predisposed  to  embrace  it.  All  this  must 
certainly  count  for  soniething.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Julian's 
brother,  Gallus,  the  same  causes  failed  to  pioduce  a  similar 
result 

Julian,  like  other  memberB  of  the  house  of  Conatantine, 
was  religiously  disposed.  Keligion  interested  and  attracted 
him.  Had  he  been  a  Christian  he  would  have  been,  most 
likely,  a  keen  and  restless  one.  Without  being  a  Christian, 
he  was  sincere  and  devout  in  his  regard  to  the  supernatural, 
and  he  combined  his  piety  with  a  high  moral  standard,  and 
a  resolnte  effort  to  be  true  to  it.  Now  for  such  a  man  the 
age  offered  an  alternative.  In  an  earlier  chapter  ^  we  have 
sketched  the  way  in  which  Neoplatonism  appealed  to  some 
minds  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Julian  doubtless 
felt  the  force  of  that  appeal ;  and  something  in  Christianity 
repelled  him.  It  was  too  positive,  too  peremptory,  too  sure 
of  itself;  it  assigned  to  its  disciple  a  place  too  lowly,  and  it 
had  too  much  to  say  of  ain.  Also  it  acorned  all  other 
religion  as  futile  and  null;  but  that  might  stir  Julian  to 
resolve  to  confute  it  on  that  very  paint  There  was  plenty 
of  religiosity  in  the  world, — there  were  portents,  faith  heal- 
inga,  apparitions,  apprehensions  of  the  &u[>ernatural,  worships, 
mysteries ;  *  and  these,  it  seemed,  were  all  to  be  tmmpled 
down  or  waived  aside  at  the  bidding  of  Christianity.  But 
wh;  I     Why  should  all  that  had  flowered  out  from  the  daesic 

'  Supra,  p.  14S, 

*How  all  these  held  their  place  in    the  Miiunon  mind.  Me  L&olu, 
"  FhilfifSaude^"  uidalw  "Al«iuider  of  AbonotaiahuB." 
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mind  and  heart  wither  and  die  ?  It  needed  to  be 
it  needed  to  he  moralised,  diguifi<^d,  made  practical  and 
venerabla  With  a  view  to  that,  men  must  he  in  earnest  with 
the  New  Platouism  ;  paganism  must  be  made  to  take  itself 
BeriouBly.  The  popular  rites  must  be  filled  with  the  awe  of 
worship,  and  made  to  ally  themselves  with  moral  purpose  and 
spiritual  aspiration.  For  JuHan  had  certainly  learned  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  forces  of  Christianity :  its  resolute 
faith,  its  great  ideas  inculcated  by  preaching,  its  moral  in- 
tensity. Let  the  old  worship,  then,  be  quickeoed  by  the 
doctrines  of  a  congenial  and  friendly  philosophy;  let  it 
be  as  believing  as  Christianity,  oB  assiduous  in  [>reaching,  as 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  moral  life.  Julian  was  serious 
in  all  this.  He  was  himself  religious  without  Christ,  and 
religioua  in  a  sense  that  gave  glow  and  expectancy  to  his 
existence ;  and  he  was  so  little  opposed  to  the  supernatural, 
or  distrustful  of  it,  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  it  everj'where. 
If  he  could  live  this  life,  then  the  world,  too,  could  do  so. 
It  was  not  needful  to  sacrifice  the  culture,  the  thought,  and 
the  worships  of  Greece  to  a  barbarian  creed. 

Philostratus  (a.d.  182-245)  had  made  an  effort  to  show 
that  what  was  admirable  and  desirable  in  Christ  could  be 
had  on  pagan  terms.  Ho  had  exhibited  Apollonius  (living 
in  the  end  of  the  first  century)  as  a  reformer  and  renovator 
of  heathen  religion,  who  exhaled  goodnesa,  and  who  carried 
the  supernatural  with  him  wherever  he  went  That  was 
in  a  book.  But  could  it  not  he  done  in  the  face  of  the 
world  ?  Could  not  one  inspire  and  energise  the  heathen 
religion  to  make  the  best  of  itself,  and  to  embody  in  actual 
life  the  Neoplatonic  dream  ?  Perhaps  only  an  emperor 
could  attempt  it;  hut  when  Julian,  after  anxious  vicissi- 
tudes, attained  ttie  empire — was  not  this  providential  ?  Waa 
not  the  time  come,  and  the  man  ? 

One  sees  that  Julian,  with  Iiis  sincere  religious  intensities, 
had  no  great  religioua  depth,  or  he  would  not  have  under- 
taken to  reproduce  in  paganism  the  features  that  made 
Christianity  remarkable,  and  the  forces  which  made  it 
BnccessfoL     He  did  not  really  know  what  these  were. 
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he  knew  them  only  on  the  surface.  But  this,  after  all, 
makes  it  easier  for  hs  to  realise  Julian's  siiieerity-  He 
combined  with  really  great  qualities  a  certain  egotistic 
simplicity  and  meutal  gaucherie,  which  reminds  one  of 
James  vi.  of  Scotland  ;  only  Jamea  was  far  leas  truthful  than 
Julian  was.  Julian  was  a  brave  aud  essentially  sincere  man, 
with  much  ability,  with  intellectual  and  moral  aspiration,  and 
with  benevolent  impulses.  But  something  that  was  per- 
verse and  even  laughable  adhered  to  his  best  qualities. 

Besides  descending  in  person  into  the  literary  areola 
(his  Kara.  Xpioriavatv  \6yoi  were  answered  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria),'  Julian  annulled  the  privileges  that  had  been 
conferred  on  the  Ohureh  by  Ins  predecessors,  and  he  restored 
to  the  temples  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. He  probably  meditated  promoting  in  the  service 
of  the  empire  only  those  who  were  not  Christians ;  and 
he  ordained,  in  reference  to  schools,  that  the  ancient 
literature  should  be  taught  only  by  those  who  believed 
in  the  ancient  gods.  He  showed  a  certain  animosity  in 
dealing  with  conduct  on  the  part  of  Christians  which  be 
reckoned  violent  and  contumacious:  but  this  is  not  wonder- 
ful; and,  on  the  whole,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  tolerance  and  self-control.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  his  enterprise  against  Christianity  had  not 
more  success.  A  certain  number  of  unstable  Christiana 
went  over  to  him ;  but  he  himself  could  not  reckon  them 
numerous.  He  stood  practically  alone.  His  enthusiasm 
for  pagan  rites  and  magical  divinations  outran  the  sympathy 
even  of  pagans,  while  it  awakened  Christian  contempt. 
Besides,  his  reign  was  too  abort  to  give  play  to  his  projects ; 
and  hia  early  death  impressed  the  world  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Fates  themselves  were  adverse.  All  things  resumed 
their  former  course  as  soon  as  he  left  the  scene. 

Christianity  could  be  controverted:  philosophy  could  be 
made  plausible  to  speculative  minds:  and  a  materialised 
system  of  symbolic  worship  might  be  put  forward  as  better 

'  Ctmira  Juiiamim,     From  this  source  Juli»n'»  arguiufiiU  bsve  bein  re- 
stored by  NeiiiDuiu,  Leipiic,  IS80. 
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fitted  (or  the  mass  of  men  than  the  worship  thot  is  in  spliib 
and  in  truth.  But  Cliriatianity  was  irresistible.  Something 
niiglit  be  done  b;  philosophisiiig  Christianity,  and  something 
by  paganising  it,  but  no  direct  attack  in  front  could  be 
successful.*  Yet  long  after  public  [jaganism  had 
intelligent  men  existed  who  continued  to  cling  to  some  form 
of  the  pagan  traditions. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  those  who  openly  adhered  to 
Christianity  and  those  who  made  some  stand  for  paganism 
have  been  chiefly  in  view.  But  in  closing,  a  third  class 
must  be  kept  in  view.  A  mass  of  people,  probably  a  great 
mass,  who  obeyed  the  emperors,  who  made  no  resistance  to 
the  abolition  of  paganism,  and  who  made  no  objection  to 
the  elevation  of  Christianity  to  be  the  State  religion,  still 
remained  neutral.  They  had  no  religion,  or  rather,  they 
retained  enough  of  superstition  to  supply  the  place  of  one. 
This  superstition  might  gradually  receive  Christian  elements. 
But  probably  a  considerable  time  passed  before  this  great 
section  came  to  regard  ChristiBnity  as  their  own  religion, 
and  the  ofiices  of  the  Church  as  their  own  inheritance. 


m  E.    CHRISTIANITY    BEYOND    THE    KMPIEB 

*  The  most  important  extension  of  Christianity  at  this  time 
was  among  the  Goths,  In  their  case  it  took  the  form  of 
Arianism ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  propagated  in  turn  to 
other  German  races.  Christian  influence  seems  to  have 
'  Tlie  New  Pl&tonista  believed  the  ancit-nt  trorahip,  while  it  had  t,D  elaiuuDt 
of  troth  and  vorth,  needed  to  be  purified  by  being  idealised.  This  reform, 
vliich  they  ieek<i[ie<t  praeticable,  was  iiitcrfired  vrith  b;  Christiaoitjr ;  and 
they  regarded  Clirintiantt;  (whiitever  truth  it  might  contain)  as  mainly  a  new 
superstition  of  birbari&n  origin.  The  Hcceptani:e  of  it  the;  reganled  as  a  gruat 
mintake,  perplexing  the  pro|ier  movcnient  of  [ha  world.  The  attitude  of 
ETaamut  and  loma  other  Hamanists  to  LntLerauiam  may  be  compared.  The 
later  Hew  Platonistfl.  including  Julian,  were  led  or  conatraliied  to  throw  them- 
aelves,  much  more  than  the  earlier,  on  the  anpcrnatural  element  in  their 
BJStem.  and  they  did  bo  wilh  conviction.  ProcUm  (412-48B)  had  teen  Apollo, 
who  oared  him  of  an  illoeas ;  he  had  vurioua  other  eiperiFiices  of  the  sa 
kind,  and  was  minute  and  devout  in  worship  of  the  ancient  gods.  On  Jalii 
e  Neander,  Kaiser  JvJian,  Leipsio,  1812 ;  G.  H.  Btndall,  EmjitroT  Julian, 
B7S,  and  a  careful  article  by  J,  Wordsnorth  in  Diet.  ChriiL  Biogr. 
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reached  the  Goths  Grat  through  Christian  captives  from 
Cappadocia  and  other  Asian  provinces.  Later,  (Jothic  tribes 
settled  in  the  countries  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube 
and  came  into  contact  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  ConBtautinopoIitaa  Christianity  was  then  Ariaa: 
and  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  even  the  earlier  Christian 
agents,  from  Cappadocia  or  elsewhere,  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  taught  a  doctrine  which  was  definitely  Nicene. 
Far  the  most  influential  person  in  diffusing  and  organising 
ChriBtianity  among  the  Gotha  was  Ulfilas,  who  was  under 
Constantinopolitan  influence,  and  who  wae  consecrated 
bishop  for  the  Goths  in  a.d,  348.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  Arian  of  the  Eusebian  type.  To  him  the  Gotha 
owed  their  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  When  the 
overthrow  of  Ariauism  took  pluce  under  Theodosius,  Ullilus 
made  efforts  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  and  he  died  at 
Constantinople,  which  he  had  visited  in  that  interest. 
But  hia  people  (specially,  the  Visigoths)  adhered  to  bis 
teaching,  and  it  spread  remarkably  among  kindred  tribes, 
first  among  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Vandals.  Near  the 
end  of  our  period  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  adopted  Arianism,  after 
having  for  a  time  professed  Catholicism.  The  invasion 
of  these  races  carried  a  fresh  Arian  uilluence  into  the 
empire,  where  that  doctrine  was  dying  out.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  race  antagonism  between  Bomfin  and 
Goth  became  religious  antagouism  between  Catholic  and 
Arian.  There  is  little  trace  of  any  high  culture,  any 
originality,  or  any  great  amount  of  influence  among  the 
Gothic  clergy.  On  the  whole,  the  Goths  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  tolerant  to  their  Catholic  subjects  in  the  territories 
which  they  conquered.  The  Vandals,  after  their  conquest 
of  Africa,  form  the  great  exception  to  this  statement.  The 
barbarous  persecutions  of  the  African  Catholics  (under 
Genseric  and  Huuerich)  fall  chiefly  later  than  our  period.^ 

•C.  Anderson  Soolt.  B.A.,  Ulfilas,  Iht  Afoille  of  iht  Both/,  CsTiib,  1886  j 
K,  Q.  EnfTt,  Oeedi.  dtt  Oem.  Volker,  L  BerL  18&1 ;  Gotbic  liansl.  of  Blbla, 
E.  Becnhardt,  Edla,  187C. 
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The  Christians  in  PerBia '   had  to  endure   very   severe 

pei-seeutions,  partly  because  tlie  Persian  inonarchs  regarded 
ChriBtianily,  from  the  days  of  ConBtantiiie,  aa  a  Homan, 
hostile,  faith,  but  iwrtly  also  because  they  became 
fanatical  supportere  of  the  Zend  religion.  Two  notable 
persecutions  took  place,  one  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  ceiitury,  the  other  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
The  Persian  Christianity  was  naturally  in  close  alliance 
■with  the  Syrian,  and  when  Nestorianism  was  banished 
from  the  empire  its  disciples  found  shelter  among  the 
Persian  Christians.  Kestorian  Chriatianity,  denounced  and 
persecuted  by  the  Komana,  was  so  much  the  less  objection- 
able in  Persia ;  and  from  that  time  the  Persian  Christianity, 
in  its  Nestonan  form,  maintained  its  existence  with  little  or 
no  relation  to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  Armenia '  also  were 
affected  by  the  repeated  wars  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Armenians,  or  between  non-Christian  Armenians  sup- 
ported by  Persia,  and  Chijstian  Armenians  supported  by 
Borne.  The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian  Christiana 
was  very  gallant  and  resolute.  The  Persian  Government, 
•fter  years  of  persecution,  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
ilicy  of  toleration.  This  Clmrch  owed  its  translation  of  the 
ptures,  and,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  a  native  literature, 
Mesrob  (d.  441).  Monophyaite  influences  early  prevailed 
Armenia,  and  that  doctrine  is  still  professed  by  the  official 
Armenian  Cliurch. 

The  Christianity  of  Britain  waa  destined  to  be  cruahed 
over  a  great  part  of  the  old  RoDian  province  by  the  invasion 
of  the  heathen  Saxons,  which  began  about  the  end  of  our 
period  (A-D.  449).     But  meanwhile  Patrick*  (said  to  have 

*  BawlinBon,  Sevmlh  freat  OrUntat  tfonareJiy,  Land.  1879 ;  NiJldeke, 
Attf'tSbt  tur pemiseJien  Otschithtt,  Leipz,  1687. 

•J.  St.  Martin,  MHiurira  Hut.  dt  VArmmie,  2  toIs..  Psris,  1819; 
EliMBs,  Hist,  of  Vartan,  translated  by  C.  F,  Niiimiaiin,  Loud.  1880; 
Nenmaim,  OaA.  der  Amten.  Liftr.,  Leips.  1636. 

•Jl^«,eto.,bj  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  Dublin,  1364.  Two  wriliugHawribfid  to 
Pktrick  are  bilieved  U>  bs  grniiiDC^  ths  Cor/aaio  ud  The  I^iitiU  (o  Cvntlicttt, 
fa  OaUudiui^  BiHieJt.,  torn,  x. 
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been  a  native  of  Kiljintrick  on  the  Clyde,  and  to  have  been 
carried  into  slavery  for  a  time  by  sea  rovers)  became  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland.  Ilia  teaching  seems  to  have  encountered 
little  serious  opposition,  and  ChriBtianity  spread  rapidly 
through  the  island  (from  about  A.D.   430). 

A  kingdom  called  Axuin  ^  existed  to  the  south  of  I^pt, 
coinciding  generally  with  what  we  now  know  as  Abyssinia. 
£arly  in  the  fourth  century  a  ship,  freighted  by  merchant 
adveuturers,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Two  youths, 
Frumentius  and  Aedeaius.  esi^iped  di'owning,  were  brought 
as  slaves  to  the  capital,  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  gained  his  favour.  By  and  by  they  were  allowed 
to  return  northwards,  and  at  Alexandria  Frumentius  was 
consecrated  by  Athanasius  to  return  as  missionary  bishop 
to  Axum.  The  work  of  Christianity  was  afterwards  pushed 
on  by  monks  from  Egypt,  and  naturally  became  subject  to 
the  Alexandrian  Patriarch.  When  the  discussions  regard- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  were  developed,  this  church  took 
the  Monophysite  side.  It  seems  soou  to  have  fallen  into 
an  inactive  and  uuprogreasive  state,  and  it  is  characterised 
by  some  features  of  a  curiously  Jewish  kind,  which  are 
not  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  preserved  a  literature 
of  its  owu,  which  includes  .^thiopic  translations  of  early 
Apocrypha  not  preserved  in  any  other  form.  In  connection 
with  it  a  Christianity  existed  for  a  time  in  Southern 
Arabia;  but  this  waa  eventually  overwhelmed  by  the  onset 
of  Mohammedanism. 


F,    LIFE   IK   THE    ClIURCH 

Gradually  the  populations  of  the  empire  assumed  a 
Christian  tinge.  We  have  no  statiatics ;  but  even  those 
who  did  not  form  any  regular  tie  to  the  Church  acquired 
some  awiuaintance  with  churches,  festivals,  popular  preachers, 
— also  in  some  degree  even  with  the  objects  of  Christian 

'  H.  Ladalph,  ffiat.  .jElhiopiea,   ed.  4,  Frackf.  1061,  and  Coimntntaries, 
'i;  DillmBim,  Ji/unyc<ifj(u™ni(((jcAni;iri(As,  Abh.  Berl.  Ak., 
1S7S,  18S0. 
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faith:  they  could  sometimes  mingle  in  the  discoBsioDS  of 
Christian  partiee,  and  thej  could  appreciate  the  popular  and 
picturesque  side  of  Christian  worship,  so  far  as  that  wae 
revealed  to  unbelieving  eyes.  It  was  now  possible  in  some 
places  to  have  OhrJBtian  viobs,  ready  to  fight  where  Christian 
interests  were  supposed  to  be  concerned. 

As  to  the  special  life  of  the  Church  proper,  we  may 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  change  whic-h 
Constautine  achieved  was  attended  with  a  great  exhilaralion 
for  Christian  minds.  Since  the  empire  had  bowed  to  Christ, 
no  hopes  could  be  too  high,  For  a  time  this  imparted  to  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  its  earnest  ministers,  new  courage 
and  a  certain  grand  stjle  of  thought  and  action.  This  was 
never  wholly  lost,  even  when  times  of  perplexity  and  dia- 
ooui-agement  returned,  Then,  whatever  may  be  truly  said 
of  the  progress  of  a  secular  and  worldly  spirit  among  the 
Christians  and  their  clergy,  it  ia  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
individuals  and  families  a  powerful  religious  life,  simple, 
sincere,  and  resolute,  rea<'ted  against  these  influences.  The 
fourth  century  is  an  age  of  great  churchmen,  and  in  the  case 
of  very  many  of  them  they  are  seen  rising  out  of  families  in 
which  piety  made  its  home;  that  is  the  inBuence  which,  in 
the  end,  brings  about  their  decision  to  serve  Clirist. 

The  questionable  converts,  whose  presence  lowered  the 
average  state  of  the  Christian  society,  were  therefore  con- 
fronted by  devoted  Christians.  Still,  the  canons  of  councils 
reveal  the  difficulties  with  which  Church  discipline  had  to 
contend.  The  indulgences,  diversions,  and  frivolities  of  a 
society  reared  in  paganism  acclimatised  themselves  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  coarser  siua,  though  they  continued  to  be 
resisted  and  condemned,  became  commoner  incidents,  and  so 
more  familiar.  On  the  other  side,  no  doubt  in  many  sections 
of  the  population  maiTii^es,  funeral  usages,  suiterstitions  (as 
to  dangers  and  deliverances)  conformed  increasingly  to  a 
Christian  type,  and  great  Christian  festivals  l)ecame  gradu- 
ally observances  which  pervaded  the  community.^ 

A  |;ood  many  local  reatuics,  aiiaiag  from  old  piipulur  rcclingi  iiid  hkbiU, 
•tUcbed  to  the  Cbriatian  celehretions  uid  obMrTaiiciit  in  mauy  plaa 
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In  dealing  with  all  this  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  too  often  took  a  line  that  was  essentially  weak. 
It  was  very  convenient  to  assume  tliut  in  baptism  a 
(bundation  had  been  laid  on  which  it  was  necessary  only 
to  build  some  items ;  and  it  became  a  prevalent  fashion  to 
insist  (as  indispensable)  on,  first,  the  avoidance  of  gross  sins 
(the  Church's  discipline  being  accepted  in  case  they  were  in- 
curred); and,  second,  the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical  virtues, 
prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  which  were  often  recommended 
expressly  on  tlie  ground  that  they  take  away  minor  sins. 
This  seemed  perhaps  the  only  way  to  make  sompthing  of 
the  disciples  whom  one  had  in  hand,  the  only  formula 
likely  to  be  intelligible  and  operative.  It  tended  to  give 
a  BancUoned  position  to  a  great  deal  of  Christianity  that 
was  only  a  compromise  between  religious  forms  and  pagan 
dispositions. 

But  that  the  Christian  message,  represented  by  the 
great  preachers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  could  at 
least  stir  consciences  and  awaken  lively  solicitude,  we  have 
a  strong  proof  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  monastic  life  which 
BOW  claims  our  attention. 

•ffort  of  ths  elinrolinieii  of  the  faurth  oentnrj  wat  to  sujipreaa  these,  null  to 
produoo  coDformity  to  tli^;  methodi  of  the  great  chiitchM.  BamsBj,  (Avnak 
in  BomiM  BmpiTt,  ch&p.  stiL 
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Blngbun,  OrCg^  vol.  iii.  Hnljot,  Hafoirt  du  Ordra  MmaMjwt,  Parii, 
1714.  Mohler,  Geschifhle  d.  MSndUhtinu :  Schrift.  u.  ifu/irUwn,  u. 
A.  Hamack,  Dm  MOnchtkam,  1886.  Athan.,  Di  Vila  Anitmii,  0pp. 
i  Sozomen,  H.  E.  i.  c.  12-14.  Theodoret,  Siii.  Relig.,  0pp.  iu. 
(«d.  Ehl.)  1866.  Jjio.  Caaaiao.,  CoU.  Pairum  m  Carpia  Seriplontm 
Xoitn.,  Viadob.  188a 

Wk  have  seen  that  forms  of  self-denial  ae  to  food,  marriage, 
etc.,  bad  been  adopted  by  some  Christiana  from  a  very  early 
period.^  They  aimed,  on  this  line,  at  Christian  thoroughness, 
and  they  were  known  as  ascetics.  If  it  was  good  to  b^in 
this  kind  of  life,  it  must  also,  of  course,  be  good  to  persevere; 
hence  declension  from  a  declared  ascetic  purpose  was  looked 
upon  as,  more  or  less,  a  fall.  The  declared  purpose  therefore 
became  virtually  a  tow,'  Still,  those  who,  after  beginning 
an  ascetic  course,  chose  to  discontinue  it,  though  thought  to 
be  in  peril,  were  not  at  first  regarded  as  having  made  total 
shipwreck.  They  were,  in  a  sense,  within  their  right,  though 
they  were  making  a  questionable  use  of  it 

Such  asceticism  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
expression  of  Christian  devotedness,  at  least  for  those  to 
whom  it  waa  practically  open.  It  was  the  "  whole  yoke  of 
the  Lord,"  according  to  the  writer  of  Clem.  Rom. 
It  is  the  angelic  life,  according  to  Methodius  (Conviv.  vii). 
In  the  case  of  virgins,  especially,  it  acquired  a  significance 
that  was  romantic  as  well  as  sacred ;  for  in  the  light  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  of  other  passages  spiritually  inter- 

A«tt,  pp.  68,  223.  22*. 
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preted,  the  consecrated  women  were  contemplated  as  brides 
of    Christ.'     This    view   became    the    eonroe    of    many   in- 


■ 
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The  earlier  ascetic  life  did  not  imply  eeparation  from  the 
family,  nor  from  ordinary  associationa  Now  it  assumed 
the  intenser  form  of  a  retreat  to  the  wilderness,  so  as  to  part 
from  all  of  common  life  that  could  be  parted  from.  In  the 
desert,  distractions  could  be  avoided,  temptations  to  common 
forms  of  indulgence  must  presumably  be  absent,  time  coold 
be  devoted  completely  to  devout  exercises,  and  the  flesh 
could  be  ctmatised.  It  is  not  quite  clear  when  this  ChristisD 
avajfiapTivvi  began  to  be  important.  There  might  be  stray 
instances  at  any  tima  It  has  been  said  that  some  who  fled 
to  the  desert  to  escape  the  Decian  persecution,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  became  enamoured  of  the  lonely  and 
simple  life,  and  continued  it  after  the  persecution  had  passed 
away.*  But  the  historical  indications  suggest  that  the 
stream  of  Christian  hermits  began  to  flow  early  in  the  fourth 
century  during  Diocletian's  persecution. 

_  In  taking  this  course,  Christiana  were  only  following  the 
example  of  men  of  other  religions.  All  religions  which 
preached  either  the  evil  of  material  existence,  or  its  un- 
reality and  vanity,  were  apt,  when  intensely  apprehended,  to 
throw  Eastern  men  on  ascetic  life.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  to  trample  on  material  ease,  and  to  assert,  through 
solitude  and  meditation,  the  supreme  worth  of  spiritual 
existence.  This  was  the  way  in  which  to  break  through  the 
deceitful  shows  which  entangle  us,  and  find  entrance  into  the 
r^ion  of  reality.  Egypt,  by  its  soil  and  climate,  lent  itself 
to  such  a  life,  or  rather,  suggested  it  to  meditative  men. 
Accordingly  in  Egypt  there  had  already  existed  the  Thera- 
peutse  of  Philo  ;  and  there  also  the  New  Flatonists,  following 
older  schools,  bad  developed  their  theory  of  asceticism.  In 
conforming  to  such  examples  the  Christians  found  Christian 
reasons  for  the  course  they  took,  but  they  could  hardly  faQ 

Method  iu.1,  Cmynvtwai,  it,  6. 

This  U  implii'd  in  the  life  of  Panl  of  Thebea  (by  Jeioms,  0pp.  ii.) ;  but 
tlutkutliari^  ii  uot  tnutworthy. 
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their  pre-  I 


to  imbibe  also  eomething  of  the  mode  of  view  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Heuce  among  the  Christians  themselves  the 
aacetic  life  was  denominated  "the  philosophy,"  i.e.  the 
practical  wisdom.  The  Christian  anchoret  was  carrying  out, 
in  the  Christian  way,  suggestions  which  had  visited  even 
Gentile  thinkers. 

At  first  solitude  was  a  chief  condition  aimed  at  by  the 
avaj(wpj}T^v,  who  thus  became  fiovti^wp  or  fxova^ov.  The 
model  of  the  life  was  Antony,  whose  story  had  been  written 

».by  Athanasius.^  Antony  is  said  to  have  been  born  about 
A.D.  250.  He  inherited  wealth  ;  but  about  a.d.  270  the  text 
in  the  Gospel  concerning  the  rich  young  man  led  bim  to 
distribute  his  goods  among  the  poor,  and  to  retreat  from  the 
world  in  order  to  devote  his  life  to  God.  He  found  refuge 
first  in  a  tomb,  then  in  an  old  castle,  then  in  a  desert  place 
^_  vhere  he  could  live  on  dates.  Friends  brought  Iiim  some 
^1  supplies  half-yearly ;  and  by  and  by  many  sought  him  for 
J  miraculous  help  or  for  counsel,  and  other  ascetics  gathered 
round  him  for  guidance.  His  influence  became  great  after  the 
year  311,  when  he  appeared  in  Alexandria,  during  Maximin's 
persecution,  to  minister  to  the  martyrs  and  to  denounce  the 
persecutors.  Forty  years  later  he  once  more  came  to 
Alexandria,  to  support  the  cause  of  Athauasius  during  the 
Arian  troubles.  He  died  A.D.  356,  it  is  said  at  the  age  of 
105.  The  story  of  his  life  contains  mnch  that  is  extrava- 
gant and  even  ludicrous ;  but  an  attentive  reader  will  find 
interesting  traits  of  Christian  feeling,  and  of  Christian  wisdom 
also,  gleaming  through.  He  Bcems  to  have  remained  a 
humble  man,  and  he  withdrew  himself  a8  far  as  he  could 
from  the  adulation  of  his  admirers. 

Tlie  tide  of  Christian  devotees  began  to  flow  apparently 
from  the  time  when  Antony  became  famous.  Egypt  long 
cfintinued  to  be  the  country  most  noted  for  hermits ;  but 
early  in  the  century  waste  places  in  Falestiue  and  Syria 
began    also    to    be    resorted    to.        The    impulse    reached 
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Pontua,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Bomewhat  later.  Far  in 
the  East  towards  tbe  Euphrates  the  same  condition 
ot  things  is  proved  by  the  writings  of  Apliraates  before 
346. 

Solitude  was  the  ideal  of  this  life ;  but  yet  it  was  a 
natural  tendency  for  the  hermits  to  draw  together  and  form 
groups,  especially  around  some  exceptional  personality. 
Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  the  theory  oE  a  social  being,  like 
man,  finding  his  perfection  in  Bolitude,  should  have  been 
entertained  at  all.  It  was  soon  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  life  of  solitude  exposed  the  hermits  to  dangers  and 
mistakes,  both  from  lack  ot  sympathy  and  lack  of  controL 
It  was  a  gain,  therefore,  when  monastic  villages  or  settle- 
ments (Xavpai)  were  formed,  the  ascetics  living  each  in  liis  own 
hut,  but  all  able  to  assemble  for  common  worship  ;  and  still 
more  when  a  company  of  hermits  was  formed  into  a  society 
with  a  regulated  common  life,  the  dwellings  being  arranged 
with  a  view  to  this.  The  inauguration  of  this  system  is 
ascribed  to  Pachomiua.  This  ascetic,  before  A,D.  340, 
formed  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Tabennfe  in  the  Nile 
(jiovaaTJjpiou,  Kotvio^iov,  place  of  eoinmon  life ;  fidvBpa,  fold). 
Besides  the  gain  to  the  credit  and  profit  of  the  ascetic  life 
which  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  the  method  of  Pachomius,  it 
gave  to  the  multitude  ot  hermits  an  organisation  through  which 
they  could  be  connected  in  an  orderly  way  with  the  general 
system  of  the  Chnrch.  This  was  of  great  importance  in  an  age 
in  which  the  Church's  sanction  and  benediction  were  so  much 
prized.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see,  that  some  who 
revolted  from  the  Church's  authority  became  ascetics,  and 
asserted  liberty  or  eccentricity  in  that  guise.  But  the  opposite 
tendency  was  stronger.  All  the  great  churchmen  of  the 
fourth  century  were  friendly  to  asceticism,  and  all  of  them 
advocated  the  regulated  common  life  as  the  safest  form  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  spontaneity  and  variety 
must  at  this  period  be  supposed.  People  planned  and 
carried  out  their  own  ways  of  it,  and  these  approximated  in 
arioua  degrees  to  the  settled  type  which  eventually  pre- 
ailed.     A  period  of  probation  soon  came  to  be  imposed  on 
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those  who  desired  to  be  monks  or  nuns.  The  featurcB  of 
the  life  on  which  they  entered  "^  were  chiefly  celibacy,  laying 
down  of  posseseioiiB,  obedience  to  a  presiding  person  (Abbae, 
apj^ifi.avBpir'rj'i),  fixed  times  for  worship  (three  daily  at 
first,  afterwards  six,  finuUy  seven),  for  meals,  for  occupations ; 
adoption  of  aonie  simple  and  homely  dress  which  became 
common  and  distinctive,  and  Bubmission  to  discipline  for 
A  common  j>lfLce  of  abodfr — house  or  cluster  of 
iceasary.  Manual  labour  to  provide  the 
of  life  was  enjoined,  at  least  in  the  East 
In  the  West,  for  a  time,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  practice.  Food  was  always  simple;  the  quantity 
was  not  at  first  prescribed,  though  comparative  abstinence 
came  nearer  to  the  idenl  that  was  in  view.  Those  who  ate 
more  were  expected  to  woi-k  more.  Many  leading  bishopa 
of  the  later  half  of  the  century  had  passed  through 
discipline  of  this  kind  ;  for  iustance,  Epiphanius,  Basil  of 
CiEsarea,  Giegory  Nazinnzen,  Chrysoatom  ;  but  in  their  case 
the  earlier  and  freer  attitude  of  men  who  adopt  the  rule  so 
long  and  so  far  as  themselves  judge  it  to  be  helpful,  is  still 
perceptible.  Apparently  it  was  under  Basil's  inlluence,  first, 
that  monastic  societies — existing  before  in  retired  country 
districta — were  introduced  into  towns. 

The  impressive  features  of  monastic  rule,  its  sudden 
popularity,  and  its  power  to  lay  hold  of  individuals,  were 
jwported  in  the  West  as  a  rumour,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
realised  among  themselves.  Augastine,  before  his  conver- 
sion (iibout  385),  heard  at  Milan  of  the  Ufe  of  Antony,  and 
records  the  impression  which  the  repoi't  made  on  him.' 
Also  his  friend  Pontitianus  told  him  how  he  had  been 
group  oE  four  officers  of  the  Imperial  court  at  Treves  who  one 
day  walked  by  two  and  two  in  the  public  gardens  there.     One 
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pair  stumbling  on  a  hut  where  some  religious  persons  had 
begun  to  live  a  recluse  life,  found  there  the  life  of  Antony. 
And  after  looking  into  it,  one  of  them,  deeply  moved,  said 
to  the  other,  "What  is  the  utmost  we  are  aiming  at? 
Imperial  favour  ?  and  how  precarious  it  is !  and  how  long 
shall  we  be  of  attaining  it?  And  to  think  that  I  could 
become  the  friend  of  God  this  very  moment ! "  So  after  a 
little  agitated  meditation  he  continued,  **  I  have  broken  with 
my  former  purposes,  and  am  determined  to  serve  God.  I 
begin  here  and  now.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  imitate  me, 
do  not  oppose  me."  Whereupon  the  other  declared  himself 
to  be  his  associate  in  that  warfare  and  reward.  Then 
Pontitianus,  with  the  fourth  of  the  company,  coming  in 
search  of  the  first  two,  was  told  of  their  decision;  and 
though  they  were  not  minded  to  share  it,  yet  they  lamented 
their  own  case,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  the  others.  So 
two  remained  in  the  hut,  and  two  returned  to  their  quartera 
The  first  two  were  both  of  them  betrothed ;  the  ladies,  when 
they  heard  what  had  happened,  dedicated  their  virginity  to 
God. 

But,  though  Augustine  did  not  yet  know  it,  Ambrose 
had  already  founded  a  religious  house  in  Milan ;  and  the 
West  already  had  its  famous  hermit  in  Martin  of  Tours, 
whose  sacrifices  and  conflicts,  joined  to  his  resolute  and 
conunanding  character,  were  thought  to  place  him  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  greatest  ascetics  of  the  East.  He  had 
passed  from  a  soldier's  life  to  that  of  a  religious  recluse,  and 
lived  as  such  in  various  places  before  he  was  called  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tours.^ 

From  this  time  the  monastic  life  spread  rapidly  in  the 
West,  beginning  with  Italy,  Africa,  Northern  and  Southern 
Gaul.  Ambrose  in  Italy,  Martin  in  Northern  Gaul,  and 
Cassianus  in  Southern,  impelled  the  movement.  The 
authority  of  Athanasius  had  already  recommended  it  in 
Rome,  and  there  the  zeal  of  Jerome  called  forth  warm 
support  and  also  bitter  opposition.  In  Africa  the  system 
had   the   support  of  Augustine  and   of    the    more    devout 

^  Sulp.  Severas,  Fita. 


clergy;   but  there  also  a  popijJar  ae 
contempt  was  strongly  manifested.' 

In  reference  to  this  sentiment,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  asceticism  which  withdrew  from  ordinary  life, 
renounced  possessions,  and  affected  visible  privation,  wae 
native  to  the  East ;  but  in  the  West  it  was  an  importation. 
When  the  new  tendency  began  to  operate  extensively,  many 
in  the  West  regarded  it  with  dislike  and  resentment  Some 
might  he  irritated  by  the  disturbance  to  families  and  break- 
ing of  social  ties ;  some  might  be  unwilling  to  think  of  their 
religion  as  demanding  such  sacriiiceB;  some  might  recoil 
from  the  sordid  aspects  of  the  business,  and  from  what 
struck  them  aa  its  extravagance.  But  there  were  those 
also  who  discerned  the  principles  involved  in  the  entbnsiaem, 
and  disapproved  of  them.  The  resistance,  therefore,  while 
it  included  much  that  was  worldly,  found  also  some  very 
respectable  representatives.  But  it  was  borne  down  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  religious  people.  Most  of  these  took 
it  aa  settled,  not  only  that  the  monastic  life  embodied  a  high 
effort  of  Christian  virtue,  and  that  it  offered  the  best  method 
of  seeking  salvation,  but  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  appropriate 
form  of  thorough  decision, — of  forsaking  sin,  renouncing  self, 
and  following  Christ.  Hence  the  more  ordinary  Christianity, 
that  which  was  contented  to  be  the  more  ordinary,  waa 
I  relatively  imperfect:  nevertheless,  it  might  sufGce  aa  a 
I  Christianity  of  the  lower  grade.  The  inferences  which  these 
positions  were  to  yield  were  not  yet  all  clearly  drawn. 
They  were  destined  to  affect  profoundly  the  moral  life  erf 
Christendom. 

The  best  way,  probably,  of  learning  what  the  earlyJ 
monastic  vwod  was,  how  it  felt  iteelf  related  to  both  worlds,  \ 
is  to  read  the  life  of  Martin  of  Tours  by  Sulpicius  Severua,*  I 
along  with  the  Dialogues  in  which  he  com[iiirea  the  gloriee  ] 
of  Eastern  and  Western  monks.  The  order  of  a  monaetio  \ 
honae  may  be  gathered  from  any  of  the  rules  already  i 
ferred  to  (p.  295).     The  details  of  dress,  of  admission  >^>*j 

'  SsIvUn,  De  ChiUm.  DH,  viii.  4. 

*  In  0»Tfv»  Seriflorum  Latin.  L,  Visoni,  1S66. 
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subBeqiient  life,  of  nightly  and  daily  woi-ship,  may  be  found, 
with  a  great  deal  of  curious  material,  in  the  liret  four  bookB 
of  John  CaaaianuB,  de  Institutis  Oanobiorum}  The  remain- 
ing eight  books  are  occupied  with  the  eight  principal  vicea 
against  which  monks  have  to  contend;  which  are  tendencies 
to  gluttony,  impurity,  covetouaneas,  anger,  sadnesH  (mental 
depression),  akedia  (indifference,  often  iu  the  form  of  a 
restlesaneas  wtiich  can  settle  to  nothing),  vainglory,  and 
pride.  A  fuller  survey  of  Christian  duty  and  attainment, 
according  to  the  views  cherished  in  early  monasteries,  may 
be  found  in  another  work  of  Caaaiaous,  Collationes  Fairvm, 
in  which  he  professes  to  report  discourses  addressed  to  their 
monks  by  emineat  Egyptian  abbots.  The  controversial 
defence  of  the  system  against  opponents  is  contained  in 
works  by  Jerome  against  Jovinian  aTid  Vigilantius.'  His 
positions  were  reviewed  and  moderated  by  Augustine.* 

Jovinian  (about  A.D.  390,  d.  before  409)  did  not  argue 
against  the  celibate  life ;  he  was  a  celibate  himself ;  but  he 
denied  the  superior  merit  ascribed  to  it,  as  well  as  to  fasting 
and  martyrdom,  and  thua  would  have  cut  the  roots  of  the 
current  enthusiasm.  He  appears  first  at  Itome,  afterwards 
at  Milan.  Vigilantius  of  Calagiirree  in  Aquitania  (after 
394),  worked  as  a  priest  in  Spain  and  GauL  He,  too, 
objected  to  the  honours  piiid  to  martyrs  and  their  relics, 
and,  like  Jovinian,  he  challenged  the  exaggerated  estimate 
of  monastic  holiness.  Also  he  opposed  the  tendency  to 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  moral 
effects  were  often  bad. 

Vigilantius,  after  hia  death,  was  regarded  as  a  heretic. 
The  teaching  of  Jovinian  was  condemned  at  Eome  during 
his  lifetime.  Jovinian,  perhaps,  went  deeper  of  the  two  into 
theological  theory.  He  was  charged  with  holding  that 
those  baptized  with  the  Spirit  cannot  sin;  that  all  sins  are 
equal;  that  in  the  next  world  there  is  but  one  degree  of 
punishment  on  the  one  band,  and  of  reward  on  the  other. 

'  In  CbrpiM  SeripComm  Latin.,  vols.  xiiL  And  irii,  Vindob.  1886-98. 

*  Hieron.  Adv.  Jomniaaum  and  Conira  Viffilaiitium,  0pp.  iv,  2,  p.  214> 

*  tk  bone  eoi^ugali  ftnd  Setract.  ii.  22. 
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These  ehargea  seen)  tu  iuJiaiLy,  (ui  Joviiiiiiii's  pnrt,  specula- 
tions based  on  the  Pauline  writiiigs,  and  probably  misuoder- 
Btood  by  those  who  reported  them.  Both  the  men  evinced 
strong  convictions  and  eteadfaat  character  in  encountering, 
as  thej  did,  the  stream  of  sentiment  which  ran  in  their  day ; 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the  strain  of  so  difficult  a  position 
betrayed  them  into  some  exaggerations.  They  reveal  to  ua 
religious  earnestness  opposed  to  the  growing  superetitiona, 
which  has  left  little  trace  otherwise' 

Tlie  ascetic  life,  as  placed  under  rule  in  the  monastery, 
was  accepted  and  accredited  by  the  Church ;  and  both  as 
a  fact  and  aa  a  force  it  became  an  element  of  first  rate 
importance  in  practical  Chriatinoity.  It  agreed  with  the 
asceticism  of  the  dvaj^wpTjToi  (that  of  Antony  and  his 
followers)  in  prescribing  the  sacrifice  of  all  possessions, 
though,  in  practice,  life  in  the  monastery  was  less  rude 
and  precarious  than  life  in  the  desert,  It  added  to  mere 
aeoelicism  the  advantage  of  rules,  and  especially  it  restored 
something  of  the  social  tie.  The  ascetic,  pure  and  simple, 
broke  loose  from  all  human  ties,  as  if  they  were  all  nets 
to  ensnare  him,  and  as  if  sheer  individualism  made  a  man 
ready  for  God.  The  system  of  the  monastery  still  sacrificed 
the  same  ties,  hut  so  far  replaced  them,  in  that  a  company 
of  men  or  women  living  together  must  own  relations  and 
I  obligations.  Still  further,  a  great  element  in  the  monastery 
fwss  the  obligation  to  obey  the  ruler.  At  firnt,  probably, 
this  obtained  only  in  the  degree  necessary  for  good  order  in 
a  religious  house.  But  it  was  early  recognised  as  furnishing 
the  opportunity  for  mortifying  self-will.  Tlie  habit  of  com- 
plete submission  to  men  or  women  clothed  with  authority 
found  here  a  special  cimsecration.  It  became  one  of  the 
recognised  points  of  Cbristian  perfection. 

The  signitieance  and  the  power  of   the   movement   lay 
ftfter  all  in  this, — it  embodied  an  effort  to  give  effect  to  one 

'  '  BtBides  rafrtencea  in  last  pige,  Siricii  Epiil.  T  ;  Ambrosu  BtMiipt, 
Sir.  Bptit.  42 ;  Auy.  E,:  35  ;  Dt  Bar.  c.  82  ;  0.  B.  Lindner,  dt  JobM 
tt  Viga.,  Bvo,  LipB.  1^3» ;  HsIUr,  Jovinian'u)  in  Tcxtt  u.  UnUri.  if.  F.  Q 
tipa.  1SB7. 
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of  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  Geauioe 
Chrifitianity  includes  the  surrender  to  a  new  principle,  the 
recognition  of  a  new  master,  the  response  to  a  new  motive, 
and  the  aoceptance  of  all  sscrilices  which  so  gi-eat  a  change 
implies.  Life  is  to  more  to  a  new  goal,  and  concentrate  on 
one  great  attainment  "  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  "  Take  up  tlie  cross,  and 
follow  Me:"  Up  and  down  the  churches  we  may  be  sure 
there  were  not  a  few  Christians  in  whom  this  had  begun,  in 
whom  it  was  going  on.  But  the  general  aspect  of  tbings 
seemed  rather  to  imply  a  consent  of  Christians  that  nothing 
so  serious  should  be  pressed.  The  old  heroisms  of  the 
persecutions  had  ceased.  Tlie  tide  of  easy-going  converts 
swelled  the  churches.  A  man's  Christianity  passed  un- 
challenged if,  having  once  been  baptized,  perhaps  in  infancy, 
he  maintained  s  negative  goodness,  joined  with  some  atten- 
tion to  ordinances.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  way  of 
conceiving  Christian  principles  which,  it  may  be  said,  was 
universal,  weakened  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of 
challenging  this  nominal  Christianity,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  it  to  be  dangerously  defective.  The  decisive 
something  bad  taken  place  at  baptism,  and  after  that  it 
seemed  the  only  question  that  could  be  raised  was  the 
question  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  Christian  observ- 
ance. Meanwhile  this  "Christianity,"  which  was  less  and 
leas  distinguishable  from  indifTerence,  lived  on  easy  terms 
with  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  decadent  empire. 
Against  it  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  revolted.  Men 
who  were  awakened,  even  if  they  did  not  judge  others, 
still  refused  to  be  content  for  themselves  with  so  dubious 
a  religion.  And,  in  the  spirit  of  their  time,  they  de- 
manded that  the  genuine  Christianity  should  have  a  definite 
outward  form,  so  that  one  could  make  sure  of  it  Asceticism 
waa  the  answer  Uj  that  demand.  It  has  a  deep  meaning 
that  the  momistic  life  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  "religion," 
and  the  entrance  on  it  as  "  conversion,"  and  that  Jerome 
could  Bay  that  to  become  a  monk  was  to  have,  as  it  were, 
a  Beoond  baptism.     The  monastery  was  not  to  question  the 
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validity  of  the  common  Chrietiauity  which  the  Church 
Banctioned;  but  the  monk  was  resolved  not  to  be  content 
with  it  for  himself. 

The  external  form  which  was  consecrated  to  hold  this 
place  was,  after  all,  a  human  contrivance.  And  we  may 
regard  it  as  dangerously  misleading.  We  may  agree  with 
Luther  that  the  common  callings  of  human  life  supply  the 
proper  opportunities  and  the  proper  discipline  for  a  Chris- 
tian. We  may  be  persuaded  that  both  hy  what  it  claimed 
for  itself,  and  by  what  it  implied  as  to  tlie  outside 
Christianity,  this  system  wrought  indefinite  confusion  in 
men's  thoughts  regarding  Christian  duty  and  attainment 
But,  whatever  we  may  think  to  be  the  dangers  or  the  errors 
of  monasticism,  we  must  not  belittle  the  enthusiasm  which 
flowed  into  the  monasteries. 

The  general  state  of  the  Clniich  was  depressing,  and 
undoubtedly  the  monasteries  themselves  very  often  sliared 
in  the  untoward  tendencies  of  the  time.  But  an  effort  in 
favour  of  more  thorough  and  strenuous  Christianity  was  the 
spring  of  the  movement.  When  we  can  follow  the  steps  of 
individuals — of  Basil,  of  the  Gregories,  of  Chrysostom — we 
often  find  that  a  gracious  religious  life,  pervading  s  whole 
family  circle,  has  nursed  the  thoughts  and  purposes  which 
led  the  individual  to  the  ascetic  life;  and,  in  other  cases, 
the  purpose  was  bom  in  the  experience  of  a  great  change 
in  which  men  felt  themselves  turning  from  sin  to  God. 
Hence  Augustine  has  no  difficulty  in  appealing  to  the  move- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christian  religion.  It 
vae  seen  exerting  a  power  which  no  other  religion  could 
tinX. 

Certainly  from  this  point  of  view  one  must  own  the 
.wiergy  revealed  by  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  century. 
Environed  as  the  Church  is  with  relaxing  and  lowering 
influences,  moving  away  from  the  old  heroisms  of  the  perse- 
cutions, torn  by  heresies,  swamped  with  worldlinesa  and  ' 
worldlings,  we  see  a  great  uprising  of  men  who  claim 
be  Christian  in  another  style.  A  few  begin,  hut  they  1 
enthusiaelically    and    unreservedly,   and   in    all    direc 
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kindred  souIb  catch  fire,  and  resolve  not  to  be  left 
behind. 

As  to  the  method  from  which  so  much  was  hoped,  ita 

concentration  and  ita  reiteration  cnuld,  no  doubt,  produce 
habits  ot  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  were  remark- 
able. They  were  not  always  healthy.  However  the  plan 
might  answer  in  some  cases,  yet  when  presented,  as  it  was, 
as  the  true  form  of  sincere  Chriatianity,  it  was  doomed  to 
prove  a  sad  mistake.  It  was  essentially  artificial,  external, 
one-sided  ;  an  experiment  made  by  the  young  Church,  as  it 
is  often  made  still,  at  the  same  stage,  by  the  young  Chris- 
tian. It  nmst  be  remembered  that  this  life  did  not  then 
contemplate  Hyatematie  service  of  others; — everything  was 
concentrated  on  the  man's  own  perfecting.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  morbid  symptoms  were  frequent.  The 
TVistiiia  and  the  Acedia  of  Caaaian's  book  were  only  in- 
stances of  a  large  class  of  effects  due  to  an  unhealthy 
discipline.  Sometimes  mere  intellectual  aud  moral  torpor 
resulted. 

The  stimulus  which  was  applied  to  the  fancy  and  to 
nervous  tendencies,  is  revealed  also  by  the  extraordinary 
harvest  of  visions,  demoniacal  assaults,  and  miracles  which 
followed  in  its  waka  The  oecurrence  of  some  marvels 
had  been  asaociated  all  along  with  Christian  hiatory,  in 
times  of  persecution  especially,  and  in  other  cases  of  great 
trial  But  both  in  type  aud  in  number  these  had  hitherto 
occupied  a  comparatively  modest  place;  and  the  Christian 
feeling  had  been  that  miraclea  comparable  to  the  gospel 
miraclea  had  for  good  reasons  passed  away.  But  from 
Antony  onwards  the  miraculous  element  increases,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  fom'th  century  it  had  overflowed  the  world. 
Asceticism  was  one  cause ;  another,  which  operated  in  the 
same  way,  was  the  mood  of  mind  now  prevailing  in  regard 
to  the  relica  of  the  saints.  Illustrations  of  the  fiist  may 
be  found  abundantly  in  Sulpicius  Severus.^  For  the  effect  of 
relics,  note  how  Augustine,  who,  in  earlier  days,  recognised 
the  comparative  absence  of  the  miraculous  from  Christian 
>  Eipeciullj  th«  Diaiogi. 
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experience,  in  later  life  qualifies  and  virtiially  retracts 
statement.^  For  in  the  meantime  not  only  had  asceticism 
begun  to  bear  fruit,  but  the  relica  of  St,  Stephen  had  come 
into  Africa,  and  miracles  everywhere  followed  in  their  train ; 
and  such  miracles ! ' 

Various  motives  led  men  to  the  monasteries.  Even  the 
religious  impulse  included  different  elements,  which  might 
be  mingled  in  different  degrees.  First,  there  was  the  feeling 
that  a  life  which  aims  at  friendsliip  with  God  ought  to  in- 
clude an  element  of  self-punishment.  The  ascetic  pain  was 
to  operate  as  expiating  siu.  Secondly,  as  already  suggested, 
it  was  a  way  of  trampling  on  the  material  element  and  on 
its  claims,  a  way  of  achieving  emancipation  from  the  world 
of  sense  and  deception.  This  associated  itself  with  ideas  of 
the  essential  baseness  of  matter;  also,  with  aspiration  after 
the  aristocratic  intellectualism  of  the  philosophers,  Thirdly, 
Christianity  demands  and  promises  a  supremacy  of  spiritual 
affections,  a  subjugation  of  all  else  to  the  main  aim.  The 
ascetic  life  offered  itself  as  the  way  of  being  true  to  this  faith. 
And  this  was  the  motive  moat  alviu  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
— however  legal  and  external  the  method  was  which  it 
embraced.  Fourthly,  it  was  in  general  a  way  of  testing  one'e 
own  sincerity ;  religion  that  goes  too  easy  may  he  suspected ; 
sacrifice  accepted  teats  devotion.  Fifthly,  in  all  these  ways 
and  in  others  it  was  a  methodism, — a  rulcd-off  way  of  being 
good, — 80  plain  and  distinctive  that  one  miglit  rest  in  it, 
dismissing  questions  and  doubts.  How  dear  this  is  to 
human  hearts  a  thousand  instances  have  proved  ! 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  finally,  that  persons  could  become 
monks  and  nuns  without  experiencing  very  deeply  the 
peculiar  influences  of  the  system.  Almost  from  the  be- 
ginning there  were  low  types  of  monastic  life,  and  low 
motives  leading  men  to  embrace  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  monasteries  sometimes  became  simply  places  of  shelter 

>  Eetrrut.  i.  IS.  7.    See  &lao  &  case  in  De  Mir.  S.  Slephani  ad  Svediitm, 
U.  8,  in  Aag.  0pp.  viL  App. 

*  Bw  dt  OinUaU,  ixiL  8,  for  Bpccimena. 
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for  people  who  could  have  foimd  shelter  nowhere  dee*  and 
who  were  glad  of  a  quiet  and  regulated  life. 


DrviROiiroBi 

The  monks  weze  laTmen,  and  they  most  often  have  felt 
themselyes  to  be  more  pious  than  many  of  the  olergy ;  they 
practised  what  was  held  to  be  a  more  complete  Christianity. 
It  was  obviouSy  therefore,  that  the  anarchical  and  zevolutionary 
spirit  might  develop  among  them.  But  very  powerful  and 
influential  men  had  exerted  themselves  to  secure  for  the 
monastic  life  on  the  one  hand  the  approbation,  on  the  other 
hand  the  control  of  the  official  Ohurch.  The  monasteries 
took  their  place  as  subject  to  the  bishop,  and  as  participant, 
through  a  resident  presbyter  or  otherwise,  in  the  regulated 
worship  of  the  Church.  Still,  ascetic  life  was  apt  to  break 
out  into  vehement  excitement,  or  into  extravagant  and 
demonstrative  self-torture.  And  sometimes  these  forces 
carried  the  monks  into  excesses  which  had  to  be  condemned 
as  schismatic  or  heretical  Some  lived  a  wandering  gipsy 
life  sustained  by  herbs  (fioaKoL).  Some  grouped  themselves 
in  towns  in  smaJl  companies  and  earned  a  common  liveli- 
hood without  much  rule,  and  so  often  with  no  good  repute 
(Semoboth,  also  Sarabaites).  Some  refused  to  hold  Christian 
fellowship  with  any  who  lived  in  marriage,  or  who  retained 
private  property  (Apostolici).  The  followers  of  Audius 
declared  separation  from  the  official  Church  in  Sjnria,  ap- 
parently on  accoimt  of  its  laxity  (Audiarii).  The  Euchites 
lived  in  constant  prayer,  b^ging  for  their  support,  denounc- 
ing even  the  earning  of  wages  by  labour ;  and  they  under- 
valued the  sacraments.  Some  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
East,  previously  in  good  repute,  became  iufected  with  this 
spirit  The  Eustachians,  whose  tendencies  were  imputed  to 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  practically  set  up  a  Christianity  and 
a  church  of  their  own.  They  denied  the  possible  salvation 
of  all  married  people,  and  of  all  rich  people,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  martyr  feasts  and  Agapse,  and  rejected 
the  ministrations  of  married  priests.     They  were  condemned 
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attheBTSod  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia  (after  360).  "Stylitee" 
was  the  name  given  to  ascetics  wlio,  like  Symeon  (near 
Antioch),  spent  years  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  These  anomaiies 
gave  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  powerful  influences  exerted 
to  bring  the  monastic  institute  into  barmony  with  the 
flystem  of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  band,  the  morbid  eyuiptoms  are  not  less 
apparent.  Almost  from  the  beginning  we  encounter  com- 
plaints of  low  types  of  monastic  life,  and  low  motives  lead- 
ing men  to  embrace  it.  Thus  early  did  it  appear  that  the 
acceptance  of  an  external  law,  however  holy  it  seemed  to  be, 
might  be  very  far  indeed  from  fellowship  with  Chiist. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Thi  Clebgt 

Bingham,  ChruL  AnUq,  L  and  iL    Tomassini,  Vdui  d  JVom  Diteiplmm^ 

Paris,  ie9L 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Christian  worshippers 
naturally  required  great  additions  to  the  clerical  staffi 
Besides  the  grades  already  mentioned,  attendants  on  the 
sick  (Parabolani)  and  gravediggers  {KOTnarai — fossores)  now 
appear ;  they  became  very  nimierous  in  the  great  churches, 
and  took  the  form  of  guilds  under  the  bishops.  The  civil 
law  sought  to  limit  their  number ;  ^  for  turbulent  bishops 
could  employ  them  as  agents  in  disturbing  the  peace ;  and 
those  who  wished  to  escape  public  burdens  could  get  them- 
selves enrolled  for  nominal  service  in  these  orders.  A 
similar  increase,  though  not  so  great,  took  place  in  adl  the 
ordines  minores  (p.  248). 

In  the  Diaconate,  however,  the  increase  was  not  so 
great ;  indeed  some  churches,  at  least  the  church  of  Rome, 
held  to  the  number  seven.  The  necessities  of  the  time 
were  met  rather  by  multiplying  the  sub-deacons.  The 
deacons  proper,  therefore,  rose  in  importance  as  the  special 
agents  of  the  bishop,  his  eyes  and  hands  in  worship,  finance, 
charities,  and  discipline.  Signs  appear  that,  conscious  of 
their  own  importance,  the  deacons  were  disposed  in  some 
cases  to  take  precedence  of  the  presbyters.*  An  oflBcial  who 
is  found  in  great  churches  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 

^  Five  hundred  and  six  hundred  Parabolani  at  difTerent  times  in  Alex- 
andria, nine  hundred  and  fifty  and  eleven  hundred  in  Constantinople, 
*  Cone.  ArekU.,  Can.  15. 
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period,  ia  the  leading  deacon  or  archdeacon ;  he  acts  as 
chief  of  Che  staff  to  the  biahop.  That  was  the  position  of 
AthanaBiua  at  Alexandria  before  he  wae  elevated  to  the 
episcopate.  The  deacon  who  held  this  post  was  a  natural 
candidate  for  the  bishop's  place  in  case  of  a  vacancy ;  and 
ordination  to  the  higher  rank  of  presbyter  might  seem  to  him 
unwelcome  as  tending  to  spoil  his  prospects  (Hier,  in  Ez.  48). 

Presbyters  necessarily  became  much  more  nunaerous,  for 
ministration  of  ordinances  required  more  ministers.  Ab 
the  number  of  Cliristians  increased,  in  each  locality,  the  ex- 
pedient adopted  was  to  increase  the  staff  of  presbyters ;  and 
these  at  first,  speaking  generally,  were  eqtially  related  to 
the  whole  flock,  and  ministered  to  particular  aections  of  it 
aa  might  from  time  to  time  be  arranged.  The  alternative  plan 
of  multiplying  bishoprics  could  not  but  seem  likely  to  lower 
the  dignity  and  influence  of  bishops,  and  it  might  also  seem 
to  infer  more  frequent  and  serious  rearrangement.  New 
bishoprics  were  therefore  discouraged,  except  in  the  case  of 
mission  fields,  and  in  the  case  of  towns  which  rose  into  new 
importance  sufficient  to  justify  the  presence  of  a  bishop 
(Can.  Sardica,  6). 

Already,  however,  from  an  older  time  had  come  down 
the  institution  of  country  bishops  (xatprriaKo-rroi),  who 
ministered  to  village  communities,  but  sometimes  to  a 
cluster  of  villages  each  with  its  own  presbyter  (Baa  ^, 
142,  188,  290).  Such  villages,  on  the  system  now  preferred, 
would  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  provided  for  by  a  presbyter 
under  the  city  bishop.  The  older  system  therefore  began 
to  be  discouraged  over  the  larger  part  of  the  Church  (Ancyra, 
(314).  Can.  13;  Antioch(341),Can.  19  ;  Neoctes.  Can.  14,  and 
Nic.  Can.  8),  the  powers  of  the  chorepiacopoi  were  limited, 
and  they  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city 
bishop ;  but  they  continued  to  exiat  for  a  considerable  tima 
Of  the  numerous  bishops  in  Africa  some  must  have  been 
practically  chorepiacopoi ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
ranked  lower  than  the  city  bishops  of  those  provinces. 

Presbyters  put  in  charge  of  country  places  might 
acquire  a  durable  relation    to   the   portion  of    the  fiook 
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intrusted  to  them  sooner  than  city  presbyters  did ;  for  t)ie 
latter  might  more  easily  take  duties  in  rotation  and  circulate 
from  one  congregation  to  another;  and  distance  helped  to 
give  greater  independence  to  the  country  parts  of  a  bishop's 
"  parish."  Bnt  alike  in  the  town  and  iu  the  district 
attached  to  it,  the  Christians  were  regarded  as  members  of 
one  episcopal  ilock.  And  in  the  cities  themselves  it  was 
ere  long  found  exjtedient  to  attach  particular  presbyters 
more  or  less  pi.Tinanently  to  particular  churches.  This  can 
be  proved  for  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  and  for 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  the  fifth.  It  was  the  germ 
of  the  later  parochial  aystem.  Such  a  presbyter  gradually 
became  to  his  congregation  what  the  bishop  had  been  to 
the  early  Cliristian  community  of  the  whole  place;  he  was 
their  pastor  and  they  his  flock ;  only  he  was  not  competent 
to  ordain  office-bearers,  and  they  could  not  receive  a 
complete  sepjirate  organisation.  At  Eome,  a  presbyter 
BO  situated  did  not  himself  consecrate  the  sacramental 
elements,  but  dispensed  what  the  bishop  had  consecrated 
previously  (Inuoc,  i.  Ep.  ad  Decentium).  The  city  presbyters 
took  precedence  of  the  country  ones. 

An  arch -presbyter,  corresponding  among  the  presbyters 
to  the  archdeacon  among  deacons,  existed ;  but  the  office 
never  attained  great  importance. 

The  right  of  the  bishop  to  nominate  to  vacant  positions 
among  the  inferior  clergy  was  now  well  established.  Such 
nominations,  especially  the  more  important,  were  no  doubt 
usually  made  with  the  advice  of  his  clergy.  In  regard  to 
presbyters  the  view  persisted,  and  was  expressed  in  the  ordina- 
tion service,  that  they  took  office  by  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  practically  this  was  tending  to  become  a  form. 

In  regard  to  the  bishops  themselves,  the  ancient  right 
of  a  church  to  elect  its  own  bishop  was  more  vividly 
remembered  ;  for  the  bishop  was  that  one  person  with  whom 
every  Christian  must  hold  relations,  so  that  his  appoint- 
ment created  a  definite  aad  a  pervading  interest  in  the 
hole  Christian  community.  But  while  in  theory  the  cleigy 
and  the  people  must  assent  to  the  election,  the  neighbouring 
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I,  or  more  precisely,  the  bishops  of  the  province,  who 
were  to  consecrate,  and  who  must  receive  the  new  bishop 
into  their  fellowship,  had  also  a  right  to  be  satisfied,  both  as 
to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  and  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  man.  And  their  power  in  the  election 
preponderated.  The  wishes  of  the  local  clergy  aiid  the 
people  were  not  without  influence,  especially  if  ttiey  were 
united  in  their  choice ;  and  tliey  were  occasionally  exerted 
with  such  decision  aa  to  be  irresistibla  But  we  cannot 
trace  adequate  securities  for  those  wishes  being  definitely 
ascertained,  or  regularly  made  effectual.  Moreover,  the 
growing  numbers  of  Catholica  in  ench  bishopric  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  interpreting  the 
popular  voice.  Very  often,  therefore,  the  person  preferred 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  approved  by  tlie  Metro- 
politan could  be  appointed.  Still  the  "  election  "  proceeded 
in  face  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  with  some  forms  of 
inviting  their  suHrage ;  and  the  theory  was  never  allowed 
altogether  to  drop,  that  the  choice  of  the  clei^  and  assent  of 
the  people  were  required.  In  most  cases,  one  may  believe, 
friction  was  avoided  by  circumspection  and  good  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  provincial  bishops  who  presided.  The 
presence  of  three  bishops  was  necessary  to  a  canonically 
regular  consecration  ;  and  that  rite  seems  to  have  very  often 
taken  place  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  election  was  over. 
While  the  ordinary  course  of  things  followed  these  lines,  great 
divergences  might  take  place.  A  surge  of  popular  feeling 
might  lead  to  the  disregard  of  ordinary  rules,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
imperial  favour  often  determined  the  appointment  to 
great  bishoprics,  especially  in  the  East. 

The  grounds  of  necessity  and  expediency  which  had  led 
'  to  the  institution  of  synods,  had  led  further  to  these  synods 
I  being  provincial,  i,e.  composed  of  the  bishops  of  each 
I  (political)  province  of  the  empire.     The  same  reasons  had 

led    to   one   bishop    being    fixed    on   as   the   cou' 
I  president  of  these  meetings,  as  the  depositary  of  any 
L  which  might  be  usefully  exerted  between  the  meetings, 
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as  the  authorised  organ  of  communication  with  other  regiona 
of  the  Church.  Ke  had  a  right  of  visitation  in  hia  province, 
and  to  Bee  that  rules  were  not  hroken.  The  ordinary 
biflhopa  refiuired  liia  permiaaion  to  make  distant  journeys. 

This  oixler  was  well  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  now  before  ua.  The  president  was  usually  bishop  of 
the  city,  recognised  as  the  political  metropolis  of  the  province 
(hence  "metropolitan"),  but  not  always.  In  Africa  proper,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  was  the  metropolitan  by  right,  while  in 
Numidia  and  Mauretania  the  leading  bistiops  (Senes)  were  not 
occupants  ot  one  fixed  see.  In  Pontua  the  oldest  bishop  of 
the  province  was  the  presiding  person,  Genemlly,  however, 
the  civil  precedency  of  the  metropolis  determined  also  the 
ecclesiastical  primacy  of  its  bishop.  Hence  an  increase  of 
metropolitans  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Diocletian 
increased  the  number  of  the  provinces  by  subdivision.  But 
in  Italy  there  had  not  been  quite  the  same  division  into 
provmces  which  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  empire ;  and 
there  the  metropolitan  development  was  hindered  still 
further  by  the  impressive  influence  of  Eome.  Diocletian 
at  length  instituted  eighteen  provinces  in  Italy ;  but  that 
made  no  great  alteration  ecclesiastically  in  regard  to  the 
ten  provinces  ot  lower  Italy,  In  Northern  Italy,  Milan, 
Bavenna,  and  Aquileia  acqiured  metropolitan  rights  during 
the  fourth  and  fiftli  centuries.  The  two  former  were  for  a 
time  imperial  residences.  The  council  of  Uicea  directed 
two  synods  (Can.  5)  to  be  held  in  each  province  yearly; 
but  circumstances  might,  and  often  did,  prevent  compliance 
^th  the  rulea  The  synods  could  frame  rules  which  were 
imperative  on  Christians  within  the  province ;  they  were 
the  court  of  appeal  in  complaints  of  lack  of  justice  at  the 
hands  of  bishops,  and,  generally,  in  disputes  regarding 
ecclesiastical  rights ;  and  they  superintended  all  Christian 
interests  within  the  province  which  did  not  properly  fall  to 
particular  bishops.  In  tliese  provincial  synods  the  con- 
ceptions of  ecclesiastical  order  and  adiiiinistnition  were 
worked  out  which  were  proceeded  upon  in  the  oecumenical 
synods.     The  members  having  voice  and  vote  were  bishops; 
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these  might  be  attended  by  aome  of  tbeir  presbyters  ami 
deacons,  who  might  ftlso  occasionnlly  be  allowed  to  address 
the  synod,  but  could  not  vote.  A  bishop  necessarily  absent 
might  commission  a  presbyter  to  represent  him,  who  could 
vote  in  his  name. 

It  waa  felt,  however,  that  districts  greater  than  the 
provinces  constituted  units  of  church  life  and  work,  within 
which  ecclesiastical  authority  might  and  should  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  tbrougliout  whidi  the  common  mind  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities  might  be  applied  to  provide  for  the 
order  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling  the  Patriarchates  established  themselves,  and 
were  recognised.  Here  again  the  political  divisions  of 
the  empire — themselves  dictated,  of  course,  by  natural  and 
BDcial  cleavage — suggested  a  basis.  Under  Constantine  and 
hia  Bucceesore  the  empire  was  divided  into  four  great 
priefectures,  namely,  the  East,'  Eastern  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
the  Gauls.  These  prefectures,  again,  included  fourteen 
"dioceses"  of  various  sizes,  each  of  which  might  in  turn 
include  many  provinces;  aa,  for  example,  the  diocese  of  the 
Eaat  included  fifteen  provinces  and  that  of  Bome  ten. 
The  idea  of  forming  each  diocese  into  an  ecclesiastical 
province  with  a  great  bishop  at  its  head  was  entertained ; 
and  accordingly,  along  with  Alexandria  for  Egypt,  and 
Antioch  for  the  East  (in  the  more  limited  sense),  E[)hesuB 
was  named  for  Asia,  Casarea  for  Pontns,  and  Huraklea  for 
Thrace  (Const.  Can.  2),  all  as  equal  ecclesiastical  magni- 
tudes. 

But  this  proved  to  be  a  somewhat  doctrivaire  attempt. 
In  truth,  there  were  three  bishoprics  which  by  the  splendour 
and  antiquity  of  the  see  outshone  all  others.  These  were 
Home,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  To  these  came  to  be 
added  Constantinople, — the  new  Rome, — the  centre  of  power 

The  word  Oriens  in  this  perind  is  ambignonii, — it  miglit  denote  the  Pre- 
Ibctura  Orientia,  or  it  might  donola  ou!j  the  DiccceaiB  OtitiiB,  one  of  the  fixe 
Into  nhicb  that  ptiefecturt:  was  divi^led.  It  ia  tho  latter  and  more  limited 
wnie  which  corre-apoDdB  moat  Besrlj  to  the  eccleBiaatical  Patritrehat* 
wbioh  Antioch  wu  the  mother  see. 
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aud  law  for  the  Eastern  empire.  These  Bees  really  held  an 
exceptioiml  place.  Home  had  oversight,  without  qiieBtion, 
of  the  ten  suburbicarian  provinces  of  Italy ;  besides,  she 
stood  lirst  in  dignity  among  all  Ciiristian  sees;  and  she  had 
an  influence  through  all  the  West,  the  extent  of  which  wae 
not  yet  ascertained.  Alexandria  easily  held  her  place  88 
the  ■  presiding  see  ot  the  diocese  of  Kgyp'i  "■"d  Anlioch 
in  the  diocese  of  the  East.  And  the  political  strength  of 
Constantinople  enabled  her  not  only  to  claim  the  obedience 
of  Thrace,  but  also  that  of  Asia,  Cap^iadocia,  and  Fontua 
Seea  like  Ephesus,  Ciesatea,  and  Carthage,  though  un- 
doubtedly above  the  rank  of  common  Metropolitans,  and 
allowed  to  claim  distinctive  privileges,  still  proved  unable 
to  contest  the  superior  rank  of  those  great  sees.  The  latter 
accordingly  are  known  aa  Patriarchates.  At  the  close  of 
our  period,  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground  of  its  historical 
associations,  was  allowed  to  dissociate  itself  from  Autioch, 
and  its  bishop  received  Palestine  as  his  Patriarchate. 
The  name  Patriarch  be^iQa  to  be  restricted  to  these  great 
bishops  in  the  fifth  century.  Previously  it  had  been  more 
widely  and  uncertainly  applied.  Bishops  who,  though_  not 
Patriarchs,  occupied  sees  which  were  regarded  as  confer- 
ring presidency  over  dioceses  (in  the  civil  sense  of  that 
word),  or  at  all  events  as  entitled  to  the  obedience  ot 
several  metropolitans,  were  often  called  exarchs, — a  name 
derived  from  the  civil  hiei-arcby.^ 

Patriarclial  sees  held  their  position  in  virtue  of  the  age, 
historic  importance,  and  greatness  of  those  churches.  The 
ecclesiastical  force,  however,  which  formed  the  vllima  ratio 
of  their  authority  in  case  of  need,  was  the  exclusion  from 
their  communion  of  the  bishop  who  seemed  to  give  sufficient 
cause  for  that  step.  If  the  case  was  wisely  selected,  the 
example  was  eure  to  be  followed  by  other  churches  of  the 


'  The  niDie  dp^'""'"'"""  "'^o  '■■^  '■'•  th's  timB  no  very  Bettled  txnge  of 
mttributes.  Ildrai  wbh  the  commaii  name  at  Aleiandm  for  their  btabop,  and 
wu  auperBciUcl  there  b;  the  title  of  Patri&rch  in  the  seventh  nenturj.  Ths 
QrMks  called  the  biBhoji  of  Borne  Patri&reh,  but  tliBt  title  wae  not  onulto 
giTBn  to  bitu  !□  the  Weak 
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Patriarchate.  This  created  what  was  always  a  difficult  and 
perplexing  position  tor  the  biehop  in  questiou,  and  was 
extremely  likely  to  raise  trouble  for  him  at  home.  If,  how- 
ever, the  public  opinion  of  the  churches  generally  regarded 
the  step  of  excluding  from  communion  as  unjustifiable,  the 
bishop  assailed  might  find  support  enough  to  enable  him  to 
hold  out.  But  the  situation  was  at  best  trying;  and  even 
in  the  days  when  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  bishops 
was  most  strongly  asserted,  a  provincial  bishop  had  many 
motives  for  avoiding  unfriendly  relations  with  the  occupant 
of  the  "  apostolic "  see.  Konie  earliest  realised  all  that 
could  be  made  of  this  state  of  things.  In  the  second 
century  Victor  waa  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  communion 
with  Eastern  bisliops  who  followed  the  Quartodeciman 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  in  the  third  Stephen  took  a 
similar  attitude  about  heretical  baptism.  Tliese  were  cases 
in  which  Rome  was  in  danger  of  prematurely  straining  her 
power;  but  they  reveal  her  disposition  to  assert  it. 
Innocent  I.,  who  was  Pope  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
eignalifled  his  pontificate  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
asserted  the  powers  of  his  see ;  and  many  of  these  asser- 
tions were  suceessfully  translated  into  fact  by  the  great 
Pope  Leo  l.  a.d.  440-461.  By  these  successive  representa- 
tives, Rome,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  primatial 
see,  virtually  claimed  the  whole  Church  as  her  Patriarchate. 
The  process  by  which  the  unique  authority  was  made  good 
over  all  the  West  (and  often  asserted  in  the  Enst),  is  a 
subject  by  itself.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  the  alleged 
episcopate,  at  Kome,  of  the  Apostle  Peter  was  all  along 
the  main  ground  relied  on  by  the  Roman  church.  But 
at  first  they  were  content  to  say  that  the  Church,  in  honour 
of  Peter,  had  agreed  to  accord  a  special  authority  to  the 
church  and  bishop  of  Eome.^  Later,  the  assertion  came  to 
be  that  to  Peter  the  Lord  had  made  promises,  which  secured 
to  the  church  in  which  he  presided,  and  to  his  successors  in 
its  chair,  perpetual  stability  in  the  true  faith  and  authot 
to  rule  the  whole  Church.' 

'  bmoo.  L  Ep.  29  ;  Zodm.  Ej:  2.  '  Leo  i.  Ep,  10. 
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GENERii  Conditions  of  Clerical  Lifb 

Two  waya  of  arranging  service  in  the  Christian  ministry 
have  beeo  distingiUBhed  (p.  37);  it  could  be  undertaken  as 
an  addition,  au  honourable  aod  responsible  addition,  to  some 
ordinary  calling — a  farmer's,  a  merchant's,  and  so  forth ;  or 
it  might  become  the  sole  calling  of  a  claes  of  men  who  must 
be  provided  with  a  professional  income  for  their  proper 
support.  The  first  way  of  it  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
practice  of  the  churches.  Yet  from  the  first  it  was  re- 
cognised that  approved  Christian  service  demanded  grateful 
acknowledgment;  and  that  when  it  absorbed  much  of  a 
man's  strength  and  time,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Christian 
brethren  to  provide  for  his  temporal  wants  (1  Cor.  ix.  14; 
JHdache,  13,  15).  This  obligation  must  naturally  be  more 
stringent  when  a  laborious  xninistry  was  undertaken  at  the 
call  of  the  local  church.  The  change  from  the  first  method 
to  the  second  was  still  proceeding  in  the  present  period,  but 
had  not  been  completed.  Accordingly  regulations  appear 
which  contemplate  Christian  ministers  engaged  in  secular 
callings,  but  forbid  occupations  that  were  reckoned  im- 
proper or  unbecoming,  as  well  as  offices  properly  secular 
\Oan.  nUb.  19,  20;  Can.  Ap.  7).  The  two  methods  evi- 
dently coexisted :  each  prevailing  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  diflerent  churches. 

It  is  quite  plain  that,  by  the  time  we  have  now  reached, 
bishops  in  larger  towns  had  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
their  work,  and  they  had  also  to  maintain  a  representative 
position  and  show  hospitality  ;  similar  considerations  applied 
in  a  less  degree  to  most  of  the  presbyters  in  such  churches, 
and  perhaps  to  all  the  deacons.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
series  some  of  the  minor  orders,  now  come  into  existence, 
would  equally  require  a  regular  provision.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  smaller  and  more  rural  churches  other  conditions 
could  prevail ;  the  gratitude  of  the  flock,  or  a  modest 
honorarium  ailded  to  the  gains  of  a  secular  calling,  might 
Btill  be  counted  recompense  enough  ;  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  clergy  in  the  greater  churches  also  were  similarly 
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aituated.  With  this  st-ate  of  things  we  may  connect  the 
fact  that  Christian  lajinen,  especially  men  of  some  poeitiOD, 
made  efforts  to  be  ordained  and  numbered  with  the  clergy 
in  order  to  escape  public  burdens. 

The  ChriBtian  ministry,  however,  was  becoming  more 
completely  a  profeaBion,  or  distinct  calling,  in  which  men 
could  expect  to  be  provided  for  aa  to  their  temporal  wants, 
whatever  higher  aims  might  influence  them  in  addition. 
On  this  footing,  in  later  times,  young  persons  could  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry  aa  their  chosen  career.  But  aa 
yet,  in  general,  a  state  of  things  continued  which  we  may 
represent  to  ourselves  in  this  way — that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  congregation  and  its  guides  picked  out  Christian  meo, 
likely  to  be  useful,  and  asked  them  to  take  the  ministry  upon 
them ;  ^  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  aspiration  after  work 
of  this  kind  led  individuala  Bometimes  to  offer  tbemaelves 
for  service. 

A  line  of  approach  to  the  more  important  posts  had 
been  created  by  the  development  of  the  minor  orders.  In 
those  orders  lads  and  men  could  begin  official  service 
with  less  of  responsibility  on  their  own  part,  and  less  of 
risk  to  the  Church's  well-being.  They  became  familiar 
with  ecclesiastical  duties,  were  in  contact  witli  the  older 
clergy,  received  influence,  formed  habits,  acquired  insight, 
and  meanwhile  revealed  in  some  degree  their  own  char- 
acter and  aptitude ;  thus  they  could  be  promoted  step  by 
step.  It  was,  therefore,  a  system  not  of  formal  study  or 
methodical  training,  but  of  apprenticeship.  Apprenticeship 
long  continued  to  be  the  method  of  preparation  in  other  pro- 
fessions besides  the  clerical,  and  it  has  its  own  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Among  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  this, 
that  in  churches  where  the  bishop  and  presbyters  did  not 
include  men  of  exceptional  religinus  power  and  depth,  the 
tendency  among  the  "  apprentices "  might  he  to  cultivate 
aptitude  for  the  external  duties  of  the  ministry,  v 
much  perception  of  its  proper  spirit.  Men  Uke 
'   Chryaostom,  and  Augustine  exerted  themselves  to  reme 

■  A.  ttniiig  feeling  «xi«t«d  that  men  so  called  were  bonnd  to  rcapond. 
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thia  evil  by  iuculcating  riglit  CDnceptinnB  of  the  nature  uud 
the  responsibilities  of  the  spiritual  office.  At  all  eveuts, 
this  liiie  of  approach  to  the  pastoral  care  offered  itself  so 
naturally  that  one  sees  a  teiniency  to  make  a  rule  of  it. 
But  it  never  became  universal  The  Church  could  sum- 
marily call  to  its  service  in  important  posts  any  Christian 
it  judged  proper.  Augustine,  happening  to  make  a  journey 
from  Tagaste  to  Hippo,  and  entering  the  church  in  the 
latter  place,  was  promptly  pounced  upon  by  the  bishop  and 
his  people  to  fill  a  vacant  post  of  presbyter ;  and  he  had  to 
submit,  at  that  time  much  against  his  own  judgment 
Ambrose,  not  yet  baptized,  nor  even  a  catechumen,  was 
suddenly  elected  bisliop  of  Milan.  Such  cases,  however, 
more  and  more  bocame  exceptional.  To  rise  through  the 
established  grades  was  held  to  he  the  safer  practice.  Hence, 
even  when  men  were  to  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  work  of 
deacons  or  presbyters,  it  came  afterwards  to  be  reckoned  fitting 
to  pass  them  rapidly,  pro  forind.  through  the  minor  orders.' 
Men  could  begin  their  career  on  these  lines  with  very 
little  of  mental  cultivation  or  acquired  knowledge,  and  no 
system  of  special  education  was  inculcated  or  pursued  over 
the  Church  generally.  In  particular  places  there  existed 
.facilities  for  mental  training  on  Christian  lines, — at  Alex- 
andria, at  the  Palestiuiac  Cicsarea,  at  Antioch,  and  at 
Constantinople ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  use  was  made  of 
these  facilities.  But  they  could  be  available  only  to  an 
inconsiderable  minority;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  confined  men  to  their  own 
church  and  gave  little  scope  for  seeking  advantages 
elsewhere.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attainments  of  many  Christian  ministers  were  extremely 
elementary.  Augustine  and  others  sought  to  meet  these 
wants  by  persuading  their  clergy  to  live  together  under 
superintendence,  after  the  model  of  the  monastic  life ; 
and  in  the  regulation  of  the  society  so  formed,  place  was 


'  A  monl:  was  presumably  ar 
opportuDitj  for  medilHtioii :  aod 
dupoaitioD  to  seek  in  " 


i?st  CLristian  ;  hia  lire  hid  gi^en  liim 
ccliciem  recom mended  liim.  Hence  a 
Er:ruits  for  tliB  eleiittU  life. 
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found  both  for  mental  and  for  religious  discijjline.  Aa  ' 
regards  the  nuineroua  clergy  of  the  various  grades  who  were 
not  favoured  in  some  of  these  ways,  one  can  only  say 
further,  that  reading  must  in  all  cases  have  been  regarded 
as  an  appropriate  occupation  for  men  who  served  the 
Cliurch.  The  Scriptures,  and  moi'e  or  less  of  the  Greek 
Christian  hterature  in  the  East,  of  the  Latin  in  the  West, 
^  must  have  been  usually  accessible,  opening  a  way  for  a 
f  certain  amount  of  Be  If -education. 

But   we   must  equally  make  room  in  our  minds  for  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  had  profited  by  the  school 
education  of  the  period.     Relatively  good  schools  existed  at 
all  events  in  most  large  towos,  and  were  able  to  bestow  a 
literary  training,  preparing  men  of  religious  minds  to  pur- 
sue what  further  studies   they  chose.     So    that  we   must 
think  of  the  attainments  of  the  clergy  rather  as  exceedingly 
uneven  than  as  uniformly  low.     Who  can  doubt  that  in  all 
I  the  great  cities  where  a  certain  culture   was   aflected   by 
people  of  condition,  the  clergy — animated  by  a  strong  esprit 
i  de  corps  and  stimulated  by  ChriBtiau  thought  and  Christian 
I   controversy — would    create    among   themselves    a    certain 
'  Blandard  of  Icnowledge ;  and  tliis,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
reached  the  higher  grades,  could  not  he  contemptible. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  finally,  that  the  ranks  of  the 
(  clergy  were  recruited  by  some  who  had  been  in  touch  with 
i  all  the  culture  both  of  the  schools  and  of  the  administrative 
\  hierarchy  of  the  empire.     From  the  time  of  Coustantine  the 
\  Christian  ministry  began  to  attract  remarkable  men,  at  least 
1  a  level  with  the  highest  education  of  the  time,  and  some 
I  of  them  of  great  force  of  character.     Men  felt  they  could 
i  be  more  free,  vigorous,  and  dignified  in  the  Church's  service 
i  than  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  State ;  but  often  that  impreseion 
^  was  itself  subordinate   to  the    more   persr>nul   sense  of  in- 
lesa  to  Christ  and  desire  to  serve  Him.     They  came 
from  a  long  career  in  the  schools,  in   which   they  had  ex- 
hausted all   that   was   reckoned   to   the    heads   of   lite 
'  refinement  or  speculative  thought, — and  now  the  call  b 
•bolars  and  teachers  in  a  higher  school  came  home  ^ 
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them ;  or  tiiey  came  from  the  service  of  the  empire,  export  iu 
business  and  in  statesmanship,  to  administer  a  more  spiritual 
kingdom ;  or,  after  years  of  ease  as  wealthy  Greek  and 
£oman  geutlernen,  they  tired  of  a  life  aimless  and  self- 
indulgent,  apt  to  be  frivulous  even  when  it  was  far  from 
wholly  selfish ;  and  they  felt  a  call  to  place  their  means 
and  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  cause  which  compre- 
hended the  best  they  knew  or  could  conceive.  The  change 
might  follow  on  some  great  conscious  crisis  in  the  inner 
man,  or  might  be  marked  by  a  meditative  period  of  retire- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  the  monastic  life,  or  might  be 
gradually  reached  in  advancing  life,  an  attraction  that  had 
been  felt  for  years  becoming  at  last  irresistible.  In  any 
case  it  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Church  men  who  had 
freely  dealt  with  the  culture  of  the  time  in  its  heathen  as 
well  as  in  its  Christian  form,  men  who  brought  whatever 
the  age  poasesBed  of  reading,  or  of  eloquence,  or  of  passionate 
and  questioning  thought,  or  of  poetry,  or  of  refined  and 
gentle  Ufe.  No  doubt  it  was  their  pious  fashion  to  utter 
warnings  against  many  of  the  paths  by  which  themselves 
had  passed;  for  instance,  against  the  study  of  the  heathen 
classics.'  But  such  men  as  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Ambrose,  ChryaoBtoin,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinua  of  Nola, 
aj»d  many  more  set  a  type  the  influence  of  which  was  no 
doubt  widely  felt.  Eecruite  from  the  service  of  the  State, 
in  particular,  continued  from  generation  to  generation  to  pass 
over  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

It  was  felt  neceBsary  to  guard  the  clerical  function 
against  the  entrance  of  those  whose  previous  mode  of  life 
created  offence,  as  performers  in  the  theatres,  and  even  as 
soldiers,  if  the  candidate  had  followed  that  career  after  his 
baptism.  Also  slaves,  and  even  freedmen  were  inadmissible, 
unless  completely  set  free  from  the  obligations  to  an  earthly 
superior,  usually  attaching  to  those  two  classea.  Certain 
immoralities,  also,  in  the  previous  life  of  baptized  persons, 
even  if  repented,  excluded  permanently  from  clerical  office, 
and   BO  did  some  kinds  of  previous  marriage  which  were 

'  Boail,  'pii  rai>i  riovi. 
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I  held  lees  reputable.  Similar  ezclusion  applied  to  pereoiis 
I  baptized  on  sick-bed,  because  they  were  linhle  to  be  regarded 
as  having  accepted  the  ordinance  under  fear  of  death  rather 
tbau  by  choice  But  in  this  case,  and  indeed  in  some  of 
the  others,  the  prudential  reasons  on  which  the  exclusion 
was  founded  could  be  overcome  by  prolonged  evidence  of 
confirmed  Christian  character.  Neophytes,  i.e.  persona  re- 
cently baptized,  had  been  from  the  beginning  specified  as 
not  eligible  for  office;  but  here,  too,  eminent  exceptions 
occurred,  as  Ambrose  and  Syncsius.  As  a  rule,  a  candidate 
for  the  deaconship  was  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five,  and 
8  presbyter  thirty  years  of  age. 

Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  not  forbidden  to 
engage  in  traffic,  handicrafts,  and  husbandry  for  their  sup- 
port. But  they  must  not  personally  travel  about  to  push 
their  business,  nor  burden  themselves  with  trusteeships  and 
business  not  their  own.  Gain  by  lending  money  at  interest 
was  reckoned  usury,  and  was  specially  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  (Cone  Uhb,  Can.  19,  20;  Arelat  (a.d.  314),CaiLl2; 
NiaCao.  17;  Cbalc.  Can.  3). 

The  clergy  had  some  encouragement  to  eng^  in 
business,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  set  free  from  duties 
charged  on  certain  industries.  But  this  inimuuity  was  after- 
wards very  much  restricted. 

Early  r^ulations  bad  warned  clerical  persons  against 
undertaking  any  civil  functions;  but  apparent  violations  of 
this  rule  occur  pretty  frequently,  often,  perhaps,  in  cases 
where  plausible  special  reasons  could  be  pleaded. 

More  special  restrictions  on  clerical  life  were  implied 
in  the  efforts  of  Eusehius  of  Vercelli,  and  of  Augustine,  to 
arrange  a  g(«»i-conventual  mode  of  life  for  their  clergy ; 
but  these  experiments  bad  no  extensive  or  permanent  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  view  and  feeling  was  rising  in 
the  Church  which  favoured  clerical  cehhacy.  Asceticism 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  proper  expression  of  pronounced 
religious  earnestness,  and  the  development  of  monastlcism 
I  had  intensified  these  feelings:  that  the  clergy  should  exhibit 
I  this  token  of  sincerity  and  devotedness  was  the  inference; 
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and  one  muat  suppose  that  many  of  the  clergy,  in  point  of 
fact,  had  accepted  the  iJiinciple  Sor  themselves.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  fact  tliiit  from  the  very  beginning  married 
men  liad  been  chosen  to  office,  and  chosen  by  preference ; 
and  that  such  unions,  oxiating  by  divine  authority,  could  not 
be  dissolved.  Yet  the  council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  A,D.  305, 
laid  it  down  that  married  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  must 
live  apart  from  their  wives.  The  council  of  Niwea  declined 
to  adopt  this  principle;  but  the  rule  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  and  enforced,  that  clergy  in  those  orders 
must  not  marry  a  second  time  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  and 
that  those  who  wore  single  men  when  ordained  must  not 
marry  afterwards.  In  the  West,  moreover,  Toye  Siricius. 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  found  demanding 
cessation  of  conjugal  intercourse  after  the  husliand's  ordina- 
tion. The  Eastern  Church,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to 
abide  by  the  rule  just  stated  as  regards  priests ;  in  some 
cases  working  it  with  a  disposition  to  require  all  candidates 
for  priesthood  to  be  married  before  ordination.  As  re- 
gards bishops,  however,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  celibacy 
ground,  and  finally  prevailed.  Various  eminent 
s  of  the  fourth  century  appear  to  have  been  married 
men,^  When  Synesius  was  suddenly  culled  upon  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais  (about  a.d.  400)  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  acceptance  should  make  no  change  in  hia 
conjugal  relatione.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  other 
course  might  be  expected;  but  was  assured  that  the  main- 
tenance of  his  condition  ae  a  married  man  was  within  his 
rights.' 

The  luminaries  of  the  time — from  Athanasiua  dovra  to 
Leo— show  what  Chriatian  miniatere  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  might  be, — what  power,  zeal,  and  fidelity, 
mixed,   no   doubt,   with    other    qualities,  they   could    bring 

'  The  fatber  of  Greg.  Naz.,  Gregury  of  Nyssa,  ami  Hilary  of  Poictiera  an 
lunally  cited. 

'  In  juilging  of  tlie  elftict  of  regulations  like  thau,  it  must  be  kept  in  rlair 
tbat  a  TBry  Urge  prnjiortioD  of  tboso  Ealleil  to  be  prisbytors  or  bishops  wsra 
persons  niore  or  less  advanoed  in  lire,  selected  from  Ihc  uivmbetsliip  of  tlif 
oongragatioii. 
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to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
indications  are  not  wanting  that  pronounced  eelfishneas 
and  aecularity  were  also  very  visible,  that  men  sought 
the  ministry  and  pursued  it  under  the  moat  earthly 
motives,  and  did  not  care  to  disguise  those  motives.  One 
acquires  the  inipreBsioii  that  gross  immorality  could,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  exist  and  be  winked  at,  without  awakening 
great  concern ;  but  the  proportion  of  such  cases  cannot 
be  fixed.  Charges  of  gross  sin  were  far  from  uncommon ; 
they  constituted  a  weapon  which  theological  opponents  used 
pretty  freely.  But  a  certain  discrimination  appears  in  the 
use  of  them.  Such  chai'gea  were  employed  to  destroy 
Eustathius  of  Antioch.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
seriously  alleged  in  the  case  of  Athanasius.  The  new  charges 
brought  against  the  young  bishop  of  Alexandria  were  such 
as  might  seem  plausible  agitinst  a  man  of  high,  resolved, 
imperious  character.  A  similar  remark  applies  (with  some 
modification)  to  the  charges  advanced  by  the  enemies  of 
Cbrysostom. 

One  of  the  influences  aflecting  the  personal  character 
of  the  clergy  was  the  conventional  deference  accorded  to 
them.  This  was  most  remarkable,  naturally,  in  the  case 
of  bishops,  but  by  no  means  appUed  to  them  exclusively.' 

'There  were  lubbUntial  powera,  partly  noticed  already!  bisliopa  vrere 
recognised  arHters  in  causes  broii^lit  berore  them  by  consent,  and  in  Buch 
caMs  their  deciaioas  were  acce;ited  by  the  Courts  as  Tnlid  ;  accuaatloas  ngainat 
clergymen  were,  under  oonsidiratlB  limitations,  reli'gatad,  in  the  first  in- 
atsDce,  to  tlieir  ecclcBiastical  superiors ;  and  biahojis  had  a,  vagne  but  effective 
right  of  interposing  to  procure  mitigation  of  severe — especially  of  capital — 
sentences  in  the  criminsl  cottrts.  But  the  main  point  is  that  they  were 
regaided  as  centres  at  legitimate  influence,  the  eourL-e  of  irhich  wss  sacred  ;  and 
the  motives  nnder  whiuh  it  was  exerted  wure  to  be  presumed  to  he  worthy, 
lofliteiice  of  this  kind  could  be  made  much  of  by  strong  men  and  bjmen  of 
venerable  chsroctor,  while  in  other  hands  it  was  h  ss  [lotpnt. 

The  aooial  and  ceremonial  position  receives  its  chief  illustration  from  the 
etiquette  according  to  which  the  emperor  bowed  his  head  to  a  bishop,  to 
receive  his  blessing,  and  kissed  bis  band.  PhiioBtorgiiis  has  reported  su 
amaling  instance  of  sscerdotui  impudence  in  this  department,  which  was 
probahlyunicjuelGies.  IBl.No.  24);  yet  seeSul|i.  Sev.  «'ar(im  fito,  20.  Tbe 
polite  conventions  or  the  cki^y  srs  exeniplitied  in  their  correspondence.  In 
the  third  century  Cyprian,  addressing  a  bishop  of  Bome,  was  content  ti 
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Hie  deigy  had  become  highly  important  persona  in  the 
Ghriatian  oommunitiea  before  Constantine;  the  Christian 
emperoiB  acoorded  to  them  the  full  amount  of  respect 
which  they  enjoyed  among  their  flock, — ^the  imperial  religion 
was  to  be  glorified  by  the  dignity  of  its  representatives, — 
and  so  a  social  convention  on  the  subject  took  place  through- 
out the  empire.  The  deigy  benefited  by  it,  and  adopted 
among  themselves  the  exfaravagant  formuke  of  courtesy 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  GoxxrL 

''Qjpriuiiis  Gornelio  firfttii" ;  bat  in  the  jfofvih  Jerome  writee  to  Augustine^ 
"Domino  vera  seacto  et  bettSaiimo  pftptt  Angoifehio*' ;  end  in  Hie  fifth  the 
hiahope  of  Danlania  write  to  the  Pope  G«lMiii%  ''Domino  nneto  ApostoUoo 
ei  beatiwimo  patri  petmm  Qdaiio  pepn  Uzhis  Bonus  hnmflee  Epiecopi 
Daidenift  (I^riMmt  Arilkma  OoiUeUOt  Ho.  SOX  Thii^  of  oomee,  waa  mainlj 
form.;  hat  it  was  significant,  and  also  inflaentiaL  An  official  dignity  and 
sanctity  were  suggested  which  fitted  in  too  weU  with  the  growing  dispoaition 
to  nuke  much  of  extemalSb 


NewTDBTi,  Ariaiu  of  Fmijih  CtiUuTy,  Load.  1871.    Gwatkin,  ^rton  Cm- 

trover»y,  Locd.   1889  ;  Studim  ^  Arianitm,  Lond.   1882.     Stanley, 
Lscturu  on  the  IlUtory  uf  tlui  Eaiitm  Church,  Lond.  1862. 

The  shadows  of  the  long  Arian  controversy  were  darkening 
over  the  Church  in  the  very  hour  of  her  emerging  into  the 
region  of  imperial  favour  and  protection. 

The  Mouarchian  theories  had  been  practically  rejected. 
The  existence  of  the  Divine  Word  or  Son,  pereonally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  incaruate  m  Jes\iB  Christ,  maintained 
itself  as  the  belief  which  the  Church  was  to  assert.  It 
waa  a  belief  not  free  from  difhculties.  It  had  been 
associated  with  ideas  of  a  ceiXain  derivation  from  the 
Father,  and  a  certiiin  subordination  to  the  Father,  by  which, 
it  was  conceived,  the  unity  of  Godhead  was  guarded,  while 
yet  the  distinction  between  the  First  and  Second  in  the 
Godhead  was  made  tangible.  From  Justin  downwards  ex- 
pounders of  this  doctrine  had  been  led  by  various  motives, 
intellectual  or  religious,  to  ascribe  to  the  Son  characteristics 
that  seemed  to  draw  Him  somewhat  nearer  to  the  creatures, 
— a  limited  sphere,  a  definite  origination,  a  particular 
destiny; — but  then  they  balanced  these  ideas  against  others 
which  imported  essential  connection  with  the  Father,  and 
derivation  from  within  the  Father's  being.  How  far  these 
explanations  could  be  carried,  and  how  far  they  conld  be 
deemed  successful  or  safe  was  not  yet  clear.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  opposing  Sabellius,  had  found  himself  on  the 
point  of  collision  with  Dionysius  of  Kome.     Going  back 
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II  little  further,  no  writer  had  exerted  more  influence  than 
Origen,  and  he  had  familiarised  many  minds  with  the 
thought  of  the  Son's  generation  as  eterual.  Yet  the  true 
construction  of  the  modes  of  Bpacch  on  this  subject,  which 
he  broiiglit  together,  has  beeu  matter  of  debate  ever  since. 
All  this  holds  true  of  the  East  especially.  In  the  West, 
Kome  was  the  place  most  accessible  to  waves  of  influence 
of  this  kind ;  but  in  the  West,  generally,  a  simpler  and 
steadier  mood  prevailed,  and  that  counter  influence  prevailed 
at  Kome  on  the  whole. 

Ariua  proposed  to  clear  the  way  through  this  region 
of  thought  by  making  thorough  work,  as  he  conceived, 
with  the  great  distinction  between  uncreated  God  and 
created  beings.  With  the  Cliurch  in  gencriil,  he  owned 
that  He  who  became  incarnate  pre-existed  as  the  Logos, 
personally  subsisting,  presiding  over  creation,  the  source 
of  existence  to  all  beings  lower  than  Himself.  But  this 
Logos,  though  thus  exalted,  is  not,  according  to  Arius, 
within  the  sphere  of  Godhead ;  is  not,  therefore,  divine  in 
the  proper  and  primary  sense,  but  ia  only  the  first  and 
greatest  of  creatures.  Terms  which  suggest  divinity  are 
indeed  applicable  to  Him,  because  He  is  the  creature  who 
stands  nearest  to  the  Father,  and  most  fully  represents  Him. 
How  far  lofty  terms  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  in  the 
case  of  the  Logos,  was  a  subject  on  which  Arius  probably 
fluctuated.  But  the  assertion  of  the  Logos  as  the  central  and 
personal  element  in  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  denial 
of  His  proper  and  eaaontial  divinity  and  the  assertion  of  His 
essential  creaturehood,  was  Arianism.  The  Arians  maintained 
tide  to  be  the  ouly  logical  way  of  escaping  Sahellianism. 

Arianism  commended  itself  to  men  who  wished  for  a 
scheme  of  thought  running  clear,  apparently,  from  end  to 
end,  and  not,  on  the  surface,  offering  difficulty  or  incoherence. 
This  seeming  advantage  was  secured  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
an  the  main  interests  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Church's 
mind  had  laboured.  The  Church  had  spoken  of  Christ  aa 
divine  and  human; — some,  supposing  themselves  driven  to 
make  &  choice,  had  asserted  one  aspect  so  as  to  wrong  the 
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other.  According  to  Ariua,  Chrbt,  who  was  not  divine,  was 
not  truly  human  either.  He  had  the  body  uf  a  man,  but 
the  Logos  (a  creature  of  a  higher  order)  supplied  the  place 
of  the  soul 

The  opinione  of  Arius  have  sometimes  been  coneidered 
to  be  a  development  of  those  of  Origen.  Others  have  traced 
them  to  influences  which  bad  their  home  at  Antioch.' 

A  remarkable  presbyter,  named  Lucian,  had  lived  and 
worked  at  Antioch  during  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century.  Like  bis  namesake,  the  autlior  of  the  Dialogues, 
he  was  eaid  to  have  been  born  at  Samosata.  He  was 
trained  at  Edessa,  and  early  in  his  life  he  settled  at 
Antioch.  It  is  said  that  during  the  episcopates  of  the 
three  bishops  who  followed  Paul^ — Domnus,  Timieua,  and 
CyrilluB  (A.U  275-305),  Lucian  was  not  in  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Antioch.  But  all  this  time  he 
was  growing  into  celebrity  as  a  teacher,  especially  as  an 
interpreter  of  Scriptures.  He  must  have  been  reconciled 
to  the  Church  eventually:  his  reputation  continued  to  be 
high,  and  many  who  became  distinguished  in  their  generation 
had  formed  their  theology  under  him.  In  312  he  was 
arrested  by  the  civil  authorities  and  removed  to  Nicomedia; 
he  died  there  as  a  martyr,  eudiu'iug  suffering  with  fortitude. 
As  ho  had  so  long  continued  separate  from  the  party 
at  Antioch  recognised  as  orthodox  and  opposed  to  Paul, 
it  was  a  natural  suggestion  that  Lucian  shared  Paul's 
errors.  Again,  as  Arius  was  among  his  pupils  (as 
were  various  churchmen  who  afterwards  sympathised  with 
Arius),  it  is  ec|ually  natural  to  infer  that  Lucian  might 
be  the  real  author  of  Ariauiam.  Both  views  have  been 
maintained,  though  they  are  not  obviously  compatible ;  a 
dynamical  Monarchian  (which  is  Paul's  theological  label) 
being  very  different   from   an   Arian.*     It  would   certainly 

'  Newman,  irho<i«  tiieoIi>gicHl  *utipalliieB  were  eiiergetio,  tncw  the  ooune 
or  ChriKtiau  tltought  &t  Antioch  in  larid  colonrs.  ArUmnt,  Srd  ed.  1671, 
pp,  1^26. 

'  Harrinck  has  ingimioiisly  tried  to  slmw  how  t^^B  coml'itmtion  might  bo 
(u:c:uiiiiiliHli»i,  BDil  a9i:ribFS  to  Lui^Ihd,  Od  the  strength  of  thia  speuuUtion,  BD 
Uik'ul&Cel;  Arian  position.    Do^mengach.  II.  vii.  I, 
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eeem,  however,  tbat  Lucian's  teacbing,  whatever  it  was, 
influenced  in  an  Arianiaing  direction  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  beon  under  him.  Alius,  writing  to  Euaebiua 
of  Nicoraedia,  appeals  to  him  aa  Syllouldanistea — Fellow 
Lucianist.^ 

Ariua  is  described  to  us  as  a  Libyan  by  birth,  who 
had  visited  dillbrent  centres  of  church  hfe.  Latterly  he 
ia  found  as  an  influential  presbyter  at  Alexandria,  A 
parochial  system  had  develo{)ed  there,  and  Arius  was  in 
permanent  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalia.  He 
valued  himself  much  on  hia  reasoning  powers.  Indeed, 
Alexander,  the  bishop,  imputed  to  him  and  his  followers  a 
spirit  of  boundless  arrogance ;  they  spoke,  he  said,  aa  if  they, 
and  they  only,  were  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  Church.* 
However,  Arius  was  not  merely  logical,  but  enthusiastic  also ; 
and  he  lived  an  ascetic  life,  using  the  scanty  dresa  at  that 
time  becoming  usual  with  ascetics.  When  the  dispute 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Church,  Ariua  was  already 
sixty  years  of  ^e — a  tall,  thin,  eager,  excitable  man,  with 
something  strange  in  his  appearance,  and  yet  with  great 
gentleness  of  voice  and  manner  in  his  calmer  moods.  He 
had  a  considerable  following  among  Christian  ladies  iu 
Alexandria. 

It  is  said  that  the  bishop  Alexander,  expounding  in  the 
church  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  asserted  a  unity  in 
the  Trinity — ep  rpidSi  fiovaZa  etvai}  Arius  controverted 
this,  and  charged  the  bishop  with  Sabellianism.  In  the 
earliest  letters  bearing  on  the  controversy,*  Arius  objecta  to 
the  co-eternity  of  the  Logos,  and  aaserts  in  more  than  one 
form  the  precedency  of  the  Father,  Therefore,  "  there  was 
when  the  Son  was  not " ;  •  and  he  already  argues  that  the  Son 
was  called  into  existence  "  out  of  nothing."  '    He  waa  willing 

'  Theodor,  Ecel.  UCst.  i.  *. 

*  TheoJor.  EcU.  BiH.  i.  3, 

*  SooraL  Svl.  Ecd.  i.  B. 

*  Ods  <if  Alciandei  of  Alpxnniiria  to  bia  nftmesakp  of  Conatsntinni'le ; 
of  Arius  to  EuBebiiu  of  Niconicdia  ;  and  one  of  the  ^j  i"' 
Alsiuadrio.     Tbeod.  Scd.  Hist.  i.  3,  4  i  Atb&ti.  rf' 
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to  empTiasise  the  unique  position  of  the  Son.  Tliough  He  is 
neither  the  iinhegotten,  nor  part  of  the  uiibegotteii,  yet  "  by 
the  divine  counsel  and  will  He  took  Bubsistenoe  before  the 
agea";'  and  he  ia  willing  to  confess  Him  to  be  "  fully  God, 
only  begotten  and  immutable." '  Afterwards  he  developed 
more  resolutely,  both  the  distinction  from  the  true  God  and 
the  participation  in  creature  qualities, — positions  which  were 
certainly  implied  in  his  radical  assertion  that  the  Son  18  one 
of  the  creatures,  though  the  first  and  most  glorious.  Thus 
his  later  teaching  asserted  tliat  the  Son  is  by  nature  capable 
of  going  wrong  as  well  as  righb;  and  he  argued  that  the 
Father  must  be  to  the  Son  also,  as  well  as  to  others,  in- 
comprehensible aud  "invisible,"  known  by  the  Son  only,  as 
it  were,  along  the  same  lines  on  which  some  knowledge  of 
Him  opens  to  others.'  These  and  similar  developments 
appeared  in  the  Thalut,  a  versification  of  his  principles 
with  a  view  to  popular  impression.* 

*  •■XijpJji  e«4i,  lioroytriii,  STpmoi  tal  dmXXolijToi. 

*  Ariu»  originallj  spoke  of  the  Logos  as  SrpfTTa!  ;  but  tliat  perhaps  concealed 
an  sinbiguity,  for  the  idea  of  thu  Logus,  both  in  ths  auiwrhiiinan  Bjibcre  and  in 
the  human,  by  trial  aud  Sdulity  turniug  a  position  that  waa  precarioua  into 
cine  that  was  assured,  Menu  to  hare  been  an  originaJ  element  in  hia  thought. 

j  Take  tho  scheme  of  Paul  of  Antioch,  and  jon  have  Christ  as  mere  man,  bnt, 
.  Dtider  an  imperaonal  Logos  inHnenco,  making  good  His  etandtng  by  virtue.  He 
might  have  falleii,  but  He  atood.  Malie  the  Logos  per^toual,  hut  created, 
Eubatitute  thia  Logos  for  ttie  Soul  of  Chriht,  and  auppo-te  Him  to  be  peccable, 
but  at  ail  Btagei,  before  and  after  Hia  human  bitth,  to  ovircome  all  inRuenca 
and  aurniount  all  rislts  that  might  shake  a  cieatare,  and  you  have  Arianiam. 
In  both  scheinei  GoJ  forcseca  the  moral  victory,  and  ao  appoint*  the  office 
r  of  Saviour  lo  the  victor,  Lui'ian  of  AntiocL  nuiy  Lave  snggaated  this  modifica- 
'  tion  of  Paul'i  view.  If  this  viaa  the  original  scherne  of  Arius,  his  earlier 
aarription  to  the  Logos  of  the  attribute  irptwrai  must  have  referred  only  to 
the  divine  foreknowledge. 

*  AthanaiiuB  haa  preservvd  for  ue  some  of  these  strange  versea  {de  Syn, 

It),  •■i— 

"  God  OS  He  is  in  Himself,  exists  by  none  comprehended. 
He  alone  has  do  ei[ual,  no  like,  no  sharer  of  glory ; 
Unbi'gotluii  we  call  llim,  comparing  Him  with  the  begotten, 
And  pmiso  Him  as  nnbeginniiig  in  contrast  with  him  who  licgan. 
''^■iB  H«,  the  beginninglcas,  gave  to  Ilio  Son  hej^'oning  of  being; 
■q^ht  Him  forth  as  a  child,  and  Him  to  he  Son  He  adopted. 
4  mbataiiM  the  Bon  has  nought  that  to  Godhead  pertoinelh. 
tl  It  He,  nor  equal  in  ought  to  tlie  Father,"  «,\c  «,\c. 
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Still,  while  tlie  Second  Person,  in  the  judgment  of  Ariiis, 
IB  a.  creature,  called  into  existence  out  of  nothing  by  the  will 
of  tlie  Father,  He  has  divine  perfectious  so  communicated  to 
Him  that  no  creature  can  Biirpasa  Him;'  all  other  creatures 
are  called  into  existence  by  His  ministry,  and  He  stands 
completely  between  the  Universe  and  the  Father.  There 
are  therefore  two  Gods,  the  unhegotten  (who  corresponds  to 
the  abstract  and  unknowable  God  of  the  philosophers)  and  the 
only-begotten  God — inferior,  even  infinitely,  to  the  first,  yet 
the  object  also  of  faith  and  worship. 

SabelliuB  had  explained  away  the  Three  as  transient 
phases  of  Ona  In  the  course  of  efforts  made,  against 
Sabellius,  to  emphasise  the  reality  and  the  distinction  of 
those  bIeB9ed  personalities,  a  tendency  had  apjienred  to  carry 
Bubordination  of  the  Second  to  the  First  so  far  as  to  turn 
distinction  into  separation.  Ariua  gave  decisive  expression 
to  this  tendency ;  he  did  so  with  all  the  more  auimosity, 
because  men  were  beginning  to  guard  against  it ;  while,  in 
his  view,  it  ought  rather  to  be  more  roundly  and  logically 
caiTied  out.  He  seems  to  have  been  possessed,  too,  by  a 
real  enthuaksm  for  the  Di\'ine  Unity,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  he  subverted  by  the  Athanasian  doctrine. 

A  local  council,*  numerously  attended,  met  at  Alex- 
andria and  deposed  Arius,  with  Theonas  and  Secundua, 
biahops  who  favoured  him,  and  several  deacons.  Arins 
sought  support  among  his  friends,  who  occupied  important 
positions  in  various  churches. 

Indeed  it  soon  appeared  that  the  breach  could  not  con- 
tinue merely  local.  Churchmen  were  taking  sides  upon  it 
in  different  places.  When  the  debate  began  Egypt  was 
uudar  the  government  of  the  Emperor  Liciniua.  Con- 
stantine  won  his  victory  in  323  ;  and  Egypt,  with  the  East, 
passed    under   his  sway.     All   the   more   that   Constantine 

■  "Que  that  U  even  w  the  Son  ia,  Qud  Mn  beget  at  His  pleasure.  But  one 
that  exceli  Hini,  or  better,  or  (i^reater,  not  even  He  csd."  Thalia  ;  Athan.  da 
SjfH.  15.  Biget  is  for  Arius  equivalent  to  cieate.  It  maiuly  sug(,-esta  to  him 
beginning  of  lieinif. 

■Doteoucciuiiu;  a,s.  S20  or  321  has  been  assigned  i  Me  UefiJe,  ConeiUti*- 
gcachUJUe,  i.  p.  235. 
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liad  committrd  himself  to  Cliiistianity,  a  viobnt  conflict 
about  the  Christian  faith  waa  unwelcome  tu  him.  Already 
{a.d.  314)  he  hftd  expprienced,  in  conncctinn  with  Donatue, 
the  obstinacy  of  ecclesiastical  parties;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  BtippresB  this  new  strife.  The  debate  seemed  to  him  a 
needless  one  which  might  be  dropped,  and  he  hiterposed  hie 
good  officeB  through  Hoeiua,  biabop  o'  Corduba,  to  reconcile 
the  parties.  This  proved  to  be  impracticable;  and  we  may 
reckon  it  likely  that  the  reiiort  of  Hosius  would  dispose  the 
emperor  to  take  the  anti-Arian  side.  The  bent  of  the. 
Christian  West  had  long  been  to  affirm  plainly  both  the) 
Godhead  and  the  manhood  of  Christ,  and  to  abstain  fromi 
minute  speculation,  Hoaius  no  doubt  shared  this  tendency;' 
and  Constantine,  so  long  resident  in  the  West,  might  be 
fatniliar  to  some  extent  with  the  manner  of  thought  and 
speech  which  this  disposition  suggested.  If  so,  the  elaborate 
effort  of  Arius  to  break  down  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while  he 
continued  to  call  Him  a  God,  could  hardly  fail  to  repel  Hosiua, 
and  might  well  seem  to  Constantine  a  provoking  and  need- 
less soph ieti cation.  For  the  present,  however,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  indicated  any  bias.  With  the  advice,  doubt- 
less, of  ecclesiastical  persons,  he  resolved  to  call  a  council, 
(ecumenical  enough  to  represent  the  whole  Church.  Only 
under  a  Chrifitian  emperor  could  such  a  convention  have 
taken  place;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  imagination  of 
Constantine  was  fired  by  the  idea  of  occupying  a  position  in 
which  he  could  seem  tn  elicit,  and  in  some  degree  to  control, 
oracular  decrees  in  connection  with  the  religion  which  be 
had  adopted. 

The  importance  of  the  step  thus  taken  ought  to  be  well 
considered  by  the  student  of  Church  history.  Local  councils 
bad  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  exerted 
authority.  In  dogmatic  questions  such  couoclIb  were  under- 
stood to  formulate  the  actual  tradition  of  the  Church,  their 
authority  in  that  respect  depending  mainly  on  the  feeling 
that  their  agreement  afforded  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  a 
correct  account  of  that  tradition,  and  carried  wilh  it  a  share 
of  that  general  presumption  as  to  divina  gv\u\raicfe  e.'ni.  <».■» 
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whit;h  it  waa  pious  to  associftte  with  ecclesiastical  actings. 
But  the  first  council  that  could  claim  to  be  a'cutuenical 
must  liave  been  contemplated  as  souietliing  new  and  great. 
It  would  have  the  character  of  the  collective  Church  Bpeak- 
iug  by  its  authentic  voice.  And  whatever  of  the  sacred  and 
the  aupernatuval,  whatever  presumption  of  divine  guidance 
and  care  was  associated  with  the  Ctiurch  as  a  whole,  might 
eaailj  be  imputed  to  such  an  assembly.  Hence  its  decisions 
might  have  aomottiing  mora  in  tliem  than  record  of  tradition ; 
they  might  have  a  more  oracular  character.  The  signifi- 
cance of  it  might  not  be  realised  in  anticipation.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  excitingly  new.  It  came  to  pass 
afterwards  that  a  council  was  a  recognised  ecclesiastical  ex- 
pedient, became  so  far  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  church 
life,  and  presented  plainly  enough  to  obaervi^ra  the  tokens 
of  "  human  nature  "  in  its  procedure.  As  yet  this  waa  some- 
thing new, — part  of  the  new  world  into  which  the  Church 
had  coma 

NicBsa  lies  east  of  Constantinople,  across  the  Bosphorus,  at 
a  distance  of  some  forty-four  milea.  The  council  assembled 
there  in  Mayor  June  325,  Tractic^Uy  it  represented  Eastern 
Christendom, — there  were  not  ten  biehops  from  the  West : 
the  distance  and  the  growing  disuse  of  Greek  in  the  West 
were  obstiiclea.  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  being  old  and 
feeble,  was  represented  by  two  presbytera  Tlie  number  of 
bishops  present  has  been  reckoned  variously  from  2 1 8  to  3 18 ; 
the  latter  is  the  figure  which  is  generally  accepted.  HosiuB 
of  Corduba,  Eusebius  of  Cn^sarea,  Eustalhius  of  Antioch, 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  are  the  personages  most  prominent, 
at  the  outset  at  least,  and  among  them  the  presidents  of  the 
meeting  must  be  sought.  Atbanasius  waa  in  attendance  on 
his  bisliop,  and  took  part,  perliaps,  as  his  spokesman  in  some 
of  the  discussions. 

No  continuous  and  consecutive  account  of  the  prooeed- 
inga  has  been  handed  dowu.  Arina  was  present,  and  about 
eighteen  bishops,  headed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  were  in 
general  agreement  with  him.  It  would  appear  that  at  a  pretty 
early  stage,  expUcit  statements  of  the  views  of  Arius  were 
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elicited,  including  passagea  of  hia  Tkatia,  and  these  drew 
forth  energetic  disapprobation.  A  creed  was  put  forwurd 
drawn  up  by  the  eighteen,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  been 
preserved ;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  torn  in  pieces, 
it  was  at  this  point  that  Euaebiiis  of  Ca-sarea  rehearsed  the 
creed  of  his  church,  which  he  conceived  might  be  accepted 
as  a  sound  and  adequate  statement  of  the  Chinch's  doc- 
trine.^ 

This  creed  is  given  by  Eusebius  himself  in  his  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Nicica,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  flock 
(Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  1 2).  The  last  sentence,  and  perhaps 
the  one  before,  do  not  read  hke  clauses  in  a  creed,  and  may 
embody  rather  assurances  with  which  Eusebius  accompanied 
it,  when  he  submitted  it  to  the  council. 

The  Ariaus  by  this  time,  we  are  told,  had  become  aware 
of  the  position  in  which  they  stood;  they  saw  that  they 
must,  if  possible,  shelter  themselveB  under  the  terms  of  some 
decision  wliich,  without  sanctioning  their  views,  might  be 
interpreted  as  not  excluding  them.  They  showed  them- 
selves ready  to  accept  the  Ca-sarean  formula,  but  this 
suggested  to  their  opponent.'?  that  they  meant  to  interpret 
it  in  an  Arian  sense.  On  this  the  Alexandrian  party  (who 
had  the  powerful  support  of  Eustathins  of  Antioch,  Macarius 
>  "I  Iwli^vB  in  one  God  tho  Father  AlniiKhtj,  Maker  of  all  thinga  both 
rimhlB  and  ioTisible  ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesna  Clirist,  ttie  Word  of  God,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  onl^begutten  San,  the  fintborn  of 
ererjr  cn'sture,  begotten  of  Ihs  FHther  before  all  n'orlds,  by  whom  all  t)iitig> 
were  mnde ;  vho  for  oar  aalTation  nsa  incarnate,  and  lived  among  men,  and 
anflered,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  aaceudcd  to  ihr  Father,  and 
■hall  come  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  And  we  believa  in  one 
Holy  Ghost  We  believe  that  each  of  tlieao  Thtee  is  and  siibiists.  the  Father 
tnly  as  Father,  the  Son  truly  as  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  aa  Holy  Ghoati 
as  also  our  Lord,  lending  forth  His  own  disoipleB  to  preach,  said,  'Go,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  nauie  of  the  Falher  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  Ihe  Holy  GhoBt.'  Concerning  whith  things  wb  alRmi  that  thia 
is  ao,  that  we  so  think,  and  that  it  has  tung  so  been  held,  and  that  we  remain 
steadfast  lo  death  for  tliis  faitli,  analhumalising  every  godless  herwy.  That 
we  have  taught  thrse  thiDga  from  our  h^art  and  soul  (roui  the  time  we 
have  known  ourselves,  and  that  wn  now  think  and  say  this  in  truth,  we  testify 
In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  nnd  of  niir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hein^  able  to 
prove  even  hy  demonstration  and  to  j^ersuadt  yoa  that  in  [>ai>t  times  also  thua 
WB  believed  and  preacljed." 
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of  Jerusalem,  nnd  also  Marcelliu  of  Ancyra),  without  olijeet- 
iiig  to  anything  in  the  Cteaarean  formula,  set  themselves  to 
strengtheii  and  make  it  more  effective  in  excluding  Arianism, 
by  the  insertion  of  appropriate  words  and  clauses.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  in  detnil  the  process  of  discussion  by 
which  this  took  place.  But  only  scattered  glimpses  are 
afforded  us.  The  creed  ultimately  took  shape  as  follows : ' — 
"We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only  bo- 
gotten,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  that  are  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  who  for  us  men, 
and  for  our  salvation  descended  and  took  flesh,  and  became 
man ;  He  suFTered  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  cometh  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead :  and 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  that  say  there  was  when 
He  waa  not,  and  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not,  and 
that  He  was  made  out  of  nothing  or  of  some  other  substance 
or  essence,  or  that  say  the  Son  of  God  was  liable  to  perver- 
sion or  mutation,  them  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
anathematises." 

The  word  consubstantial — ofLooiaioi — henceforth  became 
the  bitnner  of  the  orthodox,  although  "of  the  substance" 
— iK  TTfi  olffiav — was  perhaps  the  phrase  which  Athanasius 
valued  most.  The  Arian  teaching  was  eirectually  shut  out 
by  these  phrases,  and  by  the  condemnatory  clauses  at  the 
close. 

'  Uiimitfiir  tit  I'a  &iir,  Uaripa  irarrospirapa,  rdin-ur  iparSr  rt  Kal  Atpiruw 
rtltfriif  nl  tli  fm  Kipior 'I^aoCr  X^purrir,  r/ir  Tlhr  toS  Btoi^,  ytrr^Bftra  in  toB 
narpis  lioroyfrij,  fvvr'lirTiv  ^jct^i  owriat  roE  tlflrpit,  SeJii^it  8to5,  "tut  inturtt, 
Biir  ilXiiSirdr  it  ecoD  iXiieiriiO,  ^toij^^ira,  06  Tnii0Jrra,  iiiooijirioir  ti^  TlaTpi-  tl 
aS  ri  irdi-ra  tyifrroj  rd  Tt  if  Tifi  oipiw^  Kal  t&  iw  t^  7^'  rbr  Si  ijfi&s  Toit  di^ 
fipvnrniis,  Kal  Bii  riiv  TUmljiaii  aumipiar  tuTiXSirra,  tal  aapauiffirTa,  Jtnl  iratSpiit- 
inJiKnTa,  -wiiSbtTa.  taX  inasT&trTB.  id  'P'I!  Vw>  inXfliiro  «Ii  Toil  oifian(-i, 
ipxi/icror  Kpirat  furrot  Kal  nupoif  Kal  els  rA  'A71W  Tirtufui,  rod)  Si  'Myatrat, 
fy  lOT*  Sre  OE/K  ^r,  Kal  rplf  ytyrti$!)rai  o/ik  li",  Kai  6ti  i(  oit  irruir  i^riTo,  fl  if 
iripai  Irrarriirriit  1}  et^lai  tpitKarras  ttrai,  i)  KTurrSr  fl  rperrii'  fl  dWoiuirir  t4» 
tlir  roil  OfoS,  Todrovt  d>aPc>uirlfn  if  iyta  Ko^oXui^  kbI  BraaroXiti)  imAiielat 
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^^m  The  qneetion  was  whether  the  formula  thus  built  up 
^^■eould  secure  acceptance  in  a  measure  sulticieiit  to  con- 
^^Pstitute  it  an  utterance  of  the  Church.  The  emperor'e 
influence  was  freely  employed  to  promote  this  object,  and 
in  the  end  almost  everyone  signified  ac<juiesceiice.  A 
letter  of  Euaehiua  of  Ca'Sarea^  to  hia  church  exists,  in 
which  he  explains  hia  signature  of  the  creed, — -evidently 
conscious  that  he  might  he  charged  with  having  acted 
against  his  convictions.  Most  of  the  eighteen  bishops  who 
had  supported  Arius  signed ;  but  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
with  Theognis  of  NicEea,  demurring  to  the  condemnatory 
clauses,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  banished.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  tliat  before  the  end  of  the  council  or  soon 

»«fter  it,  they  were  induced  to  submit  and  were  restored.* 
Ariue  also  was  banished,  and  some  of  his  more  obscure 
.lollowers  also  shared  this  fate. 
The  Nicene  Council  might  not  at  once  disclose  all  its 
Bignificance  to  its  contemporaries  and  to  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  That  is  common  in  the  case  of  great  events ; 
the  actors  are  occupied  with  the  details  and  the  tempoiary 
forces.  But  the  first  general  council  crystallised  and  em- 
bodied in  a  new  form  the  idea  of  the  Church :  it  ex- 
hibited the  form  in  which,  as  regards  faith  and  duty,  the 
Church  could  appear,  and  speak,  and  act  in  time  and  space. 
A  presence  heretofore  believed,  shall  we  say  worshipped, 
found  means  of  gathering  itself  into  a  tangible  shape,  in  a 
Bithynian  town,  during  some  weeks  of  the  autumn  of  325. 

Heretofore  the  Church  spoke  as  from  the  past.  Men  and 
companies  of  men  professed  to  receive  and  reproduce  her 
genuine  tradition,  cherished  by  the  constant  faith  of  her 
membere.  To  tlie  great  subject  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord 
men  had  striven  to  do  justice  by  selecting  and  combining 
Biblical  phrases.  In  doing  this  the  inevitable  expository 
inction,  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  declare  our  under- 
■ding   of   that    which    has    come   to   ua,  was   not   idle. 


•Theod-Srf.  ffirt,  i,  11. 
■ttiamoralikel;  that  their  i 


n  to  position  sod  inSuence  fell  umenhat 


But  men  had  striven  always  to  keep  the  attitude  of  ' 
reproducing  what  was  undeniably  ancient.  Tlie  Nicene 
Council  felt  itself  competent  to  go  further,  and  to  give 
a  more  independent  exprossion  to  its  utterance  of  the 
distinctive  faith.  The  decisive  words  ova  la,  o/^oovaiov 
(uTToorao-is),  had  been  employed,  or  had  been  allowed 
to  pass,  by  some  eminent  teachers.'  But  they  had  not  been 
regarded  with  uniform  satisfaction,  and  they  were  under- 
stood to  be  welcomed  by  Sabellius  and  his  followers.  No 
very  authoritative  tradition  applied  to  them.  But  the 
council  chose  them  to  define  what  it  judged  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  the  received  faith  concerning  Christ. 

This  liberty,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  theologian, 
is  also  surely  not  forbidden  to  councils.  And  councils  may 
be — it  is  to  bo  hoped  are — inwardly  persuaded  that  their 
exposition  is  absolutely  just.  But  much  depends  on  whether, 
once  made,  it  is  hold  to  be  final,  irreformable,  infallible. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  Nicene  decision  really 
meant  that  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  hitherto  had 
been  open  must  cease.  Esteemed  teachers  had  admitted 
speculation  which  either  leant  in  the  direction  of  merging 
the  Son  in  the  Father — in  that  case  with  risk  of  construing 
the  distinct  personality  of  Christ  as  human  merely — or,  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  that  dauger,  they  emphasised  the  distinct 
personality  before  the  human  birth,  and  tried  to  make  that 
conceivable  by  ascribing  to  this  personality  a  later  origin  and 
a  restricted  class  of  attributes,  as  of  one  hovering  between 
God  and  the  creatures.  But  in  the  presence  of  Arianism, 
with  its  created  God  and  its  creatMe  God,  this  had  to  end. , 
The  contrast  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  must  be 
emphasised, — and  the  personal  distinction  between  the  Son 
and  the  Father  must  bo  associated  with  the  resolute  assertion 
of  Christ's  true  and  essential  Godhead. 

Theologically,  the  writer  believes  that  the  turn  of  think- 
ing on  this  hif^h  subject  sanctioned  at  Nicii-a,  was  the  just 
outcome  of  the  whole  discussion.     Whether  the  terms  em- 
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ployed  to  expreas  it  are  the  best  or  the  only  ones,  has  been 
questioned.  Those  who  do  so,  ohjcct  to  niet-ajihyeical  and 
non-Biblical  terms ;  and  they  ^loint  to  the  history  of  varying 
meanings  attachable  to  avala,  ofioovaio-i,  vvotnaaK;.  But  it 
is  not  needful  to  track  all  these  windings  in  order  to  iinder- 
Btand  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  subject  in  hand  determines 
the  range  of  meaning.  Ovuta  is  etymoloyically  =  Being  or 
Esseuce;  and  it  suggests  that  whatever  that  manner  of 
existence  is  which  differences  God  from  all  creatures,  that  ia 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father. 

It  can  he  maintained,  indeed,  that  this  term  ovaia  and 
others  do  not  ap]dy  to  God  with  certainty  or  clearness. 
These  terms  are  derived  from  our  thoughts  of  exifitences 
nearer  to  ourselves.  Amid  the  changing  appearances  and 
relations  to  which  they  are  subject  we  ascribe  to  each 
object  something  abiding,  its  oicia,  which  makes  it  what  it 
IB,  and  is  the  source  and  secret  of  its  properties.  It  may  be 
Baid  we  do  not  know  that  avaUi  in  any  of  the  shades  of 
sense  of  which  it  is  capable  ia  at  all  appHcable  to  God. 
But  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  if  we  think  of  God  at  all 
we  do,  in  our  thoughts,  ascribe  to  Him  Being,  and  a  manner 
of  Being,  which  is  peculiarly  His.  We  cannot  most  likely 
clear  these  words  of  implications  which  originate  in  our 
dealing  with  objects  presented  to  our  senses.  But  terms 
which  have  been  found  indispensable  must  be  presumed  to 
have  a  right.  It  is  a  saying  wfiich  carries  its  sense  clearly, 
that  if  and  when  we  ascribe  to  God  ovat'a,  as  we  shall 
inevitably  do,  wo  are  to  ascribe  the  same  also  to  the  Son 
of  God  because  He  is  divine. 

This  conviction  had  substantially  prevailed  in  the  Church 
before,  but  not  so  consistently  and  clearly,  nor  expressed  so 
inevitably,  as  now  it  was  to  he. 

But  while  this  may  be  maintained  theologically,  ecclesi- 
astically it  is  a  question  whether  the  Church  was  prepared 
for  the  Nicene  decision.  Was  the  council  itself  so  united 
on  it  aa  it  seemed  to  be  ?  Face  to  face  with  Arianism, 
trom  which  they  recoiled,  impelled  by  the  clearness  and 
I   consistenoy   of   those    who    led    on   the   Alexandrian    side, 
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influenced  eventually  by  the  emperor's  concurreDce  with 
the  propoBers  of  the  creed,  those  members  who  might  have 
preferred  somelhing  short  of  it  found  uo  standing  ground. 
They  were  emharrasaed  pcrliaps  by  the  oircunietance  that 
the  course  of  procedure  which  their  views  suggested  had 
been  early  put  forward  by  the  bishop  of  Ca^sarea,  and  had 
been  discredited  as  titled  to  shelter  the  Arians.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  many  of  them,  in  adopting  the  phrases 
of  the  creed,  wont  further  than  their  own  convictions  war- 
ranted, and  would  have  preferred  to  rest  in  expressions 
ot  earlier  creeds  leas  peremptory  and  precisa  When  they 
departed  to  their  churches,  and  found  themselves  again  in 
contact  with  brethren  who  had  not  experienced  the  influences 
of  the  council,  a  change  came  for  many  in  the  direction  of 
relaxation  or  recoil.  In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the 
course  of  subsequent  events. 

Of  those  who,  refusing  to  accede  to  Ananism,  yet  proved 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  there  might  be 
various  shades;  but  on  the  whole  they  may  be  referred 
to  two  classes.  One  was  composed  of  men  who  simply 
wished  to  abide  by  the  language  already  familiar  to  them, 
and  felt  uneasy  as  to  the  amount  of  change  and  also  of 
exclusion  which  the  Nicene  phrases  might  turn  out  to  carry 
with  them.  The  other  class  were  Semi-Arians  proper.  They 
had  adopted  subtle  theories  about  the  Logos,  which  really 
were  attempts  to  find  a  middle  category  between  the  creat- 
ing nature  and  the  created.  They  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  resolute  clearness  of  Ariua  in  ranking  the  Logos  among 
the  creatures,  called  into  existence  "  out  of  nothing  " ;  but 
neither  did  they  sympathise  with  the  corresponding  clearness 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  on  the  other  side.  They  believed  in  a  j 
middle  ground.  These  two  classes  shaded  into  one  anothec, 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  both  to  find  common  phrases  and 
to  act  together. 

Such   persons  could  unite  in  objecting  to  the  phrase  of    I 
the  creed,  as  kaniug  to  Sabellianiam.     For  some  of  them 
this  might  be  merely  a  good  popular  cry;  but  in  the  case   .' 
ot  others  it  was  a  genuine  apprehension.     The  assertioQ 
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of  the  ounvffia,  aa  they  felt,  bo  identified  the  Father  with 
the  Son  that  the  distinction  between  them  could  not  after- 
wards be  maintained.  The  word  itself  also  liad  had  a 
questionable  history.  In  naing  it  the  council  were  con- 
secrating a  suspected  phrase. 

Some  justification  for  such  Buspicions  was  furnished  by 
the  case  of  Marcelliis  of  Ancyra.  He  had  been  prominent 
at  the  council  aa  an  opponent  of  Arius,  and  afteiwords 
continued  to  support  the  Niceue  Creed.  But  he  held  a 
peculiar  doctrine,  which  was  eventually  disclosed  in  a  book 
written  by  Marcellus,  against  Aaterius  an  advocate  of 
Ariaaism.  Marcellus,  aa  we  shall  see,  did  not  own  a  real 
di.'ftinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Lngoa  He  was 
felt  to  deny  both  the  pre-existenee  of  Christ  and  His 
continued  existence  after  the  cunsummation  of  the  Church. 
He  had  no  motive  therefore,  and  hardly  a  feasible  ground, 
for  any  doctrine  of  the  Holy  SpiriL 

The  energy  and  Bucceas  with  which  the  Athanasian 
view  was  carried  through  at  the  council  against  every 
hostile  or  temporising  tendency,  seems  to  be  rejected  in 
the  attitude  of  Constantine.  Tliere  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  before  the  council  began  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  creed  of  Ciesarea  (proposed  by  Euaebius),  and  bad 
thought  it  might  suffice.  If  this  be  so,  his  change  of 
attitude,  and  his  resolute  advocacy,  at  lust,  of  the  creed 
eventually  adopted,  indicates  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Homoousian  doctrine  was  pressed  and  carried  had  impressed 
him  deeply,  and  led  him  to  think  it  hia  true  policy  to  rally 
the  Chui'ch  on  that  line,  and  break  down  opposition  or 
hesitation.  This  memorable  decision  of  Church  and  State 
— uttered  by  a  new  organ,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  new 
day,  must  have  fallen  with  weight  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Yet  the  elements  of  reaction  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
many  minds,  and  the  Arians,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced 
and  dogmatic  Semi-Ariaoa,  resolved  to  take  advauUige  of  this 
to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  formula,  Coustantiue 
was  by  and  by  won  to  their  views. 

What  proved  to  be  at  first  the  policy  of  the  party 
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■  waa  not  to  repudiate  Nieono  doctiine,  but  to  administer  the 
Church  with  liberal  toleration  for  Ariatiising  views ;  to 
smother  the  Nicene  Creed  in  numerous  formulas  less  precise ; 
and  to  contrive  pretexte  for  discrediting  and  destrojing  lead- 
ing advociLteB  of  tlie  Niueue  decision. 


CHAPTER    XXI 


ArIAN    CoNTROVKRSr P03T-NlCKNB 


Oiratkin,  St-udUt  of  Arianitm,  Loud.  188S.  "  Arianum,"  in  Rial-Eneyd. 

The  chief  sections  into  which  the  Church  divided  during 
subsequent  discusaiouB  may  be  distingulBhed  thus : — 

1.  Those  who  defended  Nicene  theology  in  Nicene  terms, 
led,  of  course,  by  Athanasius.  Their  distiuctive  words  were 
Ofioovuiov,  SK  TTfi  ovtriai. 

2.  The  ArianB.  For  them  the  Son  was  a  unique  and 
wonderful  creature,  called  into  existence  before  the  ages 
to  be  the  Father's  repreaentHtive  to  all  other  creatures. 
For  many  years  the  moat  of  them  were  willing  to  be 
confounded  with  the  next  party  (No.  3);  for  their  great 
object  was  to  defeat  Nicene  theology.  Eventually  Qft-otai 
became  their  watchword ;  but  a  more  resolved  party  took 
up  separate  ground  (see  4). 

3.  Between  1  aud  2  the  ground  was  occupied  by  a 
large  party,  very  strong  in  the  East,  whom  the  orthodox 
designated  Seuii-Ariana;  but  it  included  (a)  a  section  that 
repudiated  all  syiripatby  with  Arianiem,  and  proposed  to 
maintain  the  divinity  of  llie  Son  in  language  more  safe 
and  more  approved  than  that  uf  Niesea;  for  they  thought 
the  latter  to  be  capable  of  a  Sabellian  sense,  and  in  any 
case  to  be  too  new.  These  were  led,  for  some  years,  by 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  were  accustomed  to  appeal  to  certain 
creeds  of  Antioch.  Eventually  their  distinctive  word  came 
to  be  0/j.oiovaLov.  (I)  A  body  of  men  who  either  verged 
towards  Arianisni,  but  did  not  like  to  go  the  whole  length 
futd   tried   to  find  a  middle  ground  between   Creator  and 
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creature,  or  wbo  did  iiot  know  their  own  minds  and  were 
lit  tlw  uiomj'  ijf  circnnitttanceB.  This  party  could  often  use 
the  phrases  of  dogmatic  Semi-Arianism ;  but  they  were  more 
attracted  by  the  cfliivenieot  vj^iieness  of  the  Arian  ofUHot. 

4.  An  extreme  left  wing  of  Arianisra  became  apparent 
ia  the  later  stages.  The  natural  utterance  of  Arius  was 
to  say  that  the  Logos  was  like  the  Father.  Yet  in  respect 
of  the  contrast  between  Creator  and  creature,  He  must  be 
also  unlike ;  and  Arius  had  virtually  said  this  too.  A 
section  of  his  followers  conceived  it  to  be  proper  to  lay 
the  emphasis  on  the  unlikeness,  and  they  did  so  in  coarse 
and  oflensive  terms.     They  said  plainly  avofiotov. 

The  debate  went  on  for  fifty-six  years. 

We  fix  four  stages,  and  give  (icnount  of  them  in  succee- 
sion.  The  first  extends  from  the  Xicene  Council  to  the  death 
of  Constantine  (325-337);  the  second,  to  the  reunion  of  the 
empire  (prerionflly  shared  amoi^  the  brothers)  under  Con< 
stantiuB  (351) ;  the  third,  to  the  death  of  Constantius  (361) ; 
and  the  fourth,  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381), 
which  was  preceded  by  the  accession  of  Theodosius  (379). 

fl.  Constantine  had  approved  the  Nicene  formula,  and 
promoted  the  adoption  of  it  in  the  Council  That  was  in 
(  A.D.  325.  But  a  change  in  his  policy  appears  by  328. 
Various  influences  have  been  suggested  as  explaining  this, 
among  others  that  of  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Lioinius,  who 
was  herself  influenced  by  EusebiuB  of  Kicomedia.  Some- 
thing was  due,  perhaps,  to  mere  change  of  residence. 
Constantine  had  come  from  the  West,  where  the  divine 
and  the  human  aspects  of  Christ  were  roundly  stated,  and 
where  there  was  no  propensity  to  speculation ;  in  particular, 
no  anxiety  to  relate  the  definition  of  church  theology  to 
philosophical  theories.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Constantine 
by  degrees  became  more  aware  of  the  intellectual  world 
in  which  the  Greek  mind  worked,  and  of  the  various  lines 
of  thoi^ht  and  argument  by  which  it  was  held ;  and  he 
might  begin  to  think  it  wiser  and  more  conducive  to 
eventual  peace  to  pursue  a  policy  of  comprehension.  This, 
at  sU  events,  woa  tlie  nature  of  the  change  which  took 
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place.  Con atiin tine  roBolved  to  administer  tliirgs  bo  sb  to 
comprehend  men  of  different  shades,  instead  of  exacting  full 
and  precise  acceptancR  of  the  Nicene  definitions.  There 
was,  however,  no  repudiation  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  That  for 
&  man  like  Conatantine  would  have  been  a  qneationahle  step ; 
it  would  have  amounted  to  the  admission  of  a  mistake.  But 
there  might  be  difl'erent  ways  of  regarding  the  creed,  and  of 
administering  affairs  under  it. 

The  men  who  chietly  influenced  Constantino  in  this 
direction,  or  who  naturally  became  his  chief  advisers  when 
once  his  face  was  set  this  way,  were  Eusebiua  of  Nicomedia 
and  Eusehius  of  Cjcsavea.  Both  men  roust  have  agreed 
in  desiring  a  less  stringent  enforcement  of  Nicene  doctrine; 
but  the  former  was  an  Arian  or  something  very  near  it, 
while  the  bishop  of  Ctesarea  belonged  to  one  of  the  shades 
of  what  would  have  been  called  Semi-ArianiRm  at  a  later 
period.  Eusehius  of  Nicomedia  was  nearer  to  the  ear  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  was  the  more  astute  manager  of  men. 
He  had  been  banished  at  the  close  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
but  reappears  in  his  see  about  a.d.  328  or  329.  Arins 
also  was  recalled,  or  was  allowed  to  return  from  banish- 
ment. Meanwhile  Alexander  of  Alexandria  had  died,  and 
Athanasius,  in  spite  of  hitter  opposition,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  see,  A.ti.  328. 

It  must  always  be  kept  In  view  that  Arianism  proper, 
in   its  own   name  and   for  its  own   sake,  could   have  done  f 
little  to  disturb  the  Nicene  decision.     Tlie  Arians  for  the  , 
present  maintained  their  position  by  supporting  the  great  l 
middle  party,  which  in  a  general  way  goes  under  the  name 
of  Semi- Arian  ism  in  the  pages  of  Church  history. 

The  EuBobians  began  the  attack;  the  Nicene  leaders 
were  assailed,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  their  Nicene  faith. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch  was  deposed  about  330  on  charges, 
mainly,  of  immorality.  Several  more  were  got  rid  of  in  the 
following  year;  and  charges  of  false  doctrine  were  directed 
against    Marcellus    of   Aucyra,^    while    against    Athanasius 

'  Marcel lua    really  h«ld   a.  jieuiiliiir  dniLriae,    tliungh   bii    friendt   were 
unwilling  to  He  Qua,  and  he  bimseir  eaenis  li>r  •  time  to  bare  concealed  ib 


4 
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various  iiiipussible  clmrgee  were  brought,  not  theolc^cal, 
but  personal  and  political. 

Athnnasius  was  made  to  appear  at  a  great  council 
at  Tyre  (335),  which  deposed  him;  and  the  emperor  soon 
after  banished  him  to  Treves  in  the  West,  but  did  not 
at  this  time  allow  hie  see  to  be  filled  up.  In  336  Ariua, 
who  had  made  a  confesaiou  Batiafactory  to  the  authorities 
BOW  in  power,  was  ordered  to  be  received  into  the  fellow- 
6hip  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople;  but  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  fixed  for  that  purpose  he  died  suddenly.  In 
A.D.  337  Constantine  himself  died,  having  been  baptized  on 
his  deathbed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  All  this  time  the 
Nieene  form  of  creed  had  Dot  been  openly  rejected,  scarcely 
even  controverted,  Athanasius,  Mnrcellus,  Eustathiue  of 
Antioch,  Macarius  of  Jcmaalem,  were  prominent  at  this 
stage  on  the  Nicene  side.  Hosius  hnd  retired  to  his 
remote  bishopric  in  Spain.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  led  the 
anti-Nicene  party,  which  had  not  yet  disclosed  its  internal 
differences. 

IL  In  the  next  period  (extending  to  A-D.  350)  we  start 
with  three  emperors,  of  whom  Constantius  ruled  the 
East  (including  Egypt),  Constans  had  Italy  and  Illyrioum, 
and  CJoDstantine  11  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.     Constantine'a 

Ha  had  ener^ticall;  opposed  the  AriHn*  at  NicKa,  «nd  lent  useful  help  in 
connMtioD  with  the  creed.  But  in  a  book  which  he  put  forth  he  was  under- 
•tood  to  maintain  that  the  Logos,  whLch  ia  the  ossentiiil  Reason  of  the  divine 
QBtnra,  is  Dot,  as  such,  personally  distinoL  In  the  Incarnation,  liowever,  it 
assQnisa  a  distinct  character  and  becomes  the  Son  ;  but  this  is  not  durable  ; 
for  when,  at  last,  the  Son,  having  accomplished  all  t)ie  ends  of  Hia  work,  givea 
Dp  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  He  is  again  merged  indistiiiguishably  in  the 
Father's  essence.  This  wu  Saliellian,  because  the  ]>ersoDa1  distinction  in  the 
Oodbead  was  explained  anay  ;  it  was  also  denounced  as  aarouiicg  of  the  error 
of  Paul  of  Samoeata. 

UarcelluSi  like  some  othern,  rcttirned  to  his  see  after  Couatantine's  death, 
but  had  soon  to  leave  it  agaiu.  He  was  in  Bcme  as  a  refugee  during  the 
potitifiuate  of  Julius,  and  met  tbe  accusation  agiiiust  hitn  by  reciting  the 
Roman  creed.  Tliia  BuBiced  for  tbe  time,  but  eveutnallj  his  friends  had  to 
aoknowledgo  hia  defection  from  eound  doctrine.  The  phrase  "of  «hm« 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,"  in  the  later  form  which  passes  nnder  the 
Dame  of  Nicene,  was  levellerl  agaiiibt  Marcellua.  2ahn,  Martdl.  v,  A'n£^/ra, 
1887. 
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life   soon   ended,  and    his    inheritance  waa   taken   over  by 
Cons  tans. 

The  new  emperore  allowed  the  deposed  bishops, 
AthanasiuB,  MarcelluB,  and  the  rest,  to  return  to  their 
sees.  Constantine  ii.  and  ConstJiTiB  were  at  least  not 
unfavourable  to  Athanaaius,  and  Conatantiua  probably 
deferred  to  their  wishea.  But  next  year  (338)  Athan- 
aeius  was  again  expelled  from  his  see  and  fled  to  Rome ; 
so  did  various  other  eeclosiastica,  including  Marcellus. 
Julius,  bishop  of  Itoine,  proposed  to  liold  a  council  on 
these  troubles,  and  invited  the  attendance  of  the  Eaateni 
bishops;  but  they  procrastinated  and  finally  declined. 
In  340  Julius  held  his  counciL  About  fifty  Western 
bishops  met  at  Rome,  acquitted  Atlianasius,  as  well  as 
MarcelluH,  and  reported  their  decision  to  the  Eastern 
bishops.  The  irregularity  of  a  Western  council  disregard- 
ing the  decision  of  an  Eastern  one  in  the  case  of  Eastern 
bishops,  and  their  shielding  the  errors  of  Marcellus,  were 
henceforth  added  to  the  doctrinal  causes  of  division  and 
distrust.  The  case  of  Marcellus  was  regarded  in  the  Ease  i 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Sabellian  teaching  of  Nicene 
men. 

la  341,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  great 
church,  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch  •  which  illustrates 
very  well  the  situation  in  the  East.  This  council  put  forth 
successively  four  creeds,  all  differing  in  terms  from  the 
Nieene,  and  it  confirmed  the  sentence  on  Athanasius.  It 
was  regarded  in  later  times  as  an  Arian  or  Eusebian 
aeaenibly,  resolute  criticism  has  lieen  applied  to  its  utterances, 
and  the  key  to  its  proceedings  bas  been  foimd  in  insincerity 
and  heresy  combined.  But  that  was  hardly  so.  The  council 
was  a  meeting  of  Eastern  bishops,  exhibiting  the  usual 
varieties  which  at  that  stage  might  be  ex[>ected  at  Buch 
gatherings.  Some  were  Eusebians;  but  none  of  these  pro- 
fessed to  hold  tlie  Arianism  condemned  at  Nicsa.  Others 
no  doubt  represented,  in  different  shades  and  d^rees,  the 


'  Adtioch  wu  not  only  Che  seat  of  a  Patriarclute,  but  >l 
tta  Mmrt  reddence  of  the  EniperoT  Oonatastiiu, 


tbu  tiiDa  it  wu 
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sentiment  which  dtBtriiBted  tlie  Nic^ne  way  of  asserting  our 
Lofd's  divinity ;  Dianiiis  of  Ciesarca  (in  Cappadocia),  for 
instance,  certainly  believed  in  our  Lord's  true  divinity,  but 
held  the  question  still  to  be  open  how  it  might  best  be 
expressed.  In  these  ei renins  tances  the  aim  of  the  Eusebians 
was  to  bias  the  proceedings  in  a  manner  favourable  to  their 
own  policy,  but  they  could  only  do  so  by  adopting  a  very 
cautions  line  of  action.  There  is  nothing  heretical  in  the 
four  creeds :  three  oE  them  Gondemn  Arianisni,  and  all  are 
efforts  to  come  near  to  the  Nicene  faith,  while  abstaining 
from  Nicene  expressions,  especially  from  the  o/ioovaicn.  They 
level  condemnation  also  at  Marcellns,  who  was  still  supported 
by  the  Kicene  champions;  but  this  condemnation  was  just. 
Finally,  they  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Athanasius  on 
charges  of  oppression,  etc.,  a  step  which  must  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Eusebians.  But  they  did  so  as  uphold- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  synod  of  Tyre,  against  tlie  contrary 
judgment  of  a  Roman  synod,  which  they  no  doubt  con- 
sidered to  be  intrusive  and  irregular. 

Meanwhile  Constans  in  the  West  was  pressing  for  a 
general  council  of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  political  cir- 
cumstances were  such  that  Constantius  did  not  think  it 
prudent  obstinately  to  resist  the  proposal.  The  place  fixed 
was  Sardica,  within  the  frontier  of  the  Western  empire. 
This  council  was  held  A.D.  343.  The  Eastern  bishops  refused 
to  enter  the  council  unless  the  deiJosition  of  Athanasius  and 
Marcellus,  as  confirmed  at  Antioch,  was  held  to  be  valid. 
The  Western  bishops  refused,  proceeded  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  cases  of  both  the  accused,  and  acquitted  them. 
They  declared  adherence  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  framed 
some  canons  to  regulate  existing  disorders.  The  Eastern 
bishops  meanwhile  had  adjourned  to  I'hilippopolis.  There 
they  denounced  the  bishops  at  Sardica  aa  patrons  of  the 
errors  of  Marcellus,  and  Bet  forth  a  creed  nearly  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  fourth  creed  of  Antioch.  Another 
council  at  Antioch  (343)  once  more  affirmed  the  same  creed 
with  long  explanations  (hence  called  fiatcpiKmyot).  Also 
they  afresh  condemned  Marcellus,  and  now  also  bis  disciple 


I 
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Fhotimie  of  Sirmiiim.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  con- 
demned certain  Arian  phrases,  and  strongly  affirmed  the 
unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  All  these  utterances,  in 
fact,  embody  the  same  etfort-^to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  West  in  doctrine,  while  they  atill  try  to  win  a  victory  on 
the  personal  questions.  Arianising  Semi-Ariane,  and  also  some 
who  were  Arians  simply,  might  choose  to  take  shelter  under 
these  formulfe ;  but  the  plain  sense  of  the  creeds  adopted 
was  unfavourable  to  both  these  forms  of  doctrina  Hence  a 
certain  measure  of  forbearance  appeared.  The  West  still 
continued  to  uphold  Marcelhis,  but  they  gave  up  the  defence 
of  Photinus.  Meanwhile  the  Arian  occupant  of  the  see  of 
Alexandria  died,  and  Cons tfiii tins,  pressed  by  Constans, 
ordered  Athanasius  to  return  to  Alexandria  (346).  During 
these  years  the  influence  of  Julius  of  Kome  was  powerfully 
exerted  in  favour  of  Athanasius.  Eusebius  of  Nieomedia 
died  in  342.  He  had  practised  throughout  the  policy  of 
holding  together,  as  far  as  possible,  all  who  were  on  any 
_ground  dissiitisfied  with  Nicene  phraseolc^, 

III.  Constitns  died  in  A.D.  350,  and  Constantiue  became 
Bole  ruler;  but  troubles  in  his  empire  hampered  him  until 
,353.  Then  it  turned  out  that  while  some  progress  had 
been  made  towards  mutual  understanding  as  between  the  I 
mass  of  the  East  and  the  mass  of  the  West,  Constantiufl 
and  his  chosen  clerical  advisers  were  bent  on  coiu-sea  which 
perplexed  everything,  and  which  won  for  Ariutiism  a  tem- 
porary triumph  throughout  the  empira  In  these  ecclesi- 
aetical  matters  Constantius  was  resolute  to  rule.  But  his 
conception  of  the  form  of  doctrine  which  he  should  cause 
to  prevail  was  not  always  tlie  sama 

In  the  East  Marcellus  and   Photinus  were  again  deposed 
early  aa  351,  a  step  which  could  not  reasonably  be  com- 
plained of.     But  in  353    the  emperor  began  to  act  with 
vigour.       He    succeeded    in    inducing    the    members   of   a 


Photinus  silvanced  a  do 
8iino«at».  Tlie  divine  l^gcis 
■Mmsd  to  tesch  ■  but  the  uu 
divine  iuflusnoB. 


>triiie  verj  nosrly  tho  sa 
did  not  be  CO  lilt  jifisona' 
iqu«  liuniauity  of  JcBiu  T 


B  SB  that  or  PmiI  of 
n  JeBU9,  IB  Uucellu 
B  ■  (utgoot  of  ipMia] 
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Western  coiinpil  at  Arlea,  with  one  exception,  to  condemi 

Athauasitis  for  tlie  crimes  nlleged  against  bim.  In  355 
the  same  sentence  was  affirmed  again  at  Milan.  Hilary  of 
Poictiera  heve  coniea  into  view ;  he  was  sent  into  exile  for 
Btanding  out  against  the  emperor's  will.  Only  in  this 
indirect  way  as  yet  was  the  Nicene  faith  attacked  in  the 
West.  Soon  after,  Athanaaius  was  again  driven  from  his 
church  by  an  armed  force  (356). 

Still,  therefore,  afTairs  continued  to  present  the  Bame 
general  aspect  as  they  had  done  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  That  is  to  say,  Arianism,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
was  content  to  shelter  itself  behind  Semi-Arianism  or  con- 
servatism. Some  of  the  phvaees  in  whicli  the  Nicene  faith 
wae  expressed  were  questioned,  and  it  wa£  maintained  that 
all  legitimate  interests  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  higher  nature  could  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
other  definitions,  and  these  were  put  forth  in  various  creeds- 
Further,  Marcellus  and  PhotJnus  were  attacked,  but  for  false 
teaching  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  Athanaslus,  but  for 
alleged  personal  crimes. 

At  the  same  time  the  prolonged  discussions  had  done 
something  to  produce  dispositions  in  East  and  West  tending 
towards  peace.  But  at  this  point  influences  were  thrown 
into  the  situation  which  produced  a  scene  of  great  confusion. 

In  the  first  place  a  set  of  Arians  began  to  make  them- 
selves  heard,  who  were  much  more  unmanageable  than  the 
politic  men  about  the  court ;  in  fact,  were  more  extreme  than 
AriuB  himself.  They  were  hard,  shallow,  and  conceited 
men,  but  they  bad  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  They  saw 
no  mystery  in  God's  being,  or  in  any  kind  of  being;  and 
they  proclaimed  broadly  and  coarsely  that  the  Sou,  being 
merely  a  creature,  is  simply  not  like  the  Father,  av6/ioio^ ; 
whence  they  were  called  Auomosans  (also  ExoiikontiacB, 
Heterouaiastians,  and  the  like).  Such  men  were  Aetiua, 
Eunomius,    EudoxiuB.'       Probably    by    plain,  strong    state- 

'  Agalntt  them  the  fsmatu  Orations  of  Gregory  NaziaDEen  are  chieflj 
dinot«d,  at  leut  in  the  portiouB  whicb  havf  regard  tn  ihe  divinity  of  the  Sou. 
Eudoxiua  waa  Kunatimoa  leiiarated  from  tha  Auunueaai  as  an  Arian  aimplj. 
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mentB  they  made  an  impression  on  that  class  of  persona 
which  ia  indisposed  to  recognise  mystery.  But  those  Semi- 
Arians '  who  had  mostly  at  heart  the  maintenance  of 
our  Lord's  diviuity,  were  now  driven  by  recoil  to  realise 
more  fully  the  amount  of  their  agreement  with  the  2ficene 
theology. 

About  this  time,  however,  certain  court  bishops  who 
were  practically  Arians,  though  less  coarse  and  more 
politic  in  the  expression  of  their  Arianism,  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  Coustantius ;  and  they  began  to  devise  plana  for 
giving  to  the  utterances  which  were  to  define  the  Church's 
faith  a  more  Arian  character.  Conspicuous  among  these 
men  were  Valens,  bishop  of  Miirsa  {in  Pannonia),  and 
Ursacius  of  Singidunum  (Belgrade),  With  them  Acacius 
of  Constantinople  acted  for  a  time.  The  emperor  exerted 
Ilia  authority  in  this  direction,  but  sometimes  for  a  more 
Arian  and  Bometimes  for  a  leas  Arian  formula. 

Under  these  influences  certain  creeds  of  Sirmium  came 
into  play,* — the  second,  third,  and  fourth, — associated  with 
successive  meetings  in  that  city.  The  second  (357)  asserts 
the  primeval  generation  of  the  Son,  disclaims  all  theories  about 
the  ouata,  and  emphasises  the  auperior  majesty  of  the  Father. 
It  waa  recognised  as  framed  in  the  interest  of  Arianism, 
but  Hoaius  was  induced  to  sign  it,  and  ao  purchased  his 
release  from  exila  The  third  (358)  verged  towards  the 
conservative  Semi-Arians ;  for  the  emperor  had,  for  a  little, 
come  under  their  influence:  it  went  on  the  lines  of  one  of 
the  creeds  of  Antioch  (341).  Libeviua  of  Rome  signed  this, 
and  obtained  leave  to  go  home.  The  fourth  waa  planned  at 
a  small  meeting  (359).  Like  the  second,  it  repudiates  all 
terms  that  suggest  ovai'a,  but  confesses  the  Son  to  be  like 
the  Father  in  all  things  (xara  irdin-a),  as  the  Scriptures 
declare.    This  repelled  the  Semi-Arians,  for  they  were  aware 


4 


•  Stmi-ArUm  began   i 


I   habitu&llj  dlstiDguiihad  bj  this 


*  Sinniilin  wqb  frsi^uentl;  the  resid»Dcs  uf  tbe  Ooart.  Ths  Erst  creed  of 
rmtuin  was  adopted  at  a  coiiDcil  whiub  met  there  31S  or  SCO,  Tbl*  oreed 
L«  idantiual  with  the  fouith  of  Antioch  (Stl-S). 
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bj  tliis  time  that  the  term  "  like  "  as  uaed  by  Ariana  applied 
merely  to  imitative  attributes  in  a  creature;  hence  they 
cluimed  that  the  likeuesa  muBt  apply  to  the  nature  imder- 
lying  the  attrihutes,  and  this  they  henceforth  expressed 
by  i/ioiovaia.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same 
year  (359)  the  great  double  Council  of  Ariminum  (for  the 
West)  and  Seleucia  (for  the  East)  was  held.  More  than 
five  bundled  and  sixty  bishops  attended  at  the  one  place 
or  the  other.  It  ia  said  that  the  majority  at  Ariminum 
was  Nicene,  at  Seleucia  conservative  Semi-Arian ;  but  the 
fourth  creed  of  Sirraiura,  or  rather  a  modification  of  it 
in  a  rather  more  Arian  direction,  was  pressed  upon 
both ;  *  and  by  force  and  persuasion  a  general  signature  by 
both  parties  was  at  last  attained.  Of  all  the  bishops  who 
attended,  only  Hilary  of  I'oictiers  seems  to  have  finally 
refused  to  sign. 

The  emperor  had  thus  secured  a  general  submission  of 
East  and  West  alike,  and  had  committed  the  Church  to 
a  formiila  planned  and  vfelcomed  by  Ariana  Tlie  Nicene 
Creed  seemed  to  be  supplanted,  and  therefore  virtually 
cancelled.  Opinions,  however,  had  not  really  changed;  and 
one  effect  of  the  proceeding  was  to  draw  together  con- 
scientious men  from  the  two  parties  of  the  Homoiousians 
and  Homoouaians,  But  yet  for  some  years  the  Church, 
bewildered  and  baffled,  seemed  content  to  remain  under 
the  general  formula  of  Homoiism, — the  doctrine  of  indefinite 
likeness.  The  term  was  vague  enough  to  cover  different 
alternatives;  and  there  seemed  to  he  no  end  of  ti'ouble  if 
anything  more  precise  were  aimed  at.  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
is  conspicuous  during  this  period  on  the  Nicene  side.  The 
more  orthodox  Send-Arians  were  led  by  Basil  of  Ancyro. 
The  Arianising  Semi-Ariana  were  represented  by  Acacius  of 
CiEsarea,  and  the  Auomceans  by  Eunomius  and  Eudoxius 
along  with  Aetiua,  a  "  sophist,"  evidently  of  very  considerable 
ability,  but  constitutionally  irreverent  and  self-confident 

IV.  In  361  Coustantius  died,  and  Julian  his  cousin 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Julian  profeaaed  toleration ;  and 
'  It  onitted  tart.  r^ra. 
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he  allowed  all  baiiielied  bishops  to  return  to  tbei 
without  the  hope  that  Chmtiaii  disseusions  might  in  this 
way  be  intensified.  On  the  whole  he  was  disappointed. 
The  more  grave  and  thoughtful  Christianity  was  not  Arian, 
and  it  gained  ground  in  moet  places  by  its  moral  weight 

About  this  time  or  be/ore  it,  fresh  movements  came  to 
light  Those  of  the  Semi-Ariana  who  were  now  known  as 
Homoiousians,  began  to  discuss  in  a  fresh  and  carefid  way 
some  of  the  terms  employed  iu  the  controversy,  such  as  ipvcn, 
oiiaia,  v-jroaTafHi,  trpoaamov.  These  discussions  tended  in 
the  direction  of  an  understanding  with  Athauasius  and  his 
fiiends.  Stress  was  still  laid  on  the  reasons  which  led  them 
to  judge  oiioiavatot  the  more  fitting  word.  They  grant 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  ravrop  in  so  far  that  they 
are  both  wevfia ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  aie  distinct  hypo- 
stases, they  can  also  be  eaid  to  be  like. 

Athanasius  had  already  come  some  way  to  meet  these 
views  in  his  treatise  Pe  Synodis,  which  dates  from  359.  It 
was  an  important  effort  at  conciliation.  He  granted  that 
he  who  Bays  that  the  Son  is  of  Uke  nature  with  the  Father 
—and  also  says  that  the  Son's  ovala  is  "  of  the  Father's" 
— is  not  far  frnni  saying  ofiooiiaio^.  For  this  is  equivalent 
to  saying  o/io(0iJa(O5  e*  t^s  ouaia<;.  He  stilt  exerts  himself 
to  show  that  ofioovaiof  is,  however,  the  right  word.  Further, 
in  a  synod  held  at  Alexandria  in  3G2  he  procured  a 
declaration  that  men  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  Nicene 
Creed  should  be  owned  as  in  communion,  without  regard  to 
past  misunderstandings.  It  was  of  even  more  importance 
that  he  recognised  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  hypostasiB, 
and  granted  that  one  might  say,  in  one  sense  (like  the 
Nicene  Creed)  one  hypostasis,  but  in  another  sense  three 
hypostases. 

Julian  fell  in  battle  in  363.  Jovian,  his  successor,  died 
in  364.  Valentinian  came  to  the  throne,  and  allotted  to 
himself  the  government  of  the  West.  He  ruled  on  the 
whole  in  a  wise  and  tolerant  spirit.  In  these  circumetances 
the  native  bent  of  the  West  asserted  itself,  in  the  election 
ot  bi&hops  and  otherwise,  against  Homoiism  and  in  favour 
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of  the  higher  teaching.  lu  369  a  eyiiod  at  liome  again 
declared  for  the  Niceue  faith. 

The  governmeut  of  the  East  hod  been  left  hj  Yalen- 
tiniaQ  to  bia  brother  Valeus.  Here  were  to  be  found 
AuomieaQS  on  the  one  hand,  Nicene  Chrietitina  on  the 
other ;  between  them  both  stood  Honioiians  who  represented 
the  creed  dominant  in  the  later  days  of  Constantius,  and  also 
thoae  conservative  Seini-Arians  who  stiffly  maintained  tbeir 
own  formulas  (those  of  Autioch)  against  the  other  three 
parties ;  they  were  now  generally  affirming  the  homoiousia. 
Valena  supported  the  Homoiians.  They  were  still  probably 
the  strongest  party,  and  therefore  even  on  grounds  of  policy 
might  Beera  best  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  emperor. 

Disturbances  in  the  Eitstern  empire,  which  for  a  time 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Valens,  encouraged  the  Homoi- 
ousisn  party  (as  distinguished  from  the  Homoiians)  to  assert 
themaelves.  They  re-enacted  some  of  their  old  creeds,  and 
deposed,  or  atfected  to  depose,  Homoiian  bishops.  When 
the  political  troubles  passed  away,  Valens  showed  his  resent- 
ment, and  vigorously  supported  Honioiism  throughout  the 
East.  His  action  caused  some  trouble  to  Nicene  men ;  but 
apparently  it  bore  still  more  hardly  on  the  Homoiousians. 
As  the  result,  this  party,  already  realising  the  possibility  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Nicene  theologians,  began  to 
move  still  more  decidedly  in  that  direction.  This  was  the 
main  importance  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

Athanasius  was  now  becoming  old;  he  died  in  373. 
The  three  "  Cappadocians,"  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories, 
became  the  leading  Nicena  theologians.  They  had  started 
(Basil  certainly)  from  the  thought  of  "likeness,"  or  from  the 
Homoiousia.'  But  from  the  beginning  their  face  waa  set 
towards  the  Nicene  theology,  and  now  they  were  labouring 
to  bring  about  a  full  understauding.  They  exerted  import- 
ant indnence  in  reuniting  those  who  were  accessible  to  the 
lessons  of  the  time.  Reunion  was  delayed  by  natural 
difficulties  regarding  terms,  by  the  influence  of  old  alliances, 
by  uuspicious,  by  the  movements  of  reactionary  sections. 
>  BuU,  ^.  861. 
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Still,  from  370  to  380,  the  interniediate  parties  tended  to 
break  up ;  and  the  new  currents  set,  not  towards  the  Ariaae, 
but  towards  the  Niceniana. 

It  was  important  that  the  policy  of  Valene  should  bave 
driven  the  conservative  Semi-Arians  to  seek  this  alliance, 
leaving  the  Homoiians  in  the  enjoyment  of  imperial  favour. 
The  Homoiian  formula  had  really  no  definite  meaning :  that 
was  its  recommendation :  and  when  outward  influences 
ceased  to  hold  its  adherents  together,  they  proved  to  have, 
as  a  party,  no  strong  ties,  no  pervading  enthusiasms.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  adhered  to  the  creed  of  Antioch 
evinced  a  certain  constancy  in  keeping  their  ground  against 
Arianism.  Indignation  and  resentment  at  the  treatment 
they  experienced  reinforced  other  infiuencea  which  were  draw- 
ing them  towards  the  Nicene  piiity ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Valens  they  were  in  a  large  measure  ready  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  party 
had  been  favoured  by  Valens  and  had  been  in  posseaaion  of 
a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  they  might  have 
proved  more  stubborn  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
the  Homoiians  proved  to  be  in  the  same  circumstances. 

An  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of  conservative  Semi- 
Arianism  occurred  in  connection  witli  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Bishops  who  could  have  given  up  their  con- 
troversy with  Nicene  modes  of  statement  regarding  the 
deity  of  Christ,  continued  to  make  difficulty  about  the 
corresponding  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  Third  Person. 
And  when  the  question,  which  had  been  left  open  for  a 
time,  was  pressed  to  a  decision,  they  miiintained  their  ground 
and  suffered  for  it.  These  received  the  name  of  Mace- 
donians— from  Macedoniua,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

All  over  the  East  there  was  great  confusion  of  parties, 
of  creeds,  one  may  fear  also  of  Christian  manners.  But  in 
378  Valens  fell  at  Adrianople  in  the  great  battle  with  the 
Goths.  Presently  Theodusius  was  summoned  from  Spain  to 
assimie  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the 
Eoman  Statft  As  soon  as  he  had  restored  the  framework 
of  the  empire,  and  secured  a  respite  from  its  most  pressing 
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called  a  council  at  Conataii  binople,  which  met 
ine  council  was  a  meeting  of  Eastern  bishops,  aud 
ffed  about  oue  hnndied  and  fifty  menibora.     The  new 
iTor  was  resolute  for  the  Niccne  faith.     Those  who  could 
,  Lie  conciliated  were  the  AnomoeanB,  who  were  deprived  of 
ir  churches  without  ceremony,  and   that  portion  of  the 
rni-Ariana   who  stood   out  on  the  doctrine  of  the   Holy 
irit       Their   case   was    contemplated    with   some  regret, 
d  efforts  were  made  to  bring   them   in.      But   they   too 
tidrew   from   the   council   aud  gave   up   their   churchee. 
I  council   reaffirmed   the    Nieene    faith,  and  condemned 
^rtain   heresies,  among    which    was    that  of   the  Uvfvfia- 
'ij(pi,,  opponents  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
The   contest  was   at  an  end.     Witliin   the  empire  the 
Gharch  was  to  be  \icene.     There  must  have  been   m^y 
Borviving  Arians,  and  Arian  congr^ations  here  and   there 
Btill  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  a  lost  cause :  especi- 
ally among  the  cultivated  classes  individuals  might  take 
leave   to  doubt   what   was   so  confidently  asserted   as   the 
faith.     It  continued  to  be  the   part  of   orthodox   teachers 
to  state  and  ai^e  the  case  against  Arianism.     But  for  the 
Church  of  the  Grfflco-Roman  world  the  question  was  closed. 
Arianism  continued,  however,  to  be  the  national  religion 
of   the   G-oths.      Sporadic   Christianity  had   existed  among 
the   Goths   for  more   than    a   century,  but   energetic    and 
organised    missions  among   them  dated  from  a  time  when 
opposition  to  the  Nicene  formula  was  very  prevalent  in 
the  East     The  Christian  leaven  thrown  into  the  Gothic 
nationality  through  this  channel  retained  its  Anti-Nicene 
character.     One  cannot  doubt  that  this  Arianism  was  re- 
presented by  some  devoted    ministers,  and    it   diffused  a 
powerful   Christian   influence  among   a   vigorous   barbarian 
stock.      But  in   addition   to  all   the  disadvantage   implied 
in  Arian  teaching,  it  was  a  great  loss  alike  to  clei^y  and 
to  laity  among  the  Goths,  that  they  were  in  this  way  cut  off, 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  from  religious  fellowship  with 
the  thought,  the  worship,  and   the  life  of  the  great  Church. 
Thifl  Gothic  Arisniem  failed  to  make  any  deep  mark  on 
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history  na  a  religtouB  force.  No  doubt  the  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Goths  was  reflected  in  their  church  life.  Aa  the 
result  of  conquest,  or  by  the  policy  of  Gothic  rulers  who, 
sooner  or  later,  eoncliided  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  up 
their  peculiarity,  the  races  which  had  received  an  Arian 
Christianity  eventually  paeeed  over  into  the  Catholic  fold. 
Ostrogoths,  Viaigoths,  Biirgundians,  Vandals,  Lombards — 
all  are  alike  in  that  respect.  One  would  like  to  know  more 
of  the  type  and  working  oE  this  Christianity ;  but  if  there 
was  ever  much  to  tell,  the  tale  has  fallen  silent.  One 
may  gueee  that  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinctive 
race  religion,  and  surrendered  itself  too  willingly  to  the 
influence  and  impulses  of  the  Gothic  nationality.  The  only 
personahty  that  stands  out  impressively  ie  the  venerable 
form  of  Ulfilas,  whose  memory  was  cherished  as  the  great 
evangelist  of  the  Goths,  and  who  gave  them  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue.  He  died  in  381.  The  Gothic 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  etill  accessible  in  the  beautiful 
MS.  which  is  preserved  at  Upsala.* 

In  the  long  struggle,  the  course  of  which  has  been 
surveyed,  two  parties  held  positions  that  were  clear, — Ariane 
on  the  one  side,  supporters  of  Nic^a  on  the  other.  Between 
them  were  various  forms  of  expression,  upon  which  men  of 
different  shades  of  view  could  take  their  stand;  and  o! 
these  men  often  availed  themselves,  who  desired  rather 
plausibly  to  conceal  their  views  than  plainly  to  express 
them.  The  Arians  and  some  of  those  who  passed  for 
Semi-Arians  often  acted  disingenuously,  and  their  history 
affords  little  evidence  of  religious  depth  or  of  moral  tone. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  the  Nicerie  bishojis  too  many  were 
apt  to  give  way  under  pressure ;  but  the  party  was  nobly 
led,  and  it  certainly  comprised  far  more  worth  and  con- 
science than  the  Arian.  But  another  party,  who  were 
charged  with  Semi-Arianism,  while  they  themselves  claimed 

'  W»iU,  Uebcr  rfiw  ifftdi  «.  die  Lehre  des  Vlfria,  1840  ;  Bessell,  Dai  Lden 
d.  UljiUu  w.  die  StIUhrung  der  Oellun,  1860;  KrafTt,  Be  Fimiibut  Vlfilia 
Ariaitimti.  iseu  ;  Gwstkiii,  Stadit*  of  Arianitm,  1M2 ;  C.  Auderaon  Scott, 
l/l/la^  etc,  CuaWidgs,  1S85. 
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to  be  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  teaching,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  serious  and  aelf-reapectiug  men.  Tliey  conceived  that  they 
expressed  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  in  safe  and  approved 
terms ;  but  they  were  apt  to  argue  themaelves  into  question- 
able positions,  and  to  slide  into  alliances  not  favourable  to 
their  best  qualities.  Still  they  were  genuinely  opposed  to 
Arianism,  aud  many  of  them  were  not  far,  in  their  views, 
from  their  Nieene  brethren. 

The  Nieene  Creed  proved  to  be  the  line  of  statement 
on  which,  at  the  stage  of  human  thought  then  reached,  the 
■  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood  of  Christ  could 
be  upheld  aa  a  chui'ch  doctrine  against  Arianism.  But 
for  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  the  result  would 
have  been  earlier  reached :  even  with  that  interposition, 
and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  avert  the  consummation,  Nieene 
Christianity  wore  its  opponents  out  by  intellectual  and 
moral  strength  and  constancy.  This  fact  ought  to  impreBS 
us.  Even  those  who  may  think  that  terms  like  e'k  t^i  ova-la^, 
vv6<rTa<n'i,  and  so  on,  cannot  claim  peiinaneut  dominion 
over  our  thoughts, — who  may  wish  to  dismiss  them  for 
more  Biblical  expressions, — may  still  reasonably  feel,  that 
baring  (at  the  critical  stage  which  we  have  traversed)  been 
found  practically  indispensable,  these  terms  have  won  a 
permanent  signiUcance.  They  have  become  associated  with 
meanings  and  references  with  which  the  Church  cannot 
part,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  terms  themselves  must 
have  permanent  importance. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  Nieene  faith, 
as  explained  and  defeuded  by  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories,  is 
quite  the  same  with  that  faith  as  exphiiued  by  Athanasius.' 
It  can  be  maintained,  for  instance,  that  some  new  phraseology 
and  some  new  illustrations  are  put  in  play  by  the  Cappa- 
In  particular,  the  distinction  between  ovala  and 
f  is  permanently  fixed  in  the  Church  (see,  however, 
ajtie,  p.  349,  as  to  Athanasius'  decision  on  this  point),  so  that 
now,  while  one  ousia  continues  to  ho  owned,  three  hypo- 
stases are  emphasised.  It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
■  HHfD&cb,  Dogtnengtteh,  II.  chap.  viL  3, 
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distinction  of  the  Persona  is  now  more  marked,  and  the 
unity  not  so  much ;  or  again,  that  Athanasius  held  the  Unity 
with  the  Triuity  as  the  mystery,  while  the  Cappadocians 
held  the  Trinity  with  ttie  Unity  as  the  mystery.  It  is 
pointed  out  also  that  in  the  Cappadocians  we  find  a  tendency 
to  resume  speculation,  after  the  example  of  Origen,  on  the 
significance  of  the  relations  in  the  Trinity,  to  dwell  on  the 
relations  of  the  "Koyot  to  the  xoafio^,  and,  in  general,  to 
make  extensive  use  of  Platonio  doctrines.  All  this,  if  it  be 
so,  seems  lo  amount  to  no  more  than  the  shade  of  difTerence 
necessarily  arising  when  new  minds  are  emharking  in  a 
great  discussion.' 

The  real  result  was  that  the  true  and  full  divinity  of 
Christ  came  to  recognition  throughout  the  Church,  through 
an  agreement  between  Egypt  and  the  West  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  party  which  now  formed  the  mass  of  the 
East  upon  the  other. 


■  Note. — The  Nittru  Creed. 

The  authentic  decree  of  Constantinople  (381)  is  contained 
in  the  first  canon.     It  is  in  these  terms : — 

"  The  creed  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  fathei-s  who 
met  at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  shall  not  he  annulled,  hut  shall 
remain  in  force ;  and  all  heresy  shall  be  anathematised,  and, 
in  particular,  that  of  the  Eunomiane  or  Anomceans,  and  that 
of  the  Arian.s  or  Eudoxians,  and  that  of  the  Semi-Arians  or 
Pneumatomachoi,  and  that  of  the  Sabcllians,  the  Marcelliana, 
and  that  of  the  Photioians  and  the  Apolliuai-ista" 

An  opinion,  or  impression,  early  gained  currency  that  the 
GoDStantinopolitan  fathers  had  sanctioned  a  new  version  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  or  had  issued  the  Nicene  Creed  with  certain 
changes  of  phrase,  and  additional  clauses.  The  later  form, 
therefore,   came   to    be    regarded    by   many  aa   the   finally 

'  I  shoald  admil  that  Athana.<iuB  ia  beat  undsistood  aa  hold  log  the  identity 
of  the  oiffla  in  the  atrictBHcae,  aometimea  apoVeu  of  as  "numerical  ideutity," 
wbii'h  is  alBo  the  habitual  mode  of  Augustine's  thinkjug  ;  while  Basil  has  no 
difficulty  in  nnjing  that  i/ionuviot  denotes  only  siiei^ifia  iilentity, — eamenesa  of 
nature, — aa  when  we  aay  that  two  meo  are  Ihi:  sums  in  nature  or  easenc*.  I 
am  not  able  to  aniwor  for  Athanaiius,  but  1  ahonld  be  (orjiTised  to  flud  him 
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Biiiictionod  form  of  the  creed,  and  in  that  character  it  appears 
(with  a  further  change, — the  cinuse  of  twofold  Procession)  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eogland,  and  in  the  Konian 
Missal  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  Constantin- 
opolitaa  fathers  changed  the  terms  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or 
authorised  the  later  form  lu  its  room. 

The  well-known  words  of  the  creed  in  its  later  form  are : — 
"We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible:  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  ouly-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  ages.  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  consubatautial  with  the  Father: 
who  for  the  sake  of  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  of  the  Holy  G-host, 
and  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  became  man :  He  was  crucified 
for  our  sake  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  suSered  and  was 
buried,  and  rose  on  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  oometh  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead; 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end:  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  the  Life  Giver,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,!  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  together 
worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets:  and 
in  one  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  We  confess  one 
baptism  for  the  remtssion  of  sins ;  we  look  for  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 

There  is  no  reliable,  uo  contemporary  report  that  the 
council  of  Constantinople  revised  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  set  it 
forth  revised.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  they  should  have 
done  so.  TJp  to  that  time  all  the  Nicene  men  had  refused 
to  alter  the  Nicene  Creed  in  any  particular.  Moreover,  the 
alterations  are  nnaccoimtable,  particularly  the  omission  of 
the  clause  U  rq;  ouaiae  rtu  rarfii — on  which  Athanasius  set 
80  much  value  Still  further,  the  creed  is  older  than  the 
council.  Its  characteristic  features  appear  in  the  Aruwatvs 
of  Epiphiinius,  a  work  which  appeared  in  S74.  It  has  been 
suggested,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  a  revision  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  but  a  revised  form  of  an  older  creed  of  Jerusalem  (a 
creed  used  in  baptism  in  that  church)  which  may  have  been 
readjusted  and  enriched  with  some  Nicene  phrases  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  when  he  returned  to  liis  church  (after  deposi- 
tion) in  362.  This  is  the  view  which  best  acooonts  Sof  ita 
specual  features. 

'  "  And  rrom  the  Son."  in  Utet  Wwtera  ft 
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The  ascription  of  it  to  the  Conatantinopolitan  council  can 
only  be  accounted  for  conjecturally.  Cyril  of  Jeruealem  had 
been  associated  with  Semi-Arian  men  and  counsels,  and  at 
Coustautinople  he  might  quite  possibly  meet  with  euspiciona 
as  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith.  To  I'emove  these  he  might 
recite  the  creed  of  his  church,  and  procure  an  attestation  of 
it  as  orthodox.  Some  tradition  of  this  might  exist,  and  there 
might  he  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  recur  to  it  on 
account  of  the  clauses  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are 
fuller  than  the  Nicene.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus  (431).  At  Chalcedon  (451)  reference 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  this  form  of  creed  as  having 
been  authorised  at  Constantinople,  and  though  the  statement 
aeeraa  to  have  created  some  surprise,  it  appears  to  have  been 
acquiesced  in. 

The  fact  that  Epiphaniua  appealed  to  this  creed,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  in  the  AncoratuB  is  explained  by  his  original 
connection  with  the  Palestinian  church;  the  creed  in  use 
there  had  special  associations  for  him. 

See  Gwatkin,  The  Arian  Controversy,  p.  159  ff.,  and  Hort, 
Two  Dissertations,  Camb.  1876,  p.  73  fT.  Hefele,  CoTicilien- 
t/eschichte,  iL  pp.  9  and  4^2,  451,  maintains  the  older  view, 
that  this  creed  was  sanctioned  at  Constantinople, 


A.    AP0LLISARIU8  * 

Aa  and  fragments  are  collected  hj  J.  Draneke,  ApoUiTuniuM  vm 
Laodicea,  Lebtn,  u.b.w.,  Leipsic,  1693.  AltiRnosiua,  De  IncarnalionM 
amtra  Apolliiuirium.  Basil  Cna.  Epp,  2li5.  Grtg.  Nftz.  Epp.  cL, 
di^  diL  Qreg.  Njrat.  ^nlirii«t.,  in  Zacagni,  CoUtetanta,  toin.  L, 
Som.  I69B ;  Migne,  toL  xlvi  Leontina,  Adv.fraudti  ApalUmand^ 
in  Hai,  SpieiUg.  Somamtm,  xii    Sotner,  Ptnon  CKrutt^  L  p.  967  foL 

DoBma  the  debates  concerning  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Xxird,  questions  about  His  manhood  must  occur,  and  some 
men  were  already  taking  poaitions  '  upon  the  sabjeot.  Arias, 
for  instance,  ascribed  to  our  Lord  a  human  body,  but  sot 
a  human  soul  But  variations  on  the  point,  where  they 
existed,  had  not  as  yet  attracted  much  attention.  Apol- 
linarius  first  proposed  and  urged  a  doctrine  which,  by  its 
theoretical  coherence,  the  ener^  of  thought  applied  in  its 
support,  and  the  range  of  consequences  connected  with  it, 
was  felt  to  challenge  a  decieion. 

ApollinariuB  is  on  all  accounts  an  interesting  person^^ 
Id  mental  force  he,  perhaps,  equalled  any  of  those  who 
signalised  themselves  in  later  controversies  on  the  same  field. 
Yet  he  did  not  command  the  attention  of  men  in  general,  nor 
did  he  succeed  in  concentrating  on  his  opinions  the  amount 
of  interest  which,  in  the  form  of  hate  or  friendship,  waited 
afterwards  on   Neetorius   or   on  Eutychea.      Arianism  was 

'  By  the  Latins  cBpPcutly  the  nam*  it  written  Api>llinaiia ;  bat  Um  athv 
■pelliDg  is  better  authorised. 

■  See  (iiTTej  of  )>Tevioua  impresnou*  in  Dorner,  Ftn 
AULeapp.lind2. 
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still  in  the  field,  contending  for  ita  life,  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  preoccupied.  Hence,  although  leading  iheologians 
felt  the  edge  of  the  argument  of  Apollinarins,  and  were  con- 
Btrained  to  weigh  carefully  the  reasons  on  which  he  relied, 
and  though  the  council  of  Constuntinople  rejected  his 
peculiar  opinions  as  heresy, — yet  none  of  the  sensations 
were  awakened  that  attend  a  great  process.  Apollinarius 
was  dislodged,  and  dropped  with  little  noisa  Tet  he  had 
already  realised  the  significance  of  questions  which  were  to 
be  hotly  agitated  in  the  fifth  century. 

Two  persons  of  the  same  name — father  and  son — have 
to  be  distinguished,  of  whom  the  younger  concerns  us  now ; 
the  father  was  born  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  son  died  about  392,  Both  were- 
men  of  literary  enthusiasm ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Julian 
prohibited  the  admission  of  Christians  to  the  schools  of 
classic  literature,  the  two  undertook  to  produce  new  classics 
on  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  writings.  Among  other  efforts 
in  this  line  were  a  tragedy  called  "  Christus  Patiene,"  and  a 
Homeric  version  of  the  Psalms.  "Whatever  the  unwisdom 
might  be  of  making  this  attempt,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Christian  zeal  which  prompted  it.  Afterwards  the  son 
became  bishop  of  Laodicca.  He  signalised  himself  by 
taking  part,  ably  and  usefully,  in  the  discussions  then  going 
on.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  Christianity  i^ainst  Julian  and 
Porphyry  ;  he  controverted  the  Manicheans  and  the  Arians ; 
he  appeared  against  Marcellus.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  great  defenders  of  the  Nicene  ortliodosy,  such  as 
Atliauasius  and  Basil  of  CflBsarea.  A  synod  at  Alexandria 
(362)  is  conceived  to  have  condemned  the  Apollinarian  error 
without  naming  the  teacher.'  It  was  about  375,  however, 
that  Apollinarius  begun  to  separat*,  or  to  be  separated,  from 
the  Church.  The  council  of  Constantinople  (381)  named  his 
followers  along  with  other  sects  whose  tenets  were  rejected.* 


n 
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>  See  on  this  Donier,  i.  p.  9B4.     It  ci 
*  C»n.  1.     In  pliiloHoi'ljj,  A]>olliiiariu 


be  argiied  that  ApoUiuarim,  who 
ia  uid  to  liave  bnea  a  folluiver  nf 
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AriuB,  as  nlready  noticed,  held  that  our  Lord  took  fitik 
only,  i.t.  a  human  body, — the  created  Logos  talcing  the  place 
of  the  BouL^  He  taught  also  that  Christ  was  mutable,  in 
the  sense  of  liability  to  falL  However,  for  Ariua  that  muta- 
bility applied  not  only  to  the  inc;irnate  Christ,  but  to  the 
higher  pre-existent  nature  as  well.  That,  being  no  more  than 
a  creature,  might  possibly  go  astray,  Apollinariua,  on  the 
other  hand,  attached  great  importance  to  our  I-ord'a  sinlesB- 
neaa  ;  and  he  valued  higiily  the  Nicene  assertion  of  the  Son's 
essential  divinity  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  others,  that 
Christ  OS  the  Eternal  Son  abides  imniiitably  in  the  Father 
aud  in  the  truth.  But  this  might  lead  him  to  scrutinise 
with  peculiar  keenness  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  interest  he  cared  for  waa  secure 
on  the  human  side  also. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  union  of  complete  God  to 
complete  man  was  an  incongruous  thought.  It  could  never 
make  a  real  unity.  You  may  call  it  a  unity;  really  it  is 
and  can  be  only  a  collocation  of  two.  On  that  footing,  then; 
there  are  two  Sons,  the  divine  and  the  human :  and  these 
may  be  related  to  one  another,  but  two  they  continue  to  be. 
The  mind  of  Apollinarius  was  strongly  held  by  these  im- 
pressions. There  is,  for  example,  a  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Incarnation,  which  is  printed  among  the  works  of  Athanasius 
(Migne,  iv.  26),  but  which  is  now  ascribed  to  Apollinariua. 
All  through,  what  he  protests  against  ia  the  idea  of  tirm  in 
Christ — two  Sons,  one  who  is  worshipped  and  one  who  is 
not  This  ie  so  strongly  emphasised  that  older  editors 
argued  that  the  tract  must  be  later  than  Athanasius ;  it  must 
be  the  work  of  someone  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  Nestoriauism  was  under  discussion,  and  who  wished  to 
refut«  that  error.  But  the  protest  embodied  in  the  tract  is 
apparently  not  against  Nestorius,  but  against  the  conse- 
quences which  Apollinariua  believed  to  be  involved  in  tlie 
common  doctrine  of  the  lucarnation,  and  which  be  was  deter- 
mined to  fasten  upon  it. 

>  TbB  Nicens  Father;  probably  had  this  In  tIcw  when  t** 
the  common  pliraM  or  taiiiig  jUs^,  but  wid  bIbo  that  - 
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On  the  common  r ep rose nta bio n,  then, — bo  Apollinarius 
argued,— there  are  two  in  Cliriat ;  and  if  there  are  two, 
God  is  not  incarnate;  the  man  ie  another  than  He. 
Further,  each  of  the  two  will  have  his  own  history. 
What  kind  of  history  will  it  be?  Here  we  come  upon 
the  main  motive  of  Apollinarius, — the  danger  which  he 
seemed  to  see,  and  which  he  was  resolute  to  avert 

If  there  is  here  a  complete  man,  with  all  the  elements 
of  human  nature,  then  there  must  be  free  wilL  Now  free 
will  in  a  creature  means  liabUity  to  sin,  in  such  a  sense 
that  there  almost  must  be  sin  sometime.  But  enpposiiig 
eiu  to  be  avoided,  it  is  avoided  by  the  same  free  will;  and 
our  redemption  turns  on  the  precarious  effort  of  a  man. 
If  Christ  is  to  avail  for  us,  what  He  does  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  a  human  subject; — neither  His  sinlessneBs  nor 
His  death.  It  must  be  a  divine  act  Bedeiuption  must 
proceed  in  a  way  that  is  perfect  and  divine.  But  if  you 
ascribe  it  to  one  who  is  really  possessed  of  a  complete 
personal  life  apart  from  God,  then  you  have  only  an 
inspired  man,  subject  to  the  inevitable  human  in- 
firmities. 

To  escape  all  this  Apollinarius  reverted  to  the  three- 
fold division  of  huiimn  nature;  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
Christ,  he  said,  assumed  the  human  body,  <ra/)f,  and  the 
soul  or  principle  of  animal  life,  ^^x^  >  ^^^  ^^^  Logos  ia 
the  rational  and  spiritual  centre,  the  vovt,  the  seat  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination.  The  Logos,  there- 
fore, in  this  case  is,  or  takes  the  place  of,  -irvevna.  The 
usage  of  language  favoured  this  speculatidn.  It  was  nsual 
to  speak  of  CJod  as  -n-pev/xa.  The  Logos  therefore  was  so. 
But  we  ascribe  to  man  also  irveOp.a,  as  the  highest  element 
in  him.  If  in  the  ease  of  Christ  the  Logos  is  present, 
why  suppose  a  second  (human)  irvevfi.a  to  occupy  a  place 
which  is  filled  already  ?  Holding  this,  Apollinarius  conceived 
himself  able  to  assert  without  embarrassnient  the  unity 
^of  Christ;  t.g.  the  material  body  is  His,  His  very  own. 
in  my  own  case  my  body  is  part  of  me — it  belongs 
ctual  nature  which  is  myself,  so  in  the  In- 
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carnation  the   body  was  the   body  of   the  \jygoB,  waa  part 
of  Him,  and  with  Him  is  worshipped. 

The  Logoa  Himself  becomes  vow  in  Chriat:  bo  He 
concure  in  constituting  that  sui>eni{itiiral  man,  and  so  the 
Unity  ifl  secure.  Tho  Logos,  then,  did  not  "  assume  a 
man,"  as  was  sometimes  said  (very  often  in  the  West — 
axsumpsit  kominem),  but  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
and  in  the  tikenesB  of  sinful  flesh.  The  union  is  perfect. 
God  in  Himself  has  no  passions,  but  through  the  flesh 
which  is  His,  He  has  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flesh  is  wholly  taken  into  the  nature  of  the  Second  Person ; 
— one  subject  possesses,  as  inseparably  His,  all  the  elements, 
capacities,  and  exiieriences.  In  this  way  we  have  the  moral 
and  spiritual  immutability  really  guaranteed.  This  nvevfia 
cannot  faiL  To  the  advocates  of  the  ordinary  scheme, 
ApoUinarius  would  have  said,  According  to  your  theory, 
you  have  in  Christ  two  natures,  which  must  be  two 
persons,  whether  yon  own  it  or  not.  But  now,  on  my 
showing,  there  is  but  one  nature,  just  as,  in  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  are  one  human  nature.  The  oiip^  and 
the  i^vxv  fire  now  aspects  of  the  one  nature  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  ftia  tpvtriv  tov  Seov  \6yoii  <retTapKii>fi.eifti,  ouSe/iia 
BiaipeiTit  TOV  \oyou  Kal  ti)s  aapKO'i  ainov  (v  ral^  Seiaii 
irpoifiipeTai  ypatpoK,  aW  ttrri  /iia  ^I'i7[!,  ftia  i/woaTOat^, 
fUa  fpipyiia. 

ApoUinarius  connected  all  this  with  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  speculation.  Tliere  is  a  sense,  according  to  him, 
in  which,  before  the  Incarnation,  the  divine  nature  of  the 
X070V  is  eminently  and  ideally  human.  Man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  But  if  the  Word  of  God  is  God's 
true  essential  image,  then  He  is  not  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  is  rather  man's  perfect  archetype.  Wlien  He  fills 
this  place  in  the  Incarnation,  in  some  eminent  sense  it 
is  His  own  place.  The  Logos  even  before  the  Inc^irnatiou 
is  the  heavenly  man  (the  second,  spiritual  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven) ;  Godhead  in  Him  was  destiued  to  Incar- 
nation. It  ia  in  some  ways  His  nature  bo  come  1 
lis  as  He  has  done.     We  are  weak  and  v 
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Him :  we  are  not,  imleed,  true  men  until  we  are  joined  to 
this  truest  man.  The  striking  thing  about  Ajiollinarius  ia, 
at  how  many  points  he  antici|iates  later  developments  and 
speculations. 

Tlioae  who  opposed  Apollinarius  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  all  his  instances  with  conclueive  answers.  The  point 
about  free  will  was  not  very  Batisfactorily  dealt  with;  and 
the  question,  how  it  should  be  thought,  a^uming  the 
presence  of  perfect  and  complete  human  nntiire,  that  the 
personality  is  one  on!y  and  not  two,  was  not  very  distinctly 
answered.  What  men  mainly  held  by  was  the  conviction 
that  the  Incarnation  meant  the  assumption  of  all  that 
pertains  to  manhood,  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  it  all. 

Apollinarius  embodied  fully  in  his  thought  a  tendency  of 
the  time  to  think  of  Christ  as  one  in  whom  the  divine 
presence  practically  supersedes  human  experiences.  That 
tendency,  indeed,  was  to  prevail  for  ages.  But  even  the 
men  who  in  some  degree  exemplified  it  still  felt,  when 
it  was  thus  put  into  theoretical  shape,  that  it  contradicted 
the  genuine  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  They  appealed  to 
the  recorded  life  and  thoughts  and  words  to  bear  them 
out  in  asserting  the  true  manhood  as  well  as  the  true 
Godhead,  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  according  to  the 
manhood  Christ  is  ofioova-iot  with  us.  And  that  was 
eventually  declared  at  Chiilcedon, 

Apollinarius  did  not  leave  a  very  large  number  of 
followers,  but  they  were  attached,  confident,  and  some  of 
them  not  very  scrupulous.  Knowing  that  their  master's 
teaching  was  not  to  be  received  under  his  own  name, 
they  were  dexterous  and  diligent  in  fathering  works  of 
his  on  approved  orthodox  names,  in  order  that  his  thoughts, 
at  least,  might  find  approbation.  This  was  observed  and 
complained  of  in  antiquity ;  but  for  a  long  time  one  could 
not  be  sure  how  far  the  coniplaint  was  well  grounded, 
Kecent  writers,  however,  have  estabUshed  a  number  of 
instances;  for  example,  the  Kara  fj-epos  Triant}  among  the 

IS  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  tlie  e/cPeo-ts  vioTecos  among 
'  Seo  Driisfke,  op,  cit. 
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tboae  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  others  among  the  worke  of 
Felix  and  Julius  of  Home.  One  among  those  of  Athaoasius 
has  been  quoted  above.  Hence  some  of  his  expressiona 
acquired  for  a  time  the  credit  of  iiuviug  been  authoriEed 
by  AthanaBius.* 


B.   OBIQKNISTIC   CX)STR0VKR8IKS 

The  questions  raised  by  Apollinarius  did  not,  at  that 
time,  awaken  much  atteation.  Fully  forty  years  (from 
A.D.  381)  were  to  pass  ere  the  subject  became  presBing. 
Meanwhile  discnseions  regarding  the  teaching  of  Origen 
created  some  disturbance. 

In  that  great  teacher's  own  time,  and  in  the  generation 
which  followed,  some  of  his  teaeta  had  been  questioned.' 
The  discussion  turned  up  again  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  was  destined  to  revive  at  a  still  later  date. 

Origan's  teaching,  as  it  lay  in  hia  own  writings,  included 
very  free  speculation,  but  it  was  pervaded  by  Christian 
enthusiasm;  and  the  wish,  at  least,  to  render  the  great 
articiBB  of  the  faith  credible  and  acceptable  could  be 
seen  even  in  his  eccentricities.  Besides,  bis  writings  were 
a  storehouse  of  learning  and  suggestion,  and  his  character 
had  left  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Gratitude  and  admira- 
tion were  the  sentiments  cherished  towards  him  hy  the 
leading  minds  of  the  century  following  hie  death.  The 
champions  of  orthodoxy  during  the  Arian  controversy 
treated  his  name  with  great  respect  Atbanaaius  cites 
him  against  the  Ariana,  maintaining  that  hia  main  express 
teaching,  positive  and  negative,  was  giod,  and  that  strees 
should  not  be  laid  on  what  he  had  said  hypothetically, 
or  had  hazarded  in  controversy.  The  three  Cappadocians, 
also  DidymuB  of  Alexandria,  Hilary  of  Pciietiers,  and  AmbroEe 
take  the  same  tone. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  prolonged  dogmatic 

*  Even  M  early  as  CyrU  of  AlemnilnB. 

•Ori({.  Ej:  ad  Amiaa,  Lomm.  xtiL  p.  8;  HemU.  te  Lu.  m.,  Uaasa 
T.  p.  lS2i  Paiuph.  AiKi.,  Loam.  xxr.  :  sea  on/*,  p.  ITS. 
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coiitroverBy  liad  produced  its  usual  results;  the  feeling  that 
error  was  the  truly  fatal  evil  was  growing,  and  the  craving 
was  strong  for  a  coherent  order  of  Christian  statement, 
in  which  security  and  rest  might  be  found.  Not  every 
one  could  fairly  estimate  Origcn  as  a  whole.  And  men 
whose  attention  was  arrested  mainly  by  his  brilliant 
singularities,  could  be  startled  and  repelled. 

It  is  true  that  Origcn  sincerely  professed  to  hold  all 
the  great  articles  recognised  as  binding  in  his  day.  But, 
wishing  to  make  them  comprehensible  in  their  relation 
to  the  world  of  experience,  he  had  projected  an  imaginative 
history  of  Creatinn  and  Kedemption.  It  was  a  kind  of 
evangelical  Gnnaticiwra,  He  undertook  to  fiud  a  place  for 
all  the  articles  of  the  creed  in  this  new  setting;  but  it 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  eomo  of  those  articles  were 
severely  pressed,  and  even  intrinsically  modified,  by  their 
new  environment.  And  the  men  of  A.D.  390  did  not 
know  how  different  the  coDditioua  for  a  Christian  thinker 
had  been  in  a.d.  220.  They  judged  him  by  the  light  of 
their  own  day. 

Epiphaniua  (born  in  Palestine  perhaps  cire,  315)  epent 
some  years  of  his  early  life  in  Egypt  among  the  religious 
recluses.  Already  he  found  thei'e  two  distinct  tendencies, 
exhibited  in  a  friendly  or  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
works  of  Origan ;  and  he  was  himself  associated  with  the 
latter  party.  He  devoted  himself  to  ascetic  life,  and 
returning  to  Palestine  built  a  monastery  at  his  native 
place.  In  367  he  became  bishop  of  Salarais;  about  the 
year  374  he  wrote  his  Ancorntus,  and  before  377  his 
Panarion.  The  latter  is  a  review  and  confutation  of 
heresies  so  far  as  known  to  Epiphanius,  and  exhibits  him 
as  a  man  of  sincere  and  narrow  orthodoxy,  of  extensive 
reading,  of  little  judgment  or  discriujination,  and  of  great 
zeal.  In  both  works  he  takes  ground  earnestly  against 
Origen,  although  his  conception  of  the  faults  in  Origcn's 
teaching  is  confused  and  superficial.'     These  literary  per- 

■  Pa}uirion,  lit).  iL  t.  L  IS.     This  iirtiole  extend*  to  newljr  %  hnndred  and 
Gfl;  pages  in  Oebler's  edition. 
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formances  had  prociii-ed  consideration  for  Epiphmiius;  and 
a.  reputation  for  saiotahip.  which  gave  him  much  influence, 
had  been  earned  by  his  zealous  and  self-denying  life.  By 
and  by  alarming  reports  rtsached  liini  of  the  respect  for 
Origan  cherished  among  the  recluses  in  Palestina 

In  Palestine,  devout  persona  from  various  quarters  had 
formed  communities  for  the  purposes  of  retired  religious  life. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  scholarly  instincts  and  habits; 
many  were  disposed  to  seek  edification  in  mastering  the  full 
range  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  two  impulses  wrought 
together  in  promoting  the  study  of  Christian  literature. 
Far  the  most  distinguished  man  among  them  was  Jerome 
(Hieronymus),  who  had  settled  at  Bethlehem  about  A-D,  386. 
EufinuB  (commonly  called  of  Aquileia)  had  settled  at  the  . 
Mount  of  Ohves  in  378,  Tliey  were  old  friends,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  continued  to  cherish  great  regard  for  one 
another.  Jerome  had  felt  the  attraction  of  the  genius,  the 
learning,  and  the  Christian  enthusiasm  of  Origen :  though 
he  had  not  imbibed  his  peculiar  doctrines,  he  had  already 
translated  some  of  his  writings,  and  during  his  stay  at 
Rome  had  written  with  great  scorn  against  those  who 
decried  Origen.  In  the  year  386  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  was 
succeeded  in  that  bishopric  by  John.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of 
scholarly  sympathies,  and  resented  the  tendency  to  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  Origen  to  what  he  regarded  as  ignorance 
and  bigotry.  This  was  the  situation  the  report  of  which 
awoke  the  anxieties  of  the  bishop  of  Salamis. 

In  394  Epiphanius  found  or  made  pretexts  for  visiting 
the  scene  in  person.  In  Jerusalem  he  spoke  and  preached 
against  the  tenets  of  Origen,  came  into  sharp  colhsion  with 
John  the  bishop,  and  exerted  all  possible  pressure  upon 
Rufinus  and  Jerome.  Rufinus,  with  John,  disregarded  his 
remonstrances,  and  treated  him  as  a  welt-raeaning  but  an 
unreasonable  person.  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  way : 
he  resolved  to  repudiate  his  early  enthusiasm  for  Origen  as 
in  considerate,  and  he  becairie  henceforth  an  opponent  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  his  motives  were  worthy.  Appre- 
hension regarding  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and  his 
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influence  in  the  Church  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
swayed  him.  Yet  allowance  should  perhaps  be  made  for  a 
growing  difficulty  in  the  situation.  It  was  becoming  more 
difficult  to  disguise  the  extent  of  Origen's  divergeocea  from 
ordinary  teaching,  and  more  difficult,  also,  to  offer  a  Buccc'ss- 
ful  defence  or  palL'ation  of  it  to  the  minds  of  ordinary 
people.  This  irruption  of  Epiphaniua  into  the  bisiiopric  of 
John  had  the  effect  both  of  creating  serious  trouble  (or  that 
prelate,  and  of  alienating  Eufinus  from  Jerome.  They  were 
reconciled  to  one  another  afterwards  (in  A.D.  397),  partly 
through  the  good  offices  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  ; 
but  the  misunderstanding  broke  out  again  more  fatally  than 
before.  For  Eufinus,  returning  to  Italy  with  his  friend  and 
patroness  Melania,  continued  to  translate  and  recommend 
Origen,  and  in  doing  so,  appealed  to  the  good  opinion  of 
him  which  Jerome  had  in  earlier  days  expressed.  This  at 
once  produced  a  strained  situation,  and  bitter  controversy 
followed,' 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Egypt.  The  bishop  of 
Alexandria  was  'ITieopbilus  (since  A.D.  385).  This  prelate 
was  disposed,  at  first,  to  protect  the  reputation  of  Alex- 
andria's greatest  Christian  scholar ;  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  among  the  Nitrian  monks  who  studied  Origen 
with  predilection  ;  and  when  the  trouble  arose  in  Jerusalem 
he  syiupathieed  with  John,  and  exerted  himself  to  restore 
good  feeling  between  Jerome  and  his  bisbop,  and  alec 
between  Jerome  and  Ruliuus.  Moreover,  he  dealt  sharply 
'  Buliiias  translated  tlie  Apulorpj  far  Orignn  by  PsmpIiiluB,  sod  iwued  ■ 
tr»ct  on  the  rorrupdon  of  Origen's  nritings  \>y  Iioretic*  ;  thU  being  th«  plea 
by  niEins  of  which  he  accnnnled  fur  many  of  Origen's  more  Btartling  aipns- 
aioDi.  Origen  hiniBiK  bad  niado  the  ume  complaint  Thrn  EuGnna  trans- 
Utt-d  the  Ilfpl  'Apx^y  *ith  a  prefai^a,  in  which  ho  referred  to  Jeronie'a  Irana- 
Iftlioos,  and  to  the  praise  which  Jerome  hod  Ustowed  oa  Origen  in  enrlicr 
days.  This  led  Jerome  M  remonatrnte,  and  also  Co  prepare  a  new  translation 
of  two  buiihs  of  the  IIipl  'Apxwv,  in  order  to  reveal  the  heterodoxiea  nbich  the 
trsnalaLiDn  of  KuSnna  bad  concealed.  Ad  "apology"  by  BuGnus  and  a  sharp 
letter  (now  lost)  to  Jerome  bfgan  the  acrid  atage  of  the  dispute.  Jerome's 
Apology,  ^pi^^i J  io  t^e  tbird  book,  written  arterbecomiDglVilIy  aware  of  what 
RufinuB  had  published,  gives  rent  to  tbu  tone  of  contempt  nnd  anger  which 
Jerome  maintained  towards  his  former  friond  to  the  end  of  his  life.  All  this, 
of  coone,  [utened  atleutiou  ou  ibo  lesa  orthodox  side  of  Oijgen'a  thinking. 
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with  monks  uf  the  less  cultiirod  party  who  ascribed  to  God 
a  material  form,  and  he  seemed  resolute  to  suppress  that 
foolishness.  Yet  ho  gradually  became  aware  that  too 
ardent  an  advocacy  of  Origen  miglit  involve  him  in  trouble. 
Ere  long  something  like  a  monastic  insurrection  against 
Theophiliis  was  evoked  by  the  question  about  God's  nature, 
and  vehement  monks  could  easily  stir  up  the  suspicion  and 
wrath  of  the  Christian  populace  of  Alexandria.  Theophilus 
evaded  his  difficulty  by  a  sudden  zeal  against  the  errors  of 
Origen,*  He  condemned  these,  ami  he  insisted  that  the 
Xitrian  monks,  including  his  old  friends  and  agents,  should 
concur.  It  was  in  vain  they  pleaded  that  they  did  not 
adopt  Origen's  questionable  tenets,  but  were  entitled,  under 
Otigen'a  banner,  to  oppose  anthropomorphism.  Theophilus 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  Nitrian  mountain  and  carried 
his  purpose  out  amid  great  tumult  and  violence.  The 
vehemence,  arrogance,  and  self-will  of  the  man,  and  his 
unscrupulouaness  when  thoroughly  roused,  were  first  clearly 
revealed  in  these  proceedings.  Yet  he  was  a  i>erBon  of 
ability,  not  without  theological  attainments,  and  not  without 
insight  into  the  Christian  ethic,  which  he  violated  so  con- 
spicuously in  some  passages  of  his  life.  It  aeenia  likely 
that  resentment  on  account  of  opposition  to  some  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  was  mingled  with  other  motives  in  the 
mind  of  Theophilus. 

Many  of  the  Nitrian  monks  refused  to  comply  with  the 
commands  of  Theophilus ;  they  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
appeared  as  fugitives  in  Palestine  and  beyond.  Four  of 
them,  known  in  Church  history  as  the  four  "  long  brethren," 
Jiad  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  society.  They  had 
been  known  and  trusted  by  TheophUus,  and  one  of  them 
(Isidore)  had  been  his  confidential  agent.  After  some  stay  in 
Palestine  these  monks  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  hoping 
to  find  countenance  there.  The  Oonstantinopolitan  Patriarch 
was  John  Clirysostom,  and  he  gave  them  shelter  provisionally, 

'  Uore  thsn  onoe,   in   tb«  course   of  Christian  liiatarj,   Origin,  at  Ml 
pogthumouB  repiiUtion,  ii  turned  out  li'        ' 
it  becomu  exp«dieul  to  dlrart  tlie  011488  from  lornB  other  otjoBt, 
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writing  meanwhile  to  Theophiliis  in  their  bchalt 
Theophilus  had  excommunicated  them,  John  did  not  i 
while  receive  them  to  communion.  Soon  after,  however,  the 
imperial  government  was  induced  (but  not  by  Chrysostom) 
to  eummon  Theophilua  to  Constantinople  to  explain  hie 
cuuduct.  The  indignant  bishop  of  Alexandria  obeyed  the 
summons;  but  he  did  bo  with  a  resolution  to  destroy 
Chryeostom,  and  he  .succeeded  in  that  effort.  Chrysostom 
was  deposed  and  hanished,  though  not  on  charges  connected 
with  Origen's  tenets.  At  the  same  time,  the  question 
between  Theophilua  and  the  Egyptian  monks  seems  to  have 
been  compromised. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  most  important  tangible 
result  of  the  whole  conLroversy  was  the  downfall  of 
Chrysostom,  who  really  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But 
undoubtedly  a  deeper  note  of  disapprobation  had  been 
fastened  on  the  writings  and  on  the  name  of  Origen. 
Progress  had  been  made  in  bringing  it  to  pass  that  men 
must  be  ready  to  denounce  Origen  if  they  were  to  have 
credit  for  orthodoxy.  Tiiis  marks  the  development  of  that 
peculiar  but  well-known  mood  of  mind,  which  in  the 
interest  of  orthodoxy  demands  that  questions  shall  be 
settled  by  a  cry.  He  who  will  cot  join  in  the  cry  is  an 
unsound  man. 

In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  censure 
of  Origen  was  not  wholly  undeserved,  though  on  all  accounts 
it  should  have  been  more  justly  and  more  gently  measured. 
Origen's  defenders  were  accustomed  to  6[«ak  much  of 
misrepresentation,  and  of  heretical  interpolation,  as  acconnt- 
ing  for  the  charges  against  their  hero.  But  the  main 
articles  of  charge  permanently  pressed  against  him  are 
really  sustained  by  his  autlietitic  writings.  The  facts  are 
not  doubtful.  Only,  if  Origen's  time  and  circumstances, 
especially  if  bis  nianner  of  tliiuking  and  his  undoubted 
services  had  been  duly  weiglied,  tlie  facts  might  have  been 
found  largely  pardonable.  To  make  reasonable  allowances 
on  such  grounds  was  becoming  a  difBcuIt  business  at  the 
*  the  fourth  century. 
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The  main  poiuta  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  attacked 
Origen  were :  firat,  hia  teudency  to  BpirituaUae  the  material 
and  the  concrete ;  second,  liis  ideas  about  creation,  about  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  about  the  eventual  restora- 
tion of  all  Bpiritua!  exiHteuces,  and  about  the  resurrection. 
These  are  the  points  cliieily  called  in  question  by  Methodius 
in  the  thii-d  century.  Besides,  the  resulta  of  bis  aeheme  as 
regards  the  pe.raon  oE  Christ  were  questioned,  especially  as  to 
the  human  soul  of  our  Lord  and  its  peculiar  history,  and  as  to 
the  duration  of  Ilia  mediatorial  kiugdom.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  kind  of  inequality  between  tlie  Father  and  the  Son  which 
some  passages  of  hia  works  certainly  seemed  to  assert.  But 
on  this  point  more  than  others,  some,  at  least,  of  his  early 
asaailants  aeem  to  be  couscious  that  another  side  of  hia  think- 
ing qualifies  this  one.  They  do  not  know  very  well  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  pass  from  it  with  brief  notice.  And  certainly 
modest  men  might  feel  tlint  it  was  not  incumbent  on  them 
to  frame  a  charge  against  Origen  on  tliia  article,  when 
AthanasiuB  had  refrained  from  doing  so.  ^^^ 


a  FK0li:s3!<D  BBFORHERS  ^^M 

Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  have  already  been  referred  to  m 
the  cliapter  on  Monasticism.  Aeriua '  is  said  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Eustatliius  of  Sebasteia  (in  Pontus),  and  was  still 
alive  about  A.D.  375.  After  Eustatliius  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric,  Aerius  is  said  to  have  founded  a  sect  which  re- 
nounced worldly  possessiona.  They  were  severely  treated,  and 
excluded  from  social  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
doctrines  ascribed  to  him  are — (1)  assertion  of  equality  of 
presbyters  and  biahops ;  (2)  rejection  of  festival  of  Easter  as 
Jewish ;  (3)  prayers  for  the  dead  were  useless  and  injurious; 
(4)  fasting  ahould  be  regulated  by  the  soul's  inward  condition, 
not  by  set  times.  Aa  the  attitude  of  Eustathius  in  the  Arian 
controversy  was  extremely  variable,  it  ia  very  possible  that 
bia  early  friend  might  share  the  uncertainty  on  that  great 
controversy  which  characterised  many  portions  of  the  Eastmt 
Church. 

n  liar,  75,  i>  tht  only  autligri^. 
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D.   PRISaLLIUnSTS 

Syn.  Ctesar- August,  Hefele,  CotkHwti,  iL  Sulp,  Severus,  Ckrtmieoa,  ii. 
46-51  ;  Dial.  iii.  11.  Pri»c.  Quw  tupenuiU,  Scheppa,  Vindob.  1888 
(with  Orosii  Com  mooi  tori  um  de  errore,  etc).  Scheppa,  FriieiUiaiHU, 
Wurahurg,  1886.    Loofs,  T.  L.  Z.,  1886. 

PriBcillian  was  an  earnest  Spaniah  layman,  whose  real 
views  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  and  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  lost  treatise  of  his  does  not  illuminate  the  situation  very 
much.  It  is  obvious  that  he  found  the  church  around  him 
to  be  in  a  relaxed  condition,  and  some  of  the  bishops  corrupt 
men.  On  the  other  side,  his  own  piety,  which  was  uncom- 
promising, seems  to  have  connected  itself  with  fanciful 
speculations.  He  ascribed  a  measure  of  inspiration  to 
various  writings  outside  of  the  Canon  which  attracted  or 
impressed  him.  And  as  his  earnestness  applied  itself 
especiaUy  to  the  ascetic  side  of  Chriatianity,  so  it  found 
support,  apparently,  in  guostie  or  aeini-gnostic  conceptions 
of  the  origin  of  soula,  and  of  the  evil  powers  with  which 
they  have  to  contend :  the  aouls  of  men  originate  with 
God,  and  have  strange  conHicts  to  go  through  before  they 
reach  the  earth. 

Priscillian  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  of  culture,  and 
evidently  could  powerfully  impreas  others.  He  drew  people 
about  him  as  a  religious  leader,  and  the  circle  included  some 
bishops.  The  trouble  began  with  the  imputation  of  sectarian 
courses,  the  members  of  the  party  withdrawing  more  or  lesB 
from  ordinary  church  meetings,  setting  up  conventicles,  and 
practising  asceticism  to  unusual  degiees.  The  synod  of 
Saragossa  (a.d.  380)  emitted  canons  believed  to  have  been 
directed  against  Priscillian  (though  he  is  not  named),  and 
the  features  just  mentioned  arc  those  against  which  the 
canons  are  levelled.  It  is  also  said  that  this  synod  excom- 
municated Priscillian  and  his  friends  without  giving  them  a 
hearing. 

We  know    from    orthodox    sources    that   aome    of   the 

bishops  opposed  to  Priscillian  were  believed  to  be  very  bad 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  those  who  believed  bis 


L 


to  be  good  should  rally  to  him.  He  contiaiied  to 
find  support,  and  is  siiid  to  have  beeu  himself  ooueecnited  to 
the  biahopric  of  Avila. 

He  was  now  accused  of  magic  and  Manicheiem,  and  an 
ediot,  decreeing  hia  banishment  from  Spain  along  with  his 
chief  supporters,  was  procured  from  the  (avil  authorities. 
Priscillian,  with  some  adhereote,  made  a  journey  into  Italy 
to  plead  his  own  cause  at  headquarters.  Ecclesiastical  men 
like  Damaaus  of  Rome  and  Ambrose  of  Milan  declined  to 
show  him  favour,  but  the  Emperor  Gratlan  reversed  the 
decree  of  bauishment.  Priscillian  could  now  return  to 
Spain,  and  his  chief  enemy,  Ithaciua,  bishop  of  Emerita,  was 
obliged  to  leave,  convicted  of  unworthy  conduct.  Just  at 
this  time,  bowever,  the  usurper  Maximus  established  him- 
self in  Graul,  and  Ithacius  was  able  to  persuade  him  and  hia 
advisers  to  bring  Priscillian  and  his  friends  to  trial  at 
Hordeaux.  Priscillian,  after  torture,  was  put  to  death. 
This  hitherto  unheard-of  procedure  was  at  once  and  strongly 
denounced.  Siriclus  of  Rome,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Martin  of 
Tours,  all  took  the  same  view.  The  two  latter  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  bishops  concerned  in  it, — Martin 
at  last  making  some  concessions  in  order  to  obtain,  in  return, 
a  cessation  of  persecution  for  the  Spanish  Priacillianista, 
The  two  bishops  chiefly  reeponsible  for  the  enormity  had 
to  leave  their  sees. 

Priscillian  professed  adherence  to  the  common  creed 
(Apostles') ;  but  hia  ardent  celebration  of  "  the  one  God, 
Christ,"  is  capable  of  a  modalistic  interpretation.  And,  as 
baa  been  said,  a  gnostic  tinge  characterised  his  thinking. 
He  is  to  be  regaided  as  in  sympathy  with  the  piety  of  his 
time,  and  earnest  in  it,  but  disposed  to  speculations  which 
were  felt  to  be  questionable. 

The  whole  case  reveals  to  us  the  existence  (not  universal 
but  general)  of  a  worldly-minded  clergy  in  his  part  of  Spain, 
and  also  ascetic  earnestness  asserting  itself  against  this.  It 
reminds  us  also  that  as  the  Monicheans  held  their  ground 
mainly  by  the  fame  of  tN  '"  iny  asceticism  that 

seemed   exclusive   or  M  brought    uader 
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suspicion  of  Manicheism.  Finally,  it  reveals  the  Christian 
recoil  from  death-punishments  on  alleged  heretics,  which 
still  happily  prevailed  in  the  Church. 

The  Friscillianists  lingered  on  in  Spain  as  a  sect  for  a 
couple  of  centuries. 


CHAPTER   XXIIl 

DiSOUSaOIIS  BlGABmNO  THE  PiBSOH  OF  ChSIST 

Tee  theology  of  the  Ghuroh  was  now  to  prooeed  on  the  fixed 
aasomption  that  our  Lord,  in  His  higher  nature,  is  conaub- 
stantial  ¥nth  the  Father.^  This  was  the  common  ground. 
Yet  in  working  out  this  assumption  through  the  processes 
of  thought,  speech,  and  worship,  divergences  could  arise. 
Here,  in  Christ,  are  two — God  and  Man ;  and  these  two  in 
Him  are  One ;  but  how  two,  and  how  One  ?  The  differences 
at  this  point  slowly  came  to  light ;  and  so  the  Christological 
controversies  set  in,  which  were  to  absorb  theologians  during 
many  generations. 

The  tendeucy  which  at  first  preponderated,  proceeded 
naturally  from  the  great  victory  over  Arianism.  Christ 
being  owned  as  first,  and  from  eteruity,  true  God,  then, 
whatever  He  became  as  man,  the  vitality  of  Godhead  is 
thought  of  as  penetrating  everything.  This  tendency 
culmiuated  in  the  Monophysite  heresy.  Along  with  this, 
however,  enough  came  over  from  the  theological  past,  and 
enough  was  present  in  the  Gospels,  to  maintain  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  reality  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord.  And 
a  school  arose  which  was  to  claim  special  attention  for  the 
distinctive  life  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  In  doing  so  it 
was  to  incur  the  charge  of  ascribing  to  the  humanity  a 
separate  self,  and  was  denounced  as  Nestorianism.  This 
tendency  found  its  home  at  Antioch ;  the  opposition  to  it 

^  The  Arianism  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  races  continned :  it  enveloped 
the  empire  and  penetrated  it ;  but  it  ceased  to  o^ierate  on  the  Ohuroh  of  tbs 
empire  as  a  domeetio  influenoet 
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centred  at  Alexandria;  and  the  ecclesiastical  rivalry  of  the 
great  sees  mingled  with  the  theological  interests  which  ^ 
felt_  to  be  at  stake. 

Antioch,  the  cajiital  of  Syria,  had  long  been  a  seat  of 
intellectual  life.  Its  Christian  history  was  associated, 
through  Paul  (ante,  p.  213),  and  also  through  Lucian  {ante, 
p.  325),  with  debates,  which  at  letist  imphed  active  thought, 
and  also  stimulated  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Nicene 
teaching  bad  finally  triumphed;  and  no  ground  exists  for 
impeaching  the  sincerity  with  which  the  school  of  Antioch 
adhered  to  it.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  Arian  debate 
Diodorus  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school ;  and  Theodorua 
of  Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  were  among  its  distinguished  representatives. 

Theodorus  was  the  most  famous  thcjlogian  of  the  East ; 
and  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  re8[)ect  and 
admiration  of  his  brethren.  After  his  death  his  memory 
was  assailed,  and  he  was  denounced  as  the  true  father  of 
Nestorianism.  At  all  events  he,  chiefly,  developed  idea^ 
with  which  Kestorianism  has  a  natural  aSinily. 

If  Theodorus  is  truly  represented,  his  teaching  ran  on 
these  lines :  Man  has  been  appointed  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  created  universe  and  the  turning-point  of  its  destinies. 
When  man  fell,  the  creation  fell  with  him:  but  in  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  it  is  restored.  Throughout  this  history, 
the  part  which  man  plays  must  be  the  result  of  his  own 
free  decision.  By  such  a  decision  man  fell :  by  a  decision 
as  truly  free,  human,  independent,  the  restoration  must  be 
effected.  In  Jesus  this  takes  place:  and  it  must  come  to 
pass  (apparently)  in  a  way  more  independent  and  more 
simply  human  than  it  could  be,  if  Jesus  were  from  the  first 
identically  and  simply  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  That  would 
supersede  the  human  choice.  Rather  we  should  think  that 
the  great  decision  comes  to  pass  by  Jesus,  as  man,  affirming 
his  own  adherence,  and  his  union,  to  the  Son  of  God. 
Through  such  a  decision  he  passes  into  that  complete  nnion 
in  which  a  final  and  indestructible  harmony  is  attained. 
Here  ideas  and  connections  of  thought  were  presented  which 
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remind  one,  in  difTerent  ways,  of  Origcn  and  of  Paul  of 
Samowit  I.  It  would  Beem  that  Thoodonis  conceived  himself 
able  to  iisaert  a  certain  union  of  ttie  two  natures  from  the 
first ;  but  not,  from  the  first,  the  conmmimate  and  final  union. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  way  of  construing  the  person 
of  Christ  is  to  be  imputed  to  any  other  member  of  the 
school  of  AntiocL :  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  developed 
without  contradiction,  except  in  a  school  to  which  it  was 
congenial  to  emphasise  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  human 
nature,  and  the  worth  for  our  redemption  of  his  human 
conflict  and  victory.^ 

Besides  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  school  of  Antioch, 
we  may  add  that  it  was  ethical  rather  than  mystical.  Also 
it  was  capable  of  developing  a  rigorously  rationalistic  tend- 
ency; but  as  regards  the  representative  men,  this  possi- 
bility was  powerfully  restrained  by  their  sincere  participation 
in  the  faith  of  the  great  articles  of  the  creed. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  special  interest  was  felt  by 
the  theologians  of  Antioch  in  our  Lord's  human  nature, 
and  in  the  conflict  and  victory  achieved  in  it.  Here  they 
found  thoughts  of  our  Lord  as  our  Example,  our  Leader, 
our  Representative,  the  Captain  of  ovx  Salvation,  the  Second 
Adam,  which  they  vahied  as  authentic  and  instrucUve.  In 
the  interest  of  this  mode  of  contemplation  they  were  natur- 
ally disposed  to  claim  as  much  room  as  possible  for  the 
human  development,  the  human  exercise,  and  the  human 
decision  of  the  Lonl  Jesus.  This  was  a  perfectly  valid 
tendency,  and  necessary  to  the  comxileteness  of  Christian 
theology.  Efiect  could  be  given  to  it  in  an  extreme  and 
one-sided  way.  The  counter  tendency,  characteristic  o! 
Alexandria,  will  be  described  later. 


A.    CASB   OF 

It  had  not  yet  appeared   that  these  tendencieB,  Anti- 
ochian    and    Alexandrian,   existed   in    a   form    that   woold 

'  There  ii  ■  ureful  article  on  Thpodonu  b;  Dr.  Sweto  in  ths  Dictionary 
t^  Chritiiain  Siography,  >Dd  od«  in  tUal-Eneyet.  by  W.  Mollw. 
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endanger  the  peace  of  the  Chnroh,  when,  in  428,  the  see 
of  Constantinople  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sismios. 
At  hie  election,  two  years  before,  factious  had  haraBsed 
that  church :  at  his  death  these  were  immediately  renewed ; 
and  as  no  local  candidate  could  be  elected  harmoniously, 
the  emperor  decided  to  summon  Nestorius  from  Antioeh. 
He  had  lived  an  ascetic  life,  had  become  a  presbyter,  and 
had  established  a  great  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher. 
He  was,  if  possible,  a  little  too  conscious  of  the  sincerity 
of  hia  motives;  and  hie  whole  procedure  shows  that  he 
had  not  dreamed  of  his  orthodoxy  being  questioned.  He 
came  to  Constantinople  to  set  people  right  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  so  far  as  that  might  prove  to  be  required.  He 
therefore  immediately  attacked  various  heresies  —  Arian, 
Novatian,  Macedonian,  Quartodeciman — with  great  vehe- 
mence. His  ambition  was  to  "  purge  the  earth  of  heretics." 
At  Constantinople  the  phrase  0eor6ico^,  mother  of  God, 
as  applied  to  the  Virgin,  attracted  the  attention  of  Nestoriua. 
At  Antioeh  probably  it  had  not  been  so  current;  or  if  it 
had,  Nestorius  had  noted  it  with  disapprobation  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  discourage  it.  For  him  it  was  an  erroneous 
phrase,  suggesting  that  the  divine  nature  could  have  a  human 
mother.  A  presbyter,  AnastaeiuB,  who  came  with  NestoriuB 
from  Antioeh,  preached  against  the  use  of  the  word,  ascrib- 
ing to  it,  seemingly,  an  Apollinarian  sense;  and  when 
this  created  sensation  and  debate,  Nestorius  himself  preached 
to  the  same  effect.  There  waa,  no  doubt,  enough  of  factious 
and  disappointed  party  spirit  at  Constantinople  to  lay  eager 
hold  of  the  occasion  thus  afforded  for  asfailing  the  bishop. 
But  in  any  case  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  storm; 
for  the  phrase  which  he  attacked  had  become  one  of 
the  forma  of  speech  in  which  men  held  fast  the  wonder 
of  the  Incarnation; — He  who  was  from  everlasting  God  of 
God,  became  in  time  the  Son  of  a  human  mother.*     The 

'  Th»/amiliar  use  of  the  yi)ir&te  as  a  dflsign&tlon  of  the  Virgin  most  hkve 
.  recont.     It  in  certsjul;  rare  in  AthanasiiLs,  &nd  one  canoot,  I  tbbk,  be 
I  VBry  wiaSdeiit  of  the  text  in  all  tbe  esses  in  wliich  it  doeH  oocdt.     But  all 
I  KiMoe  msD  held,  of  course,  that  Ho  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  vai  thi 
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term  has  no  Biblical  authority,  and  is  one  of  those  exprti 
sions  of  which  the  startling  effect  depends  oa  imputing 
to  the  Person,  denominated  only  from  His  divine  nature, 
things  that  are  true  of  Him  in  respect  of  Hia  hnniao 
nature,  while  yet  all  mention  of  the  latter  nature  is  sup- 
pressed. Il  is  fitted,  therefore,  to  surest  more  than  any 
serious  supporter  of  the  phrase  intends  it  to  mean.  And 
when  used,  not  in  connection  with  explanations  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  as  the  brief  denomination  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  it  lends  itself  to  ideas  about  her  to  which  the 
New  Testament  gives  no  countenance.  It  stood  connected, 
however,  with  the  enthusiastic  assertion  of  the  wonder  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  it  embodied  in  itself  the  tendency, 
already  setttiig  in,  to  magnify  and  extol  the  Virgin.  On 
these  grounds  it  required  to  be  handled  with  far  more 
care  and  discrimination  than  appeared  in  the  action  of 
Nestorius. 

Anastasiue  and  Nestorius  had  attacked  the  phrase  mainly 
as  expressing  the  objectionable  idea,  that  the  divine  Nature 
could  be  brought  forth  by  a  woman.  They  did  not  appre- 
hend danger  in  standing  strongly  on  this  ground,  because 
tbey  felt  that  the  only  accurate  statement  of  the  Virgin's 
position  was  to  say  that  she  was  honoured,  in  the  order 
of  providence,  to  contribute  as  a  mother  the  human  element 
by  which  the  Incarnation  came  to  pas&  Still  He  who 
through  the  human  nature  became  her  son,  was  the  Son 
of  Grod.  The  "  deoroKo^ "  waa  valued  as  bringing  out 
vividly  that  thought.  Nestorius  and  his  friend  could  be 
accused  of  trying  to  explain  away  the  thought,  and  bo, 
in  that  interest,  trying  to  suppress  the  word. 

We  do  not  possess  the  sermons  in  which  Nestorius 
embodied  his  position,  but  great  debate  arose  at  Consbm- 
tinople,  and  news  of  the  debate  were  forwarded  to  other 
ecclesiastical    centres,   especially    to   Alexandria.       Here   a 

Kterwl  Word  »nd  Son,  I  hire  not  found  tho  wojd  in  BmU.  Il  occurs  one* 
or  twioB  in  Oregoiy  Nsxianzus, — aad  not  aa  la  to  suggest  that  tlii>  usage  ii 
dotbL  It  hsd  been  oociaianallj  uaeil  by  theologians  of  rarions  gchooU,  Aai~ 
»  oonsidenbla  tiuut 
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lively  sensation  was  awakened,  and  Cyril,  the  archbiBhop, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons,  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  clergy  and  monka,  in  which  he  vigorously 
defended  the  use  of  the  phrase  $eor6no<!  and  the  mode 
of  view  it  was  intended  to  express.  In  order  further  to 
strengthen  his  position,  Cyril  communicated  with  the  great 
Patriarch  of  the  West,  Coelestiiius  of  Home,  forwarding 
also  copies  of  bis  sermons.  Ccelestinus  played  a  waiting 
game :  he  kept  silence  for  months,  pleading  that  the 
documents  must  he  translated  into  Latin  before  a  satis- 
factory judgment  on  them  could  be  given. 

Alexandria  bad  already  earned  the  character  of  an 
aspiring  and  enterprising  see.  Distinguished  men  bad 
occupied  it, — recently  Athanasius.  Something  in  the  con- 
stitution and  circumstances  of  the  Egyptian  church  seems 
to  have  ea.sily  suggested  strong  measures  to  the  great 
prince-bishop  at  its  head.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Patriarch,  the  Alexandrian  bishop  had  behind  him  a  great 
mass  of  religious  life  at  high  pressure ;  and  that  was  force, 
or  could  be  converted  into  force.  At  all  events  Alexandria 
was  older  and  as  yet  more  famous  than  Constantinople, 
and  saw  with  jealous  eyes  the  precedency  which  almost 
inevitably  accrued  to  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city. 
Theopbilus,  tfie  predecessor  and  uncle  of  Cyril,  had  gained 
a  memorable  victory  for  Alexandria  over  Constantinople 
when  he  drove  Chrysostom  into  exile.  To  humiliate  and 
tnimple  on  Nestorius  might  seem  a  not  undesirable  sequel. 

At  the  same  time  the  part  which  Alexandria  and  ita 
bishop  took  in  the  contest  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to 
ecclesiastical  motives :  the  Alexandrian  school  of  religious 
thought  differed  really  from  that  of  Antioch.  Here  we 
must  liud  the  reason  and  motive  of  Cyril's  antagonism 
to  Nestorius,  which  the  Church  approved  as  orthodox ; 
and  also  of  the  whole  monophysite  development,  which, 
a  little  later,  the  Church  condemned. 

This  tendency  could  appeal  to  the  usage  of  speech 
with  orthodox  writers  before  the  controversies  ot  the  fifth 
century  began.     Tliose  writers,  affirming  the  true  Godhead 
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and  the  true  manhood  of  Christ,  loved  to  present  Him  aa 
a  marvellous  unity:  of  Him  might  be  predicated  what 
belongs  to  Godhead  and  what  belongs  to  manhood;  both 
being  referred  to  the  aame  identical  subject,  however  incom- 
patible they  might  seem — f.g.,  that  He  was  b^otten  from 
Eternity  and  begotten  in  time,  that  He  was  invisible,  yet 
seen  and  bandied,  that  He  was  the  I-ord  of  Life,  yet  dead 
and  buried.  Their  wish  was  to  express  forcibly  the  perfect 
and  abiding  union  in  Christ  of  all  that  makes  Him  capable 
of  being  thus  spoken  of.  So  it  should  be  felt  that  Ue, 
He  himself,  really  became  man.  The  strength  of  feeling 
on  this  subject  led  the  monophysites,  who  represent  the 
extreme  of  the  Alexandrian  tendency,  to  assert,  finally,  that 
after  the  Incarnation  we  are  to  own  only  one  nature,  the 
pja  0i}o-£S  of  the  Incarnate  Ona 

With  these  habitual  modes  of  view  a  mystic  devontnesa 
was  associated.  It  might  partake  largely  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  piety :  largely,  also,  it  m^ht  be  duo  to  the 
way  in  which  the  imagination  was  stimulated  by  para- 
doxical combinations  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  Person  of 
Christ. 

These  tendencies  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  Christi- 
anity at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  They  found 
their  extreme  development,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  utterance 
and  action  of  the  declared  monophysites.  Effect  was  given 
to  them  meanwhile,  in  a  more  considerate  way,  by^  the 
great  bishop  Cyril.  He  had  already  occupied  the  see  for 
sixteen  years.  He  waa  a  man  of  exceptional  force  of 
character,  and  prone  to  resolute,  even  passionate,  self-aaser- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  theological  thinker  of 
great  power,  and  undoubtedly  he  felt  the  religious  value 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  or  systematic  importance  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  maintained. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Cyril  preached  at  Alexandria 
upon  the  questions  raised  at  Constantinople,  and  that  be 
spoke  phtinly  on  the  theology  which  seemed  to  him  to 
uuderhe  the  withholding  from  the  Virgin  of  the  title  BeoroKtK. 
Letters  passed  between  hitn  and  I^estorius,  and  Cyril  wtote 
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besides  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  desiring  hia  support  in  the 
debate  which  was  arising,  but  professing  to  leave  very  much 
in  his  hands  the  question  of  farther  steps.  The  Pope  ap- 
proved of  Cyril's  view,  and  entrusted  him  vrith  letters  in 
that  sense  directed  to  various  parties  in  the  East.  One  of 
these  was  addressed,  in  very  harsh  terms,  to  Nestorius  him- 
self. It  required  him,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  church- 
fellowship,  to  recant  within  ten  days  of  receiving  the  letter. 
These  letters  of  Ccelestinus  are  very  discreditable  to  him  on 
this  account,  that  they  contain  no  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  whicli  he  proceeds.  Nestorius  is  denounced  as  a  heretic ; 
Cyril  is  commended  a,a  orthodox ;  Nestorius  is  called  upon 
to  recant;  but  all  is  couched  in  vague  generalities  which 
leave  undefined  the  doctrine  (as  yet  defined  by  no  council) 
which  the  Soman  bishop  professes  to  be  so  anjcious  to 
support. 

About  the  same  time  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  comes 
upon  the  scene.  His  promotion  at  Antioch  had  been  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  of  Nestorius  at  Constantinople. 
Letters  which  he  received  from  the  bishop  of  Eome  con- 
vinced him  that  a  serious  storm  was  gathering,  and  he  could 
have  little  doubt  that  Egypt,  Macedonia,  and  large  districts 
in  Asia  would  repudiate  the  position  Nestorius  had  taken 
up.  He  wrote,  therefore,  a  very  friendly  remonstrance  to 
Nestorius,  advising  him  to  give  up  the  question  about  the 
word  BeoToKoi;,  since  it  was  cai>able  of  reasonable  explana- 
tion, and  was  endeared  to  men  by  u.sage.  In  this  way  the 
cause  of  offence  would  be  removed.  John  shared  the  point 
of  view  common  to  the  Antiochian  school,  and  therefore 
might  hope  tfl  have  the  more  influence  with  Nestorius.  But 
the  latter  declijied  to  comply;  he  owned  that  ^eoTo»«>5  was 
not  quite  incapable  of  being  talien  in  an  inoffensive  sense, 
but  he  reckoned  It  dangerous  and  misleading.  He  was  in- 
clined, as  a  compromise,  to  offer  the  word  XpttrToroKK. 

In  the  meantime  Cyril,  who  could  act  not  only  for 
himself,  but  was  now  also  empowered  to  represent  the  bishop 
of  Eome,  and  to  transmit  to  Nestorius  the  epistle  of  the 
latter,  thought  fit  to  prepare  the  way  by  convoking  a  synod 
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of  his  own  clergy  at  Alexandria.  This  synod  Banctionedil 
severe  letter  to  Nestoriua,  in  which  they  call  upon  him  to 
concur  ia  the  doctrine  ihey  set  forth.  In  this  statement 
they  reject  various  phrases  used  by  Nestorius  or  imputed  to 
him,  partly  as  iusufficient  to  express  the  unity  of  the  persoa 
of  Christ,  partly  as  teuding  actually  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
two  persons,  a  huni^kQ  and  a  divine  one,  clf^ely  conjoined 
hut  still  remaining  separate.  To  this  synodical  letter  were 
attached  twelve  anathemaiismi — so  many  propositions,  each 
branded  with  anathema.  Cyril  had  prepared  these,  and  they 
became  famous.  Nestorius  was  called  upon  himself  to 
anathematise  the  same  propositions.  These  anilhenuUigmi 
were  met  by  Nestorius  with  twelve  counter  analh^maiismi, 
in  which  he  strove  to  turn  the  imputation  of  heresy  against 
Cyril  The  Alexandrian  declarations  were  sent  also  to  John 
of  Antioch.  He  evidently  regarded  them  as  involving  some 
positions  that  were  erroneous,  and  as  embodying  an  attack 
not  only  upon  Nestorius,  but  upon  the  theology  of  the  school 
of  Antioch  ;  accordingly,  he  engaged  Theodoret  to  furnish  a 
reply.'  In  Cyril's  anathemaiismi  some  Statements  occur 
which  his  admirers  have  had  to  explain  away.*  Hence, 
though  the  defenders  of  the  Church's  doctrine  have  always 
been  exceedingly  chary  of  taking  exception  in  any  case  to 
Cyril's  teaching,  this  (third)  letter  to  Nestorius,  with  the 
appended  anathemaiismi,  has  never  been  clothed  with  the 
same  authority,  as  a   standard   of   orthodoxy,  as  has  been 


*  C;ril  bad  Mcompanied  eacli  anaUumatirtnitt  with  an  eipoaition  (i-wCkvea). 
Theodoret  reaponiied  to  each  in  an  draTpcnj,  and  Cyril  flnnllj  replied  in  an 
ilToXtrvla.  The  thre«  manireatoes— the  aniilheiTialismi,  thu^ticisni  of  Theo- 
doret, and  the  apology  of  Cyril — are  printed  together  in  vol.  t.  of  the  Halls 
edition  otTlieodoret'e  works,  and  thay  jiroaent  a  good  view  of  the  controveny 
as  then  stated, — the  interests  which  each  side  wiehed  to  guard,  and  the  lia- 
bilities to  iiispition  and  niiauudeTstiLiiding  which  ojieraled.  Andreu  of 
SamosaU  also  wrote  a  book  against  Cyril,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  an 
AiHiloffcticvs  advertut  Oricntala, 

Benidea  Uansi,  iv.  and  v.,  Fucha,  Bihlielhek  d.  Kirehew.traammbinQ'n,  iii, 
p.  477  fol.,  see  good  statement  in  Hefele,  ConciliengexiiichU,  H.  p.  127  fol.  ; 
Bright  in  DieL  ChrUt.  Biogr-,  «rt-  "Cyril,"  p.  769;  Tillemont,  Hiimibti, 
xiv.  pp.  85B,  300. 

'  Partioalarly  in  the  third,  whore  ho 
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ascribed  to  some  of  his  other  writings.  Theodoret,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  criticism  of  Cyril,  has  been  accused  of 
leaning  unduly  in  the  Nestorian  direction,  especially  in  his 
treatment  of  the  fourth  anathematismus.  But  he  obliged 
Cyril,  in  reply,  to  explain  himself  more  carefully  on  i 
points.  More  particularly,  Cyril  explained  that  he  used 
certain  language  only  against  the  pronounced  Nestorianism 
which  he  alleged  to  be  his  opponent's  real  doctrine. 

As  to  the  real  position  of  Nestorius,  it  is  obviona  that 
if  he  was  to  vary  from  what  has  proved  to  be  the  Church's 
teaching  about  the  person  of  Christ,  he  was  in  danger  of 
doing  80  rather  in  the  way  of  dividing  the  Person,  than  of 
confusing  the  natures.  But  how  far  he  did  vary  is  obscure. 
It  is  plain  that  Nestorius '  maintained  the  doctrine  of  two 
natures  and  the  integrity  of  each ;  that  he  sincerely  rejected 
Arianism  and  ApoUinarianism ;  that  he  refused  to  admit  that 
Deity  in  itself  could  he  born  or  could  suffer ;  that  the  phrase 
OfOTOKov  was  rejected  by  him  on  this,  as  the  main  expressed 
ground,  that  according  to  ita  proper  meaning  it  implied 
Deity  in  itself  to  have  been  bom  of  Mary  and  to  have 
taken  origin  from  her  (which  would  be  not  so  much  heretical 
aa  monstrous) ;  also  he  admitted  that  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
with  explanations,  he  could  allow  the  term  BeoTOKOt  itaelf. 
All  these  were  orthodox  positions.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
true  that  he  shrank  from  the  langn^e  which,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unity  of  the  Person,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  applies 
to  the  person  identified  by  the  one  nature  descriptions  which 
are  literally  and  immediately  true  only  by  reason  of  the 
other  nature.*  He  shrank  from  this,  because  he  thought  it 
a  practice  which  led  to  misapprehension ;  probably  also, 
though  on  this  he  was  less  explicit,  because  he  thought  it 
tended  to  attenuate  the  significance,  and  the  peculiar  dis- 
cipline, of  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  And  yet  it  is  not 
obvious  that  he  would  have  shrunk  so  much  from  the 
language  if  applied  only  to  the  Saviour  Himself  {e.g.  Before 

id,  who  is  hens  followed. 

ieUamatum  by  Catliolica,  and  by 
diGTerentiy  eipkinecL 


1 


*  See  E^fflle,  CancUiengtsfli. 

'  This  usage  U  twUcd  the 

the  Rofonned  i  Uia  Luthenn  c 
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AbriihaTu  was  Jesus  is) ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  going  beyond 
bounds  when  a  more  hiunnn  being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  began 
to  be  characterised  habitually  as  related  to  God  (without 
further  discrimination)  as,  in  virtue  of  Hia  humanity,  Bhe 
was  related  to  Jeeua  Christ. 

In  comparing  the  early  statements  of  Cyril  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Nestorius  and  Theodoret'  on  the  other,  one 
sees  that  on  the  latter  side  there  ta  more  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  manhood  distinctly  befure  the  mind,  and  to  hold  apart, 
in  thought  and  speech,  what  belonged  to  the  manhood  and 
wtiat  belonged  to  the  Godhead.  The  Virgiu,  e.g.,  was  directly 
and  immediately  related  to  the  manhood,  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  manhood  or  of  the  man ;  only  Chen,  because  the  man 
is  one  with  the  Son  of  God,  one  owns  that  this  comes  to 
mean  that  she  ia  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  Cyril,  on  the 
other  hand,  owiia  that  it  is  through  the  manhood  the  Son 
of  God  holds  special  relation  to  the  Virgin ;  and  he  says 
that  if  there  were  the  smallest  danger  of  anyone  aupposing 
that  the  divine  nature  derived  origin  or  being  from  the 
Virgin,  it  might  be  right  rather  to  say  avBpruTroroKov.  But 
Cyril's  mind  is  held,  not  by  the  nature  which  takes  relation 
to  the  Virgin,  hut  by  the  Person  who  in  that  nature  does 
80.  Cyril  brings  out  the  unity  of  Christ  by  the  assertion 
of  one  <f>viTt^,  aud  Theodoret  brings  out  the  twofoldness  of 
ihe  Godheikd  ami  the  manhood  by  the  assertion  of  two 
VTroffTatretT.  Both  phr'ases  are  objectionable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  phraseology  ultimately  settled ;  both  are 
pardonable  at  the  stage  then  reached ;  and  they  indicate, 
when  compared,  a  divergent  tendency; — but  not  necesBarily 
80  divergent,  on  a  f<iir  construction,  as  to  exclude  the 
doctrine,  ultimately  accepted,  that  the  divine  Person 
assumed  the  human  nature, — the  Person  continuing  to  be 
one,  in  the  two  natures. 

This  ia   the  orthodox  phrase,  and  it  is  easy  to  waive 

difficulties  by  means  of  it;  but  anyone  who  thinks,  becomes 

aware  that  personality  is  an  idea  full  of  mystery,  and  there- 

>  But  TbL'odurot  dilTered  from  N-eatoriuB  io  ■dmitlitig  rrom  tlie  first  tfaa 

diipnttd  pbrase  eiorkoi. 
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fore  of  difficulty.^  And  perhaps  we  may  best  represent  to 
ourselvea  the  relation  of  lulnds  at  that  time  by  saying  that 
NeatorioB  and  Theodoret  thought  of  each  nature,  the  human 
for  instance,  as  continuing  to  have  attached  to  it,  if  it  is  to' 
continue  to  exist  in  its  integrity,  a  certain  shadow  of 
personality,  a  spiritual  identity  of  its  own;  but  Cyril  shrank 
from  the  thought,  because  to  his  miud  it  threatened  to 
bring  in  two  persons,  and  so  to  annul  the  wonder  and  the 
grace  of  the  Incarnation.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  Neatoriua  held  a  doetrine  of  two  persons  after  the 
Incarnation;  though  in  dealing  with  the  difBculties  of  the 
subject  he  is  more  anxious  than  Cyril  to  emphasise  the 
sphere  of  relation  proper  to  each  nature.  The  (jueetion  of  . 
bis  precise  view  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  in  the  case 
of  Cyril,  for  Nestorius,  as  a  theologian,  is  not  nearly  of  equal 
rank.  Nestorius  is  best  understood  as  guarding  against 
Apollinarianism ;  for  that  doctrine  abridged  the  human 
nature  in  order  more  completely  to  make  out  the  union  of 
it  with  the  divina  His  misfortune  was  to  have  incurred 
boundless  suspicion  and  dislike,  by  attacking  a  phrase 
which    had   acquired  bo   many   theological   and  devotional 


Nestorius  himself  had  suggested  to  the  emperor  that 
a  general  council  might  assuage  the  trouble  which  had 
arisen ;  and  in  replying  to  John  of  Antioch's  remon- 
strance he  had  expressed  his  expectation  that  if  a  twnncil 
met,  the  difficulties  would  disappear.  Similar  su^es- 
tions  had  reached  the  emperor  from  some  of  Nestorius' 
opponents.  Accordingly,  on  19th  November  430,  Tbeo- 
dosius  II.,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  Western 
colleague    Valentiuian,    issued   a    summons    for   a   council, 

'  "Peraon"  aijilaiaa  itself  to  as  by  llie  personal  pronouBa  ;  bat  it  la  not 
c&pable  of  di&Iectical  limitatioD  m>  u  to  aflbrd  moans  for  definiDg  the  real 
dianner  of  eiistenoc  of  that  whiob  the  tann  dsDot«s. 

■  Tha  conntnr  antthemu  of  Nestorius  may  be  scan  in  Defele,  voL  ii., 
Pachi,  vol.  iii.  All  that  Hsfsle  has  to  say  of  ihem  is  that  ihoy  tilt  at  wind- 
niills,  in  80  Eiu-as  Nostatiiu  imputra  to  Cyril  opiuioiu  which  were  not  bis,  and 
that  the  heretioal  viewa  of  Kestoriua  liiniaelf  bete  and  there  "dnrohMhiiti- 
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to  meet  at  Epbeeus  od  PentecoBt  of  the  following 
year.' 

The  story  of  the  general  council  of  EpheaiiB  (A.D.  431) 
is  ioteresting  in  ita  way,  but  it  must  be  briefly  touched  here. 
The  oouncil  had  been  indicted  for  the  7th  of  June.  On 
that  day  Nestoriua  had  arrived,  and  Cyril  and  varions 
parties  of  bishops  presented  themselves  during  the  following 
days;  but  the  representatives  of  the  see  of  Rome  on  the 
one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  John  of  Antioch,  with  a  large 
body  of  Eastern  bishops,  had  not  arrived  (though  they  were 
understood  to  be  not  far  offj,  when  on  the  22nd  the  couDcil, 
at  the  instance  of  Cyril  and  those  who  ^eed  with  him, 
resolved  to  open  its  proceedings.  This  step  was  taken 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Nestorius,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Eastern  bisbope,  and  of  Candidianus,  who  repre- 
sented the  emperor.  Nestorius,  In  reply  to  repeated 
messages,  refused  to  attend  until  those  who  were  on  the 
way  to  the  council  should  have  arrived.  The  council  pro- 
ceeded in  his  absence ;  and  on  the  same  day,  2  2ud  June,  they 
caused  to  be  read  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  second  letter  of 
Cyril  to  Nestorius,  which  was  approved,  the  reply  of 
Nestorius,  also  the  letter  of  Coelestinus  of  Rome,  and  the 
third  letter  of  Cyril  with  the  analhemaiismi.^ 

Two  bishops  who  had  been  sent  to  summon  Nestorius 
were  examined  as  to  what  passed  at  their  interview. 
Pass^es  from  the  works  of  twelve  older  teachers  of  the 
Church  were  read  (many  to  the  effect  that  the  Son  or  Logos 
was  born  and  suffered  in  the  flesh).  Lastly,  about  twenty 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Nestorius  were  produced, 
which  were  alleged  to  establish  the  peculiarity  of  his  point 
and  mode  of  view. 

Then  the  decree  of  the  council  was  formulated  as 
follows : — 

"  As  the  ungodly  Nestorius,  in  addition  to  all  else,  has 
refused  to  obey  our  citation,  and  to  receive  the  bishops  sent 

interesting  to  karnr  that  a  v^iy  9]>ecial  invitation  wu  a 
Angustiiie,  but  he  bad  already  died  on  a2nd  Augiist 
'  Ajiparectly  apjirobfttlon  of  this  letter  wu  cot  aakei). 


387       ^M 
be  exam-        ^^ 
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to  him,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
ination  of  hia  impious  utterances.  And  discovering  from  his 
letters  and  treatises,  and  also  from  hia  utterances  in  the 
metropolitan  city,  which  have  been  borne  witness  to,  that  he 
cherishes  and  proclaims  impious  doctrines,  we  are  constrained 
by  the  canons,  according  to  the  letter  of  our  most  holy  father 
and  fellow-servant  Coelestinua,  bishop  of  the  Koman  church, 
to  come  with  many  tears  to  this  sentence:  Our  dear  Jesua 
Christ,  who  has  been  blasphemed  by  him,  has  determined 
through  this  most  holy  Synod,  that  Nestoriua  is  excluded 
from  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  from  all  priestly  fellowship," 

All  this  was  done  on  the  one  day,  the  22Ed  of  June. 
Four  or  five  days  later  John  of  Antioch  with  hia  bishops 
arrived,  expressed  his  grave  displeasure  at  the  course  taken, 
and  formed  a  protesting  counter- council.  These  proceedings 
were  reported  to  the  emperor,  who  at  first  decided  that 
Nestoriua  on  the  one  hand,  Cyril  and  Memnon  of  Epheans 
on  the  other,  should  all  alilvo  be  regarded  as  deposed.  But 
eventually,  under  whatever  influences,  he  altered  his  attitude. 
The  deposition  of  Nestorius  was  maintained,  and  he  was 
sent  into  exile,  but  Cyril  and  Memnon  were  sent  back  'to 
their  sees. 

Plainly  the  decree  of  Ephesus  was  inequitable,  because 
Nestoriua  had  no  fair  trial  on  the  merits,  and  the  merits,  as 
regards  hia  real  position,  are  obscure  to  this  day.  Besides, 
the  doctrine  condemned  was  not  stated,  nor  the  counter 
doctrine  defined. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  position  of  Nes- 
toriua, his  judges  no  doubt  apprehended  that  in  the  line  of 
his  statements  Nestorianism  in  the  technical  sense  (the 
Nestorianism  of  the  Church  histories)  was  approaching;  and 
the  council  resolved  to  abut  it  out. 

The  course  they  took,  however,  left  it  uncertain  what 
tbey  condemned  and  what  they  sanctioned,  for  no  theological 
light  is  emitted  by  the  decree.'  Perhaps  the  result  may  be 
summed  up  in  this,  that  the  term  deoroico^  waa  sanctioned. 
The  sense  intended  in  that  term  has  ever  since  been  generally 
accepted  by  behevers  in  the  Incarnation,  inasmuch,  namely, 

'  The  aeoond  spistle  of  Oyril,  howeTer,  bod  pnTimuilf  been  approTed. 
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»  WW  bora  n*  the  Vnpn  vu  the  Son  of  God. — jnafc" 
•■  die  aaw  Son  bon  oto-  «u  in  Hu  l>"<lr  opon  ihe  tnw. 
Ibit  FkofeBbDitit  btnwns.  hsve  disapproved  and  avoided 
the  jhi—  itaelf,  as  hekiag  Seriptore  autbority.  u>d  as  tend- 
Big  to  podnM  OMQUl  wmfariott.  The  Vii^i  became  the 
■otber  off  the  Lord,  wfaibb  im  the  safe  and  satisfying 
OhrirtiiM  pfanas.  Ib  additun  lo  this,  the  word  "  Iheotokos  " 
toeaae,  w  it  wai  likelr  from  the  first  to  become,  not  bo 
math  Urn  taeuts  of  uttmi^  fiaith  abimt  the  Lord,  but  rather 
of  a—oeating  the  A^irgin  with  Ood.  and  taldog  aa  attJtiidi- 
to— ida  her  whieh  is  ■dolatrotn. 

Jobok  of  Antioeh  and  many  of  his  followers,  while  the; 
HA  not  b«U0vo  that  Neetorioa  bad  falleo  into  any  serious 
emv,  yot  regarded  his  oondnct  of  the  caee  ae  unwise,  and 
felt  that  be  had  made  it  difficult  to  defend  him.  They 
r^rattad  hia  attack  on  a  phrase  which  had  hi^  authority 
in  usage,  and  which  was  associated  with  strong  religious 
feehngs.  After  the  council,  it  becomes  pretty  plain  that  the 
party  are  more  disposed  to  charge  questionable  expressions 
upon  Cyril  than  to  accept  the  odium  of  vindicating  Nestorius. 

The  two  partiefi,  however,  ware  not  really  much  rsmoved 
from  one  another,  and  steps  were  taken  to  avert  Bcbism. 
Probably  John  early  made  up  his  mind  to  let  Xestoiius  taH, 
a  course  which  Theodoret  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
adopt.  But  John  was  resolved  that  if  he  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Alexandrians  in  this  form,  he  must  receive  a 
^id  pro  quo.  He  demanded  that  Cyril  should  accept  a 
statement  on  the  debated  points  satisfactra'y  to  the  Antioch- 
ians.  We  possess  this  statement,  and  it  is  very  naarty  the 
same  with  one  which  the  Antiochians  bad  drawn  up  as  a 
manifesto  of  their  position,  and  had  forwarded  to  the 
emperor  for  his  information,  probably  in  August  431. 
Moat  likely  it  was  originally  drawn  up  by  Theodoret  Cyril 
agreed  to  accept  it  His  action  in  doing  this  enhances  the 
impression  of  his  power  as  a  theologian  aud  hia  ability  as  a 
leader.  A  weaker  man  would  have  hesitated.  John,  on  his 
part,  agreed  to  accept  the  decree  of  Ephesua  and  to 
anathematise  the    teaching  of  Kestorius.     The  formula  in 
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which  he  did  bo  ga\e  prominence  to  the  moti\e  of  restoring 
the  peace  of  the  Church  as  leading  him  to  this  course. 

The  Btatement  accepted  and  adopted  by  Cyril  begins 
with  an  introduction  : — 

"  We  wish  now,  since  this  has  become  necessary,  briefly  to 
declare,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  what  we  believe  and  teach  concerning  the  Virgin, 
theotokos,  and  concerning  the  Incarnation ;  not  in  order  to 
add  anything  new,  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  but  not 
to  adjoin  anything  to  the  faith  expounded  at  Nic.'ea.  As  we 
have  said,  that  creed  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of 
religion  and  for  the  repelling  of  heretical  error.  And  we  do 
not  give  this  explanation  as  if  we  would  grapple. with  the 
incomprehensible,  but  in  order  that  by  the  confeasion  of  our 
own  weakness  we  may  i-epel  those  who  impute  that  we 
expound  what  is  to  men  incomprehensible." 

Then  follows  the  belief : — 

"We  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  is  true  God.  and  true  man  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  a  body  consisting,  before  all  time  begotten  of  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  but  in  the  end  of  the  days 
for  us  and  for  our  salvation  horn  of  the  Virgin  according  to 
the  manhood ;  of  like  essence  with  the  Father  in  respect  of  the 
Godhead,  and  of  like  essence  with  us  according  to  the  man- 
hood ;  for  of  two  natures  a  union  has  come  to  pass.  There- 
fore we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lonl,  one  Son.  On  account 
of  this  union,  which  is  without  mixture  or  confusion,  we 
confess  also  that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  the  Theotokos,  because 
the  Logos  became  flesh  and  man,  and  e^en  from  the  beginning 
united  Himself  with  the  temple  which  He  assumed  from  her." 

What  follows  was  added  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
promise between  Cyril  and  John  : — 

"  As  to  what  concerns  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical 
utterances  concerning  Christ,  we  know  that  theolt^ians 
apply  some,  as  bearing  on  the  One  Person,  to  both  naturee 
in  common,  but  sepaiate  others  as  relating  to  the  two 
natures." 

Cyril's  acceptance  of  this  formula  was  responded  to  by  a 
letter  from  John  embodying  in  fmnk  language  the  conditions 
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agreed  to  upon  his  part.     So  a  modus  vivendi  was  eatab- 
liahed,  and  it  was  announced  that  peace  was  restored. 

Tlie  aettlement  thus  reacht'd  was  disapproved  and  re- 
sisted hj  some  on  both  sides.  Amoog  the  bishops  of  John's 
patriarchate,  the  majority  followed  their  patriarch ;  but  two 
distinct  parties  formed  and  took  action  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  more  extreme  declared  against  the  views 
of  Cyril  as  plainly  heretical;  they  regarded  John's  com- 
promise as  trtiiicherous ;  and  they,  of  course,  refused  to 
concur  in  the  comlemnation  of  Nestorius.  A  more  moderate 
party,  headed  by  Theodoret,  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  Cyril's  sigiiuture  of  the  new  formula  might  be  held  to 
be  a  proof  of  his  ortliodoxy  (though  some  of  them  main- 
tained that  he  ought,  in  addition,  to  disclaim  some  of  his 
previous  statements) ;  but  they  regarded  the  whole  trans- 
action as  having  too  much  the  aspect,  on  the  Antiochian 
side,  of  acknowledging  defeat, — especially  as  four  Antiochian 
bishops  beaides  Nestorius  had  been  deposed,  and  were  not 
to  be  restored.  They  also,  like  the  first  party,  protested 
against  recognisuig  the  justice  of  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius.  Not  receiving  satisfaction  on  these  points,  a 
considerable  number  of  bishops,  on  the  one  set  of  grounds 
or  on  the  other,  declined  to  hold  communion  either  with 
John  or  with  Cyril.  But  John  took  resolute  action,  and 
the  emperor  came  to  his  aid.  Eventually  most  of  the 
malcontents  gave  in, — Theodoret  himself  returning  to  fellow- 
ship on  the  footing  that  be  stiould  not  be  required  to  say 
anything  about  Nestorius,  Fifteen  bishops  who  held  out 
were  driven  from  their  sees.  These  bishope  and  their 
adherents  wfre,  in  time,  driven  out  of  the  empire;  they 
took  refuge  under  the  Persian  monarchy  ;  and  a  Nestorian 
Christianity  was  inaugurated  which  long  continned  to 
operate,  and  to  operate  beneficially,  in  the  remote  East. 

On  the  other  side  some  of  the  followers  of  Cyril  were 
gravely  dissatisfied.  They  blamed  Cyi'il  for  accepting  the 
statement  proposed  to  him  by  John,  and  they  regarded 
the  renewed  fellowship  with  the  mass  of  the  Eastern 
bishops   as    equivalent    to     the    reception    of 
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heretics.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied,  perhaps,  iiiisunderBtood 
the  true  nature  of  Cyril's  action ;  but  it  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  many  of  them  were  already  monophy sites,  and  main- 
tained tliat  doctrine  08  the  true  orthodoxy.  The  tendencies 
that  way  were  strong  in  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
exceptions  taken  against  his  action  wei-e  energeticaUy  met 
by  Cyril  in  various  writings,  in  which  lie  offered  elaborate 
explanations ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  lie  takes  up  afresh 
and  defends  phrases,  which  afterwards  were  strongly  appealed 
to  by  the  monophysites,  eBpecially  a  sentence  aacribed  to 
Athanasiua  which  epoke  of  the  fJ-la  tf>vai'i  tov  \6yov  aeaap- 
Km[iAvi] — "  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  tlte  Word." ' 

Cyril  succeeded  in  averting  ostensible  schism  among  his 
followers,  the  rather  because  in  procuring  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  decision  of  Ephesus  he  had  in&icted  a 
eubstaiitial  defeat  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Antiochian 
school ;  but  there  remained  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  a 
strong  monophysite  party,  which  ere  long  was  to  reveal 
itself  dearly. 

After  all  this  Cyril  opened  an  attack  upon  the  writings 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsiiestia.  He  did  so  at  the  instance  of 
Rabulas  of  Edeesa,  who  was  one  of  his  adherents  in  the 
East.  Theodore  had  died  (a.d.  428)  before  the  Nestorian 
controversy  broke  out.  Now  that  Nestoriue  and  his 
writings  were  condemned,  men  of  Nestorian  principles,  it 
was  said,  were  circulating  writings  of  Theodoras,  and  also 
of  Diodonis  of  Tarsus,  and  some  of  these  were  being  trans- 
lated into  the  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  languages. 
The  name  of  Theodorua  was  venerated  in  the  East,  and  his 
writings  found  ready  reception. 

The  bishops  of  Armenia,  apprehending  danger,  sent  to 
Proclus,  now  bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  ask  for  guidance 
in  regard  to  these  writings.  Proclus  drew  up  a  treatise 
adverse  to  the  teaching  of  Theodorus,  and  Cyril  published 
others  in  the  same  line.  Men  now  began  to  speak  of 
anathematising  Theodorus ;  and  Armenian  monks,  in  their 

■  Athan.  De  Intarn.,  Migiip,  vol  iv.  p.  25.     This,  therefore,  w»a  •lre«dj 
Mcribed  to  Athauamua  In  Cyril'^  daf.     Sec  ante,  pp.  S60,  S6B. 
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enthuaiasin,  went  ao  far  ns  to  denounce  utteraucea  of  his 
which  were  plainly  oithotlox.  It  was  clearly  uudeeirable 
to  push  the  matter  fiuther,  and  the  emperor  piihliahed  an 
edict  exhorting  to  peace,  and  deprecating  the  condetn  nation 
of  men  who  had  died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
About  this  time  Ilabulaa  died.  He  was  aiicceeded  by  Ibaa, 
who  belonged  to  the  opposite  school,  and  who  venerated 
the  memory-  of  Theodorus.  The  controversy  then  dropped 
for  a  time.  The  bias,  however,  which  these  proceedings 
gave  to  the  Armenian  church  may  prepare  us  for  the 
adhesion  to  monophysite  principles  which  finally  fixed  it9 
dogmatic   jwsition. 

Neatorianiam  bad  no  future  within  the  empire.  The 
school  of  Edessa,  from  the  days  of  Ihas  onwards,  did  lean 
somewhat  in  that  direction,  and  distrusted  the  theology  of 
Cyril ;  but  that  school  was  deatroyed  by  the  Emperor  Zeno 
in  489.  Under  the  I'ersian  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Neatoriau  Christianity  developed  an  active  life.  For  a 
long  time  their  patriarch  reeided  at  Ctesiphon  or  at  Bagdad  ; 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  twenty-five  metropolitans,  it 
was  said,  owned  his  authority.  The  invasion  of  Tamerlane 
fell  on  those  Christiana  with  peculiar  severity.  A  very  small 
remnant  now  survives. 

The  Neatorians  never  called  themselves  by  that  name. 
They  professed  to  abide  by  the  Nicene  Creed ;  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  they  chiefly  followed  Theodorus. 

B.    CASE    OF   EUTYCHES 

The  reconciliation  between  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril 
took  place  A.D.  4S3.  During  the  years  which  followed. 
although  the  dispute  had  oatenaibly  ended,  suapicion  and 
jealou.fy  continued  to  exist.  In  particular,  the  more  ex- 
treme men  of  Cyril's  achool  identified  the  Church's  orthodoxy 
with  their  own  party,  and  in  their  opinion  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  concealed  Nestorianiam  attached  to  all  followers 
of  the  Antiochian  school  They  felt  entitled,  therefore,  to 
take  active  steps  on  any  promising  opportunity,  and  they 
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relied,  not  without  reaeon,  ou  the  sympathy  of  the  imperial 
court.  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  century  aigna  of 
returning  strife  multiplied.  I  baa  (see  last  page),  who 
had  succeeded  Rabulas  at  Edessa,  was  subjected  to  severe 
trouble  by  accusations  of  various  kinds ;  liis  position  be- 
came finally  untenable  about  448.  In  the  same  year 
Irenxus,  a  friend  of  Neatoriua,  who  (about  446)  Lad 
become  metropolitan  of  Tyre,  was  driven  from  his  see. 
Theodoret  also  was  placed  under  some  restrictions.  At 
this  time  the  see  of  Constantinople,  after  being  filled 
Bucceasively  by  Maximian  and  Proclus,  was  held  (from  447) 
by  Flavian.  He  waa  certainly  opposed  to  NestoriuB,  and 
in  particular  had  showed  himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  hostile  action  against  Ibas,  He  was,  however,  not  in 
favour  with  ChryEupbius,  who  guided  the  counsels  of  Theo- 
dosius  IL 

There  was  at  Conatantinople  an  aged  archimandrite 
(head,  in  fact,  of  the  famous  monastery  called  Studitim) 
whose  name  was  Eutyches.  A  devoted  follower  of  CyriJ'e 
teaching,  he  conceived  orthodoxy  very  much  as  opposition 
to  NestoriuB,  an{l  felt  that  safety  lay  solely  in  that  direction. 
His  contemporaries  did  not  think  highly  of  his  abilities, 
though  his  character  and  his  position  were  venerable.  As 
happens  to  such  men,  he  conceived  himself  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  questions  in  dispute.  Like  many  of  his 
party,  he  would  not  hear  of  the  continued  existence  of  two 
natures  after  the  Incarnation;  and  this  had  shaped  itself 
in  his  mind  to  an  impression  and  assertion  that  Christ's 
nature  is  not  consubstantial  with  ours.  What  he  meant  ia 
not,  perhaps,  clear ;  it  waa  imputed  to  him  by  some  that  he 
held  our  Lord  to  have  brought  His  human  nature  from 
heaven;  but  this  he  repudiated.  He  must  have  contrived 
to  create  in  various  tjuarters  some  uneasiness  by  tli 
he  gave  to  his  Aulinestorianism,  if  it  is  true  that  Domnua 
of  Antioch,  aud  others  also,  had  contemplated  a  formal 
challenge  of  his  theology.  But  the  assault  came 
another  quarter. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  448,  Flavian  had  aaseml 
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a  "  aynodoB  endemoiisa  " '  to  dispose  of  some  business  which 
required  attention.  When  that  waa  concluded,  Eusebius. 
bishop  of  Dorylxum,  rose  to  make  a  formal  charge  of 
heterodoxy  gainst  Eutyuhes,  and  to  claim  that  he  ehouid 
be  aommoned  to  answer  fur  himself. 

This  Eusebius  had  ^howu  Eome  animoaity  against 
Nes tonus,  and,  therefore,  bo  far  belonged  to  the  same 
party  as  Eutychee ;  but,  according  to  Eutyches,  Eusebius 
waa  a  personal  enemy,  whose  accusations  proceeded  h-om 
mahce.  However  this  may  be,  all  we  read  of  Eusebius 
suggests  a  personage  who  loved  to  be  loud  and  prominent 
in  theological  disputes,  and  who,  once  embarked  in  them, 
was  mainly  concerned  about  securing  liia  own  reputation  by 
winning  the  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Flavian  and  the 
council  seem  to  have  treated  Eutyches,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
considerate  manner.  Eutyches,  astonished  probably  to  find 
accusations  of  heresy  levelled  against  himself,  was  very 
unwilling  to  appear  at  all,  and,  when  he  did,  he  made  state- 
ments that  were  not  very  clear.  He  repudiated  the  imput- 
ation of  teaching  that  our  Lord  brought  His  human  nature 
with  Him  from  heaven ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  declined  to 
speak  of  two  natures  after  the  locarnation ;  also,  to  admit 
that  our  Lord's  humanity  is  consubstantial  with  ours.  The 
synod  finally  came  to  this  conclusion  : — "  Eutyches,  hereto- 
fore priest  and  archimandrite,  has  by  his  earlier  statementB 
and  by  his  present  confessions  proved  himself  to  be  entangled 
in  the  perversions  of  ValentinuB  and  of  Apollinarius,  and 
has  not  been  persuaded  by  our  instruction  and  admonition 
to  receive  the  pure  doctrine.  Therefore  we,  bewailing  his 
complete  perversion,  do,  iu  tlie  name  of  Christ  whom  he  has 
wronged,  declare  him  deposed  from  office  as  a  priest, 
excluded  from  our  communion,  and  deprived  of  the  presi- 
dency of  his  convent.  All  who  henceforth  hold  communi- 
cation with  him  are  to  know  that  they  also  receive  the  pain 
of  excommunication."  This  sentence  waa  concurred  in  by 
Elorentius,  a  lay  ofBcial  of  the  emperor,  reputed  to  be  a 
skilful  theologian,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  J 
t  I.t.  Mmpowd  of  biihopa  who  happenm]  to  be  at  Ooii«t»ittiiMpl&    ' 
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take   part   in    llic   piweoJiugs,   no   doubt   with   a  riew   to 
protect  Eutythes  as  far  as  possible. 

Eutychee  had  still  the  powerful  friendebip  of  the 
emperor's  favourite,  Chrysapiua,  who  was  his  godson.  He 
was  therefore  by  no  means  dis^josed  to  submit  without  a 
struggle,  aod  both  aides  exerted  themsehes  to  procure 
support.  Dioscurua  of  Alexaudria  was  ready  enough  to 
take  part  in  the  strife  on  the  side  of  Eutyches.  He  had 
come  to  the  bishopric  at  the  denth  of  Cyril  in  444.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  resolute  monophyeite ;  and  he 
embraced  cordially,  and  followed  out  unscrupulously,  the 
Alexandrian  policy  of  improving  doctrinal  uneasiness  with 
a  view  to  advaiR-c  the  power  of  that  see.  Apart  from  him 
the  moat  inipoitunt  men  to  gain  were  the  bishop  Leo  of 
Kome  and  the  emperor.  Leo  took  time  for  consideration 
until  all  the  papers  were  before  him  ;  he  then  decided  that 
Eutyehes  was  justly  condemned,  and  that  Flavian  had  acted 
rightly.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from  the 
first  prejKjEscsBed  in  favour  of  Eutyehes,  and  ere  long  he 
resolved  to  call  a  council  to  reconsider  the  case.  Leo  saw 
no  need  for  this,  and  would  have  had  the  emperor  act 
under  the  guidance  of  Flavian  and  himself;  but  as  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  summon  the  council,  Leo  sent 
representatives  to  it.  He  also  sent  to  Flavian  a  long 
theological  statement  upon  the  nuiLter  in  dispute,  which 
became  very  celebrated.' 

llie  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesus,  1st 
August  449.  The  emperor  appointed  that  Dioscurua 
should  preside.     He  also  forbade  Theodoret  to  be  present 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  assembled ;  and, 
apjiarently  at  the  very  first  sitting,  after  reading  the  papers 
in  the  case,  but  without  reading  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  or  giving  any  proper  hearing  to  Flavian,  or  to 
Eusebius  of  Dorylieum,  Eutyehes  was  restored,  and  Flavian 
and  Eusebius  were  deposed.  All  this  took  place  at  the 
instance  of  Dioscurus,  and  seemingly  amid  much  confusion 
and  Tiolence,  and  amid  threats,  which  acted  as  compulsion 

*  Leo,  £p.  ixviii.,  "  The  DogmBtical  Epistle  of  Leo." 
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on  the  bisliojia  who  might  have  stood  by  Flavian.  Only 
one  of  the  legates  from  Kome  8eema  to  have  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  discharge  hia  duties ;  and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
and  to  find  his  way  back  to  Eome  incognito.  Flavian  died 
Bhortly  after,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  rough  handling  he 
received.  Writers  near  the  date  of  the  council  report 
(though  this  do(!B  not  appear  in  the  extant  acts)  that 
Xlomnus  of  Autioch  aleo  was  deposed,  along  with  Theodoret 
and  some  other  bishops.  In  room  of  Flavian,  Anatoliue  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  Maximua  to 
that  of  Antioch  in  room  of  Domnus.  Such  were  some  of 
the  features  of  what  Leo  stigmatised  as  the  Latrociaium 
Ephesiuum. 

On  receiving  information  of  these  proceedingB,  Leo  exerted 
himself,  successfully,  to  rally  the  West  to  the  doctrine  con- 
demned in  the  person  of  Flavian.  He  also  wrote  earnestly 
and  re^H^atecIly  to  the  emperor,  and  to  others  in  high  position 
in  the  East.  The  question  as  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
had  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Leo  declined  to  recc^nise  the 
new  bishop,  until  he  received  satisfaction  regarding  his 
orthodoxy.  His  efforts  to  reverse  the  decision  of  Ephesus 
might,  however,  have  fallen  short  of  success,  had  not 
TbeodosiuB  II.  died,  28th  July  450.  His  sister,  Ptdcheria, 
came  to  the  throne,  assuming  Marcian,  an  able  statesman 
and  soldier,  as  her  huslmnd  and  co-regnant  Pulcheria  had 
already  satisfied  herself  that  Flavian  and  Leo  were  in  the 
right.  In  order  to  restore  the  Church's  peace,  another 
councQ  was  summoned,  to  meet  at  Chalcedon  451.  On  this 
occasion,  also,  Leo  deprecated  the  project  of  a  council :  he 
had  received  satisfactory  letters  from  Anatolius,  and  he 
thought  sound  doctrine  could  be  vindicated  by  dealing  firmly 
with  cases  in  detail.  But  as  the  imperial  authoritiea  per- 
sisted, Leo  acquiesced,  and  sent  deputies.  The  meeting- 
place,  Chalcedon,  was  near  Constantinople,  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Bosphorus.  This  council  was  far  more  numerously 
attended  than  any  that  preceded.  The  numbers  given 
vary  from  520  to  630;  but  none  were  from  the  West 
except  the  Pope's  legates,  and  two  bishops  from  Africa — 
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At  the  council  of  Chalcedon  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  violent  proceedings  at  E[)he8UB  could  not  be  supported, 
and  no  great  difficulty  was  found  in  coustruining  Dioscurus, 
the  ringleader  in  those  proceedings,  to  sit  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  council,  as  one  whose  conduct  required  to  be 
investigated.  But  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged 
and  the  necessary  documents  read,  it  was  a  delicate  question 
what  step  should  next  be  taken.  A  considerable  section  of 
the  council  bad  mouophysite  prepossessions,  and  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire  sympathised  with  theatt  feelings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "  Orientals  "  could  not  be  willing  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  defeat  they  had  exjierienced 
twenty  years  before ;  and  the  West,  which,  thi/jugh  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  had  taken  its  ground  so  explicitly,  was  not 
likely  to  be  contented  with  an  ambiguous  I'esult.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  those  in  the  East  wlio  had  heartily 
opposed  Nestorius,  were  now  willing  to  think  that  Eutyches 
bad  goue  astray  in  the  opposite  direi^tion,  and  they  resented 
the  maltreatment  of  Flavian  and  the  arrogant  conduct  of 
Dioscurus;  but  they  were  anxious  and  sensitive  as  to  the 
theological  position  which,  in  coniieetion  with  Dioscunis' 
overthrow,  they  might  be  called  upon  to  accept. 

The  council,  however,  began  with  a  question  of  less 
difficulty.  The  conduct  of  Dioscurus  had  been  indefensible, 
and  he  was  now  deposed.  That  step  liad  no  precise 
theological  significance,  but  it  meant  much  ;  practically,  it 
operated  as  a  warning  to  all  waverers.  Those  who  hud 
been  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Dioscurus  at  once  felt 
themselves  in  danger ;  appeals  to  the  majority  of  the 
council  to  act  mercifully  began   to  be  heard. 

The  next  step  was  to  express  adherence  to  received 
doctrinal  detorminatione,  including  certain  ejiplanations  of 
Cyril,  hut  including  also  the  dogmatical  episUa  of  Leo. 
This  received  general  assent;  but  it  appeared  that  many 
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Ej;)'ptian  bishops  demurrecl,  not,  however,  osteusiWy  on  tho 
grouud  of  diBseuting  from  the  teaching,  but  on  the  grouu<) 
that  until  they  received  a  new  patriarch,  under  whose 
guidance  they  could  aut,  it  was  utterly  unsafe  for  them  to 
become  respDusible  for  the  declaration  proposed.  TIub 
could  liardly  be  regiirded  as  other  than  a  pretest,  but  it  was 
met  by  an  order  not  to  depart  from  Chalcedon  until  they 
should  have  given  satisfaction.  Tlieu  the  council  proceeded 
bo  deal  with  the  question  of  Faith,  as  raised  by  the  teaching 
of  Eutychea,  and  by  the  proceedings,  in  his  case,  of  Flavian's 
council-  There  had  long  beeu  great  unwillingness  to  add 
anything  doctrinal  to  the  creed  of  Niciea, — the  council  of 
Ephesus  of  431  had  avoided  doing  so  in  the  case  of 
Neatorius.  But  it  was  becoming  evident  that  no  official 
security  against  error  could  be  provided  by  merely  deposing 
particular  men  without  saying  what  their  error  was.  or  what 
the  form  of  teaching  against  which  they  had  offended.  TMb 
became  very  plain  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  mono* 
physitea.  In  regard  to  Nestorius,  it  could  plausibly  be  said 
that  he  diverged  from  the  declaration  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  taught  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  waa  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Eutychea  granted  the  assumption  by 
oar  Lord  of  the  human  nature :  the  effect  of  that  assumption 
was  the  point  he  brought  into  question;  and  if  any  doctrine 
on  that  point  was  to  be  maintained,  it  required  to  be  articu- 
lated. Some  time  had  to  be  spent  on  maturing  a  statement ; 
and  some  hesitation  over  Leo's  phrases  was  manifested, 
especially  on  the  part  of  some  lUyrian  bishops.  At  length 
a  form  was  settled.  A  long  introduction  set  forth  the 
relation  of  the  council  to  previous  discussions  regarding  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord,  aad  various  errors  were  condemned, 
last  of  all  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  before  the  union 
there  are  two  natures,  after  it  only  one.     And  so, — 

"  Following  the  holy  fathers,  we  teach  unanimously  the 
confession  of  one  and  the  eame  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbriat, 
perfect,  the  same,  in  tlie  Godhead,  and  perfect,  the  same,  in 
the  manhood;  being,  He  the  same,  tnily  God  and  truly 
man,  of  reasonable  soul  and  body ;  oonsuhatantial  with  ths 
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Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial.  Hi' 
the  Banoe,  with  ua  acconiing  to  the  manliood;  in  all  things 
like  unto  lis,  ein  excepteil ;  before  the  ages  begotten  of  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  but  in  the  latter  days,  He 
the  same,  for  out  sake  and  for  our  salvation,  begotten  of 
Mary  the  vir^'in  mother  of  God  ticcording  to  the  manhood ; 
and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord;  owned  in  two  natures, 
without  confusion,  without  conversion,  without  division, 
without  separation ;  the  difference  of  the  natures  not  being 
taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  each  nature  being 
preserved  in  its  propriety,  and  concurring  to  one  person 
{irpoaairov)  and  to  one  hypostasis;  not  parted  or  divided 
into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  only  begotten, 
God  the  Word,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aa  the  prophets  of  old, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  have  taught  us,  and  the 
confession  of  the  fatliera  has  delivered  to  us,"  This  was 
followed  by  denunciation  of  deposition  or  excommunication 
on  those  who  teach  otherwise.^ 

>  AcaTiouaqucBtioDGiisUaboiitHcritiuI  clauHain  this  decrseooncerning  the 
F»ith.  AsgivBiiaboveitreaila,  "  owned  in  two  natures  (ii'Bilo  ^inrm),  without 
□ODfiision,  etc"  In  the  Greek  capiea,  lioirever,  it  atands  a-i  in  Svo  ipiJacur,  "o! 
two  natures"  ;  the  Latin  copies  support  the  other  reading.  Two  thinp  may 
be  DOtitw).  One  is  that  the  introductory  jvart  of  the  decree  condenini  tbcne 
who  aaj  that  before  the  union  there  are  two  natures,  but  after  it  onlf  one. 
Now,  "of  two  natures"  was  the  phrase  affected  liy  this  very  partj.  Tha  other 
is  that  when  the  question  oftbe  dearee  was  undeT  cnnsider&tion,  tlie  oommittee 
charged  with  forming  it  brought  np  a  report  in  the  HTth  sitting  of  the  connoili 
whichwaartrongly  rocommonded  for  adoption  by  AuutoUus  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  objechxl  to  aa  not  suffideutly  decisive,  as  caitable  of  being  Interpreted 
in  tha  Mnee  of  Dioscurus.  The  docnmt-nt  has  not  been  preservEd,  but  one 
uritioiim  upon  it  has  snrviTed.  FlaTian  of  ConBtantinopla  bad  been  oon- 
demned  by  Dioecurua  and  his  followera  for  baring  said  that  in  Christ  thero 
art  two  natnrea  i  tho  ooTDmittea's  formula  said  ttiat  Christ  was  of  two  natures. 
Tliat  was  in  itself  sound  enough,  but  it  could  be  iutorpreted  aa  meaning  "a/, 
but  not  tn;  Christ  is  of  two  natures,  but  in  one  nature  after  the  union."  The 
imperial  comTnissioueTs  therefore  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  Leo  on  this 
Bubjeot  must  be  embodied  in  the  decree.  It  looks  as  if  at  tliia  fifth  sitting  a 
disposition  had  existed  to  settle  the  nutler  in  the  terms  proposed  by  Anatolius, 
— perhaps  because  it  was  so  desirable  to  end  the  disputes, — perhaps  because 
the  bthets  dreaded  the  division  likely  to  ensue  if  the  matter  wi'ie  prnnsed 
further.  They  might  for  such  reasons  be  willing  to  think  it  enough  to 
mention  two  natures,  but  not  so  as  to  eosure  a  oollinioti  with  thn  mau  of 
munophy^te  sensitiTenesa.     But  when  it  was  put  to  them,  "Dioaouruaaay* 
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The  creed  as  thus  adjusted  was  tweived  with  acclama- 
tioDs. 

The  sittings  of  the  council  were  still  prolonged  in  order 
to  dispose  of  some  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest.  Men 
like  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
robher-synod  for  allt^ed  Nestorianism,  claimed  to  be  vindi- 
c;ited  and  restored  ;  and  canoiia  had  been  planned  to  which 
the  council's  assent  was  invited. 

The  main  charge  againstlbas  was  that  he  had  impugned  the 
ortliodoxy  of  passages  in  Cyril's  anatAevtatlsmi.  He  had  not, 
however,  resisted  the  understanding  between  John  and  Cyril, 
and  he  bad  no  difficulty  in  condemning  fJestoriauism.  He 
was  therefore  restored. 

Theodoret  of  Cyrus  had  not  objected  to  the  term  Theo- 
tokos,  but  lie  had  vigorously  controverted  Cyril  in  the  early 
days  of  the  controversy,  and  had  chained  him  with  erroneous 
teaching.  However,  after  Cyril's  acceptance  of  the  formula 
sent  to  him  by  Julm  of  Aiitioch,  Theodoret  approved  of  the 
quarrel  being  dropped.  But  Cyril  made  It  a  condition  that 
Johu  and  his  bishops,  each  for  himself,  should  anathematise 
Xestoriua.  Theodoret,  who  believed  that  Nestorius  had  been 
misrepresented,  refused.  He  agreed  with  the  Church  in 
condemniug  what  now  went  by  the  name  of  Nestorianism, 
but  he  declined  to  anathematise  Xestorius  himself. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  been  accepted  as  a  settled 
token  of  orthodo.xy  that  Nestorius  should  lie  anathematised. 
All  the  procedure  against  Eutyches,  all  the  efforts  to  restore 
the  balance  between  conflicting  tendencies,  went  on  the 
basis  of  anathematising  Nestorius,  and  then  going  on  to 
anathematise  Eutyclies  as  well.  Wheu  Theodoret  was  intro- 
duced '  into  the  counuU  of  Cluilcedon  in  order  to  his  tieing 

o^  two  natures,  Leo  says  in  two  nntiirei,  which  will  you  follow!"  they  could 
only  give  one  aiiNwer,  and  the  roniiuU  wu  recomniilteii  lor  ameadment.  In 
tliese  ciraunmtances  the  amended  form,  which  was  brought  up  liter  iu  the  aama 
day,  eoa\d  hardly  fail  t4i  read  tr  iio  /piBim.  Buur  and  Darner,  however,  htn 
jndged  that  the  GreekcopieBonRht  to  Iw  followed  ;  against  them  may  be  D»nied 
Tiltemont,  Waloh,  Gieseter,  Neander,  Hahn,  Hefcle.  Hainark,  and  Loofa. 

'  At  the  eighth  sitting.  He  had  ajipiared  ut  thi'  tint,  tiut  the  peraoiial 
matter  had  not  then  been  disj-osed  of. 
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restored,  he  was  prepared  to  give  ample  proof  of  his  per- 
Bonal  orthodoxy  by  referriog  to  well-known  definitions  which 
he  ex  animo  embraced ;  and  he  tried  once  and  again  to  get 
the  council  to  accept  satiefaction  in  this  form.  It  was 
qnite  in  vain.  He  was  met  with  shouts  of  "anathematise 
NestoriuB."  And  now  at  last  Theodoret  gave  way.  "An- 
athema," he  said,  "to  NestoriiiB  aud  to  every  one  who  does 
not  c.tU  the  blessed  Vii^in  Theotokos,  or  who  divides  the 
only  begotten  Son  into  two  Sons.  Also  I  have  signed  the 
decree  of  the  council,  and  the  letter  of  Leo."  That  gave 
Batiafaction,  and  Theodoret  was  vindicated. 

Probably  Nestorius  by  this  time  was  dead;  and  Theo- 
doret bad  this  excuse,  that  the  condemnation  of  NestoriuB 
had  come  to  be  a  theological  flag,  which  had  to  be  hoiBted 
if  he  was  to  gain  credit  for  the  faith  which  he  really  held. 
Theodoret  had  long  been  true  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
friend.  It  was  with  a  pang,  perhape,  that  he  consented  to 
sacrifice  it  at  last.^ 

Monophysite  teaching  was  condemned  at  Chalcedon,  but 
it  was  destined  to  appear  and  work  energetically  for  genera- 
tions after.  It  may  be  fitting  to  say  something  here  of  a 
tendency  which  proved  to  be  bo  slrorig  and  bo  durable. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  alrciidy  that  early  writers  who 
desired  to  hold  fast  the  truth  of  tlie  Incarnation,  and  to 
impress  men  with  the  wonder  of  it,  were  led  to  dwell  on 
the  Unity  of  Christ — one  Christ,  God  aud  Man.  In  doing 
BO  they  certainly  followed  in  the  line  of  memorable  New  Testa- 
ment declarations.  They  had  therefore  to  think  of  Christ  as 
that  identical  Bubject  of  predication,  to  whom  there  might  be 
ascribed  what  belongs  to  the  Godhead  and  what  belongs  to 
the  manhood,  both  at  once,  both  with  equal  truth.  He  was 
begotten  from  eternity  and  begotten  in  time,  impassible  yet 
crucified,  the  Lord  of  life  yet  dead  and  buried. 

'  Tho  canoiiB  of  Chalcodon  were  twentycight  or  thirty  in  number.  Tht 
oaly  one  which  created  much  discussion  was  the  twenty-aightli,  usserting  that 
the  civic  dignity  of  Constantino  pie.  ts  New  Rome,  carried  with  it  correspond- 
ing ecclesiaaticBl  rank  and  privile|{e,  bo  that  Constantinople  must  tate  the 
second  place  in  preoe'lency— and,  ftiiiaivntlv,  a  not  infpiior  place  to  the  first  in 
•ab«tantial  authority.     This  canon  waa  indignantly  rejected  by  Leo. 
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Now  thoM  who.  in  tiieir  wol  against  Nestorianiein, 
took  op  monopiijxite  gnmud,  Uwogbt  tlut  these  views  and 
impressitna  ooald  b«  •aearad  oalj  hj  masta^pate  forms  of 
speech.  Tbfljr  loved  to  think  of  cmr  Lord's  person  as  s 
sublime  efiect  of  divine  nisdom  and  goodoeee,  a  oiyeteiy 
too  ^imooE  to  be  tatb(uii«d.  The^  therefore  resented  ex- 
pUnatJons  that  pnipnrad  to  bring  things  in  this  department 
to  the  lei-el  of  human  experience.  They  dung  to  the 
thought  of  the  ooeoeas  between  the  divine  n&lure  and  Che 
buinan,  realisa]  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod 
Incarnate.  Tbis  wms  the  bond  between  Ood  and  men  in 
which  Christiana  rejoiced.  To  introduce  at  this  point  any- 
thing like  division  was  to  mar  the  very  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity: it  waa  to  break  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Tlie 
wonder  of  all  the  wonders  was  that  the  divine  and  the 
human  attributes  and  experiences  are  ascribed  not  to  two, 
but  to  one,  simply  and  singularly  on&  And  when  they 
met  with  distinctions  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  their 
impulse  was  to  say,  "We  will  have  here  no  two  natures. 
It  iB  ths  nature  of  Christ  to  have  all  these  things  tme  of 
Him  at  onee.  This  is  tis  nature  of  the  incarnate  Word." 
With  these  views  was  often  associated  a  certain  type  of 
mystic  devoutness  which  in  its  extreme  forms  passed  into 
Pantheism. 

There  might  be  much  in  this  tendency  to  which  sym- 
pathy could  be  yielded,  and  the  language  of  its  ref^eeentatives 
may  deserve  to  be  benevolently  interpreted.  Their  assertion 
of  the  one  ^wtk  has  been  apologised  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  sense  of  terms  was  still  very  unsettled,  and  that  to  many 
minds  <j>v<rK  might  carry  the  sense  of  person,  rather  than 
that  of  nature.  There  is  something  in  this,  bat  hardly 
enough.  It  is  reasonable,  perhaps,  to  go  further  and 
admit  that  when  the  monophysites  brought  out  the  unity 
of  Christ — the  complete  harmony  of  all  that  belongs  to 
Him — by  asserting  the  one  nature,  that,  by  itself,  might  be 
capable  of  being  explained.  In  that  case  it  would  have 
to  be  understood  as  a  way  of  expreeeiTig  the  ^''pi-'^  ei'aia-^&Js-, 
the  grace  of  the  union ;  and,  in  particular,  as  meant  to  bring 
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out  the  pennanont  and  perfect  character  of  that  union, — 
that  we  may  rest  in  it  as  a  permanent  reality,  just  aa  we  do 
rest  when  we  have  fixed  or  assigned  to  anything  its  per- 
manent nature.  So  taken,  the  assertion  would  not  exclude 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  aoture  and  of  the  human 
nature  in  the  union  of  them  hoth,  each  retaining  the  eBsential 
features  or  attributes  appropriate  to  each.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  the  real  poi^ition  of  Cyril,  who  acceded  to  the  fonn  of 
teaching  indicated  by  John  of  Antioch,  and  yet  continued 
occasionally  to  use  tlie  phrase  of  the  fila  ipvai^  aea-apieanivr}. 
But  the  monophysitea  asserted  the  one  nature,  so  as  to 
declare  resolutely  against  the  acknowledgment,  in  any  sense, 
of  two  natures.  Christ  is  0/  two  natures,  but  not  in  two 
natures.  So  they  involved  themselves  in  inferences  which 
led  them  far.  For  what  was  this  "  nature "  which  was 
neither  divine  nature  aimply  nor  human  nature  simply? 
Practically  the  effect,  in  general,  was  to  lend  them  to 
explain  away  the  true  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  He 
is  not  DOW  consubfltantial  with  us.  If  they  had  been 
content  to  assert  simply  that  in  sorne  sense  we  may  speak 
of  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  might  involve  an  inaccurate 
and  confusing  use  of  a  word,  but  might  be  allowed  to  pass; 
but  when  the  phrase  was  expounded  into  the  formal  denial 
of  the  continuance,  without  confusion,  of  essential  human 
nature  with  the  divine  nature,  it  was  impossible  then  to 
avoid  the  tendency  to  merge  the  manhood  in  the  Godhead, 
and  to  explain  away  that  which  is  human  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
In  doing  eo  they  took  from  Him  what  is  needful  that  He 
may  be  our  head,  representative,  and  surety;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  drifted  towards  a  style  of  religious 
feeling  to  which  these  views  of  Christ  are  not  eseentiftl  or 
even  important  These  tendencies  among  the  Monophysitea 
were  illustrated  in  a  lively  sectaTianisra,  the  movements  of 
which  will  claim  attention  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

To  sum  up.  In  the  unity  a  twofoldness  was  acknow- 
ledged. Clirist  is  SiirXoCf,  as  the  three  great  Cappadocians 
often  say.  Presupposing  the  Nicene  assertion  of  our  Lord's 
true  divinity,  Nestoriua  emphasised  this  fitTrXoOv ;  bis  oppon- 
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eota  wisheil  to  give  it  the  geutlest  mterpretatioD.  It  may 
well  be  believed  that  mauy  ou  both  sides  receive<l  all  that 
Soriptare  clenrly  tenches,  though  with  diverging  emphasis 
on  difTraent  elements.  Thia  may  be  conceded  in  favour  of 
8ome  even  of  the  sects  which  tonk  formal  monophysitc 
ground;  there  were  others  which  proceeded  to  feats  of 
bneifnl  inference  not  otily  erroneous  hut  grotesque  and  luis- 
ofaiorons.  The  Church  poiuted  out  hazards  on  both  sides, 
ud  toisd  to  settle  limits  of  phrase  by  means  of  which  those 
who  fl^raed  in  owning  both  aspects  might  iinderataiid  one 
uiother,  and  might  avoid  inferences  leading  into  contra- 
diction. Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  do  more,  since  tlie 
very  worde  which  we  must  use — as  Person  and  Nature — 
ptt)ve  to  be  at  best  approximate,  and  refuse  to  be  restrained 
by  invariable  definitions  when  we  carry  them  from  man  to 
God,  and  from  God  to  man, . 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  story  without  being  struck 
with  the  way  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  Scripture 
and  Providence,  compensations  take  place  in  connection 
with  such  debates  as  these.  For  though  on  either  side 
unwise  assertions  or  negations  were  put  forward,  the  fears 
of  neither  side  were  justified  by  the  event.  The  one  school 
never  lost  hold  of  the  faith  that  Ha  who  was  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man  was  the  same  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God.  The  other  school  never  clearly  denied  that  Jesus  was, 
and  continued  to  be,  true  man.  Individuals,  and  consider- 
able parties,  may  have  committed  themselves  to  phraser 
that  conflicted  with  these  faiths;  but  when  sections 
of  Christianity  became  separated  under  one  or  other 
of  the  contending  influences,  and  so  had  the  opportunity  to 
reveal  their  meaning  fully,  tho  fundamental  principles  from 
which  tJiey  both  proceeded,  along  with  the  compensating 
influences  of  the  gospel  history,  kept  them  from  going 
further  off  from  one  another.  After  all,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  thoughts  concerning  Jesus  Christ  were  not  very  differ- 
ent among  monophysite  Armenians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
among  Kestortan  Syrians  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Optntiw  MilevitaiiuB,  De  tckUmatt  DoTialiilaTum.     Riblieek,  Donatiu 
V.  AwjiifliMi^  Elbert.  1858. 

Tt  was  convenient  to  follow  out  to  the  decision  of  Chalcedoo 
the  diacuflsions  regarding  the  Person  of  the  Lord.  Donatiem 
takes  U8  a  good  way  back,  for  the  sect  originated  about 
A.D.  311.  It  takes  us  also  to  tLe  Weet.  The  forces  which 
I  gave  animation  and  character  tx)  the  Trinitarian  and  the 
Chriatological  controversies  had  their  home  mainly  in  the 
East.  The  importance  of  those  issuee  was  recognised  in 
the  West;  but  there  questions  about  the  method  of  salva- 
tion, and  about  the  Chui'ch  in  relation  to  it,  came  home 
with  Bpecial  force  to  Christian  minds. 

In  the  year  311  the  see  of  Carthage  became  vacant  by  the 
I  death  of  Menauriiis,  and  n  disputed  election  followed,  A  good 
deal  of  intrigue  is  alleged  to  have  gone  forward;  but  the 
parties  in  whose  behalf  the  strings  were  pulled  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  election,  nor  played  any  prominent  part 
afterwards.  Eathor  unexpectedly,  CLL-cilianus  the  deacon  wrr 
elected ;  and  he  was  presently  consecrated  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Aptunga.  But  C^ecilianus  was  obnoxious  to  many  in  Carthage ; 
and  certain  Numidian  bishops,  who  conceived  that  no  steps 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  their  absence,  protested  against 
the  whole  proceedings.  Was  CaKiilianus  validly  consecrated  ? 
His  opponents  denied  it ;  and  they  formed  a  special  ground 
ijf  nullity  in  the  all^atiou  that  Felix  of  Aptunga,  who  con- 
sccraled  him,  had   been  a  traditur''  in  the  recent  time  of 

'  Nanio  giviQ  to  Uiobb  wIio  siTed  themselves  id  Dtocletiui'i  penwmtioa  Iiy 
ddivaring  ag  tb«  lacred  books  to  be  burnt. 
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persecution.  He  had  therefore  incurred  deposition ;  all  his 
acta  ware  invalid;  CfectlianuB,  after  consecration,  was  still 
no  more  than  a  deacon.  This  argument  was  siqiplemented 
by  the  assertion  that  Ciecilianus  himself  too  Ijad  been  a 
traditor — nay,  that  Mensurius,  his  predecessor,  had  beea  so 
also.  These  allegations  may  have  had  little  or  no  found- 
atiou :  certainly,  repeated  investigations  are  said,  by  the 
Catholics,  to  have  ended  always  in  total  absence  of  proof. 
But  the  accusations  were  believed ;  and  the  inference  derived 
from  them  was  regarded  as  valid  by  many  eager  Ctirthaginian 
Christians,  The  opponents  of  Ca«;ihanns  elected  a  certain 
MajorianuB,  and  had  him  consecrated,  as  to  a  see  still  vacant. 

So  the  schism  began.  Which  of  the  two  was  to  be 
treated  as  bishop  of  Carth.iye,  was  the  question  that  divided 
the  church  throughout  the  province.  Those  who  held 
communion  with  G«ecilianus  were  r^arded  by  the  other 
side  aa  sharers  in  his  sin,  as  outcast  until  they  should 
repent,  as  disabled  meanwhile  from  validly  administering 
any  Christian  ordinance.  But  all  the  churches  beyond 
the  sea  recognised  Caecilianus.  The  Emperor  Gonstantine, 
to  whom  in  this  year,  A.D.  312,  Italy  and  Africa  fell,  waa 
applied  to  by  the  Donatists  themselves,  and  he  referred 
the  matter  to  two  committees  of  bishops  successively,  both 
of  which  decided  in  favour  of  Ciecilianus.  Also  Constantine 
himself,  ou  a  final  appeal  to  him  to  examine  the  cause 
in  person,  affirmed  the  sentence  that  had  been  given  before. 
It  remained  for  the  Donatists  to  sustain  their  cause  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  judgment.  All  external  countenance, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was  denied  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  minutely  the  details  of 
the  history.  The  Donatists  were  resolute  and  fierce,  and 
neither  argument  nor  persuasion  availed  to  change  them. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  true  Churcli,  and  those  who  held 
communion  with  the  impure  had  simply  unchurched  them- 
selves. Tlio  arm  of  the  State  was  called  in  by  the  Catho- 
lics, and  a  long  series  of  inconsistent  and  ill-judged  measures 
were  successively  resorted  to, — indefensible  acts  of  perse- 
cution and  repression  being  varied  occaiiooally  by  weak 
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coDnivance  at  Doiiatist  turbulence  and  excess.  At  do  time 
during  the  fuurtb  century  was  the  ejiirit  of  the  sect,  on 
the  whole,  broken,  or  their  confidence  aulnUied.  As  Don- 
atiBm  had  the  character  of  a  popular  faith  and  waa  frowned 
upon  by  the  State,  popular  impulseB  were  apt  to  connect 
themselves  with  it.  Troops  of  fanatical  persons  known  as 
Circumcellionea  traversed  the  country  districts,  professed 
to  protect  the  Donatistfi,  and  often  assailed  the  Catholics. 
It  waa  one  of  the  questions  discussed,  how  far  the  Donatist 
church,  aa  such,  waa  responaible  for  the  existence  and  the 
operations  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace.' 

The  series  of  events  now  rehearsed  may  be  said  to 
exhibit  the  origin  of  Donatism.  So  contemplated,  it  does 
not  appear  worthy  of  much  respect.  But  very  often  such 
movements  represent  grave  difierences  of  opinion,  or  of 
tendency,  which  have  gradually  accumulated  and  become 
intense.  Then  some  accident  detemiinea  the  explosion. 
No  doubt  it  was  so  here.  The  Donatiets  represented  strong 
convictions  widely  entertained  in  the  African  church;  and 
their  theory  and  practice  alike  ware  congenial  to  the  African 
temperament.  They  found  an  energetic  and  fearless  leader 
in  Donatus,'  who  succeeded  Majorianus  as  Donatist  bishop 
of  Oarthage  in  A.D.  316. 

The  African  church,  throughout  its  history,  was  strongly 
characterised  by  a  type  of  view  and  feeling  which  may  be 
called  in  a  gener.il  way  puritanic.  There  was  s  strong 
demand  that  religion  should  declare  itself  by  energetic 
strictnesses  and  sel  F-deniala.  TertuUian  was  in  some  respects 
a  repreaentative  African,  and  be  may  best  be  described 
as  a  puritanical  high  churchman  ;  the  puritanisni — approach- 
ing even  to  the  fifth  monarchy  type — being  quite  as  vigorous 
as  the  high  churehiBm.  This  type  of  character,  we  may 
believe,  was  powerfully  represented  among  the  devout  people 

•  The  CiwumeellionM  represenled  ■  Tcliemoiit  Africauifim,  with  rBligioiu 
and  nlcikliEtio  inepirstiana,  and  organised  Kith  >  view  to  ttrroriae  opponeDti, 
'The  Donatista,  in  their  ova  waj,  wem  the  popnlur  Afrioan  church,  utd  tha 
Cinnuncelliones  were  in  u^mpiithy  with  them  m  such. 

Docatns  the  OreaL     There  ww  another   Donatal^  of  Cua 
Kigne. 
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o(  the  province ;  anJ  among  those  wbo  were  not  [tfirticularly 
devout  there  were  [iruluiMy  many  who,  at  least,  judged  the 
devoiitness  of  other  jieople  by  a  standard  which  euilxjdicd 
the  same  point  of  view.  With  this  was  probably  connected, 
further,  the  disposition  wliich  existed  among  African  Chriet- 
iau8  to  cling  to  powerful  religious  individoalilieB.  They 
were  readily  swayed  by  men  who  had  gained  their  confidence, 
(tfi  embodying  in  an  impressive  manner  the  type  of  cliaracter 
they  were  diaposetl  to  venenite.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
also,  that  lively  interest  in  ecclesiastical  afTairs, — readiuees 
to  take  r>art  in  them,  and  to  take  sides  about  them,— was 
exceptionally  prevalent  among  the  Christian  plebs  in  Africa.* 
In  particular,  the  great  thought  of  the  holinese  of 
Christ's  Church  had  laid  strong  hold  on  ttie  African  mind. 
Thi.s  lioliricss  must  be  not  merely  cereiiionial  or  conven- 
tional, but  real  and  vital  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
habitation  of  the  Spirit  of  grace, — the  Spirit  of  God  and 
of  Christ  Thence  comes  its  own  blessedness,  thence  also 
its  fitness  or  ability  to  perform  the  function  by  which 
it  is  to  confer  blessings  on  the  world,  and  is  to  edify  its 
own  members.  Therefore  the  sense  of  the  Church's  peculiar 
and  characteristic  holiness,  and  its  privilege,  thence  arising, 
of  communicating  sanctifying  influence,  was  to  be  solicitously 
cherished.  Therefore,  also,  the  actual  holiness  of  the  Church 
K  was  to  be  carefully  watched  over  and  maintained.  The 
institute,  glorious  as  it  was,  had  been  reared  in  a  perilous 
world,  and  there  was  need  for  constant  vigilance  that  the 
canker  of  sin  might  not  corrupt  and  ruin  it  Many  African 
Christians,  accordingly,  had  embraced  with  eamestnees,  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  disciplinary  severities  of  Montanism. 
Donatism  reveals  the  same  tendencies  in  another  form. 
And  obviously,  if  the  pressure  of  the  time  {ante,  p.  289) 
was  threatening  to  flood  the  Church  with  questionable 
members,  it  might  well  seem  that  the  vigilance  ought 
now  to  be  redoubled. 

'  lUuatrations  of  thew  tendenciea  abomici  in  tlie  eventa  wlii'-h  mwked 
Cy|irittn'8  eiiiscoimte.  Whatever  the  StiiiiTcs  Plebis  of  the  African  church** 
euctl;  were,  their  exiilence  pointt  iu  the  direotioa  iodicatcd  above. 
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To  discuss  the  proper  place  and  worth  of  this  great 
thought  would  lead  u8  too  far.  But  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  proves  arduous  to  intuutain  positive  aod  worthy 
conceptions  of  what  holiness  in  the  Church  and  in  its 
members  is,  and  to  he  loyal  to  the  claims  it  really  makes. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  easier  to  live  in  negative  than 
in  positive  conceptions, — to  fix  upon  certain  things  which 
are,  and  are  to  be  reckoned,  »j(holy,  and  to  make  holiness 
consist  in  opposing  these.  This  is  the  easier  working 
method  for  any  mass  of  men ;  and  too  plainly  it  became 
the  regulative  method  of  the  African  Donatiats. 

The  energy  of  the  feeling  that  a  holy  vitality,  main- 
tained by  the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  pervading  it,  is 
essential  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  appears  very 
clearly  in  the  position  sustained  so  resolutely  in  Africa,  and 
championed,  aa  we  have  seen,  by  Cyprian,  that  those  who 
have  been  bapti^^ed  in  heresy  must  be  baptized  again,  because 
the  former  baptism  was  null,  through  the  defect  of  the 
minister.  The  sacrament  in  the  hands  of  the  living  Church 
confers  the  blessing ; — otherwise  nothing  is  done.  When 
the  Church  administers  the  sacrament,  the  living  Spirit  that 
is  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church's  minister,  passes  by 
that  channel  and  communicates  Himself  to  the  receiver. 
But  what  can  a  society  do  by  any  manipulations  if  it  be 
a  society  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Clu'ist  is  not  ?  ^ 

The  Donatists  said,  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  living 
and  pure  society  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells ;  and  thua  ' 
it  is  fitted  for  its  function  of  bringing  forth  children  to  God, 
This  continues  to  be  so  alttiough  the  members  and  ministers 
of  the  Church  are  not  free  from  failings.  But  there  are 
certain  sins  which  are  recognised  as  rightfully  separating 
the  sinner  from  the  communion  of  the  Cliurch.  When  a 
member  of  the  Church  falls  into  such   scandalous  sin,  he 

'  Succesfiusmiil,  "  HvrctiescimcitberdoeverytJiiiijjar  tliey  can  do  nothiag. 
ir  thoy  can  bajitiM,  tliey  can  also  give  the  Holy  S[iirit.  But  if  they  eaunot 
give  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  beoausa  they  do  not  plsscas  tlis  Holy  Spirit,  tlwn  lh*y 
cannot  ajiiritiiallj  baptize.  Ws  give  our  jiiilgniedt,  tbererore,  tliat  licreticji 
ihould  b«  rebaptued."    Cypr,  0pp.  i'mii.  Hpise.  IB. 
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dies.  He  censes  to  be  cnpable  of  acting  as  a  channel  for 
conveying  what  tlie  Clicrch  has  to  give.  He  fulls  from  the 
living  Church;  and  the  living  Church  withdraws  from  him. 
A  church  that  cleaves  to  such  a  sinner  simiiljr  reveals  ita 
own  fall  Any  ordtiiauces  administered  by  auch  a  man  are 
'  to  be  rejected.  As  a  Christiau,  the  man  is  null,  and  hla 
^ministration  is  null.  A  bishop  who  is  a  Iraditor, impBuiteai 
and  unreconciled,  is  no  biuhop.  He  is  no  longer  a  Christian. 
When  the  Church  of  Chriat  lays  hold  of  men,  and  draws 
them  into  the  fellowship  of  His  life,  sht;  puts  forth  a  living 
band,  not  a  dead  one.  That  is  the  decisive  principle  applic- 
able to  CiKcihanuB  and  men  like  him. 

It  was  not  maintained  by  the  Donatists  that  all  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  sinners  of  this  type,  nor  that  all 
Catholics  had  been  baptized  by  men  thus  tainted.  But  the 
whole  society  fell,  in  adhering  to  the  fallen.  It  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  corrupt  and  dead,  and  cberislied  their 
fellowship,  as  against  the  society  which  renounced  such 
persons  and  diaclairaed  them.  Of  two  societies  that  claim 
to  be  Christ's  Church,  which  is  genuine, — the  one  that 
cherishes  the  followers  of  Judas  ?  or  that  whicli  rejects  them  ? 
Following  out  these  principles,  the  Donatists  rebaptized 
those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
'  holding  their  Catholic  baptism  to  have  been  nulL  Tlie 
Catholics  acted  diOei'ently.  Following  the  view  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  as  to  heretical  baptism  {ante.  p.  259),  they 
received  a  Donatist  who  wished  to  join  them,  recognising  the 
Donatist  baptism  as  valid.  On  this  the  Donatists  built 
an  argument.  They  said,  Tou  own  by  your  practice  that 
we  have  the  true  baptism,  that  we  have  the  remission  of 
sins,  that  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  there  are  not  two 
conflicting  societies  in  which  remission  is  found,  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwells.  If  these  privileges,  as  you  virtually  own, 
are  ours,  they  cannot  also  be  yours.  "  Come,  therefore,  to  the 
Church,  ye  people,  and  tlee  the  company  of  the  tradiiors." ' 

'  It  ma  natural  for  the  Dunatists  to  clinch  tb«ir  indictmentt  agunst  their 
opponsnts  b;  niainUining  that  in  the  Catholic  Church  discipline  hsd  pncti- 
vmXIj  fkiled.    The  Catholics  had  been  led  to  their  position  bj&defMUveM 
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Finally,  the  Doiiatists  fonnd  proof  of  the  aparioos  nature 
of  Catliolic  Chriatianity  in  the  pressure  and  persecution  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  directed  agaiost  Donatiste,  which 
Catholiea  approved  and  stimulated.  So  they  fulfilled  the 
Lord's  prophecy  of  a  generation  of  vipera  who  should  slay 
and  crucify  His  messengers.  The  Donatiste  got  rid  of  a 
counter  argument  against  themselves,  based  on  the  wild 
treatment  of  Catholics  by  the  Circumcelliones,  by  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  anything  wrong  which  these 
disturbers  might  have  done. 

It  should  he  recognised  that  a  genuine  concern  about 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  a  desire  to  do  right  to  that  | 
interest,  was  an  element  in  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which 
this  movement  originated.  The  appeal  to  this  sentiment 
was  the  strength  of  Donatism.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
way  of  conceiving  the  matter — the  standard  of  judgment 
about  it  which  they  set  up^waa  of  a  very  external  kind. 
And  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  in  defending  a  party 
position  inconsiderately  taken  up,  drove  them  more  and  more 
into  disreputable  sophistriea.  For  they  themselvee  could 
not  live  out  their  own  theories.  They  could  not  make 
out  the  nullity  of  Catholic  Christianity,  except  by  arguments 
which  could  be  retorted  with  fatal  effect  on  their  own." 
of  the  evil  ofein,  snd  t1ie  same  proclivitj  was  maQifeat:  in  their  whole  admin- 
igtrstton  of  church  afTaira.  This,  of  course,  wu  a  matter  of  itnpreBiioD,  or  of 
altegation,  and  the  DoDatiata  vere  not  libcly  to  be  impartial  judgea  Id  regard 
to  it.  Bat  fcoTO  Atigustine'a  nay  of  meeting  tlia  allegation  one  acquire*  the 
impresaion  that  In  thu  Catliolia  Church  ooiii|iiirative  laxity  did  prevkil,  and 
liod  lobe  juttifirf  or  npnloglBed  for. 

'  The  Donatist  movemcat  required  far  its  defence  this  postntate,  Uut  the 
furKireni'as  of  tine  and  the  aanulifying  powirr  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit  are  present 
and  pre»aleut  throughout  the  Church,  throughout  its  ministry,  and  through, 
oot  its  iiicmbenthip,  wherever  they  are  not  banished  by  those  positive  and 
gross  transgressions  for  whioh  the  Chnrcli  inllicta  discipline  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  those  transgresilonB  occur,  this  spiritual  vitality  departs  from  the 
tranagreasors  and,  as  the  Donatists  added,  from  all  who  symbolise  with  them. 
Some  iooh  external  way  of  conceiving  the  boundary-line  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  was  probably  vei;  common  throughoat  the  Chnrch,  amoug 
Catholics  OB  among  Donatists.  The  Donntists  made  this  conception  the  basis 
of  their  churcb  rdlowabip.  But  could  they  bo  sure  that  bidden  rin  was  not 
vitiating  it  also  I  If  they  were  to  defend  their  own  fellowship,  then  tli<!.v 
oonld  not  help  weakening  their  own  principle  by  silently  assuming  that,  Mine- 
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During  ttie  revolt  of  Gildo,  who  maintained  himself  as 
ruler  of  the  Africiin  province  (a.d.  392—398),  the  Donatiete 
were  aheltered  from  the  piessm'e  of  the  imperial  laws.'  But 
after  the  restoration  of  Homan  authority  the  situation  grew 
worse :  the  Circiimcellionea  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  mea- 
sures against  Donattsm  on  the  other,  became  more  active, 
I  and  eventually,  from  about  A.D.  412,  the  sect  may  be  re- 
I  garded  as  legally  Buppressed, — that  is,  they  could  no  longer 
sustain  a  public  existence, — but  Duuatism  survived  in  a  dis- 
l  organised  condition  to  a  much  Inter  date,* 
r  Far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Donitist  dispute 
I  IB  the  part  which  Augustine  took  in  it.  In  luo  earlier  days, 
80  far  as  appears,  it  did  not  at  all  interest  hiin,  although 
Tagaste,  his  birthplace,  had  been  a  Donatist  town,  and 
became  Catholic  only  a  few  years  before  Augustine's  birth. 
But  when  he  became  an  African  ecclesiastic,  he  found 
Donatism  a  force  to  be  carefully  encountered.  When  he 
came  to  Hippo,  the  clear  majority  of  the  Christians  there 
were  Donatists ;  and  at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  no  Donatist 
would  have  baked  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  Catholic.  He  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  three  or  four  years 
after  his  ordination  as  presbyter  (which  was  in  A.D.  392), 
and  he  prosecuted  the  discussion  in  various  forms  until  the 
predominance  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Africa  rendered 
further  effort  unnecessary. 

Augustine's  was  a   mind  perfectly  disposed  to  engage 

how  or  oth^r,  tLo  futnl  transgrpEBions  idbj  be  committed  bj  njinistera  of  ttio 
Cliarcli  and  ;et  do  not  hindor  the  comniunicitioD  of  her  life,  unless  Hitj 
become  LD  Bome  measure  luanifest-  llut  this  modilication  of  their  theory 
would  hare  weakened  the  attai'k  on  the  Catholic  fellawshiii.  Therefore  it  had 
to  be  withdrawn  or  veiled. 

'  Daring  this  time  there  may  have  been  aome  oppression  of  indiridua] 
Oatholiua,  and  insufficient  proteetion  a^iiist  tbe  Circumcelliones,  but  Irom 
the  ansiFer  of  Auguatine  to  the  first  book  of  PetilianuG  it  does  not  ■p]>ear  that 
the  Cntholica  had  to  complain  ot  Tnimb  persecution.  Near  the  end  of  Gitdo's 
usurpation  one  Enes,  from  Augustine's  conferenoe  with  Portuons  of  Tuboisioa 
(307),  that  apprebeoaioD  of  {lerseciition  from  tbe  Catholic  side  existed  among 
the  DonatistB.  And  a  few  years  afttr,  about  403,  symptoms  of  ii 
u  between  the  parties  are  risiljle, 

*Tillemont,  Mim.,  vol.  vL,  last  -cbapter. 
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with  predileetinn  in  bucIi  a  coDtroveiey,  and  the  poaition  he 
was  to  take  up  had  loug  been  cluar  to  him.  His  theory  of 
the  Church,  and  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  practice  iu  con- 
nection with  it,  are  of  course  the  main  points.  In  addition, 
he  made  large  and  successful  use  of  the  redudio  ad 
iihsiirduin.  For  the  Donatists  had  laid  hold  of  good  strong 
principles,  Bufiicient,  if  admitted,  to  make  havoc  of  the 
Catholic  positions ;  but  these  Augustine  retorted  upon 
themselves  with  fatal  effect.' 

Of  more  permanent  interest  are  the  principles  whicli  [ 
formed  his  theory  of  the  Church.  I 

Tlie  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  was  generally  held,  I 
and  Augustine  held  it.  That  necessity  was  qualified  by 
some  exceptions,  but  was  imperative  in  general.  That  men, 
not  yet  baptized,  who  suffered  death  as  martyrs,  were  in 
effect  christened  in  their  own  blood  was  everywhere  beheved, 
and  Augustine  believud  it.  He  went  further,  and  admitted 
that  lack  of  bajitiam  would  not  be  imputed  to  those  who 
seriously  designed  to  be  baptized,  but  who,  through  no  fault 

*  See  tlie  Ixioks  contr.  Litt.  PtliUvai,  or  almost  any  of  tlie  Donati.it 
writings: — e.g.  "  Thtre  have  beeu  Iradiiora  anioog  youraejifefl, — how  is  tlie 
world  to  be  sure  that  jou  have  expcUeil  all  of  theni,  rtn)'  more  tliau  that  we 
have  expel  Iftd  all  ours  I"  "There  arasome  aniongyou,  as  among  us,  whohavB 
received  baptism,  being  secretly  inipeniteat  and  Imn);  in  Bin,— why  do  jou  not 
rebnptize  tlieni  when  the  case  is  discovered  t "  "  There  are  some  of  yon  who, 
after  heitig  Iwpliiieil,  have  gone  from  jour  oommunion  into  other  sects  which 
JOU  reckon  impure.  You  say  that  by  that  step  those  persons  lost  all  that 
their  baptism  bestowed  upon  tlieni,— why  do  you  not  baptiw  them  over  sgain 
when  they  cume  back  to  jou  i"  "Some  time  ago  a  party  of  your  people 
separated  from  you  under  MiDLiminianus  ;  yon  said  they  were  suhismaties  ; 
yon  said  they  were  Hcj«rated  from  Christ  and  tram  the  Spirit ;  in  that  etnte 
they  baptized  many  eateehunietis ;  by  and  by  they  came  hack  to  you  id  a 
body,— why  did  yon  not  roljaptize  those  cunveila  of  tlicirg,  whom,  when  ihey 
baptiied  them,  to  use  your  own  langiiage,  '  thc-ir  owD  impure  coiixcicui^s 
disabled  them  from  realty  purifying'!"  "  Thm  are  among  you,  as  among 
ui,  for  neither  party  can  help  it,  bishops  aud  presbyters  whose  lives  tre  fair 
enough  to  man's  view,  but  who  in  Goit's  sight  are  ungodly  men.  What 
beuomes  of  those  who  in  your  communion  are  baptized  by  such  moni  Are 
they  after  all  unbaptized?"  Points  like  these  are  pressed  with  unwearied 
pertinacity,  and  in  every  shape  rhetorical  skill  could  suggest.  (Jn  the  whole, 
Augustine  Irtats  hie  Donatist  ojiponents  with  a  liiir  measure  of  courtesy  i  but 
now  and  then  his  contempt  for  their  dialectical  weakness  breaks  through  in  a 
sentence  or  two  of  satirical  banter,  t,g.  c.  £,M.  Pctiliani,  i.  c  v. 


of  tlioir  own,  died  before  the  adininistration.'  But  he  would 
uot  liave  ndmiltcd  aa  exoeptiou,  eg.  iu  the  case  of  a  tnembir 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  persuaded  that  baptism  with  watei- 
ought  not  now  to  be  adniiniatered. 

BaptiBm,  then,  is  necessary  ;  yet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is 
not  inBeparably  joined  to  the  blessingB  which  it  holds  forth, 
i.t.  to  reiiiiBtiiun  and  regeneratioD.  "  Baptism  is  ons  thing, 
conversioQ  of  the  heart  ia  another:  inaii'^  salvation  is  made 
complete  through  the  two  together."*  A  man  may  be 
baptized,  and  yet  may  be  destitute  of  the  spiritual  blesBing, 
Since  this  is  so,  Augustine  finally  owns  it  to  be  difficult  to 
say  whai  the  intrinsic  effect  of  the  outward  administration  is,* 
It  must  be  something  very  important,  but  what  ?  Out  of  this 
"  what "  was  developed  the  doctrine  of  sacrament&l  ekaraeter. 

However,  whatever  it  does,  and  whatever  the  manner  of 
its  working,  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  no  degree  depends  on 
the  administrator.  If  in  substance  it  is  adminiBtered  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  institution,  then  it  is  Christ's  ordinance,  and 
whatever  is  done  by  it,  He  does  it.  The  administrator  may 
be  a  secretly  bad  man,  or  a  man  known  to  be  bad,  he  may 
be  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic.  The  validity  of  the  sacrament 
is  not  affected.  It  is  wr{)ng  to  seek  Christian  ordinances 
from  heretics,  but  even  in  their  hands  baptism  ia  Christ's 
baptism.  Much  more,  the  believer  within  the  Catholic 
Ohurcb  is  not  called  upon  to  burden  hia  ooDseienee  with 
questions  about  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  baptize r. 
"  Let  the  man's  whole  hope  be  in  Christ ;  for  it  is  written, 
Cui'sed  is  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man.  It  is  always 
Christ  that  justifies  the  ungodly ;  it  is  always  from  Christ 
that  faith  is  given ;  Christ  always  is  the  origin  of  the 
regenerate  man,  and  the  head  of  the  Church."  * 


I  ■von-Ed  in  the  writings  againnt  Danstiam.     tt  U  not 
with  tlie  position  about  unbaptised  infanta  maiDtunnl 

■ovtiay,  but  it  IB  poasilile  to  hold  both. 


'  Thia  poHiti 

obHoualy  consii 

in  the  Fvlagian 

»  De  Bayt.  iv,  o.  ijt,  •  Ibid.  iv.  o.  niil 

'  O,  Pet.  1.  0.  vi.     Aa  bnptiam  tbiis  adiuiDinterod,  even  jf  in  heresy,  is  still 

Chriat'*,  fo  Auguatine  boldly  asHtrta  it  ii  gtill  the  Chnrch'a.     Thia  meats 

C/jirlan's  srguineut  tliat  ouly  tba  Churoli  can  b«  tlie  true  uiotherof  Obristians. 

See  dt  Bapt.  i.  c.  it. 
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Baptism  adniiiiistered  in  the  heretical  sects  is  effectually 
and  really  baptism.  But  as  outwurd  baptism,  adminiatered 
iu  the  best  of  circumstancea,  is  not  always  accompanied  by  1 
the  Bpiritual  blessings,  so  in  these  circumstauces  it  never  ib. 
Baptism,  for  instance,  is  for  remission  of  sins;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  roan  baptized  in  a  heretical  Beet,  either  that 
remission  never  reaches  him,  or  if  it  comes,  it  immediately 
departs  again.  For  Augustine  held  the  uoity  of  the  external  | 
Church :  there  is  one  authentic  society,  to  be  in  communion 
with  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Outside  of  it  spiritual  1 
life  either  does  not  exist  or,  if  it  comes,  it  prusently  dies  again. 

The  Donatists  held  the  same  doctriue,  but  they 
grounded  it  and  they  applied  it  differently.  They  argued 
on  the  necessity  of  being  in  external  organic  union  with 
that  which  they  held  to  be  the  lining  society.  Hence  the 
interpo.sition,  in  ministration  of  baptism,  of  a  scandalous 
ecclesiastic  breaks  the  conductor  by  which  the  electric 
influence  should  pass,  and  the  man  remains  unbaptized  and 
dond.  Augustine's  thinking  was  on  other  lines:  the  out- 
ward condition,  baptism,  may  be  fulfilled  whenever  and 
however  administered.  Also  the  inward  conditions  may  be 
brought  to  pass  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whatever 
agency  brings  the  gospel  to  hear  upon  the  soul,  t.g.  in  a 
heretical  meeting.  Yet  there  is  one  external  society,  to  be 
in  communion  with  which  ia  essential  to  life  and  salvation. 
And  Augustine  sought  to  find  a  reason  for  this  necesBity, 
which  should  be  moral  and  not  mechanicjil,  It  had  already 
been  advanced  by  Cyprian;'  and  the  later  writer  worked  it 
skilfully  into  his  own  system.  He  who  forsakes  the  Church, 
or  who  fails  to  reunite  himself  with  the  Church,  breaks 
charity.  He  denies  the  very  centnil  giace.  He  takes  up  k 
position  of  pride,  ceneoriousness,  ill-will.  He  refuses  to 
hear  the  burden,  and  to  be  patient  with  the  offences  which, 
in  the  Church,  Christ  and  His  people  endure  together.  A 
man  may  be  truly  converted  outside  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
effect  of  that  conversion  will  be  to  bring  him  penitently 
hack  to  the  Church.  If  he  withstand  that  tendency,  he 
>  Dt  UttUtUt,  0.  B.  Ifi. 
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witliBtaiids  the  grace  tliftt  saves,  and  chouses  to  abide  in 
death.  "  When  it  is  said  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  only 
in  tho  Catholic  Clnirch,  I  BupiKise  our  ancestors  {i.e.  Cyprian 
and  his  fellow  liishops)  meant  that  we  should  understand 
thereby  what  the  Apostle  says, — '  because  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  ttie  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
to  ua.'  This  very  love  ia  that  which  is  wanting  in  all  who 
are  cut  off  from  the  communiou  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
fur  want  of  it,  though  they  '  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  anpela  ...  it  proSteth  them  nolliing.'  This  is  the 
charity  which  eoveretb  the  nuiltitiide  of  sins.  And  it  is  the 
especial  gift  of  the  Catholic  unity  and  peace."'  Obviously 
the  asBumption  here  made  ia  both  presumptuous  and  pre- 
carious. It  ia  that  outward  separation  uecessarily  and 
I  always  implies  an  inward  revolt  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
I  an  uncharitable  renunciation  of  what  is  due  to  the  hrethrea. 
I  That  is  a  fatally  wide  assumption,  and  in  trying  to  make  it 
good  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  and  all  who  follow  them,  have 
been  obliged  themsdves  to  sin  agitinst  charity  and  juatice. 

But  the  principle  which  Augustine  wields  with  the 
greatest  energy  of  all  in  this  department,  is  that  of  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the 
godly  and  the  ungodly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  No 
Christian,  perhaps,  had  ever  denied  that  distinction ;  and  no 
party  claiming  the  position  and  privileges  of  the  Church 
oould  pretend  that  there  were  no  ungodly  persons  among 
themselves,  however  much  they  might  be  disposed  to  de- 
nounce the  impurity  of  other  communions.  But  Augustine 
far  more  intensely  apprehended  the  significance  of  that 
great  unseen  perpetual  cleft  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  she 
is  embodied  in  tlie  earth.  And  he  connected  his  recognition 
of  it  with  a  far  more  vivid  conception,  of  the  essential 
contrast — of  what,  to  the  Lord's  eye,  makes  the  differ- 
ence— between  the  godly  man  and  the  imgodly.  We 
have  seen  him  contending  that  whatever  is  conferred  by 
mere  authentic  administration  of  sacraments,  may  be  con- 
ferred and  may  be  received  by  those  who  are  strangers  In 
»  DeSapt.  iii  0.  iTi 
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the  spiritual  blessings  for  the  sake  of  which  sacramcntB 
were  instituted.'  But  he  carries  out  this  argument  by 
muintaining  that  persons  so  situated  are  all  of  them  foreign 
to  Christ's  Church,  aliens  and  strangers,  as  truly  as  are  the 
heretics  and  the  schiainatics  themselves.  They  may  be  in 
unchallenged  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
may  be  preabytefs  or  bishops,  they  may  be  in  high  repute 
for  piety  with  men ;  but  in  truth  they  are  not  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  that  shall  be  made  plain  in  due  time.  \ 
No  part  of  Augustine's  argiinient  is  enforced  with  such  \ 
energy  as  this.  Cyprian,  maintaining  the  nullity  of  heretical 
baptism,  had  argued  that  heretics  are  enemies  and  anti- 
christs. Therefore  their  pretended  ordinances  are  null, 
and  their  disciples,  when  they  return  to  the  Catholic  unity, 
should  be  baptized  with  the  one  baptism,  that  they  may  bo 
made  friends  and  Christiana.  "  The  very  same,"  rejoins 
Augustine,  "  may  be  said  of  all  unrighteous  men  who  are 
in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  only 
really  come  to  the  Church  who  pass  to  Christ  from  the 
party  of  the  devil,  who  build  on  the  rock,  who  are  incor- 
porated with  the  dove,  who  are  placed  in  safety  in  the 
garden  enclosed  and  fountain  sealed;  but  none  are  found 
there  who  live  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  whatever 
they  may  seem  to  be."*  "IlerBtiea  and  schismatics  are  only 
more  openly,  not  more  really,  outside  of  the  Churcli  which 
is  glorious,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing."' 
Cyprian  had  said  that  heretics  might  baptize,  if  they  could 
be  shown  to  be  "  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  appointed  in 
the  Church."  "  But  neither,"  says  Augustine,  "  are  they 
devoted  to  the  Church  who  seem  to  be  within,  yet  live 
contrary  to  Christ,  acting  against  His  commandments :  they 
do  not  in  any  way  belong  to  that  Church  which  He  ao 
purifies  by  the  washing  of  water  as  to  present  it  to  Himself 
a  glorious  Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle.  Now,  if  so,  they 
are  not  in  the  Church  of  which  it  is  said.  My  dove  is  but 
she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother."  * 
'  See  »\tc  e.  I'el.  ii.  Piji.  104  flu.  »  De  B.ipl.  vii.  o.  sli. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  admit  this,  every  sect  meanwhile 
trying  to  miniruisa  its  own  concern  in  it;  it  is  another 
thing  to  give  effect  to  it  io  the  vigorous  manner  of  Angus- 
tine.  It  tended  to  dbpel  the  fatal  confusion  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  in  Christianity ;  all  the  more  be- 
cauBfl  Augustine  pointed  out  so  vigorously  the  vital  peculi- 
arities of  Christian  life  aa  distinguished  from  all  mere 
methodism  of  Christian  living.  A  tendency  was  widely 
prevalent  to  cherish  large  and  vague  assumptions  as  to  the 
Ohrifltian  benefit  that  might  be  conceived  to  arise  in  virtue 
of  being  in  the  authentic  Church,  even  to  careless  people,  if 
they  were  not  chargeable  with  gross  offences.  And  Augus- 
tine, of  course,  held  that  to  be  even  outwardly  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Catholic  Chm'ch  was  a  privilege  as  well  as  s 
duty.  "The  tares  that  are  within  maybe  converted  into 
wheat  more  easily  than  the  tares  that  are  without."  Nay, 
there  are  sentences^  in  which  he  seems  to  admit  the  idea 
of  salvation,  io  the  Church,  for  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
not  quite  in  inward  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  but  who  have 
their  faces  turned  that  way.  In  general,  however,  the 
vigorous  wielding  of  the  great  distinction  now  in  view 
unquestionably  was  fitted  to  press  home  the  conviction 
that  nothing  will  avail  us,  unless  there  be  present  that 
regeneration  which  he  describes  as  "  being  renovated  from 
the  eormption  of  the  old  man."  * 

One  way  in  which  Augustine  identified  that  one  Catholic 
communion  which  in  his  view  contains,  embodies,  and  repre- 
sents the  true  Church,  though  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  is 
to  point  to  the  extent  of  the  Ca'tholic  Church  as  spreading 
over  the  whole  world.  This  is  a  great  point  against  the 
Donatists.  He  pleads,  in  connection  with  it,  all  the  promises 
which  declare  that  the  world  shall  be  Christ's,  that  the 
kingdom  shall  be  visible,  aa  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  the  like. 
Fetilian,  speaking  of  Catholic  persecution,  says,  "  You  cry 
Peace,  Peace,  but  where  is  your  peace  ? "  Augustine  replies, 
"  If  you  ask  where  peace  ia  to  be  found,  open  your  eyea  to 
see  the  city  which  cannot  he  hidden,  because  it  is  built  on  a 
D*  Baipl.  i.  IS,  m.  IS.  *  Ibid.  L  a.  li 
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hill,  and  the  mountain  which  grows  out  oE  a  small  stone  and 
fills  the  whole  earth.  But  when  the  same  question  ia  asked  of 
you,  what  will  you  say  ?  Will  you  show  the  party  of  Donatus, 
unknown  to  the  countless  nations  to  whom  Christ  is  known  ? 
That,  surely,  is  not  the  city  whicli  cannot  be  hid ;  and  whence 
is  this  but  because  it  ia  not  founded  on  the  mountain?"^ 

The  treatment  of  the  Donatists  varied  with  the  im- 
pulses and  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  On  the  other 
Bide,  the  Donatists,  while  they  complained  bitterly  of  per- 
secution, seem  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  welcome  the 
aid  of  State  force  when  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
seemed  to  o])en;  and  if  the  Catholics  may  be  beheved,  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones,  although  the  more  quiet  and  settled  Donatiste 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  those  proceedings.  Augustine, 
indeed,  declares  that  the  Catholics  would  not  have  found  it 
possible  to  live  in  tlie  country  distriota  if  the  Donatists  in 
the  towns  bad  not  been  treated  as  hostages  for  their  security. 

At  length,  about  A.D.  410,  edicts  were  issued  by  Hono- 
rius,  authorising  the  suppression  of  the  sect  by  force,  and 
from  that  time  measures  for  the  purpose  were  systematically 
followed  out  Augustbe  had  originally  been  against  this 
course.  He  had  maintained  that  pains  and  penalties  ought 
not  to  be  apphed  in  order  to  bring  dissidents  to  tlie  Church. 
He  had  claimed  only  that  insult  and  outride,  inllicted  on 
Catholics  by  Donatists,  should  he  put  down ;  and  this  he 
supposed  coiJd  be  effected  by  fining  prominent  Donatiata 
whenever  injury  was  done  to  Catholics.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  under  other  advice,  adopted  the  mora 
stringent   course.      And    Augustine,   observing    that    these 

'  C.  Ytt.  iL  xiii.  This  wna  cogent  rcanoning  wbea,  by  tha  oonilitioDB  of 
argument,  accepted  ou  both  sides,  ona  or  other,  Donatkts  or  Calholios,  maat 
be,  and  ba  eioluaively,  Christ'ii  only  Church  ou  earth,— not  to  speak  of  tba 
procariuUB  grouada  on  which  the  Dountists  uachurohed  the  Christtaos  of  tha 
whole  ivoild.  But  one  does  not  reel  sure  that  AaguBtlne  himself  would  hare 
OMd  Ihe  argument  so  coufidentl;  bad  the  case  bet'U  that  of  a  part  of  Christen- 
dom, which,  without  unchurching  the  rest,  eaw  lit  to  take  a  diverging  *iew  of 
soma  point  of  doctrine  or  practioe,  even  if  the  tHect  were  that  m 
■Depended  on  both  sides. 
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measui'es  Beeraed  to  be  successful,— for  Jie  tells  iis  that  great 
numbers  of  Oouatists  came  over,  and  that  they  often  con- 
fessed they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  old  connection, 
though  they  would  hiLnily  have  quitted  it  of  their  own 
accord, — became  the  advocate  of  perseculion.^  In  support 
of  it  he  quoted  tlie  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  ministry  due 
from  kings  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  he  elevated  into  a 
mournful  historical  signiBcance  the  text,  "  Compel  them  to 
come  in."  He  thus  became,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
supporter  of  a  principle  that  is  really  diabolical ;  and  he  gave 
it  an  authority  for  the  after  age  which  the  Keformation 
itself  did  not  bring  into  question.  It  was  the  more  easy  for 
him  to  be  misled,  because  in  certain  circumstancea  persecu- 
tion works  with  great  success  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  the 
case  of  the  Donatists  is  an  illustration.  When  men  have 
driven  their  own  principle  to  extravagiince, — when  they  have 
wearied  themselves  with  the  monotony  of  their  unreasonable- 
ness, and  when  they  have  begun  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
counter  principles  more  profoundly  conceived  and  more  skil- 
fully applied, — then  sharp  and  resolute  persecution  some- 
times precipitates  a  crisis,  and  people  prove  not  unwilling  to 
be  driven  into  the  new  fold,  though  they  would  be  slow  to 
move  spontaneously.  It  appeared  to  be  so  here,  and  yet  it 
is  questionable  how  far  it  really  was  so.  Enough  of  pathetic 
indignation  and  dospair  appeared  among  the  Donatists  to 
have  suggested  a  doubt  concerning  the  measures  which  led 
to  these  results.  They  did  not  suggest  such  doubt  to 
Augustine,  who  was  capable  of  a  certain  hardness  when  hie 
religious  logic  had  sanctioned  a  line  tor  him  to  walk  in.  But 
the  storm  which  burst  on  Africa  as  his  life  was  closing  was 
not  improbably  a  result  in  some  degree,  and  so  a  punishment, 
of  that  mistaken  policy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
progress  of  the  Vanditls  was  facilitated  by  a  spirit  of  sedition 
against  Roman  rule  which  was  abroad  in  Africa,  And  into 
this  there  entered  doubtless,  as  an  element,  the  hatred  and 
revenge   of   the   trampled   and   humiliated  Donatists.' 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  all  eventa 
Augustine  Wiia  not  slack  in  employing  more  legitimate  means 
ot  persuasion.  Preaching,  writing,  private  conference,  public 
debate — he  was  eager  for  them  all,  and  into  all  he  threw 
hie  heart  and  hie  geniuB  as  well  as  his  debuting  power.  He 
had  long  been  using  these  means  ere  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  co-operation  of  persecutioii  was  a  desirable 
agency  in  addition. 

This  legitimate  zeal,  besides  exhausting  itself  in  various 
forms  of  prose,  overflowed  into  verse.  Angustine  as  a  rhe- 
torician had  practised  classic  versification  and  set  many  a 
theme  for  such  verse  to  pupils;  but  that  style  would  not 
have  suited  the  Africans.  Something  more  fitted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  and  of  the  Latin  language  seemed  to 
be  required,  and  the  cadence  and  swing  of  the  verses 
written  by  Augustine  on  this  subject  were  no  doubt  suggested 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  demands  of  the  popiilar  ear. 
They  maybe  regarded,  therefore, as  illustrating  the  conditions 
under  which,  as  the  lower  empire  was  merged  in  barbarian 
kingdoms,  the  classic  metres  gave  way,  for  religious  purposes, 
to  styles  of  verse  governed  by  quite  different  lawa^ 

■Sording  an  ex|i1iiii&tion  of,  and  bo  an  apology  for,  the  coarse  taken  by 
Jlnguijtine.  This  wU)  not  do.  Certain];  tha  couduut  of  tlia  CircumcetlianeH 
called  for  oounter  measures  ;  and,  no  doubt,  AuguBting,  in  arguing  with  the 
Donatihta  and  dealing  vith  their  comjilaints  of  pe  secution,  casta  up  lo  them 
the  violcnoe  of  the  Circamcetliones  aa  a  guid  pro  qvo.  liut  Aaguttiae  dis- 
tiiigiiiihed  pfirfectlj  between  merely  luppresaing  tlia  CircumcellioneB  and 
oppreaeing  the  DonatUts  generally.  Ho  knew  very  well,  aUo,  that  multitudes 
or  Donatisis  were  in  no  nenee  Circu  in  eel  Hones.  He  advisedly  argttes  the  oase 
tin  grounds  which  would  cijiiiilly  npply  if  no  Catliolio  liail  ever  been  asaailvd. 
He  arrived  it  this  view,  ajiproved  of  it  in  practice,  and  defended  it  in  dobuta. 
Undoubledl;  tlie  complex  tm^  did  preseDt,  on  the  DoDStist  side,  bo  much  of 
violence  and  unresaunahleness  as  to  afford  a  palliation.  But  supposing  the 
ease  to  hare  been  otherwise,  I  douht  whether  Aogustiue,  arriving  at  hia 
conclusion  by  the  line  of  srgitmeiit  he  describos,  would  have  Hiuched  merely 
because  the  heretics  were  inotreneivo. 

'0pp.  vol.  i«.,  Psalmvt  contra  partem  Donaii.  None  of  the  later  Chriatiin 
hymns  were  modelled  on  these  rough  verses  of  Augustine  ;  but  the  latter 
resemble  the  fomier  in  so  far  as  feet  dependent  on  qiiautity  are  superseded  by 

ires.      In  fact  the  swing  of  AuguBtiue'a  Terse  retniada  one  of 

n  8ii)[on  rhymes. 


CHAPTER    XXV 
Ecclesiastical  pBKSONAGKa  or  Foukth  Century 


1.  EusEBius  was  biahop  of  CEEsarea  from  AJX  S13  to  340. 
He  may  have  beeu  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  bom 
probably  about  A.D.  260.  He  became  celebrated  as  the 
most  learned  ChristiaD  of  his  time,  and  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive writer.  He  is  the  father  of  Church  liistory,  and  has 
preserved  noticea  of  facta,  books,  and  personages  which,  but 
for  his  labours,  must  have  remained  in  darkness.  But  he 
laboured  in  many  fields.  Biahop  Lightfoot  (in  the  Did. 
Ckriat.  Biog.  ii.  p.  319)  has  furnished  a  minute  discusaion  of 
hia  work  under  the  lieads.  Historical,  Apologetic,  Critical  and 
Exegetical,  Doctrinal,  Orations, Letters:  numbering  forty-one 
distinct  articles.  Csesarea  had  become  the  seat  of  a  notable 
library;  so  had  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  far  off;  and  both 
furnished  Eusebiua  with  copious  opportunity  for  study. 
CiKsarea  had  also  been  the  home  of  Origen  in  hia  later 
years;  and  Eusebius  was  associated  with  PampbUua,  the 
scholar  and  champion  of  Origen,  in  defending  the  reputation 
of  that  great  master. 

Eusebiua  signed  the  Nicene  Ci'eed  iia  finally  adjusted, 
but  not  without  some  dilHculty.  He  ccitainly  was  in  friendly 
relations  with  leading  Arians,  and  would  have  sjared  them 
the  pressure  of  the  Niceue  clauses.  As  to  his  own  belief, 
he  Btood  nearest  to  those  semi-Arians  who  deprecated  the 
Nicene  phraseology,  but  could  not  be  convicted  of  Arianiam. 
He  inherited  tlie  subordinationiam  of  Origen,  and  regarded 
a  leaning  in  this  direction  as  the  necessary  safeguard  against 
Sabellianism.  The  phrases  in  the  creed  which  created  diffi- 
culty for  him  were  Voovo'to;  and  e«  t^«  ovtrlat  lov  ■jrajpit. 
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Ligiitfoot  properly  points  to  the  personal  respect  with  which 
he  Beems  to  have  heen  regarded  hy  his  contemyioraries.  His 
most  important  works  were,  perhaps,  bis  EcclesiaHtical  His- 
tory in  ten  books ;  his  life  of  Constantine  in  five ;  his  Chronica 
(Chronology  of  General  History);  his  Mai  tyre  of  Palestine 
(in  two  recensions,  both  from  his  own  hand) ;  liis  Prcpparatio 
and  Demonstratio  Evamjelica;  his  works  against  Marcellns 
of  Ancyra;  and  his  Topim,  or  names  of  Places  in  Scrijiture. 
Probably  half  of  what  he  is  known  to  have  written  has 
perished. 

Euscbius  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of  his 
time,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  persoDally 
attractive  and  benignant.  He  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  whom  he  in  turn  all  but  worshipped. 
But  while  he  occupies  a  place  among  the  foremost  in 
ecclesiastical  literature,  he  does  not  rank  so  high  in  mental 
power  or  force.  It  has  been  remarked  that  while  bis  con- 
ception of  what  his  greater  works  ought  to  be  is  sometimes 
grand  and  striking,  the  execution  falls  short.  Moreover,  his 
Greek  style  has  something  harsh  and  artificial  about  it  His 
fidelity  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  has  been  eucce-ssfully 
defended.  As  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  on  which 
he  proceeded,  see  the  History  of  Kcdesiastical  History,  by 
F,  C.  Baur.^  He  was  writing  with  unfailing  vigour  down 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Among  bishops  of  the  same  name  (and  they  were  many) 
EuaebiuB  of  Csesarea  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Eusebius  of  Nicodemia,  the  ecclesiastical  leader  of  the 
Arians  during  the  first  half  of  the  controversy  (died  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  342).  Bishops  of  the  same  name  at 
the  Cappadocian  CiEsarea,  at  Samosata,  and  at  Sebaste  occur 
a  little  later. 

2.  Athanasins  was  born  probably  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  already  a  deacon  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nic£ea  (a.d.  325),  the  trusted  attendant  and 
the  adviBer  of  his  bishop  (Alexander).  In  tliree  years  after 
(A.D,  328),  in  spite  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Arians,  which 
'  Epochm,  Tiib.  185S. 
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he  had  alreadj-  earned,  he  wa6  elevated  to  the  epiacopal 
chair  of  Alexandria.  This,  in  the  extent  of  ita  immediate 
or  direct  juriadietion,  was  then  pertiapa  tfie  nioBt  arduous 
8ee  in  Christendom.  For  the  whole  ijoriod  during  which 
he  occupied  it,  Athanasius  had  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
Arian  controveray.  He  died  in  A.U.  373;  and  of  the 
forty-five  years  of  his  episcopate,  twenty  were  spent  in 
exile;  five  times  he  was  driven  from  his  fiock,  always 
returning  again  amid  entlmaiastic  welcomes. 

A  legend  of  hia  boyhood  (it  represented  him  as  having 
been  baptized  in  play  by  hia  companions,  and  that  the 
bishop  held  it  Talid);  two  or  three  atoriea  of  his  atti- 
tude in  the  various  trying  conjunctui'es  of  his  long  life, — 
all  significant  of  courage  and  resource ;  a  note  of  hia  ap- 
pearance— he  was  email  of  atature,  but  his  countenance 
was  dignified  and  impressive  ;^these  are  nearly  all  the 
minor  personal  details  that  have  been  preserved.  The  rest 
must  be  gathered  from  the  survey  of  hia  work.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  came  early  under  the  influences  connected 
with  church  life,  and  that  he  developed  promptly  the 
aptitudes  which  it  requires.  Ris  capacity  for  theological 
thought  found  its  earliest  exercise  on  the  place  and 
function  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ  the  Saviour  in  relation  to 
God  and  man ;  ^  that  was  the  source  of  his  teaching  on  the 
question  which  occupied  his  life.  In  defenduig  his  position 
he  gave  abundant  evidence  of  iutelleetual  resource  and 
skill.  But  the  grasp  with  which  he  held  it  through  all 
turns  of  debate,  and  the  mastery  with  which  resistance  and 
concession  alike  were  brought  into  play  in  sustaining  it, 
reveal  character  and  will  even  more  than  intellect.  Athan- 
asius possessed  the  eye  for  men  and  for  affairs,  and  the 
purpose  to  make  all  his  resources  tell  for  the  cause  he 
served,  which  are  the  main  elements  of  statesmanship; — in 
his  case  statesmanship  sustained  by  faith,  and  thei'efore 
never  owning  or  accepting  defeat. 

He  was  not  understood    to  possess,  like  Origen,  the 
learning  due  to  enormous  reading;  the  circumetanoeB  of  1 
>  De  Iiicarnatione  (writt«ii  berora  the  ArUu  ooiitrorei^). 
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life  forbade  it  Nor  was  he  a  religious  geniiia  like  Augua- 
tina  His  knowledge  ami  his  nmge  of  religious  insight  and 
sympathy  were,  no  doubt,  adequate  to  the  representation  of 
a  great  cauBe,  and  have  conimaiided  the  respect  of  tbeolo- 
giaiie  down  to  our  time.  But  Atbanasius  was  moat  of  all 
a  commanding  personality:  one  who  impressed,  controlled, 
and  mustered  men;  one  whom  his  followers  enthusiaBtically 
trusted,  and  whom  his  enemies  feared  and  hated. 

Something  may  be  learned  from  the  aecusatione  with 
which  his  opponents  aBsailed  hini.  What  they  chiefly 
imputed  to  bini  was  ambition,  self-assertion  amounting 
to  treason,  violent  treatment  of  his  enemies  or  of  those 
whom  he  choao  to  regard  as  ollenders.  The  impression 
we  receive  is  of  a  character  decisive,  severe,  resolute, — 
which  would  not  trifle  with  church  power  or  church  re- 
sponsibilities. In  that  age  of  many  inconsifiteneies  he  very 
likely  stretched  his  power  in  order  to  suppress  current  abuses ; 
and  he  was  not  gentle  to  schismatics  like  the  Meletians, 
who  perplexed  the  situation  and  added  to  its  difficulties,' 

He  did  not  quite  live  to  see  the  result  which  was  to 
reward  his  efforts  and  sacrifices ;  but  he  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  that  memorable  close.  And  he  left  behind  him  an 
impression  of  consistent  greatness  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church. 

The  superuaturalness  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  Christian  faith,  so  also  claimed  to  be  embodied 
in  forms  of  Christian  devotion  and  att;iinmeut.  Athanasius 
was  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  this  feeling,  and  with  the 
practices  which  it  dictated.  He  was  himself  an  ascetic ;  be 
enthusiastically  sustained  the  claims  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  his  influence  did  much  to  recommend  it  in  the  West. 
The  monks  of  Egypt  were  his  friends  and  allies.  Among 
tbem  he  found  refuge  when  cities  were  no  longer  safe  for 
him,  and  he  could  count  securely  on  their  support.  Hia 
writings   commemorate    this   alliance.*      But   the   most  re- 

'  Compare  !iia  outburBt  aguiust  the  Elmperor  Cocstantint  In  the  SittoriA 
Arian.  tut  ifonacXos, 

'  SitC.  ArianoTvm  ad  Monachat. 
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markable  inonument  of  AthanaBiua'  Bympftthy  for  asceticism 
is  hia  life  of  St.  Aiithony.  Tho  authorehip  has  been 
questioned,  naturally  enough;  for  the  world  of  dialderie 
and  wonder  to  which  it  iutroduces  the  reader  seems  in- 
oompatible  with  the  greatness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Father 
of  Orthodoxy.  But  the  evidence  is  not  to  be  got  over. 
And  this  must  be  said  further :  if  the  reader  can  assume 
for  the  mouiL'ut  that  the  strange  stories  were  realities  for 
Athanasius  and  for  Anthony,  then  he  will  be  touched  by 
the  gleaiDB  of  good  sense,  of  right  feeling,  of  Christian 
humanity  and  kindness  which  come  out,  sometimes  in  the 
strangest  associations. 

The  most  important  works  of  Athanasius  arc  bis  tracts 
de  IneamalioTie,  Epistola  de  Nivcenis  Deiretis,  Historia 
Arianorum  ad  Monackos,  Oralwnes  advcrsus  Arianos,  and 
Epistola  de  St/nodia.  The  life  of  Anthony  has  been  men- 
tioned akeady. 

3.  Three  notable  persons  group  themselves  for  the 
purposes  of  Church  history  as  the  three  Cappadociati& 
Basil  (A.II.  329-379)  and  Gregory  of  Nyasa  {a.d.  336-395) 
were  brothers;  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (a.d.  326t-390)  was 
the  comrade  of  Basil  duriaig  a  prolonged  student-life,  and 
was  hia  faithful  friend  in  after  years.  All  were  distinguished 
defenders  of  the  Church's  faith  by  tongue  and  pen;  while 
Basil  attained  additional  eminence  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzeu  ae  an  orator  and  poet 

The  grandmother  of  Basil  was  Macrina,  a  devout  lady 
of  Neo-Cffisarea.  With  her  husband  she  suifered  during  the 
later  persecutions,  living  for  years  in  poverty  and  conceal- 
ment. But  the  family  poasessed  extensive  landed  property, 
which  they  resumed  when  the  persecution  passed  away. 
Their  son  Basil,  who  studied  law,  married  Emmelia  (whose 
father  had  suffered  in  the  persecution),  and  had  ten  children, 
of  whom  Macrina,  Basil  of  Cicaarea,  Naucratiiis,  Gregory  of 
Nyasa,  and  Peter  (who  became  bishop  of  Sebaste)  are  known 
to  UB  by  name.  The  elder  sister,  Macrina,  seems  to  have 
been  the  good  genius  of  the  family.  She  was  led  eventually 
to  gather  around  her,  at  the  family  residence  of  Annesi,  a 
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company  of  devout  women  who  lived  a  regulated 
life;  and  here  she  died  in  A.D.  380.     Her  brother  Gregory 
of  Nyaea  was  present,  and  has  recorded  the  experience  of 
her  dying  hours. 

Basil,  who  stood  next  to  Macrina  in  the  family,  aimed 
at  intellectual  and  literary  eminence,  probahly  proposing  to 
follow  his  father,  who  had  combined  high  Christian  char- 
acter with  eminence  as  an  advocate  and  rhetorician.  Leav- 
ing Ciesarea  about  the  same  time  as  hia  older  friend, 
Gregory  N'azian2en,  Basil  set  out  for  Constantinople,  while 
Gregory  proceeded  by  Palestine  to  Alexandria.  They  met 
again  at  Athens,  where  Julian  (afterwards  the  Apostate) 
was  also  pursuing  his  education.  After  long  studies  under 
various  masters,  Basil  returned  to  Cappadocia  at  the  end 
of  A.D.  355.  He  came  back  elated  with  his  own  superiority 
as  a  man  of  exceptional  cultivation ;  his  reputation  in  foreign 
schools  reached  hie  native  land  before  him,  and  he  was 
provided  with  abundant  opportunities,  which  he  willingly 
embraced,  for  exhibiting  his  oratorical  and  other  attain- 
ments. It  was  Macrina  who  confronted  him  with  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  he,  what  deserved  to  be,  his 
aim  in  life ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  family  to 
which  he  had  returned  drove  the  qnestion  home.  The 
result  was  a  strong  recoil  from  (he  worldly  wisdom  he  had 
rated  so  high,  and  a  resolution  to  live  a  life  devoted  to  God. 
Probahly  about  this  time  Basil  was  baptized.  He  spent 
about  a  year  in  visiting  societies  of  rechises  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  etc.,  and  finally  chose  a  retreat  near  his  sister 
at  Annesi,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Iris. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  induced  to  join  hini  there,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  his  own  parents.  Basil  continued  in 
retirement  for  five  years,  lived  a  strenuously  ascetic  life, 
devoted  hia  property  to  ascetic  purposes,  promoted  the  forma- 
tion of  ccenobitic  societies  (as  distinguished  from  the  hernjit 
life)  throughout  Pontus  and  Cuppadocia,  and  planned  the  rule 
for  such  life,  with  its  industries,  its  devotions,  and  its  self- 
denial,  which  has  continued  to  be  fundamental  in  the  East.' 
Bm  mtU,  p.  2SS. 
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DiiiniuB,  bishop  of  CiiiSarea,  having  died  in  362,  Eusebiua, 
a  man  of  position  and  of  piety,  but  as  yet  an  unbaptized 
layman,  was  constrained  to  accept  consecmtion,  and  filled 
the  Bee  for  eight  years.  Basil  was  ordained  priest.  At  the 
death  of  Eusebiua  he  was  chosen  bishop,  after  a  hard 
contest.  Valens  was  by  this  time  on  the  throne,  and  the 
later  collisions  of  the  Arian  controverey  were  in  progreea. 
BasU  had  been  early  associated  with  some  of  those  who 
were  classed  under  the  vague  name  of  Semi-Arians.  His  own 
reflections  led  him  to  apprehend  the  truth  and  worth  of 
Nicene  doctrine,  and  his  influence  tended  to  detach  from 
their  party  the  more  orthodox  Semi-Arians,  and  to  defeat  the 
policy  of  those  who  were  less  so.  This  implied  for  him  an 
active  and  troubled  life.  He  became  bishop  in  370,  and 
died  in  379.  He  manifested  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  man 
of  aSaira  In  this  connection  he  expected  his  friends  to 
make  every  aacriBce  for  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
life,  and  some  of  them,  Gregory  of  Naziauzus,  for  example, 
judged  that  he  carried  that  principle  too  masterfully  through. 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  a  certain  bnrdness  and  im- 
patience of  temper  appears,  wliich  may  have  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  connection  with  his  commanding  qualities,  but 
which  must  also  have  addcil  to  bis  difficulties.  The 
works  of  Basil  which  are  moat  esteemed  are  the  biioks 
against  Eunomius  and  the  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit; 
fortunately,  also,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ot  his  letters 
have  been  preserved.  Among  others,  he  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Basil  of  Ancyra,  an  older  contemporary,  the 
leader  of  the  more  orthodox  Semi-Arians, 

Gregory  ot  Nyssa  (335-395)  was  considerably  younger. 
He  shared  in  the  gifts  and  also  in  the  culture  of  the  family, 
though  he  had  not,  like  Basil,  sought  education  Jn  foreign 
seats  of  learning.  Though  he  early  became  a  "  reader,"  he 
was  for  a  time  di8p()Bed  to  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  career 
for  that  of  a  rhetorician,  and  earnest  remonstrance b,  among 
others  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  were  needed  to  recall  him 
to  the  ecclesiastical  lite.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  he 
married ;  his  wife's  name  was  Tbeosebeia     His  elevBtion  to 
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the  episcopate  was  due  to  the  energetic  will  of  Basil,  who, 
as  metropolitan,  felt  the  need  of  support  from  orthodox 
bishops,  and  induced  Gregory  to  accept  the  obficnre  charge 
of  Nyssa,  ten  miles  from  Ctesarea  (A.D.  372),  as  unattraetive 
apparently  as  it  was  obscure.  Gregory  was  a  loyal  soldier 
in  the  war  a^inst  Arianism,  but  he  proved  himself  far  from 
being  a  good  tactician.  Yet  his  fine  [>ersonaI  character, 
and  hifl  ability  in  theological  discussions,  secured  him  « 
large  share  of  consideration.  He  witne^ed  the  death  of 
Macrina  in  380,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople 
in  381,  and  seems  to  have  lived  until  395.  His  most 
important  works  are  that  gainst  Eunoiuius,  the  Arian.  and 
the  Serine  CtUtehetieus  Magnut,  which  reveals  to  us  how  he 
prepared  catechumens  for  baptism.  He  has  also  left  on 
record  his  impression  of  the  dungers  and  disorders  which 
attended  the  pilgrimageH  to  the  holy  sites  in  Paleetine, 

The  father  of  Gr^ry  of  Nazianzus  (also  named  Gr^ory) 
was  bishop  of  Nazianzus  in  Soatb-West  Cappadocia.  He 
had  been  a  Hypeistarian,  but  was  brought  back  to  the 
Church  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  hifl  wife  Nonna.  A 
daughter,  Gr^oria,  and  a  son,  C3:«ariu8,  completed  the 
family.  Gr^ory  may  have  been  bora  ;125  or  326,  Ho 
was  educated  at  Casarea  (where  his  friendship  with  Basil 
probably  originated),  afterwards  at  C^eaarea  in  Palestine,  at 
Alexandria,  and  at  Athens,  where  he  again  met  Basil,  and 
the  friendship  between  tbem  became  more  warm  Utao  ever. 
Gregory  remained  at  Athens  after  Basil  had  departed  home- 
wards: he  himself  idanwd  to  Na^iaazns,  perhaps  in  356. 
Then  he  came  to  the  decision  to  coosecmte  his  life  to  God's 
service,  but  without  committing  himself  to  withdraw  wholly 
from  the  worid.  He  spent  some  Hme,  however,  with  BsaQ 
at  Pontus ;  bat  returned  to  Nazianzos  in  or  after  360. 

Here  occoired  an  tUaetratioa  (one  of  teTeral)  of  GregoiT'a 
shrinking  from  perauuent  tpfficial  responsibility.  His  father 
was  anxioas  to  secure  his  help,  and  availed  himself,  in  the 
spirit  of  those  daya,  of  some  opportonity  of  practicaJiy  000- 
straining  him  to  submit  to  onliuLtioa  as  a  priest.  FreKatl/ 
he  Bed,  but  soon  felt  it  his  duty  to  return. 
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From  the  time  when  Basil  left  Poatua  and  undertook 
respouaihle  ecclesiastical  activities  in  Cfesarea,  Gregory 
appears  as  the  friend  whose  counsel  and  practical  aid  are 
ever  at  Basil's  service.  Sometimes  he  felt  tliat  Basil's 
energetic  will  required  of  hia  friend  eacriSces  which  were 
inconsiderate  and  excessive, — as  in  his  committing  Gregory 
to  the  squalid  episcopate  of  Sasima,  which  he  soon  repudi- 
ated. But  their  friendship,  though  clouded  a  little,  con- 
tinued. His  father  died  in  374,  and  Grpgory  inherited  liis 
father's  estate  at  Arianzus  (which  he  devoted  mainly  to 
pious  purposes),  and  for  a  couple  of  years  took  chaise  of  the 
vacant  see.  For  three  years  more  he  lived  in  retirement  in 
leauria;  then  (after  the  death  of  Basil,  379)  he  felt  con- 
strained to  respond  to  an  appeal  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
flock  of  Nicene  Christiana  at  Constantinople.  He  nobly 
fulfilled  this  office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  encountered 
various  undeserved  troubles.  His  five  orations  on  Arianism 
{Orai.  xxvii.— xsxl)  are  a  permanent  monument  of  his  power 
and  eloquence  in  debate, 

4.  In  the  West  we  notice  specially  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

Hilary  of  Poictiers  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Hilary  of 
Aries,  who  belongs  to  the  next  century)  ia  remarkable  as  the 
first  in  the  West  who  wrote  on  the  Arian  question  with 
freedom  and  power,  and  with  a  personal  and  independent 
grasp  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  events  of  his  life  placed 
him  in  circumstances  to  know  at  first  hand  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  East,  and  the  influences  which  moulded 
opinion  there.  Besides,  while  lie  firmly  beheved  that  the 
maintenance  of  faith  in  Christ  was  bound  up  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  Nicene  Greed,  he  saw  (like  Athanasius) 
that  men  substantially  orthodox  might  have  difficulty  about 
the  terms  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  was  qualified  to  exercise 
a  benignant  and  conciliatory  influence.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing thing  that  we  have  from  himself  this  statement:  "I 
was  a  baptized  man,  and  for  some  time  a  bishop,  yet  I 
never  had  heard  the  Nicene  Creed  till  a  little  before  I 
was  exiled.     It  was  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles  who 
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enabled  me  to  understand  homo-ousia  and  hnineeousia  "  (De 
SyTi.  88). 

He  was  bom  probably  lit  Puictiers,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  well  educated,  and  perhaps  well  descended. 
He  had  married  and  was  approaching  middle  life  wlieii  he 
passed  from  a  refined  and  thoughtful  piigiiuism  to  Chnstian- 
ity.  The  process  was  gradual,  and  was  accompanied  and 
completed  hy  the  study  of  the  Scripturee,  latterly  m 
especially  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  He  was  baptized, 
perhaps  about  350,  and  set  himself  to  live  as  an  earnest 
Christian  layman. 

A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  see  of  Poictiers  in  35i) ; 
Hilary  was  chosen  to  succeed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  so 
became  bishop  per  saltum.  He  soon  became  involved  in  the 
Ariau  controversy  as  urged  on  in  Gaul  by  Ursaeius  and 
Valens,  and  by  Saturninus  of  Aries.  Eventually  he  was 
banished  by  Constanlius  to  Phrygla.  He  found  much  to 
displease  hira  in  the  stale  of  matters  in  the  Eastern  Church ; 
but  he  was  able  to  be  of  use  in  removing  prejudices  which 
embittered  Eastern  and  Western  men  against  one  another. 
He  became  convinced  that  with  many  who  were  ranked 
with  Semi-Ariana  an  understanding  was  possible,  and  this 
conviction  regulated  his  attitude  thenceforward  :  that  is,  his 
object  was,  trusting  such  men  as  friends,  to  lead  them  to 
accept  the  Nicene  Creed.  Cons  tan  ti  us  allowed  him  to 
return  to  the  West,  and  he  reached  Poictiers  again  in  362. 
While  still  in  the  East  he  composed  his  chief  works,  de 
Syiiodw  and  de    Trinitait. 

In  the  work  of  rallying  and  consolidating  the  Nicene 
patty  he  made  a  long  visit  to  Italy  and  Illyricum,  In  the 
former  country  he  came  into  sharp  collision  with  Auxentiua 
of  Milan,  whom  he  diahked  and  distrusted.  He  finally  died 
in  Poictiers  in  368 

Hilary's  statements  on  eome  points  connected  with  the 
Incarnation  have  not  been  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  the 
decisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  councils;  but  the  ability 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  discussed  the  questions 
that  were  under  debate  In  bis  own  day  woo  for  him  great 
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respect  in  the  Western  Church.  AfterwardB,  the  splendour 
of  AugiiBtine  threw  Hilary  corapuratively  into  the  shada 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  and  various  smaller 
tracts,  Ililiiry  was  the  first  iu  the  West  who  regularly 
commented  on  a  gospel  (Matthew)  from  beginning  to  end. 
A  certain  number  of  hymns,  iu  classic  metre,  are  alao 
ascribed  to  him.  He  touches  also  the  history  of  monachism, 
aa  Martin  of  Toura,  after  he  retired  from  military  life, 
placed  himself  under  Hilary's  eye.  Hilary's  banishment, 
and  Martin's  expedition  to  Pannonia,  to  press  Christianity 
on  his  father  and  mother,  separated  them.  But  both 
returned  to  I'oicliers,  and  Martin  founded  a  monastic  society 
a  few  miles  frura  that  city.  It  was  after  the  death  of 
Hilary  that  Martin  was  elected  to  the  bisliopric  of  Tours. 

Martin  of  Tours,  bom  316,  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  of 
heathen  parentage,  his  father  being  a  soldier  who  attained 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  From  hia  boyhood  Christianity 
attracted  him,  aud  he  became  a  catechiiuien ;  but  be  w&a 
obliged  to  enter  the  array,  in  which  he  served  five  years. 
During  this  time  the  incident  of  bis  giving  half  his  cloak  to  a 
beggar  occurred,  and  his  baptism  immediately  followed.  For 
some  time  he  placed  himself  under  the  influence  of  Hilary 
of  Poictiers ;  but  with  Hilary's  approbation  he  set  out  for 
Pannonia  to  endeavour  to  convert  his  parents,  while  Hilary 
himself  had  to  depart  to  the  East,  banished  by  the  Arian 
emperor.  Martin  succeeded  in  winning  hia  mother,  but  not 
his  father ;  he  suffered  some  persecution  from  Arians ;  and 
eventually  came  back  to  Poictiers,  where  he  found  Hilary, 
now  returned  to  hia  see.  Martin  now  set  up  a  house  for 
religious  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poictiers,  which  is 
reckoned  the  beginning  of  such  houses  in  Gaul.  In  371 
Martin's  reputation  led  to  his  being  elected,  not  without 
some  opposition,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Tours,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  a.d,  ;j97  ;  and  he  did  important  work 
in  depresfliug  and  suppressing  paganism  in  the  district 
around  Tours.  In  doing  bo  he  had  the  imperial  laws  to 
support  him.  But  he  operated  mainly  as  a  great  religious 
character  who  impresBed  and  overawed  the  general  mind. 
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He  came  ranch  iuto  contjtct  with  Masimua,  the  usurping 
eiuperor  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  who  eeemB  to  have  cherished 
a  certain  respect  for  religion,  or  at  least  appreciated  the 
importance  of  winning  support  from  religious  persons.  But 
Martin  failed  to  obtain,  as  he  desired,  the  preservation  of 
the  life  of  rriacillian,  whose  heresy  be  disapproved,  bnt 
whose  condemnation  to  death  ou  that  account  he  reckoned 
thoroughly  unchristian.  Probably  the  emperor  judged  it 
politic  to  gratify  the  assailautfi  of  Friscillian.  Martin's  con- 
duct in  the  various  stages  of  this  situation  leaves  on  the 
mind  a  strong  impression  of  his  right  feeling  and  his  courage. 
The  diite  of  his  death  has  been  disputed  (397  or  400). 

To  Martin  of  Toure  this  interest  attaches,  that  we  see 
in  him  the  embodiment  of  a  lifelong  religious  enthusiasni, 
inspired  and  directed  by  the  supernatural  world  of  Christian 
realities  as  that  was  understood  in  his  time.  To  realise  it 
fully,  to  assert  its  incomparable  claims,  to  anticipate  in  his 
own  pei-flon,  as  much  as  might  be,  the  eventual  triumph 
over  the  secular  and  the  transitory — this  was  his  passion. 
The  consequence,  natural  at  that  time,  was  that  he  selected 
the  ascetic  life  as  his  pathway,  and  that  he  moves  before  us 
in  a  halo  of  fanciful  supernatural  ism,  which  he  certainly 
largely  believed  in  himself,  and  which  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends  multiplied  and  enhanced.  And  yet,  amid  the  de- 
ceptions which  this  implies,  and  along  with  some  of  the 
weaknesses  which  it  fostered,^  Martin  must  be  credited  with 
a  Christian  good  feeling  which  breaks  through  all  the  rest 
and  lends  a  charm  of  ite  own  to  his  visions,  hia  conflicts,  and 
his  other  marvels.' 

'  E.g.  1  toucli  of  arrognnDs,  incidental  to  a  man  so  fsvonred  aud  kTlmired. 

*  Murtia's  life  U  from  the  Imud  of  a  friend,  Su!|i!ciuii  SeTerus.  Ths  lifa 
was  publisberl  in  Martin's  lifetime,  and  tbe  Dialogi,  which  furnish  a  lupplo- 
ment,  eoon  sfter  his  death.  The  hutnorous  elemeot  whji^h  seldom  wholly 
fails  in  legencl,  does  not  fail  here.  For  exsmgile,  Martin  seeks  an  audlEDce,  at 
TrtrHS,  with  Valentinian  I.,  who  is  prejudiced  faA  refusca  to  r«o 
Martin  nukes  hia  way,  unaathorised,  into  the  andience-chambtr. 
linian,  oflcndad,  will  not  rise  from  hia  chaii(aa  Christian  emperois  usually 
did  in  receiving  bishops),  "donee  regiam  sellam  ignis  op«riret,  iijsumqua 
rrgeiu.  ea  parte  eorporis  qua  seilebBt.  adtlsiet  iucendium.  Ita  solio  auo  inpar- 
bus  eioutiiDr,  et  Martina  invitus  admrgit." 
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Ambrose  of  Milan  iuherited  social  distiuction ;  he  also 
had  become  a  great  officer  of  ibe  enipire;  his  capacity  for 
affairs  is  approved  by  the  whole  history  of  his  life.  He  is 
Buddeuly  called  to  become  the  guide  of  the  church  at  Milan. 
Once  induced  to  accept  the  post,  he  instuntly  becomes  a 
great  churchman,  Tlie  diBtinction  of  the  Koman  gentleman, 
the  experience  and  the  aptitudes  of  a  governor,  the  dexterity 
and  the  courage  of  a  man  who  has  been  throughout  tme  to 
himself,  lend  Ihemselves  at  once  to  the  claims  of  the  new 
position ;  and  he  is  invested  with  a  new  greatness  corre- 
aiTOndiog  to  the  higher  kingdom. 

He  was  born  aliout  A-D,  340.  His  father  had  been 
Prtefectus  PrBetorio  of  the  Gauls,  one  of  the  highest  admitus- 
trative  offices  in  the  empire.  He  himself  had  become  Frffitor 
of  Liguria  and  ^.milia,  i.e.  practically  of  Upper  Italy.  He 
belonged  to  a  devout  family ;  tor  though  we  do  not  know 
much  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  character  of  his  brother 
SatyruB,  and  of  his  sister  MarcelHua,  who  devoted  herself  to 
a  religious  life  when  Ambrose  was  still  a  youth,  indicate  the 
influences  that  had  access  to  the  household.  Yet  Ambrose 
had  not  been  baptized  when  the  time  came  for  the  church 
of  Milan  to  call  him  to  her  service.  He  was  known,  how- 
ever, to  the  people  as  a  just  and  good  governor,  and  aa  a 
man  whose  way  of  life  made  him  trusted  and  respected. 

AuxentiuB,  the  bisliop  of  Alilan,  was  an  Arian.'  In  374 
he  died.  The  election  of  a  successor  occasioned  great  ex- 
citement, for  orthodox  and  Ariiin  strove  for  victory.  The 
story  is  well  known  how  a  cry  got  up  "  Ambrose  for  bishop," 
how  all  parties  responded  to  it,  and  how  Ambrose,  after 
efforts  to  resist  or  evade  the  call,  gave  way.  His  baptism 
and  his  consecration  were  speedily  arranged  for  and  carried 
through. 

The  mark  which  Ambrose  left  on  the  Church  was  not 
due  chiefly  to  his  learning  or  to  his  speculative  power.     M 

'  Of  wiiat  prepfsB  type  we  do  not  very  iipciiralely  know.  During  some  part 
of  hia  epiBuo|Ate,  accotiJing  Ui  Hilary,  lie  proposed  to  accept  the  Niuena 
Creed,  but  tiut  siiicuii^Iy.  Aiueutius  waa  a  frifMil  of  UlliW  One  Koold 
liks  to  know  more  of  him. 
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to  loarning,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  education  usual 
among  the  upper  classes,  which  included  facility  in  Greek. 
That  enabled  him  to  draw  freely  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek  writers  who  were  then  recent  (Basil  of  Citsarea, 
peiliapB,  as  much  as  any;  also  AthanaBiiis).  From  this 
eource  his  preaching  and  writing  drew  freshness,  and  it 
added  a  useful  element  to  the  theology  ot  the  West.  Aa 
to  the  speculative  side,  he  possessed  a  vigorous  underatand- 
ing,  well  trained  in  affitirs.  That  might  not  qualify  him  to 
shine  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Ariau  controversy,  but  it  gave 
him  confidence  in  chooMiug  hia  ground  and  deciding  on  the 
means  by  which  it  could  best  be  maintained.  His  chief 
power  waa  that  of  a  great  churchman,  whose  personal 
sincerity  was  never  doubted,  whose  sagacity  in  affairB, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  waa  conspicuous,  whose  courage 
never  failed,  and  whose  previous  eminence,  both  of  birth  and 
of  service,  gave  him  a  personal  distinction  which  he  knew 
very  well  how  to  make  available.  All  this  he  brought  to 
the  service  of  Nicene  Christianity.  To  name  one  depart- 
ment more,  hia  ideas  of  ethics  appear  chiefly  in  his  Be 
ojfidis  minisirorum.  It  leans  much  on  Cicero,  de  0£iciis,  and 
so  presents  a  Stoic  scheme,  harmonised  with  Christian 
ascetic  Here  the  characteristic  dependence  of  the 
Christians  on  the  philosophers  for  the  echeme  of  their 
ethi(.-al  thinking  is  plain  enough.' 

Ambrose  occupied  the  chair  of  the  church  of  Milan  for 
three  and  twenty  years.  The  power  he  exercised  cornea  out 
in  various  striking  incidents.  During  part  of  his  episco- 
pate he  had  to  deal  witii  Justina,  widow  of  Valentuiian  i., 
and  regent  for  his  sona,  who  were  still  minors.  Justina  waa 
an  Arian,  and,  supported  by  the  Arian  convictions  of  her 
Gothic  soldiers,  she  strove  to  advance  the  Arian  cause. 
The  view  of  duty  which  Ambrose  took  led  him  to  concede 
to  the  Ariana  nothiug  that  waa  the  Church's.  He  had  no 
physical  force  at  hia  disposal;  but  he  never  flinched,  and 
he  thoroughly  realised  how  a  great  community,  pervaded 
by  an  intense  enthusiasm,  can  daunt  and  paralyse  an  ad- 
'  Compiro  tbe  depeudcDoe  of  Nilus  (ft  younger  ooutentponry)  on  Eplotobu, 
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ministrativo  authority  deetitiite  of  the  elements  of  moral 
force.  From  Augustine  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the 
setisatioDB,  of  the  churches  garrisoned  by  congregations  st 
a  high  pitch  of  feeling,  of  the  influence  of  hjinns  snug  by 
reaponBive  choirs,  and,  finally,  of  the  enthuHiasm  conoected 
with  the  discovery  of  the  reUca  of  Protasius  and  Gervasiua, 
and  by  the  miracles  they  wrought.  Tliia  last,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  the  most  questionable  part  of  the  whole  business.' 
Ambrose  could  nut  be  overborne;  he  maintained  his  ground. 
To  the  young  Ecnperor  Gratian  he  was  a  wise  and  disin- 
terested  guide,  and  in  the  unsettled  and  miserable  period 
which  followed  Gratian 'a  death  he  continued  to  do  his 
utmost  for  the  empire.  When  Theodosius  the  Great  asserted 
himself  in  the  West,  a  new  prospect  opened,  for  the  emperor 
and  the  bishop  had  the  highest  regard  for  one  another. 
Yet  this  was  the  time  at  which  the  bishop,  on  the  news 
of  the  terrible  massacre  at  Thesaalonica,  refused  to  admit 
the  emperor  to  the  communion,  except  as  a  penitent  who 
made  his  penitence  evident  to  alL 

Ambrose  introduced  into  the  church  at  Milan  musical 
methods  (Antiijhonal  chantiag  is  especially  mentioned)  which 
were  previously  unknown  in  the  worship  of  Italy  (Aug, 
Conf.  ix.  7).  Ambrose  also  signalised  himself  by  Latin 
hymns,  which  could  he  sung,  and  which  are  still  prized  in 
the  Church.  They  were  composed  in  one  form  of  the 
classio  metres. 

Fereonages  whose  lives  extended  into  the  fifth  century 
will  be  referred  to  in  another  chapter. 

^  Confasioru,   xx.;   Dt   Civ.   Dni,  ixii.;  Ambroae,  Epp,   xi.-zzil.     Tha 
Mialysis  of  tliia  buaiDesi  in  IsiM  Tt^lor'a  Anemt  ChrUUtmUif  li  atill  worth 
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Festivals,  Chdrch  Services,  and  Sacbamknts 

fiingbam,  Chr.  Antig.     Smith  and  Cbeetham,  Diet.  (^  Ukr.  Antiq. 


A.    FESTIVALS 

At  the  opening  of  this  period  three  aiiuuul  festivals  were 
generally  observed  in  the  Church^ — Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
Epiphany,  By  the  end  of  it  ObriBtniaa  also  bad  come  into 
general  observance. 

In  the  West,  Eusfier  was  observed  on  the  date  fixed  as 
proper  by  the  bishop  of  Eome,  and  notified  by  him  to  the 
Weatem  churcties.  In  the  East,  Alexandria  was  recognised 
as  the  church  beat  qualified  to  solve  avight  the  difficulties 
of  the  reckoning,  and  accordingly  the  synod  of  Nicsa 
authorised  the  practice  ot  that  church  to  be  followed.' 
Easter  Sunday  was  generally  the  day  from  which  everything 
else  waa  reckoned,  and  it  was  itself  6xed  to  be  after  the 
firat  full  moon  following  the  spring  equinox.  But  which 
day  of  March  should  be  reckoned  the  vernal  equinox  1  In 
the  West  the  18th  of  March  held  this  place,  in  the  East  the 
2 1  St.  Moreover,  the  true  day  of  the  full  moon — and  in  that 
connection  the  true  day  of  the  new  moon  (which  had  of 
course  to  be  reckoned  beforehand) — were  calculated  accord- 

'  R«nio  itaolf  recognised  tha  epecial  resources  of  Alexandria  in  reckonings 
of  tliis  Idnd.  Nevarttieless,  divergiTig  ciiHtoms  and  dilTarent  oj'clea  aontinucd 
to  oreate  freqiioct  misnnderHtiinilingB,  and  in  one  famous  esse  (a.d.  387)  Roma 
cplebraled  live  wceka  before  Aloinudrii.  Tiii-  cnBtom  at  AleiBndrio  was  for 
Iho  biebop  to  send  out  "Festal  Lettsrs"  to  annouDOB  the  proper  day  for 
Easier.  In  the  onae  of  Athaoasius  eome  of  these  are  preserved  and  possesa 
hiatorical  importance. 
«T 
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ing  to  "cycles"  of  years,  during  which  the  varying  relation 
of  the  moon  to  the  sun's  arrival  at  the  equinox  was  sup- 
posed to  fulfil  its  stages,  returning  at  the  end  to  what  it 
was  at  the  begiuniug.  But  none  of  these  cycles  was 
perfectly  accunito,  and  different  cycles  (approximating  to 
the  facts  with  diHerent  degrees  of  accuracy)  were  in  use. 

The  previous  fast  was  now  generally  fixed  at  forty  days. 
Six  weeks  corresponded  with  sufficient  noarness,  though  aa 
Sundays  were  not  days  of  fasting,  only  thirty-six  days  of 
actual  fasting  were  thus  imposed.' 

Id  the  church  of  Jeruealem  the  custom  had  been  intro- 
duced of  allotting  eight  weeks  to  the  fast.  As  both  Sunday 
and  Saturday  (except  Saturday  before  Easter)  were  non- 
fasting  days  in  the  East,  eight  weeks  gave  forty  days  of 
fasting.  The  period  of  the  fast  was  recognised  by  the  State, 
by  suspension  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Also  the  Church  held 
no  feasts  of  martyrs  during  this  time,  and  maiTiagea  and 
birthday  feasts  were  not  celebrated  (Can,  Laod,  52).  The 
peculiar  gaieties  of  Carnival  are  thought  to  have  originated 
in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Lupercalia.  " 

In  Passion  week,  "  the  great  week,"  business  was  sus- 
pended, courts  of  justice  and  theatres  were  closed.  Morning 
and  evening  service  was  held  diiily,  works  of  mercy  were 
specially  appropriate,  slaves  were  manumitted,  and  Govem- 
ineut  granted  pardon  to  prisoners;  also  penitents  received 
the  Church's  recouciUation.  The  week  began  with  Falm 
Sunday,  in  remembrance  of  the  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem.  The  Thursday  (also  known  later  as  Cana 
Domini)  was  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted  the 
Supper.  The  communion  was  celebrated  morning  and 
evening  of  this  day,  and  it  was  the  usual  day  tor  catechu- 
mens about  to  be  baptized  to  repeat  the  creed  publicly. 
Good  Friday  (dies  crticis,  dominiea  passionis)  was  a  strict 
fast,  and  the  communion  was  not  celebrated,'     The  Saturday 

'  Long  srtorwardii  the  beginning  of  I.^nt  was  oarriFd  baak  Trotn  Suiidkj 
I  [ha  jirevioua  WwlnBaday,  wliieh  aoqwireil  Ihe  usme  of  Dim  daerum. 

'  Eicapt  in   Sjfia,  and  in   the   evtiiiug ;  mostlj  in   oemeteriMi  etc,  i 
imeaibraiioe  o!  the  detfeniu*  ad  in/em. 
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("great  Sabbath")  was  signalised  by  the  baptis 
whose  catecbumenate  had  been  completed.  SometimeB  at 
this  point,  Bometimea  earlier  in  the  week,  a  ceremony  of 
feet-waahing  was  iotroducod  in  connection  with  baptism,  in 
which  the  bishop  and  clergy  officiated  (Ambr.  de  Inear. 
BOcr.  3,  Ij  forbidden  C(me.  Illib.  can.  48;  and  disapproved 
by  Augustine). 

Daring  the  night  the  Lenten  fast  cloaed  and  the  joyful 
vigil  of  Easter  set  in,  till  cockcrow,  when  the  Easter  Com- 
munion was  celebrated, — the  newly  baptized  partaking. 
Thia  time  of  religious  excitement  waa  not  always  free  from 
scandala  (Hieron.  adv.  Vigil.  9), 

The  week  after  Easter  waa  marked  by  a  HuccesBion  of 
festal  observances.  The  suspeosion  of  buBinese,  public  and 
private,  continued,  and  Jews  and  Heathens  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  restrictions.  The  newly  baptized  wore  their  white 
gannentiB  for  the  last  time  on  the  Sunday  following  Easter 
{Dominica  in  AHns). 

The  fifty  days  after  Easter  were  reckoned  days  of 
religious  gladness  and  closed  with  Pentecoat,  commemorat- 
ing the  outpouring  of  iJie  Spirit,  The  fortieth  day  com- 
memorated the  Ascension  of  out  Lord,  and  in  some  places, 
tor  a  time,  thia  fortieth  day  was  reckoned  the  closing  day 
of  the  festival  (Oojie.  Illib.  can.  43).  Both  Pentecost  and 
Ascension  were  reckoned  great  festivals. 

Epiphany  (on  6th  January),  which  by  degrees  gathered 
around  it  various  aeaociations,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
been  associated  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.  But  aa  the 
manifestation  through  the  Incarnation  (aaaociated  with  the 
star  of  the  Magi)  was  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental 
manifestatiiin  of  our  Lord,  thia  waa  now  included  in  the 
significance  of  the  festival,  and  became  prominent.  There  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  celebration  of  our  Lord's  birth 
at  Epiphany  continued  in  the  West  till  A.D.  352.  But  in 
A.IX  354  the  festival  of  our  Lord's  birth  is  carried  hack  to 
26th  December,^  which  waa  already  known,  apart  from 
Cbristianity,  bb  dies  invicH  Solia.  This  date  was  received 
>  See  rat  in  W.  UoUer'a  ZAr^uJl,  i.  5H. 
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(It  Conatnntinople  A.D.  379.  In  AD.  388  we  find  Chry- 
Boatoai  Baying, "  ten  years  have  iint  yet  passed  siuce  tliis  day 
became  plainly  known  to  ns." '  The  Armenian  Church  con- 
tinued to  celebrate  the  bii'th  of  Christ  on  Epiphany.  ^^ 


L 


B.   ORn!i:R   OF   SEltVICE  ^^H 

The  type  of  the  worahip  of  the  Church  is  furnislied  by 
the  chief  sorviee  of  the  Lord's  day.  On  great  festivals,  as 
at  Easter,  features  wore  added  to  give  greater  fuhiesB  and 
emjjhaais;  on  minor  occasions  the  service  was  simplified. 

The  term  Liturgy  denotes  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  alike  as  to  matter  and  manner.  It  might  therefore 
be  written  or  unwritten,  carried  on  with  fixed  forms  of 
speech  or  with  spontaneous  prayers,  or  partly  with  both. 
In  usage  the  word  came  to  denote  the  form  of  service  as 
written  down,  and  different  types  of  liturgy  arose  from  the 
varying  cuaUim  of  different  great  churches. 

The  practice  of  free  prayer  cert.aiuly  had  place  in  the 
earliest  churches,  along  with  a  conception  of  some  order  of 
service.  But  as  always  happens,  the  influence  of  revered 
teachers,  and  the  recollection  of  sentences  that  seemed 
specially  apt  and  edifying,  would  set  a  type.  The  more  that 
forms  multiplied  and  stages  of  the  worship  were  dis- 
tinguished, the  more  need  would  be  felt  of  helps  to  assist 
the  mind  in  conducting  the  service.  And  tlie  more  that 
divine  service  assumed  the  character  of  a  rite  of  mystic 
power,  the  mora  important  it  would  seem  to  secure  that 
approved  and  authentic  formuliE  were  uttered  in  connection 
with  it.  Perhaps  the  earliest  collection  of  written  prayers  to 
which  we  can  ascribe  a  date  is  that  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis.' 
This  is  not  a  prayer-book  arranged  in  order  of  service,  but  a 
collection  of  prayers  adapted  to  different  situations  in  public 
worship,  which  could  be  referred  to  as  need  might  require. 

When  our  period  begins,  i.e.  before  the  time  of  Conetan- 
tine,  many  characteristic  features  had  become  fixed : — the 
impression    of   secrecy    as    proper    in    regard   to   Christian 

ffiyn.  L  *  Journal  lif  ThMl.  Studio,  vol.  i.,  Camb.  1869. 
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myBterieB,  the  separation  of  the  catechumen's  eervice  from 
the  rest,  the  idea  of  offering  in  the  Lord's  Siipper,  The 
tendenc;  to  make  the  service  more  full  and  iniposiog  waa 
Bteadily  at  work,  hence  the  local  varieties  of  practice  were 
discouraged,  and  the  methods  elahorated  in  the  great 
churches  imposed  themselves  as  authoritativa  These  ways 
of  ordering  the  worship  passed  int«  writing  at  dates  which 
are  uncertain,  and  great  namcB  were  attached  to  them; 
liturgies  of  St  Mark,  St.  James,  St  Chryeostom,  preserve, 
with  later  modifications,  the  usage  of  Alexandria,  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  Constantinople.  In  the  Latin  world  various 
types  of  services  existed, — North  African,  Gallic,  Gothic, 
Mozarabic,  Milanese,  etc  But  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  eventually  prevailed  ;  only  later,  and  less  completely 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  What  concerns  us  at 
present  is  the  practice  of  the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth 
century. 

Worship  began  with  the  catechumen's  service,'  which 
included  readings  from  the  Scriptures,*  with  the  sermon  op 
exhortation.  Singing  was  introduced  at  fitting  points,  and 
also  prayer, — the  most  important  and  characteristic  suppli- 
cations coming  at  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  service. 
Prayers,  first  iu  silence,  then  at  the  bidding  of  the  deacoc, 
and  finally  led  by  the  bishop,  were  said  for  catechumena, 
for  those  possessed,  and  for  penitents, — each  class  being 
separately  dismissed  after  the  prayer  appropriate  to  it  had 
been  offered. 

The  second  part  of  the  service,  from  which  all  but 
baptized  believers  were  excluded,  began  with  a  general 
supplication  of  considerable  length.  At  a  later  period 
'  The  diriaion  of  tlie  service  into  two  parts  wu  deitined  to  pass  awaj, 
cbiefl;  l]ai?Bua«  cateizlmiiieu  ocssed  to  exist  nftvr  infant  baptiani  beo*nie 
oiiiverwl,  nod  wben  bd  aiult  i^opalntioii  reared  in  hea'tiPDiBiD  do  longer 
Biisted.  Yet  the  ancient  custom  left  its  mark  permaDentl;  on  tlie  Chnnh'l 
order  of  aerviee. 

*  During  the  fourth  orntniy  the  praotlct  prerailed  of  reading  ati^lit 
on  through  one  book  after  another  (IcHio  ccm^tiiuo),  but  this  was  gnduall; 
inlarfered  witli  aud  practically  au(>erned«i  by  ilia  reading  uf  selecti'd  paSEogeS, 

y  But  iu  this,  and  also  iu  the  DOiuber  of  lei;liuua  i-ead  at  each  Krrlue,  ooneider- 

RtUe  Tkriatj  eiiated. 
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some  of  the  materials  of  this  prayer  were  traiiKferred  to 
other  parts  of  ihe  service.  Tlien  followed  the  ■trpo<rtpopd, 
oblalio,  otfering,  i.e.  the  gifts  brought  by  the  people  (gradu- 
ally confined  to  bread,  wine,  grapes,  and  wheat).  These 
were  collected  by  the  deacons,  and  prayer  was  made  that 
they  might  be  accepted,  and  that  blessing  in  rotiirn  might 
be  vouchsafed-  Here  followed  in  the  East  the  kiss  of 
peace:  it  was  postponed  to  a  later  stage  in  the  Wt'st. 
A  portion  of  bread  and  wine  being  selected  out  of  the 
gifts  for  use  in  the  sacrament,^  there  was  oflered  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  in  which,  with  all  creatures,  the  congre- 
gation thanked  God  for  all  His  benefits,  especially  for  the 
Incarnation  and  Redemption ;  and  after  recitation  of  the 
words  of  institution,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  invoked  to  make 
the  elements  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriat.*  The 
prayers  went  on  to  make  supplication  for  the  Church,  the 
world,  and  also  for  all  departed  believers,  including  Patri- 
archs, Prophets,'  etc.     The  Lord's  Prayer  followed. 

All  this  prepared  for  the  actual  dispensation  which 
began  with  the  celebrant's  announcement,  Saneta  Sanctis 
(Holy  things  for  the  Holy),  with  a  response  from  the 
people,  the  Doxology,  and  the  Hosanna.  Then  the  con- 
gregation received  in  due  order, — clergy,  ascetics,  deacon- 
esses, virgins,  and  afterwards  the  general  body  of  the 
believing  people.  Each  received  the  bread  from  the  bishop 
or  presbyter  with  the  words,  "  the  body  of  Christ,"  and 
the  cup  from  the  officiating  deacon  with  the  words,  "  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of  life."  Singing  (of  Ps.  34) 
was  used  during  the  Communion.  The  deacon  afterwards 
exhorted  to  thanks,  and  to  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the 
participation ;  the  bishop  gave  bis  benediction,  and  the 
deacon  added  "  go  in  peace." 

Leavened  bread,  i.e,  common  bread,  was  still  everywhere 

'  ThlB  ODstoia  oontiDUdd  la  late  aa  Gregory  I. 

*Thifl  inrocatiaD  was  cooceived  to  bs  the  decisiTe  tot  of  conBecration. 
The  Wutara  visw,  that  tbe  recitatioa  of  tba  words  of  inititation  oocapiw 
that  plium,  seeou  to  be  later, 

'  Tha  craed  ma  read  here,  or  in  oImo  conneotloti  w!tb  tba  d 
the  elanwota ;  but  not  till  Ute  in  firth  oenturj :  Brat  al 


in  use  except  in  Syria.  There  was  no  elevation  of  the 
eleineatB  iu  order  to  adoration,  nor  any  ijea  of  communion 
in  one  kind,  which  indeed  would  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  Manicheiem.  Tlie  communion  of  children,  even  of  infants, 
i.e.,  of  couree,  of  such  as  had  been  baptized,  was  recognised 
and  practised :  aud  they,  like  others,  were  expected  to 
communicate  fasting. 

No  uniform  practice  existed  as  to  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  on  other  days  besides  Sunday.  Daily  celebration 
is  mentioned;  —  also  in  each  week  Sunday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  Saturday.  Daily  service,  including  the  Eucharist 
with  sermon,  was  customary  in  Lent,  and  also  in  the 
period  from  Easter  to  Pentecost.  But  some  churches  were 
content  with  Sunday  alone,  or  Sunday  and  Saturday.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  no  general  attendance  of  the 
people  (except  in  unusual  circumstances)  could  be  expected 
on  any  day  but  Sunday.  Even  on  Suuday  a  great  tendency 
on  tlie  part  of  baptized  members  to  go  away  before  the 
communion  is  complained  of  by  Chrysostom  and  others. 
But  there  ia  no  trace  of  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  by 
the  celebrant  alone,  without  the  presence  of  other  com- 
rounicanta. 

Matins  and  Vespers  afforded  a  daily  opportunity  of 
worship,  Matins  being  held  commonly  before  daybreak, 
so  aa  to  become  a  vigii  The  68th  Psalm  was  considered 
appropriate  to  the  morning,  and  the  14lBt  to  the  evening 
service;  there  were  prayers  for  the  different  classes  of 
jiersons  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  and  often  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  With  a  view  to  great  feasts  and  martyrs' 
days,  the  vigils  became  very  attractive  and  attended  with 
much  devotional  feeling.  There  was  much  singing  at 
these  services.  The  ancient  Greek  hymn  ^tus  tXapov 
aylas  Sofijij  was  a  vesper  hymn.  The  congregation  joined 
in  singing,  sometimes  by  chanting  at  the  end  of  the  psalm, 
aa  sung  by  the  psaltist  or  the  choir,  an  acrostwhion  (or 
ahrotdfution) — a  verse  which  served  as  a  sacred  chorus ; 
or  they  were  trained  to  sing  in  unison,  or  by  two  divisions 
yo  one  another.      Development  of   hymii&  {)» 
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use  in  public  worship  became  noUible  at  Lbis  time  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.' 


C.    DOCTRras   OF   THE   EDCHAHIST 

F.  C.  Bnur,  Vorltmiu/tii  u6cr  die  Chriitliehe  DogiiuiigciichuhU,  Leipzig, 
1846,  vol.  i.  a*  AbBchnitt,  p.  410. 

The  TiewB  and  the  modea  of  speech  already  prevalent* 
continue  in  the  present  period ;  but  all  are  emphasieed  and 
more  largely  developed.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  perfectly 
fair  view  of  the  doctrine  rejiUy  held.  For  the  Sacrament 
expresses  donation  by  the  Lord  and  acceptance  by  us; 
it  also  connects  in  some  way  the  Rign  with  the  thing 
signified,  which  last  is  eternal  life  in  Christ,  in  some 
aspect  of  it.  Now,  as  yot,  the  aim  of  writers  for  the 
most  i»art  is  not  to  define,  but  to  combine,  these  great 
ideas  in  every  way  that  seemed  fitted  to  awaken  wonder 
and  gratituda  In  the  ardour  of  worship  one  view  mns 
easily  into  another. 

Iq  general,  the  view  held  is  that  in  the  Sacrament 
we  have  bread  and  wine  and  Bometbing  more;  and  that 
something  more,  being  the  mnin  thing,  is  often  spoken  of 
as  if  its  presence  elevated  and  transformed  the  bread  and 
wine, — as  if  these  lost  their  nature  and  ceased  to  be  what 
they  had  been,  merged,  as  it  were,  in  that  which  is  higher. 
Hence  terms  like  fiera^oX^,  fiejaTroteXtrSai,  fieraTlGeaOtu, 
Bonvertere,  transfi^urare,  are  used  of  the  elements,'  and  they 
are  used  with  increasing  frequency ;  and  very  strong  ex- 
pressions regarding  the  real  participation  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  its  descent  into  our  bodies,  occur,  for  instance, 
in  Ohryaostom  {in  Jo.  Horn.  45 ;  in  McUtK  Horn,  83), 
Ambrose  {de  init.  Myst.  c.  8.  9),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
Yet  when  all  the  statements  of  these  and  other  wrilera 
are  compared,  transubstantiation  cannot  be  taken  as  their 
meaning.     For  the  symbolical  interpretation  always  occurs 

>  Seo  welMDiwn  pngsnge  of  AuR.  Conf.  ii.  6.    See  iDtroduutioo  to  Treoflfc^ 
Sacred  Latin  Poflry,  Nud  tliat  to  Nealc's  Hymns  o/tht  EaaUm  C. 
'Ante,  pp.  231,  232.  ■  Cyrill.  Jer.  Cat.  KiiL  <. 


again ;  also  reasoning  which  implies  that  bread  and  wiue 
retfiin  their  own  nature,  and  that  explanations  must  be 
based  on  that  assumption. 

Three  phases  may  be  distinguished,  1.  That  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  He  took  from  the  Vii^in,  ia  to  be  believed 
to  be  present  and  to  be  received.  Not  unfrequently  this 
is  referred  to  a  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2.  The 
elements  by  consecration  receive  the  same  relation  to  the 
Logos  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  holds  (Greg.  Nyss.  Orat. 
CaUchel.  c  37).  3.  The  symbolic  view:  the  bread  and  wine 
are  authentic  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  tlie 
believing  reception  of  them  wo  are  afresh  incorporated  or 
implanted  in  Christ's  true  body,  the  fellowship  of  the  head 
and  memberB  (Aug.  c.  Adim.  c  12  ;   Tr.  in  Ev.  Jo.  26). 

But  the  conception  not  only  of  a  sacrament  but  of  a 
sacrifice  vios  now  well  eatablished,  not  merely  in  reference 
to  the  gifts  of  the  congregation,  but  in  reference  to  the 
elements  as  consecrated.  This  offering  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  pious  commemoration  of  the  one  offering  on  the 
cross  (Aug.  De  Civ.  x.  5 ;  Clirys.  in  Heir.  Horn.  17). 
But  it  was  regarded  also  as  having,  by  way  of  offering,  value 
and  efficiency  of  its  own  (Chrya  often).  In  this  form  the 
congregation  was  conceived  to  make  its  most  effectual  ap- 
proach to  God  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  As  the  Eucharist 
gave  hvely  expression  to  the  fellowship  of  believers,  so  in 
the  offering  they  remembered  the  blessed  dead;  and  having 
in  an  eaiher  age  prayed  for  their  repose,  now  the  wor- 
shippers rather  sought  in  this  way  benefit  for  themselves  by 
the  prayers  of  those  saintly  persons.  But  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  various  interests  of  human 
society,  were  offered  specially  in  connection  with  this  sacrifica 
Also  we  find  it  administered  when  death  was  near  as  a 
viaticum  (Aug.  Scrm.  172). 

H  D.   BAPTLSH 

The  ritual  of  baptism  as  it  existed  towards  the  close  of 
the  preceding  period  has  already  been  sketched  (p.  23SV 
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From  the  time  of  ConBtantine  more  neophytes  presented 
themselves,  and  baptisteries  were  enlarged.  Yet  the  tend- 
ency to  delay  baptism  also  continued  to  operate ;  thia  was 
partly  due  to  indifference,  partly  to  a  dread  of  undertaking 
the  purity  and  strictness  of  Christian  life,  partly  to  the  risk 
of  falling  into  serious  sin  after  the  one  forgiveness  of  baptism 
had  been,  as  it  were,  expended.  Gonstantine  himself  was 
not  baptized  until  his  last  illness.  In  not  a  few  cases  of 
persons  who  must  have  looked  forward  for  years  to  bebg 
baptized  some  time,  the  resolution  to  delay  the  administra- 
tion no  longer  concurred  with  inward  awakening:  it  be- 
tokened a  decision  to  surrender  themselves  at  once  to  the 
divine  cali 

Before  actual  baptism  a  period  of  preparation  in  the 
catechumenate  was  ordinarily  required.  To  seek  enrolment 
among  the  catechumens  wae  an  expression  of  the  purpose  to 
be  baptized,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  neophyte  in  this  char- 
acter by  the  Church  was  eq^uivalent  to  recognising  him  as  a 
quasi  Christian  {Ohristianiim  /acere).  It  was  accompanied 
by  ceremonies  of  signing  with  the  cross,  imposition  of  bands, 
a  preliminary  exorcism,  and,  in  the  West,  imparting  salt. 
The  candidate  was  expected  to  be  certified  as  to  character, 
etc.,  by  Christians  of  good  repute, — clergymen  often  under- 
took this  responsibility, — and  candidates  who  had  followed 
callings  which  the  Church  held  to  be  questionable  had  to  give 
them  up.  Slaves  were  expected  to  bring  testimonials  from 
their  masters.  The  period  to  be  spent  in  the  catechumenate 
was  not  very  definitely  fixed.  Some  canons  require  it  to  be 
not  lees  than  two  or  three  years  (Nic.  can.  2 ;  lUiber.  42). 
But  the  practice  varied  very  much  according  to  circumstances. 
Persons  who  had  been  happily  situated  as  to  family  connec- 
tion and  opportunities  of  instruction  required  less  prepara- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  long  time  might  be  spent  in 
the  catechumenate  by  those  who  shrank  from  the  responsi- 
bilities, or,  as  they  might  view  it,  the  risks  of  actual  baptism. 
Catechumens  who  were  taken  in  hand  for  special  and  final 
preparation,  in  order  to  be  baptized  at  a  definite  and  near 
day,  were  known  aa  "  eompttentes."     For  example,  those  « 
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were  to  be  bnptized  at  Easter  might  pass  into  this  cIubb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  forty  days'  fast.  They  had  now  to  be 
fully  furnished  with  all  the  knowledge,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, that  a  Christian  ought  to  have,  and  special  exercises 
were  enjoined  with  a  view  to  chasten  and  disciphne  the 
soul,  so  that  this  stage  of  the  catechumenate  required 
patience.^  The  instructionB  were  crowned  hy  the  communi- 
catioti  of  the  actual  words  of  the  creed,*  withheld  hitherto 
because  the  tendency  to  treat  Christian  mysteries  with 
careful  secrecy  was  at  this  time  in  full  force,  and  influenced 
the  treatment  of  catechumens.  In  many  churches  the  creed 
was  recited  hy  the  catechumens  in  presence  of  the  congre- 
gation at  acme  stage  shortly  before  baptism,  but  the  precise 
stage  varied.  In  large  towns  special  clergymen  might  be 
set  apart  for  this  work  of  instruction  or  preparation. 

Baptism  in  case  of  need  could  be  administered  at  any 
time,  but  the  regular  administration  of  it  took  place  at 
Easter  and  at  Pentecost.  Exceptions  were  naturally  made 
for  sick  persons  and  for  children,  but  as  late  as  Leo  I.,  and 
even  as  late  as  Gregory  the  Great,  a  diapositioo  is  evinced 
to  confine  the  ordinary  administration  to  the  two  seasons 
named.  But  in  both  East  and  West  Epiphany  became  an 
additional  baptismal  season.  And,  in  the  West,  Christmas, 
the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  those  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs  were  also  signalised  in  this  way.  It  appears  that, 
for  a  time,  baptisms  of  chOdren  were  made  to  conform  to 
those  appointed  periods  of  administration.  After  the  cate- 
chumenate had  passed  away,  and  infant  baptism  Jmd  become 
universal,  special  seasons  for  baptism  ceased  to  be  observed. 

Children  even  of  Christian  parents  were  not  always  or 
necessarily  brought  to  baptism  at  this  time.  The  eases  of 
Basil  (probably),  Gregory  Naz,,  Chrysostoni,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine    are    only   specimens.      But    the    severe   Augus- 

'  Greg.  Km.  Orat.  xL 

■  With  the  formal  Iradi'lio  lymhoti  it  was  UBim!  to  connect  special  Bcrmons 
HQiliUe  tfl  till!  oi'cosion  (sptcimena  in  Aug.  anil  elsewhert).  The  final  rocila- 
tioD  h;  tb«  taiidirlAtes  wu  tbe  rtddUio  rfmbali,  Dslivery  and  reoiUtion  of 
ttie  Lord'a  Pny u  aUo  bad  •  place. 
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tioian  view  oF  the  state  of  ii iibuptized  iuFants  disposed  parents 
to  seek  b!ipLinm  for  thein,  and  the  tendency  to  look  on 
ordinances  as  beneficent  charms  worked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Probably  also  the  place  conceded  to  ChriBtianity  as 
the  public  religion  of  the  whole  community  operated  in  the 
same  way.  Infant  baptism  seems  to  have  become  already 
more  general  in  the  West  than  in  the  Eiist,  The  presence 
of  sponsors  waa  connected  with  infant  baptism,  but  they 
appear  also  in  connection  with  adult  baptism.  Auguatine 
reports  it  as  usual  for  the  parents,  or,  in  the  case  of  orpbnna, 
the  grandparents,  to  present  the  children.  But  the  sub- 
stitution of  sponsors  prevailed.  And  aa  the  relation  between 
sponsors  and  those  who  in  baptism  entered  on  the  new  life 
took  hold  of  men's  minds,  there  gradually  arose  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  co^naiw  spiHInalis.  This  entered  eventually  aa 
an  important  element  into  the  determination  of  forbidden 
degrees  in  marriage. 

Considerable  variations  took  place  in  the  wording  of  the 
baptismal  confession.  The  earliest,  perhaps  (see  p.  73),  waa 
that  short  form  which  preceded  the  later  and  fuller  Apostolic 
Creed ;  it  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  old  Roman,  but  probably 
existed  widely  with  little  variation.  Additional  claueeswere 
introduced  in  the  practice  of  various  churches  (Aquileia, 
Spain,  and  Gaul)  which  did  not  materially  alter  its  character. 
But  in  the  E.-ist  dogmatic  discussions  led  to  dogmatic  ampli- 
ficatious,  as  in  the  creed  of  C.esarea,  and  that  of  Jerusalem. 
These  local  Eastern  creeds  were  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
Nicene,  though  this  in  its  genuine  form  could  hardly  have 
been  quite  appropriate  for  baptismal  uses.  Later  than  our 
present  period  the  Nicene  was  supplanted  by  what  waa  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Coiistantinopolitan  form  (that  which  is 
received  aa  Nicene  in  Anglicjin  and  other  prayer-books) ;  and 
this  form  waa  for  a  tiuie  received  for  baptismal  purposes  in 
Rome  and  in  Spain, 

In  connection  with  the  act  of  baptism,  the  old  renuncia- 
tion of  Satan,  and  the  aflirmation.  In  reply  to  questions,  of 
faith  and  obedience,  continued.  In  the  baptistery  the  candi- 
date undressed,  was  &aoluted  with  oil,  again  asked  as  to 
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faith,  and  baptized  with  threefold  immerBion,  except  in 
Spain,  where  one  only  was  used.  The  account  given  of  this 
Spanish  peculiarity  was  that  the  one  iuimerBion  expressed 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Trinity,  as  against  Arianiem.  The 
form  of  words  which  has  persisted  in  the  Greek  Church  is 
to  this  effect :  "  Tiie  servant  of  God  (bo  and  so)  is  baptized 
ui  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen,  and  of  the  Son,  Amen, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,  now  and  ever  more  and  to  all 
eternity.  Amen."  In  the  Ljitin  Church  the  threefold  question 
of  faiirh  was  mixed  up  with  the  threefold  immersion.  After- 
wards milk  and  honey  were  given,  as  to  a  new-born  child, 
salt  also  in  the  West;  and  anointing  with  chrism  followed, 
betokening  anointing  with  the  Holy. Spirit.  In  the  East 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued  to  be  part  of  the  cere- 
monial of  baptism ;  hut  in  the  West  it  was  reserved  to  the 
bishop,  and  eventually  developed  into  the  rite  of  cjonfir- 
mation. 

As  regards  the  rites  which  should  be  reckoned  to  be 
Bacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  (in  Joh.  Horn.  84)  and  Augustine  (Serm.  218) 
as  the  sacraments  essential  to  the  Church.  But  the  term 
was  used  vaguely  and  with  various  applications.  For  in- 
stance, anointing  the  forehead  of  the  baptized,  ordination, 
marriage,  are  occasionally  80  termed.  Augustine  already 
suggests  the  later  doctrine  of  "  character  "  in  connection  with 
orders  and  with  baptism.  "Character"  means  something 
distinct  from  grace,  imparted  even  when  no  grace  is  im- 
parted, not  lost  when  grace  is  lost.  The  communication  of 
this  "something"  is  ascribed  to  the  two  rites  named,  and 
in  Bomieh  theology  to  contirmation  alsa 

K.    PilKACHINO 

Preaching  afforded  a  distinct  line  of  influence  by  which 
the  people  could  be  moved;  and  the  period  before  us  is 
distinguished  for  its  powerful  und  impressive  preachers. 
From  an  early  date,  probably  from  the  very  beginning, 
£xhortatioD   by   the   presbyters   in    turn  haA  lfifi.«««&.  *iJtt» 
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reading  of  the  appointod  passages  of  Scripture.  This  might 
to  some  extent  coDtinue.  But  addressee  by  indi\idua] 
presbytere,  or  by  the  bishops,  now  generally  had  their  place 
St  the  catechumen  portion  of  the  service,  i.e.  before  thoee 
who  were  not  yet  baptizeii  were  dismissed.  Preachers  could 
be  heard,  therefore,  by  those  who  had  as  yet  no  connectioQ 
with  the  Cfaureh.  Sometimes  anotlier  discourse,  adapted  to 
believers,  followed  after  others  had  withdrawn.  In  this 
period  no  layman  could  preach,  however  learned  he  might 
be.  Presbyters  were  qoalitied  for  the  function,  but  in  some 
places  they  did  not  preach  if  the  bishop  were  present.  In 
other  places  the  bishop,  if  present,  followed  up  the  presbyter's 
address  with  some  words  of  his  own.  Bishops,  in  particular, 
were  expected  to  iustruct  their  flocks  by  preaching,  and 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  might  preach  twice  on  a 
Sunday,  or,  as  in  Lent,  might  preach  daily.  Matins  and 
Vespers,  as  well  as  the  chief  Sunday  service,  afforded  oppor- 
tunities. 

Instead  of  the  homily  in  which  the  speaker  commented 
on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  suggestiog  the  deeper  sense  and 
making  edifying  applications,  discourses  in  regular  form,  com- 
posed according  to  rules  of  Greek  rhetoric,  came  into  use, 
and  great  reputation  was  acquired  in  this  line  by  eminent 
preachers. 

All  maoner  of  topics  might  be  treated  in  this  way,  from 
praise  of  Christian  celebrities  to  doctrinal  and  ethical  in- 
struction or  polemical  discussion.  As  the  service  otherwise 
proceeded  chiefly  in  set  forms,  the  sermon  giive  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  miniuter  to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  with 
direct  appeal  suited  to  their  circumstances  or  to  those  of 
the  Church.  Great  preachers  were  zealously  attended,  and 
produced  deep  impression.  In  Constantinople  aud  elsewhere 
the  habit  of  applauding  striking  passages  had  established 
itself. 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  while  presbyters  might  preach, 
many  of  tliem  did  not  feel  able  to  discharge  the  duty;  in 
many  coimLry  places  preaching  might  be  rare,  occurriog 
only  when  the  biehop  or  some  qualified  oletgymaD 
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the  place.  Even  in  towns  wliere  the  bishop's  church  was 
supplied  with  preaching,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  same 
held  of  the  other  churches.  Sozomen  (vii.  19)  makes  the 
remarkable  statement  that  in  Rome  neither  the  bishop  nor 
anyone  else  taught  in  the  church.  Probably  we  must 
assume  some  exaggeration  or  misunderstanding. 

In  the  East  the  brilljunt  age  of  prciiching  hardly  sur- 
vived the  fourth  century.  Basil  and  the  two  Gregoriea 
were  all  of  them  remarkable  in  this  department,  the  most 
distinguished  being,  perhaps,  Gregory  of  Nazianzua.  Chry- 
Boatora  was  greatest  of  all.  His  fine  Greek  culture  and  his 
natural  gift  of  oratory  were  inspired  by  Christian  devoted- 
ness  and  sincerity ;  and  some  of  his  sermons  were  unsttr- 
passed  aa  regards  the  immediate  effect  on  the  hearers.  In 
the  West  Augustine  introduced  into  preaching  an  experi- 
mental depth  and  a  practical  earncEtneas  which  gave  a  new 
character  to  preaching  in  that  jiart  of  the  Church.  Leo  I. 
of  Rome  and  Cfesarius  of  Aries  may  be  named  as  following 
him,  though  not  with  equal  stepa 

F.    OBJECTS   OF   WORSHIP 

Kfiddleton  (Oonycr*),  LeU«r  from  Bamt,  1766 ;  J.  Dallteae,  advartut 
Latiniirvm  .  .  .  trodttumom,  Genev.  1664. 

The  worship  of  saints  originated  chiefly  from  the  regard 
paid  to  martyra  As  Christians  commemorated  the  death 
of  friends  by  family  meetings  at  their  tombs,  it  was  natural 
that  the  graves  of  martyrs  should  he  visited  on  the  annual 
day  by  the  Christians  who  had  symimthised  with  their 
trial  and  victory.^  The  prevaiUng  sentiment  of  the  religious 
celebration  on  such  occasions  was  the  continued  Christian 
fellowship  between  the  departed  and  the  survivors ;  hence 
oblations  on  their  behalf  were  offered ;  in  the  prayer  before 
communion  the  departed  were  remembered  along  with  the 
living.  For  them  repose  was  asked,  and  indeed  participa- 
tion in  all  Christian  blessedness.  By  and  by  chapels  and 
chnrches   were  erected  over  their  graves.     The  impresBion 

■Folvo.  H&rt.,kb<nitA.]>.  IH;  in  bdj  edition  of  ,<pos(atu  FoOwr*. 
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that  such  worthiea  did  not  stand  in  need  of  these  aupplica- 
tioDB  does  not  seem  to  huve  prevailed  dowii  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century  or  kter.  Feeling  on  this  Bubjeet  became 
intensified  when  it  began  to  be  recognised  that  the  martyr 
age  had  passed  awiiy.  Ctiristiane  were  conscions  that  the 
heroes  venerated  by  pagan  countries  and  cities  were  for 
them  replaced  by  the  martyrs '  who  had  overcome  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Their  relics,  therefore,  were  more  than 
ever  valued  ;  for  the  saint's  relics  brought  the  saint  himself 
near.  And  prayer  for  their  repose  began  to  seem  leas 
appropriate ;  rather  prayer  that,  by  their  intercesaion,  we 
might  become  like  them,  was  the  fitting  attitude  to  take.* 
Direct  appeals  to  the  dead  saints  to  intercede  for  us  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Capi^adocians  and  by  Ambrose,  The 
tendency  could  not  but  bi5  strengthened  by  the  miraculous 
powera  claimed  for  reliea  of  such  holy  persons.'  The 
appropriate  place  for  relics  in  any  church  was  under  the 
altar.  This  whole  de^'elupment  became  very  popular,  and 
drew  the  people  in  large  numbers  to  the  festivals  connected 
with  it. 

It  was  nat\!ral  to  ascribe  like  spiritual  rank  to  others 
besides  martyrs, — to  einineut  servants  of  God  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old,  and  also  to  venerated 
names  from  the  roll  of  worthies  commemorated  in  tlie 
diptychs  of  each  church.  In  this  way  a  large  choice  of 
patrons  was  opened  to  worshippers ;  and  a  class  of  dead 
persons  was  set  up  about  whom,  as  individuals,  it  waa  held 
that  the  Churrh  on  earth  was  entitled  to  assert  their 
salvation  to  he  certain.  But  no  oblations,  leaat  of  all 
the  eucharist,  were  offered  to  sainta  Augustine  insists  on 
this  distinction  in  vimlicating  the  growing  veneration  of 
the  saints  frum  the  taunts  nf  heatheu  controversialists.* 

For   a    cmsiderable    time    the    Virgin    Mary    was   nofe 

'  Eua.p  Prtxp.  Eeang.  \'\\i, 
'  Aug. ,  (fc  eura  gerenda,  c.  1 3. 
OriRen  had  ntftde  imi»>rtanl  aujjgeBtitinH  in  the  direcUon  of 
nuui^rdom  a  eprcial  TiTtUG  to  save  othsre,     ^xtiort. 
'  CtU.  c  Uttximo. 
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specially  prominent  in  this  connection.  Her  perpetual 
virginity  was  asserted  with  eniphaBia  against  those — such 
as  Helvidiaa  and  Eonosiis— who  interpreted  New  Testa- 
ment statements  as  implying  that  slie  was  the  mother  of 
our  Lord's  *'  brethren,"  ^  Also,  a  foolinh  and  distasteful 
speculation  as  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Himself  was  sup- 
posed to  add  something  to  her  eminence,  and  received 
general  approbiition.  Already  in  the  second  century  her 
[ilace  in  the  order  of  grace  was  contrasted  with  that  of  Eve 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  history  of  the  fall.  Still, 
down  to  the  fourth  century  church  teachers  continued  to 
speak  of  her  as  not  free  from  faults  (Basil,  Ep.  260  ;  Chrya, 
HoTO.  45).  But  in  the  fifth  century  Anguetine  declines  to 
discuss  that  topic;  nnd  when  the  Nestorian  controversy  had 
fastened  attention  on  her  unique  relation  to  our  Lord,  and 
STiggested  that  above  all  other  saints  she  had  contributed  to 
human  salvation,  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  began  to 
receive  an  immense  expansion.  It  is  not  certain  that  any 
church  was  dedicated  to  her  name  before  that  at  Ephesus, 
where  the  council  met  in  431,  and  which  was  then  newly 
built 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  worship  of  angels  as  well 
as  saints  should  be  suggested,  but  as  yet  authorities  are 
divided.  Ambrose  sanctions  supplications  to  the  guardian 
Angel,  while  Augustine  rather  perceives  danger  in  it' 
But  the  practice  was  destined  to  gain  ground. 

O.    PICTURES   AUD   ANGELS 

The  early  Church  was  jealous  of  associating  with 
worship  any  representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things. 
There  were  no  such  representations  in  churches  till  the 
fourth  century ;  and  when  they  began  to  appear,  they  met 
with    discouragement'       Hence    in    the    catacombs,  where 

>  Jenims,  Contra  Belv.  A.n   ana      Sirimiis  (an  Boniuus),  jld.  392,  ^.  9. 
'  AnihroHO,  D*  y  --  \X     Seo  also  Greg,  the  Ureal 
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Christian  art  makes  its  earliost  appearance,  the  embodiioentH 
of  Christ  are  at  first  symbnlictLl  and  allusive  ;  and  the  eame 
applies  to  the  reliefs  of  Bihlical  sceiiea  on  early  Christian 
Barcophagi.'  Late  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  fifth,  pictures  in  churches  begin  to  be  described, 
which  present  the  trial  and  death  of  martjFB  with  whom 
the  church  is  aBsociated  i  also  Biblical  scejies.  These  were 
not  intended  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  instruct  and  impress. 
And  just  because  our  Lord  is  the  object  of  worship,  there  is 
hesitation  in  repreeenting  Him.  The  cross  occupies  the 
principal  place ;  or  Christ  is  represented  as  the  Lamb.  The 
first  presentation  of  Christ  pictorially  in  a  church  as  claim- 
ing the  veneration  of  His  people,  is  near  the  end  of  our  period 
in  the  church  of  St,  Pnul  beyond  the  walla,  at  Ronie 
Kneeling  to  sacred  pictures  falls  later.  But  already  we 
begin  to  hear  of  pictures  wliich  claim  to  be  authentic 
portraits  (by  Luke,  for  instance),  or  to  which  miraculous 
powers  are  ascribed.  The  nimbus  begins  to  encircle  the 
bead,  first  of  Christ,  then  of  saints.  The  usage  was  taken 
from  representations  of  heathen  gods,  and  also  of  the 
emperors. 

The  Nestorians  were  led  by  their  theology  to  withstand 
the  veneration  of  such  pictures.  They  imputed  to  their 
adversary  Cyril  of  Alexandria  the  blame  of  the  new 
enthusiasm  for  having  and  venerating  sacred  pictures,  and 
perhaps  tlie  date  of  Cyril  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch 
in  this  matter.     The  great  debate  about  it  fell  much  later. 

The  subjects  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  section  reveal 
the  tendency  to  popularise  Christianity,  by  adopting  objects 
and  modes  of  worship  hitherto  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
paganism.  Tendencies  this  way  had  appeared  much  earlier 
but  had,  on  the  whole,  been  resisted.  They  were  now 
becoming  irresistible :  and  they  were  soon  to  be  regarded  as 
original  and  apostolic 

■  Beat  seen  in  the  Vaticsa  Museum  at  Boms. 
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Or^.  Nfea.,  Ep.  aA  Leloiurn,  0pp.  ii.  214.  Basil  Cwear.,  Efp.  C>3,  64, 
&6,  160,  0]ip.  iii.  Clrys.,  d*  Piwi.  B^tmi,  ii.  Augustin.,  Ssrm. 
361,  353.  Leo  L,  Ep.  ad  episc.  Camp.  168,  Socr.,  Hitt.  ecd.  v.  19. 
Soioni.,  vii.  18.  Bingham,  Chr.  Anliq.,  Book  xvi.,  Worka,  vol.  vi., 
1655,  Oxf.  Morinua,  dt  diicipl.  in  adni.  s.  paniieyitut.  Par.  1661. 
G.  F.  Steiti,  d.  Udm.  Biun-iacr.,  Frankf,  1854,  Loening,  Gachiditt 
dt*  deuiifhen  KircKfnr»cAls,  i.  1878. 

Tub  discipline  of  the  Church  haa  already  been  adverted  to 
(p,  249),  Known  tranagressiona  of  a  Hagrant  character 
incurred  Bepitration  from  Christian  fellowship.  The  penitent 
was  restored  after  open  confession  and  a  period  of  public 
humiliation,  which  teatud  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance, 
but  which  carried  with  it  also,  more  or  less,  a  sense  of 
penalty  inflicted  for  the  sin,  Thia  restoration  expi-essed  the 
Church's  charitiible  confidence  that  the  penitence  was  real, 
and  that  the  sin  was  forgiven  by  God  and  ouglit  to  be 
forgiven  by  her.  Hence  it  came  to  be  the  symbol,  or  the 
outward  seal,  of  Divine  forgiveness  as  regards  those  sins ; 
and  as  a  tendency  to  lean  on  the  outward  and  the  sensible 
operated  strongly  in  this  age,  the  one  was  apt  to  be  identified 
with  the  other.  All  the  more  therefore  those  Christians 
who  were  betrayed  into  flagrant  transgressions  which 
happened  to  remain  concealed,  if  they  afterwards  came 
to  serious  thought,  might  infer  that  if  the  way  of  public 
confession  and  humiliation  was  God's  way  of  forgiving 
great  aina,  they  also  must  adopt  it,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
their  own  sincerity  and  of  Divine  pardoa  It  ia  true  that 
ence  in  such  cases  must  bring  acamisAa  \.<i  V'^A. 
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that  might  have  continued  buried;  and  the  matter  is  not 
prominent  in  the  earlier  period,  although  exhortations  to 
confess  are  not  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  cases  of  great  Bin  on  the  part  of  Christians  did 
remain  concealed,  unsuspected,  and  uncontessed.* 

As  the  Church  extended  after  Constantine's  accession, 
and  the  fourth  century  verged  towards  the  fifth,  difficulties 
in  regard  to  discipline  increased,  Tlie  principles  remained 
the  same,  but  the  chui-chea  had  become  more  mixed.  They 
included  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  not  amenable 
to  principles  which  appealed  only  to  conscience.  Many 
sinners  did  not  confess  their  sins,  even  when  these  were 
not  absolutely  secret ;  there  was  less  scrutiny  of  Christian 
behaviour;  serious  Christians  who  became  aware  of  flagrant 
sins  of  others  did  not  inform  the  Church  or  the  church 
authorities,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
producing  conclusive  proof,  still  more,  probably,  because  the 
duty  was  felt  to  be  invidious. 

At  the  same  time  discipline  came  to  be  regarded  l^s 
as  a  process  for  satisfying  the  Church — doing  right  to  het 
sensitiveness  as  to  her  own  character -and  calling — and  more 
as  a  means  of  chastising,  and  so  improving,  the  Binner. 
Both  of  these  views  had  been  combined  before,  now  the 
second  took  the  lead.  The  duty  of  confessing,  with  a  view 
to  forgiveness,  castis  of  greater  sins  which  had  remained 
concealed,  and  of  accepting  in  that  connection  the  Church's 
penitential  discipline,  was  still  pressed.  And  besides,  s 
larger  range  of  sins  came  to  be  contemplated,  especially 
from  this  point  of  view  of  benefit  to  the  individu&L  For 
guilt  might  be  incxirred,  and  some  special  penitence  might 
be  called  for  in  cases  which  did  not  amount  to  murder,  or 
idolatry,  or  flagrant  acts  of  impurity ;  and,  on  the  one  hand, 
church  authorities  might  think  it  edifying  to  use  discipline 
to  restrain  such  lesser  sins ;  on  the  other  hand,  penitent 
offenders  might  seek  it  for  the  peace  of  their  conscience. 
This  led  to  casuistical  determinations :  a  given  sin  ; 
perhaps  be  treated  unreasonably  if  the  full  wei^bj 
>  Teitulluu'a  tract,  De  PaniUntia,  deaervca  U, 
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older  disciplme  were  imposed ;  but  how  much,  then,  should 
be  reckoned  appropriate  ?  This  gave  new  prominence  to 
tlie  distiDCtion  between  simple  afopiaftit,  which  did  not 
contemplate  bo  serious  a  separation,  and  might  only  entail 
the  later  stages  of  the  old  discipline, — not  the  earlier  and 
more  trying  ones, — and  the  more  serious  sepai'ation,  airoKoir^ 
or  travTeXi]^  a^opiafwi,  which  might  either  be  appropriate 
to  a  penitent  who  had  very  scandalous  sins  to  confess,  or 
might  be  denounced  on  impenitent  men  whose  sins  were 
pubhc,  to  terrify  and  restrain  them.  The  bishop  decided 
these  questions,  sometimes  deputing  a  cleric  to  examine  and 
report. 

The  effect  of  this  tendency  of  affairs  was  mixed.  Some 
people  complied  with  these  admonitions,  others  disregarded 
them,  others  still  accepted  separation  from  communion  with- 
out much  concern.*  For  example,  second  marriages  (which, 
of  course, were  public)  were  legitimate  by  the  civil  law;  but, 
thoogh  their  validity  was  not  disputed,  they  were  liable  to  a 
certain  degree  of  disciplinary  visitation  by  the  Church's 
laws :  people,  then,  who  Imd  contracted  such  marriages 
might  accept  exclusion  from  the  communion  and  take  none 
of  the  steps  proper  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  The  same 
tendency  appeared  in  other  cases. 

In  this  connection  the  old  doctrine  of  "  one  repentance 
only  after  baptism "  gave  way,  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
still  cling  to  it,  but  in  the  East  it  probably  passed  into 
deeuetude  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Sozomen  frankly 
recognises  the  fact  in  the  fifth.*  In  the  West  also  the  same 
change  took  place.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  the  sinner  should 
be  encouraged  to  repent  more  than  once,  of  course  with 
such  precautions  as  may  impress  him  with  a  due  sense  of 
his  position. 

According  to  the  old  discipline  the  Church  knew  what 
the  sin  was  which  had  created  scandal,  und  iu  connection 
with  wluch  the  penitent  was  seen  supplicating  for  restoration, 
Now  the  fear  of  scandal,  through  multiplying  cases  of  con- 
'  19'vBS.,  Ep.  ad  Lttoium,  0pp.  ii.  111. 
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fession,  under  the  conditionB  just  noticed,  began  to  preaa 
mora  heavily  on  meii'a  minds.  Piihlic  penitence  for  sins, 
which  otherwise  would  have  remained  unknown,  tended  to 
create  scandal  rather  than  to  remove  it  By  degrees  there- 
fore fltepa  were  taken  to  secure  that  in  cases  of  ludden  sins, 
spontaneously  confessed,  the  penitent  in  passing  through  the 
stages  of  penitence  should  he  koov^-n  indeed  to  have  some- 
thing on  his  couHCieuce,  but  without  disclosure  (except  to 
the  bishop  and  his  advisers)  of  what  it  was.  The  next 
step,  better  fitted  to  meet  the  dilhculty,  was  to  appoint  the 
penitence  itself  to  be  transacted  privately.  It  had  still  to 
be  transacted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hishop,  who  closed 
the  case  finally  by  solemn  prayer  for  forgiveness,  and 
imposition  of  hands.  But  this  naturally  suggested  the 
expediency  of  going  a  step  further,  and  withdrawing  the 
performance  of  penitence  from  observation  in  all  cases. 

In  the  West  the  sanction  of  private  discipline  and 
reconciliation  appeara  first  in  the  African  Church  from 
A.D.  360.^  Augustine  teaches  that  there  are  cases,  of  the 
graver  kind,  in  which  no  man  should  be  content  with 
private  reconciliation — those,  namely,  which  separate  from 
the  body  of  Christ.  Yet  he  owns  that  these  sins  were  eo 
numerous  that  the  Church  did  not  venture  to  excommunicate 
the  laity  for  them,  nor  to  degrade  the  clergy.  He  accepts 
the  principle  Con-ipiantur  secretiua  qua  peccantur  seereiivs 
C&TTno  82.  11,  see  also  351.  352). 

In  Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
B  presbyter  was  set  apart  to  look  after  this  department 
(TTpetr^vrepoi  iirl  neravoia^).  His  business  was  to  confer 
with  those  who  had  committed  sins  for  which  church 
canons  prescribed  discipline,  and  who  desired  to  make 
satisfaction.  A  scandal  happened  to  become  public  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  this  ofBce,  aid 
Nectarius  (who  succeeded  Chryaoatom  in  the  see)  was 
advised  to  abolish  it.*  The  effect  appears  to  have  been, 
'  OOmidl  of  Hippo,  Caa.  80 ;  Carthag. , 
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that  wLile  discipliae  atill  proceeded  in  the  futse  ot  known 
traasgreasions,  people  were  left  to  their  own  discretion  as 
to  confeasing  or  not  confeesing  slna  which  had  not  become 
otherwise  known  to  the  Church,  The  sufiBciency  of  personal 
and  private  repentance  in  such  cases  was  tacitly  recognised. 

Close  to  the  end  of  our  period  certain  bishops  in 
Southern  Italy,  in  the  view,  probably,  of  maintaining  the 
old  discipline,  and  of  infusing  into  it  some  salutary  pain, 
required  penitents  in  their  churches  to  read  publicly  a  list 
of  their  sins.  Luo  L  reprehends  this  practice,  and  ordaina 
a  more  prudent  proceeding  in  such  cases.  The  penitents, 
apparently,  were  atill  to  appear  publicly,  but  their  sins  were 
not  to  be  published.^ 

In  all  these  instances  the  range  of  offence  contemplated 
is  by  no  means  that  which  la  comprehended  under  the  head 
of  "  mortal  sins "  according  to  the  later  theology  of  Rome. 
But  in  regard  to  such  sins  as  were  dealt  with,  the  tendency 
to  dispose  of  them  more  privately  is  gaining  ground. 
*  Ep.  163 :  Ad  Eyiaeapoi  Camjiania, 
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r Optra,  Benedictine  ed.,  Paria,  1673,  reprinted  by  Ganme,  Paris,  in 
II  vols.,  1838.  The  first  vol.  conlainB  Augustine's  ConffnioTH  and 
the  two  hooka  of  Satradatione*,  and  the  eleventh  contains  the  old  life 
by  PoBddiuB,  bishop  of  Calama  (d.  sfter  437),  and  the  very  thoron^ 
biography  by  the  Benedictine  editors,  (The  new  text  of  Ang. 
0pp.  in  the  Vienna  Uoryut  Serijitomm,  with  vaiioiiB  readings  and 
indices  but  without  uther  appamtua,  ia  not  yet  complete.  Migne's 
reprint  of  the  Benedictine  edition  ia  contained  in  torn.  32-47  of 
the  latin  aeries.) 
Tillemont,  Minnrirei,  vol.  xiii^  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1710;  and  all  tlie  Chureh 
Hiatoriea  and  works  on  Patristic  Biihringer,  KitiiiengeiciMhU 
in  Biographten,  Snd  ed^  U^'  Theil,  Zurich,  1878.  Poujoalat, 
Sistoire  de  S.  Augaitjn,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1843-1652.  Bindetnann, 
Der  htiL  Aagvutimit,  2  vob.,  Berlin,  1844-1855.  K.  Braune, 
Monnica  u.  Aug.,  12mo,  Orimma,  1846.  P.  Schoff,  L^«  and 
Labours  of  S.  Avg.,  London,  1861,  J.  Baillie,  S.  Atigne.,  London, 
1869.  Gansauf,  Melaph.  PgijchoUxjU  du  Aitg.,  Augsb.  1852.  Flottea, 
ElVides,  Paris,  1861.  KuurriBaon,  Pkiloiophie  lU  S.  AugmtiOfiYoh., 
Snded.,  Paris,  1868.  A.  Domer,  Avguttinug,  Berlin,  1873. 
A  very  important  study  of  Augustine  is  contained  in  Hamatk's 
DogmengackichU,  dritter  Bd,,  pp.  1-244.  See  also  apecially  Beuter, 
Auguitinuche  Sliidien,  Qotha,  1887. 


Adgustinb  requires  a  chapter  to  himself.  From  the  time 
of  his  appearance  on  the  acene,  he  dominates  the  liietory  of 
the  Western  Church, — not  that  everyone  agrees  with  his 
teaching  or  submits  to  his  influence,  but  the  whole  situation 
takes  colour  and  character  from  him.  For  that  very  reason 
it  is  impoaaible  adequately  to  represent  t!ie  man  or  his 
relation  to  his  age ;  but  something  may  be  indicated. 

He  was  born  at  Tagaste  ia  Numidia  on  the  Ides  of  Novem- 
ber, 364.     The  father,  Patricius,  coarse,  secular,  impulsive, 
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and  no  longer  young,  became  a  catechuineii  shortly  before  liis 
deatli.^  The  mother,  Monica,  a  young  matron  of  twenty-two 
when  AuguBtine  was  bom,  was  an  earnest  Christian  woman; 
her  sincere  devoutness  was  associated  with  limited  knowledge, 
and  she  shared  the  popular  euperatitious ;  but  one  can  gather 
that,  along  with  her  piety,  a  certain  native  right-mindedness 
and  good  sensB  sustained  her  intliience  over  her  son.*  The 
family  was  not  well  off,  hut  friends  supplied  the  means  neces- 
sary to  enable  Auguatiue  to  prosecute  literary  and  philoso- 
phical studies  at  Carthage.  He  hoped  in  tliis  line  to  open  his 
way  to  what  might  be  called,  in  modern  language.  University 
or  Civil  Service  appointments.  Carthage  was  a  very  wicked 
place,  and  Augustine  tells  us  how  it  atfected  him.  Religious 
impresBions  from  his  mother's  influence  had  repeatedly 
touched  him  in  his  boyhood;  but  now  as  a  young  man  a 
long  course  of  wandering  from  the  right  way  was  before 
him.'  Manicheism,  with  its  doctiiue  of  two  principles,  was 
vigorously  pushed  in  Africa  at  that  time,  and  Augustine 
became  an  "auditor"  among  the  Manicheana.  Their  teach- 
ing included  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
especially  the  Old  Testament ;  it  appealed  to  reason  and 
experience,  in  the  old  Gnostic  manner,  for  its  conception  of  a 
radical  strife  between  two  principles  in  the  world  and  in 
men  individually.  Its  detail  of  doctrine  and  duty  wa» 
certainly  fantastic;  but  it  was  possible  to  regard  this  as 
only  the  form  of  a  secret  wisdom,  which  the  disciple  was 

*  He  mutt  have  died  bafote  Augustine  left  Africa. 

'Aug.,  de  Btala  Vila,  ri.  10.  16;  De  Ordint,  i.  SI,  li.  45,  ete.,  both  in 
ToLi. 

*  Aagastine  does  not  spare  liiTiiscir.  It  is  right  to  Bay,  howerer,  thftt  be 
bimMlf  speaks  of  bis  reuiiil  from  tlie  coarse  revelry  of  bia  fellow- stodents 
(Coy.  tii,  3).  The  main  fact  la  that  Augijatino  evantiially  formed  a  con- 
nection  with  a  jPuDg  woman  (bj  wLam  he  bad  ■  soo,  Adaattotua) — a  cuntiection 
wbicb  lasted  for  a  nimiber  of  years  during  which  each  was  faithful  to  tbe  other, 
aoteaawG  kuon'.  Augustine  bad  not  aceopted  Cliristiun  obligatiDna;  and 
mch  a  eonnecCion  on  the  part  of  a  con-Christinn  was  not  reckoned  indmntt  or 
profligate.  But  Augustine  had  felt  the  claims  of  the  Christian  standard  of 
Ufe,  wbieh  hia  mother  eiempIiSed ;  he  had  felt  also  the  appeal  of  tbe 
pbiloaophera  to  rise  aboTS  sense  ;  he  was  ooiiBeiolu  of  deliberately  living  below 
his  ideals  and  trausgreesing  his  duty,  in  this  instance  eapecialtj. 
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eventually  to  reach,  and  in  which  the  mind  could  rest. 
Under  the  influence  of  tltls  hope  it  waa  that  Augustine 
joined  the  sect.  The  step  implied  (1)  his  accfiptiince  of 
their  criticism  of  the  Seriptures  as  unanswerable;  (2)  his 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  positive  religion — if  it  was  not  to  be 
Christian  in  the  Catholic  Bense,  it  must  still  be  a.  positive 
religion;  (3)  his  a[)prehension  of  a  conflict  between  evil  and 
good  which  required  to  bo  strongly  affirmed;  and  (4)  he 
found  a  solace  for  his  conscience  and  his  self-esteem  in  the 
doctrine,  that  when  he  sinned  it  was  not  he  who  did  so,  but 
a  certain  alien  nature  in  him,  for  which  he  waa  not  reapon- 
eible.  He  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  have  some 
kind  of  connection  with  Mauicheism ;  but  as  his  mind 
ripened  and  as  his  expectations  of  successful  insight  con- 
tinned  to  be  disappointed,  the  connection  became  loose. 
Before  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Some  (a.d.  383)  it 
had  became  mainly  nominal.  He  continued  still  to  be  a 
Manichean  only  until  he  should  find  something  better. 

But  other  influences  operated.  A  perusal  of  a  treatise 
of  Cicero  (the  Sortensius — now  lost — fragments  in  OrelU's 
edition)  stirred  his  mind  with  the  conception  of  a  career  not 
only  of  successful  speculation,  but  of  life  according  to  wisdom, 
aiming  at  the  liighest  and  achieving  it.  This  thought  took 
possession  of  him  with  memorable  force.  It  did  not  reform 
his  life,  but  he  cherit^hed  it  as  a  glorious  inspiration.  The 
goal  it  propounded  to  him  was  not  repudiated— only  post- 
poned. 

After  his  arrival  at  Eome,  where  he  occupied  a  post  as 
teacher  for  a  short  lime,  and  after  his  transference  to  Milan 
(A.D.  384),  he  read  more  largely  in  the  philosophers,  found 
no  help  in  Aristotle,  but  was  greatly  impressed  and  attracted 
by  the  New  Platonists,  Their  conception  of  the  world 
seemed  to  bring  him  into  a  purer  air,  and  some  of  their 
principles  became  a  permanent  element  in  Augnstine's 
thinking.  But  ere  long  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  em- 
bodied in  the  life  and  influence  of  the  great  Church  began 
to  press  on  him  with  fresh  power.  The  magnitude  and  the 
fmitEuliiess  of  this  unique   phenomenon  became  more  and 
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more  apparent  to  him :  his  mother  had  followed  him  to 
Milan;  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  attracted  him,  and 
gradually  dissipated  the  difficulties  about  the  Scriptures 
which  the  Manicheans  had  tought  him  to  ehL'rinh.  He 
began  to  read  system  a  tically  the  Epitttles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  he  listened  to  what  Christians  told  him  of  Christian 
conflict  and  decision.  Meanwhile  the  personal  question 
about  hie  own  will,  and  the  goal  to  which  his  life  should  be 
directed,  came  home  to  him  irresistibly;  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  all  his  life  miserably  and  inexcusably  wrong,  and 
that  he  was  still  enslaved  in  the  same  snare.  All  this  led 
to  the  memorable  day  (described  in  the  dmf.  viii.  8.  1 2)  on 
which  the  struggle  ended,  and  he  passed  into  a  new  life. 
He  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Easter  397;  his  mother 
died  at  Oatia  near  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  388 
Augustine  finally  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Africa,  He 
planned  for  himself  a  retired  and  meditative  existence  on  his 
little  inherititnce  at  Tagaste.  Ere  long  he  was  constrained 
to  become  presbyter  and  afterwards  bishop  at  Hippo  Regina 
(395).    JJe  died  there  in  August  430. 

Augustine's  natiu'e  compelled  him  to  think  through  his 
beliefs  and  his  experiences;  and  no  one  in  the  early  Ciiurch 
was  more  intent  than  he '  on  reducing  to  the  unity  of  a 
coherent  and  consistent  system  the  various  elements  of  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  revelation  as  these  presented  them- 
selves to  the  beheving  and  repentant  man.  He  beUeved  in 
the  function  of  reason  and  in  the  unity  of  truth.  But 
Christianity  as  it  now  possessed  him  was  great  and  deep. 
Also  in  connection  with  it  there  came  to  him,  on  various 
lines,  a  wealth  of  su^estlon  and  impression  that  placed  him 
in  relation  to  many  forma  of  thought.  He  accepted  with 
pious  docility  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  not  only  as  expressed  in  formal  creed,  but  as 
embodied  in  the  prevailing  altitude  of  Christian  minds,  and 
in  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Christian  life  and  worship. 
He  appropriated  from  Scripture  great  thoughts  to  which  ha 
etrove  to  do  justice.  He  took  something  from  all  the 
'  A  ramark  of 
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ChriBtian  eohools  of  the  West,  from  Irenieus,  from  Tortul^ 
lian,  from  Cyprian,  from  Hilary,  from  Victorinus,  re-shaping 
Eill  he  took,  lie  had  drunk  deep  of  the  Neophitonic 
teaching;  aud  while  he  guarded  against  its  mystic  pan- 
theism, he  had  tlimights  of  God  and  of  goodneaa,  of  the 
metaphysic  of  evil,  and  of  the  possible  attainment  of 
believing  souls,  for  which  he  availed  himself  of  Neoplatonic 
forms.  Not  even  Augustine  could  really  reconcile  and  unify 
these  various  elements;  and  he  waa  fain  to  resort  to 
dialectical  plausibilities  when  true  and  inward  harmony 
failed.  This  ia  one  of  the  features  which  connect  him  with 
the  schoolmen.  But  the  strong  grasp  of  the  thinker  com- 
pressed all  at  least  into  types  that  could  live  together  in  his 
mind;  all  was  moulded  into  Angustinian  forma  which 
challenged  the  attention,  which  caught  the  ear  and  the  heart 
of  many  generations.  The  central  force  of  the  whole  lies  in 
his  eonsciousneas  of  the  ditference  between  life  without  God 
in  pride,  self-snffieiency,  and  worship  of  the  creature,  and 
hfe  with  God  in  faith  and  love  and  hope.  Of  this  last  the 
decisive  principle  is  I-ove — for  Augustanian  grace  is  the 
Loye  of  God  (i.e.  towards  God)  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  and 
making  all  new.  Augustine's  greatness  has  many  elements; 
but  chiefly  it  stands  in  the  vivitlness,  profoundness,  and 
decisiveness  of  his  conception  of  rehgion,  or  of  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man, 

Augustine's  circumstances  led  him  (after  some  essays 
meant  to  bring  him  to  an  understanding  with  himself  as  to 
valid  method  of  thought)  to  write  on  the  Eeason  of  Christian 
Faith.  At  the  same  time  he  developed  the  argument  against 
the  JIanicheans,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  resume  this 
theme  from  time  to  time.  His  experience  at  Milan  before 
and  after  his  conversion  had  interested  him  in  Arianiam, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  work  on  the 
Trinity  is  the  chief  monument  in  this  department.  Its 
characteristic  is  the  strong  assertion  of  the  fundamental 
equality  of  the  Divine  Three,  in  virtue  of  their  common 
possession  of  the  unique  Divine  Nature  and  of  all  its  attri- 
butes.    On  this  subject  bating  some  refinements,  the  teo- 


j^^  equality 
^^L  possessioi 
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deucy  at  least  of  his  thinking  has  been  generally  followed  in 
the  West. 

Hia  maturer  thoughts  on  his  own  life  and  his  conversion 
came  out  in  the  Confessions,  in  which  he  utters  before  God 
what  he  remembered  and  felt  in  regard  to  it — passing  on  in 
the  later  chapters  to  less  personal  meditations.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Church  was  elaborated  in  hia  controversy  with  the 
Donatists.^  Hia  conception  of  the  world's  history  as  a  scene  of 
divine  permission  and  purpose — suggested  by  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  were  losing  faith  in  Cod  amid  the  calamities  of 
the  time — is  embodied  in  the  great  work  de  Civitate  Jki, 
which  occupied  him  occasionally  during  many  years  in  the 
later  period  of  his  life.  The  questions  suggested  by  countless 
phases  of  Christian  discussion,  and  a  great  series  of  Biblical 
topics,  are  taken  up  in  his  letters,  and  iu  many  tracts  as 
well  as  in  his  sermons.  The  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagiau 
controversies  elicited  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
the  mass  of  writing  which  fills  the  famous  tenth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  and  many  letters  and  sermons  besides. 

All  the  practical  questions  connected  with  conduct,  those 
which  arose  in  connection  with  asceticism,  with  Christian 
morale,  with  discipline,  must  be  added  to  these.  For  in  one 
shape  or  other  all  the  Christiau  interests  appealed  to  Augus- 
tine, or  were  pressed  upon  him.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Christian  ethic  had  suffered  in  depth  and  thoroughness  from 
the  all  but  universal  acceptance  by  Christian  teachers  of 
the  form,  and  much  of  the  substance,  of  the  philosophic 
thinking  upon  virtue.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Augustine 
emancipated  himself  from  all  the  effects  of  this  state  of 
thinga  And  yet  he  left  his  st-amp  on  every  item  of  the 
discussion ;,  for  with  him  it  was  instinctive  to  seek  the 
religious  roots  of  ethical  questions.  In  doctrine  and  in  duty 
alike  men  were  conscious  that  Augustine's  way  of  thinking 
wrought  a  new  depth  and  strength  into  Christian  ailment. 
Hence  also  his  phrases  fastened  themselves  on  his  readers ; 
and  many  sayiugs  that  bear  the  mark  of  his  mint  have 
passed  current  among  men  ever  since. 
'  S«  aiui.  Clmp.  XXIV. 
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What  might  be  said  of  hia  attitude  od  the  Pelagian 
queation  will  come  more  appropriately  in  next  chapter. 
Here  we  maj  notice  the  impression  that  a  Alaoichean  taint 
continued  to  keep  poesession  of  him  after  he  had  renounced 
Manicheism  and  had  become  a  CathoUc  Christian.  This 
has  heen  often  said,  but  it  is  ungrounded.  The  deliberate 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  from  the  time  he  renounced  Mani- 
cheism, laid  a  strong  emphoHia  on  the  goodness  of  eveiy 
created  existence  as  it  proceeds  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
his  theory  of  evil  (the  negative  theory)  was  meant  to  har- 
monlBe  with  that  position  and  to  guard  it. 

The  only  plausible  way  of  supporting  the  assertion  is  to 
say  that  Augustine's  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and 
of  the  cETects  of  the  fall,  introduces  into  human  existence  a 
fate  operating  adversely,  as  much  as  does  the  Manichean 
doctrine  of  an  originally  evil  nature,  the  qualities  of  which 
can  never  alter,  forming  part  of  the  constitution  of  man. 
But  if  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  admitted,  Manicheism  may 
be  chai^d  on  John  Cassian  himself.  For  he  too  admitted 
that  without  Christian  revelation  and  ordinances  men  coulii 
not  recover  themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  nor  from 
the  penal  consequences  of  sin.  Man  in  these  oircamstanceB 
can  be  described  as  subjert  to  an  adverse  fate.  But  the 
fact  of  sin  as  it  attaches  to  the  race  and  the  individual, 
and  the  effects  of  it,  is  a  great  subject  of  discussion  which 
cannot  be  avoided  in  Christian  theology ;  and  the  imputation 
of  Manicheism  gives  no  help  towards  a  real  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

How  far  Augustine  transcended  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessors— how  far  and  in  what  respects  he  gave  a  new 
significance  to  Christian  dogmas  and  struck  a  deeper  and 
truer  note  of  Cliristian  experience — how  far  again  he  limited 
or  perplexed  his  thinking,  either  by  following  too  un- 
reservedly single  lines  of  thought,  or  (much  more  obviously) 
by  the  effort  to  harmoniso  tlie  incompatible,  and  by  the 
resolute  purpose  to  make  no  breach  with  the  authority  of 
the  Church, — these  are  topics  involving  a  bewildering  a 
of  questions,  and  they  cannot  be  entered  into  ' 
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certain  that  Auguatine  ia  epoch-making,  and  that  the  the- 
ology and  Che  religion  of  the  Western  Churches  have  never 
ceased  to  embody  great  results  of  hia  life  and  work.  The 
central  force  lies  in  hie  realisiition  of  Sin  and  Grace, — Sin 
as  rebellion  against  God  and  separation  from  Him;  Grace 
as  love  to  God,  a  diBposition  in  which  the  heart  opens  to 
all  that  is  truly  good— a  disposition  the  beginning  and  con- 
tinuation of  which  ia  itself  the  manifestation  of  the  Love  of 
God  drawing  near  to  heal  and  to  hold  communion  with 
the  nndeserving  and  the  undone.  How  from  thie  centre 
Augustine  surveys  the  elements  of  the  worlds,  natural  and 
spiritual,  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  with  what  succesB 
or  failure  he  did  so,  ia  one  of  the  historical  studiee  which 
must  not  be  entered  on  in  a  paragraph.^ 

The  two  books  of  ReiraetaCioiics  are  a  survey  by  Aug- 
ustine of  his  own  works,  correcting  or  completing  state- 
niente  which,  on  reconsideration,  he  judged  to  be  inaccurate 
or  defectiva  They  were  written  near  the  end  of  his  life 
(a.[).  427).  One  or  two  more  treatises,  however,  were  issued 
later,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  this  review. 

Augustine  died  of  a  fever  while  the  Vandals  were  beaieg- 
ing  Hippa  During  the  closing  days  he  prefen-ed  to  be 
much  alone.  The  [leniK^ntial  ppalras,  written  in  large  letters, 
were  hung  where  he  could  see  them.  He  died  28th  August 
430.     (See  note  in  Appendix.) 

'  The  qnGitiooB  vrliich  ma;  b«  rnised  regarding  thk  esntral  elfment  in 
Augustine  are  very  frank  I  j  gnggesCed  bj  Hamack  ^DoffmengaKhfclUe,  if. 
Tlieil,  2  Buch,  cap.  ill.,  WelCgeschichtlinhe  Stcillnng  AugueCiu's  als  S«ror- 
niator  der  Cliristliehen  Frommigkeit),  and  are  well  deserving  of  attention, 
apart  from  tlie  Bucoess.  more  or  less,  to  be  ascribed  to  Eanmck  in  dealing 
with  thote  qneatioDS.  The  whole  study  o(  which  thia  ebaj>t«r  forms  a  part  ta 
i(itere.-iting,  ospeoially  frum  the  writer's  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  master- 
ing tlie  complex  pcoblem  preaeuled  bj  the  thought  and  the  influence  o^ 
AugiutiiUL 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 

Pelagian  Conteovehsy 


The  DMteHals  Twsring  on  this  subject  are  coUected  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  editLun  of  Augustine's  works  (reprint  by  Gaume. 
Paris,  evo,  1833).  Tu  tbesu  must  beadded  the  I/ctler  of  Pel  agios  to 
Diimetrian,  wbich  ia  to  bu  found  in  the  Appendix  lo  vol  iL  (p.  1360 
of  Oaume).  The  mind  of  Pelagius  hjiiisult  is  iKjat  gathered  froiu 
thiflleller.  His /,rfce;/rM_^(iiitiiiApp,  to  vol.  j. ;  p.  2343  of  Oaume) 
is  cautious  and  defensive.  A  commentary  on  tlie  Epp.  of  Paul,  no 
doubt  by  Pelagiua,>  ia  reprinted  among  the  works  of  Jerome, 
vol.  V.  Ben.  ed.  It  has  been  pui^ed  of  passages  too  conspicnoosly 
Pelagian,  but  is  still  worth  consulting.  To  the  works  of  Augustiuu 
contained  in  vol.  x.  are  to  be  added  various  letters,  sermons,  e[«., 
of  which  a  list  with  referencea  is  given  vol.  i.  p.  2173,  The 
Oommonitoriitm  of  Marius  MeKator  is  anbatsntiaUy  reproduced  in 
App.  to  vol.  z.,  also  the  documents  connected  with  the  various 
ecclesiastical  proceedings.  The  series  extends  over  the  Semi-Pelagian 
controveray  to  the  Synod  of  Orange,  A.D.  629.  The  works  of  Prospet 
are  added  in  a  third  Ap[)endix.  Q.  F.  Wiggers,  PTogmaiische  Var- 
tlellvng  det  Afiguslinisyntu  v.  Ptlagianuniiu,  Hnmb.  1833.  Jnlioa 
Mtlller,  Ptlagianixmiu,  Berlin,  1864.  Fr.  Wdrter,  Der  Pelagxammyu, 
«.t.«r,  Freiburg,  1886.  W.  Cunningham,  Sia.  Thml,  Edinburgh, 
1863,  voL  L 

The  Pelagian  coDtroversy  begins  about  AD.  410,  and  its 
echoes  were  still  audible  Qiure  tliati  twentj  years  after. 
Morals  as  against  religion,  free  will  as  against  grace,  one 
may  odd,  in  a  certain  sense,  reason   as  against  revelation, 

I  ConsidersblB  retreDcliuients  of  tha  teit  must  hare  taken  placo,  but  the 
eommsntary  represents  tha  mind  of  Pelagius,  and  is  interesting  in  rariona 
ways;  It  shows,  for  example,  how  much  of  apostulio  Christianity  Pelagius 
couid  appropriate,  under  his  own  interpretation,  and  could  adjust  to  liis  luul- 
ing  principles.  It  shows  also  curioae  results  of  tiie  PBlnf,'ian  position.  Texts 
which  Augustiiiu  iiiti-rpretvd  as  describing  the  inward  grace  which  reforms  the 
inwaid  man,  PelaginB  habitually  refers  to  the  forgirenes 


^^L         which  Augii 
^^H       inwaidman 
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may  be  taken  as  a  short  account  of  the  interests  in  collision. 
Yet  not  only  were  both  sides  in  earnest,  but  on  the  Pelagian 
side  there  was,  at  Llie  outset,  no  consciousneBB  of  difiloyalty 
to  the  Church  or  lo  ChriBtiaiiity.  The  Pelngians  accepted 
the  creed  and  the  ritual ;  and  they  believed  they  could 
strengthen  a  veak  side  of  the  Christianity  of  their  time. 
Pelagius  {who  is  rejiorted  as  a  native  of  Britain)  was  a 
monk,  unattached  apparently  to  any  convent.  The  Mahilitaa 
loci  waB  not  yet  enforced  upon  monks.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Eome  before  the  fourth  century  ended,  or  at  latest  very 
early  in  the  fifth,  and  he  continued  to  live  there  till  he  lied, 
with  others,  from  Alarie's  invasion  in  a.d.  410,  He  was  a 
devout  and  blameless  man,  chiefly  anxious  to  see  a  more 
consistent  standard  of  practical  conduct  among  ChristianB. 
The  virtues  of  the  monastic  life  were  the  true  Christianity; 
and  these,  or  aome  distinct  approach  to  them,  should  be 
visible  in  all  Christians.  Instead  of  this  he  found  great 
laxity  and  worldliness,  and  for  him  the  question  was  how  to 
get  the  better  of  these  tendencies.  The  reputation  of  Pelagius 
as  a  religious  man,  who  had  powerfully  impressed  people  in 
Rome,  reached  Africa  a  considerable  time  before  he  appeared 
in  that  province  himself.' 

Pelagius,  a«  we  have  said,  accepted  current  Christianity: 
□ow,  in  hie  view,  Chrititianity  itself  was  intended  to  teach, 
to  stimulate,  and  to  reward  morality,  that,  namely,  which 
was  recognised  in  the  more  eamest  circles  of  church  lite. 
In  order  to  this,  one  must  enforce  the  maxim,  "  Vou  ought, 
therefore  you  can."  "When  I  treat  of  morals,"  he  said, 
"and  the  principles  of  holy  hfe,  I  make  it  my  first  business 
to  establish  the  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  to  show 
what  it  can  achieve:  for  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  remiss  and 

h»d  ■  plioa  in  hid  Bjstpni  for  timt,  wliile  lie  liwkod  with  jealous  uyu  on 
Aagu«tina's  "graot^."  HiOBe  in  tataa  |i1accs  tlis  commentATf  aasuinca  the 
cbtraoter  of  a  Eiipcrricial  Lutheranism— though  srarcel)'  tny  two  syOfmi  conid 
be  mori;  opposed. 

'  It  HIS  tcnon'D  also  that  his  thinking  on  some  points  didured  from  Augus- 
tine's. A  bishop  liail  quoted  to  biiii,  from  Aug\istiiie'a  CoHfcauml,  the  well- 
known  saying,  "  Da  i|Uod  jubefl.  ct  jiibe  quod  vis."  Pelagius  repudiated  tha 
•entitnent  almest  pusiouately. 


I 
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slow  to  virtue,  in  proportion  as  it  reckons  itself  unable,  if  it 
is  left  ignorant  of  its  inherent  power,  or  believes  itself  to 
have  none."'  The  ftssertion  of  ability  was  to  him  the 
obvious  way  to  sweep  aside  the  pretexts  on  which  men 
excuse  themselves,  and  to  force  them  to  face  their  obliga- 
tions. Nothing  in  Christianity  must  be  taken  in  a  efinse 
that  interferes  with  this  fundamental  view.  Man  is  intrin- 
sically able  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him,  if  he  pleases. 
But  Christianity  gives  him  additional  encouragement  and 
advantage,  bec^iuRe  it  supplies  an  initial  forgiveness  in 
baptism,  to  th'tse  who  require  it,  and  because  it  promisee, 
aa  the  reward  of  virtue,  not  merely  a  happy  immortality, 
but  something  more  eminent  which  Pelagius  distinguished 
as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  We  are  not  therefore  "  fallen 
in  Adam";  Adam's  full  concerned  himself.  Undoubtedly 
men  can  throw  away  their  possibilities,  and  they  often  do. 
But  Christianity  has  come  to  illuminate  and  exhort  ns  eo 
that  we  may  no  more  have  any  excuse  for  doing  eo.  It 
agreed  with  these  positions  to  hold,  as  Pelagius  did,  that 
without  Christianity  men  may  avoid  sin  and  earn  immortal 
blessedness,  and  that  they  often  have  done  sa  Christ 
therefore  came  not  to  quicken  the  dead,  nor  even  to  heal  the 
(morally)  sick,  but  to  enhance  the  good  of  nature  by  clearer 
light  and  fairer  prospects.  These  tenets  indicate  some  in- 
fluence from  Eastern  modes  of  thought  deriving  from  the 
Apologists.  And  more  than  one  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  Pelagius  suggests  that  a  connection  with  the  East  may 
have  existed  before  his  residence  in  Pome. 

Various  church  historians  have  remarked  that  the  con- 
fident assumption  by  Peh^ius  of  complete  power  on  the  part 
of  men  to  be  what  God  would  have  them  to  be,  indicates  a 
mode  of  view  which  could  obtain  only  in  a  mind  free  from 
the  conflict  of  strong  passions,  in  sympathy  with  moral 
order,  and  which  had  found  that  steady  self-control  could 
establish  habits  of  conduct  not  easily  overthrown.  By  such 
minds  the  effort  to  win  their  own  respect  and  that  of  otbeis 
by  superior  morality  is  often  undertaken  with  sincerity,  and 
>  Eji.  la  Dtmttriat,  Aug.  Opp.  x.  Ap[>. 
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the  aim  is  felt  to  have  a  Btioiig  and  gioHing  attraction. 
But  the  conacitmsness  of  success,  on  Pelagian  terms,  requires 
for  its  existence  a  narrow  and  external  view  of  duty.  Tlie 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  commit u <( men t  must  be  concealed, 
if  aatiBfactioE  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  to  be  maintained. 

Among  the  adlierents  whom  Pelagius  attached  to  him- 
self at  Rome  was  Ccelestius,  aUo  a  layman,  apparently  a 
man  who  led  a  studious  life.  Ho  was  more  impulsive  and 
disputatious  than  hie  leader.  Somewhat  later  (about  A.D. 
418)  Julianus,  the  young  bishop  of  Eclanura,  embarked  in 
the  same  cause,  and  eventually  jwvted  with  his  See  that  he 
might  maintain  his  principles.  He,  too,  demanded  well- 
regulated  life,  but  conceived  it  le.^a  from  the  monastic  and 
more  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view.  He  matched 
himself  against  Augustine  in  detailed  discuBsion  of  the 
questions  raised,  and  proved  to  be  an  able  and  leaolute 
disputant^ 

Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  came  into  Africa  about  A.D.  410. 
Pelagius, after  exchanging  letters  with  Augustine,  soon  passed 
on  to  the  East,  but  Coelestiiis  renaained.  He  propagated  his 
opinions  with  zeal,  and  also  asked  to  be  made  a  presbyter. 
PaulinuB  of  Milan  interposed  with  a  challenge  of  the  doc- 
trinal opinions  of  Coelestius :  a  council  was  called  at  Carthage, 
the  explanations  of  Ccelestius  were  not  reckoned  satisfactory, 
and  he  was  separated  from  the  Church.'  He  departed  to 
the  East,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  presbyter'a  orders  at 
Ephesus.  The  discussion  awakened  interest  in  Africa,  and 
Augustine  began  to  preach  and  write  on  the  sabject — at 
first  refraining  from  mentioning  any  names. 

'  Tlic  family  of  Jiiliaous  wero  amung  tlia  private  IrieniiB  of  Augustuii?,^ 
M)d  thvre  view  tiea  also  with  Pauliniis  n(  Nola.  Paiilinua  was  a  poeL,  uid  ne 
have  *n  ^ilAalamiiim  (torn  his  pen  in  oonnectian  nith  tbe  marriage  of 
Julianus,  then  onlj  a  lentar,  to  a  ladj  named  lo.  Tha  Eather  of  JuUanui  was 
also  a  bishop,  luuned  Meinor. 

*  Krron  charged—].  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died  apart 
from  sill.  2.  His  fall  injured  himself  alono.  3.  Childroo  ara  boro  in  the 
aame  state  in  which  Adam  was  before  he  fell.  1.  The  hiw  as  nell  as  the 
gospel  leads  to  thv  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  3.  Even  heforo  Christ  there  wers 
sinless  men.  These  art  the  ohief  points,  Mansi,  fr.  289.  Angustiae  wm  not 
preaeot  at  tliis  oannclL 
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Pela;^iw8  had  found  his  way  tu  Palealine.  In  415  he 
was  accused  before  a  synod  presided  over  by  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  before  a  synod  at  Dinsiwlia  presided 
over  by  Eugenius  of  Civaarea.  The  real  acciieer  waB  Oroeius, 
a  young  Spaniard,  who  had  letters  from  Augustine.  The 
explanations  of  PelagiuB  were  accepted  by  the  council ;  tbc 
accusation  therefore  failed.  At  this  point  Jerome  comes 
upon  the  scene.  He  did  not  hold,  and  probably  did  not 
uudevfltand,  the  scheme  of  Augustine,  but  he  recoiled  from 
the  Pelagian  extremes ;  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Augustine,  and  he  seems  also  to  have  had 
some  ground  of  personal  irritation  against  Pelagius.  He 
now  came  out  with  an  attack  on  Pelagianism,  which  has  not 
been  reckoned  of  much  importance.' 

The  African  Church  was  not  disposed  to  allow  its  sen- 
tence to  be  virtually  reversed  by  these  proceedings,  which, 
besides,  seemed  to  them  to  be  due  to  misapprehension.  In 
416  two  synods,  at  Carthage  and  Mileve,  renewed  the 
former  judgment,  and  also  communicated  their  proceedings 
to  Innocent  i.  of  Rome — ^who  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
African  sjTioda.  Innocent  died  in  417.  A  libelliu  fidei  which 
Pelagius  had  sent  him  did  not  reach  Rome  in  time.  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  Zosimus  his  successor,  and  Cceleetiua 
also  appeared  in  Konie,  putting  forth  explanations  which 
satisfied  Zoaimus.  The  latter  thereupon  issued  a  letter  to 
the  African  bishops  ^'indicating  the  accused,  whose  condem- 
nation he  ascribed  to  misunderstanding  and  overhaste. 

On  this,  two  African  synods  met  in  417  and  418  and 
afresh  defined  their  doctrine  against  Pelagius.  A  rescript 
from  the  emperor  was  also  procured  in  the  same  sense,  and 
subjecting  the  offenders  to  civil  censure.  Zosimus  on  this 
changed  his  attitude  and  iasuad  an  encyclical  to  all  bishops, 
anathematising  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  and  sanctioning  the 
African  teaching.  This  encyclical  was  to  be  subscribed  by 
bishops,  and  those  who  refused  were  to  be  deposed  and 
banished.  Eighteen  Itahan  bishops  incurred  these  penaltJea, 
but  not  all  of  them  persisted  in  their  opposition.     The  mort 

'  In  ft  letUr  to  Ctedphou  (£>.  133)  ftnd  in  ft  Dialegvs  «, 
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distinguished  was  Julian,  already  mentioned;  the  most  ela- 
borate controversial  efforts  of  Augustine's  rmnaining  years ' 
were  called  forth  by  works  of  Julian,  who  raaiutained  his 
ground  with  great  acoteiiess. 

The  Pelagian  leaders  sought  refuge  again  in  the  East, 
where  they  could  find  a  large  measure  of  indifference  on 
the  questions  in  dispute,  and  some  positive  sympathy.  They 
are  found  in  ConRtantiuople  in  429  when  Nestorius  was 
Patriarch.  He  endeavoui'ed  to  befriend  them — but  the 
Emperor  TheodosiuB  Ii.  saw  no  cause  to  interfere  with  a 
definitive  sentence  of  the  Roman  see,  and  ordered  the  accused 
to  leave  the  city.  At  the  cecuinenical  council  of  Ephesua 
in  A.D.  431,  Pelagianism  was  condemned  along  with  other 
heresies.* 

Assuming  that  human  salvation  either  involves  a  state  ' 
of  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  or  that  it  is  conditioned  on 
this  as  a  previous  attainment,  the  question  in  hand  throughout 
this  debate  has  regard  to  the  power  of  man  to  attain  to  this 
state,  or  the  kind  and  degree  of  aid  he  needs  with  a  view  to  ,' 
it.  If  Christian  religion  ia  designed  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment, the  question  comes  to  be.  What  kind  and  degree  of  aid 
does  that  religion  propose  to  impart  ? 

The  writings  of  previous  church  teachers  presented  a 
good  deal  of  variety  in  the  statement  of  these  topics ;  for,  in 
general,  men  had  been  content  to  oscillate  between  two 
poles,  aa  the  immediate  practical  object  might  suggest, 
without  committing  themselves  to  anything  very  conclusive. 


^  dmlra  Juiianum  and  the  Opua  impet/eetum,  which  was  atiU  in  li&nd  vheii 
be  died, 

*  Tbere  ia  no  reason  to  Bii]i|>aBe  that  the  couDcit  exaoiined  the  anhjeot ;  and 
it  ia  genertlly  said  that  the  dispodtioti  to  show  the  I'Dlagiana  aoinu  favour, 
gvincud  by  Nestorius  iu  420,  led  to  their  being  coDdoiiiiie-d  along  with  liini. 
The  ealiool  of  Antioch,  bowuvtr,  realty  leant,  at  least,  to  the  Pelaj^n  aide, 
and  the  headers  of  the  council  maj  have  pirceiTed  thia.  See  'Aroifil-rit  rp6i 
Todi  6pSa{6iout  in  worka  of  JubUd  Martyr,  with  Hamack's  argument  to  aiEliate 
it  to  the  school  of  AnCioch,  and  in  puticular  to  Diodorag  of  Taraua.  TtseU  u. 
UBiersuchunjfm,  JV.  /'.,  vi.  I,  l^ijiz.  19D1.  It  is  known  that 
Theodorua  of  Mojieucittia  wrote  agaiut  Jerome's  anti-Pelagian  tcMts,  npAt  rait 
X/7orTaf  ^iau  aat  ai  Vi^/il  ttoIw  n&t  uiBpilnraat.     Fragmentl  in  Marina 
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Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  aeserliou  of  free  will 

,'  as  a  great  Chrietian  pwHtiilate,  and  as  the  correlative  of  duty, 
tended  to  sustain  the  thought  of  human  competency.  And 
ill  the  East  the  Apologists  and  those  who  followed  them 
had  ^oiie  very  far  in  this  direction.  And  yet  in  the  East 
as  well  (IS  in  the  West,  not  only  did  tlie  universal  prevalence 
of  sin  come  home  to  the  Christian  mind,  especially  to  some 
minds,  but  Christianity  as  a  redemption  implied  a  fallen 
state,  a  relation  to  sin  and  death,  which  was  dated  from 
Adam's  transgi'ession.  That,  therefore,  had  influenced  all 
that  followed.  But  some  made  as  little  as  possible  of  this 
bias  in  human  nature,  others  dwelt  on  it  more  freely.  In 
general  a  certain  feebleness,  darkness,  and  liability  to  the 
insidious  atbicks  of  evil  spirita  were  the  categories  dwelt 
upon.     It  may  be  said  that,  as  s  rule,  in  making   their 

I  Btatements  men  were  chiefly  on  their  guard  against  saying 
anything   that  might  involve   the   aasumption    of   an    evil 

'  nature.  Corruption  or  depravity  of  the  race  vas  therefore 
□ot  willingly  contemplated.  Yet  a  taint  of  this  kind  is 
recogiiiBed  hy  some  writers ;  and  a  consciousness  of  it  tinges 
the  languE^  even  of  those  by  whom  a  formal  doctrine  of 
depravity  would  not  have  been  willingly  recognised.^ 

In  the  West,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  more  pro- 
nounced doctrine  of  the  peccaium  originis  had  shaped  itself. 
A  bias  to  evil  in  human  nature  operating  since  the  &11  was 
recc^nised,  and  gainst  this  the  grace  of  Christ  was  set  as  a 
counteracting  force.  This  is  prominent  in  the  teaching  of 
Tertullian,  and  it  is  distinctly  recognised  by  others.  This 
carried  with  it  a  deeper  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  human  sin, 
and   of  the  conflict   of  opposing   forces  in   human    hearts. 

,  Yet  those  who  taught  so  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  have 
parted  with  the  great  commonplace  of  free  will.  That  con- 
tinued through  all  earthly  conditions,  carrying  with  it  always 
its  possibilities  of  good  and  of  evil.     But  in  the  West  these 

'  In  connection  witli  thit,  aotahow  AngnatiDe  himself  lum 9  np  the  obitacln 
to  goodness  in  igaaravtia  and  d\gieulla:  Dt  Lib.  Arb.,  quoted  De  f/aturatt 
OnUia,  81,  snd  oFUu  elHwbere.    Sametiniea  for  the  teoond  member  we  hin 
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wrought  a  deeper  eense  of  the  potency  of  evil 
needing  succour,  and  more  definite  inipresBionB  of  Divine 
grace  as  a  positive  restoring  and  upholding  force  at  work 
within  the  souL  A  little  before  the  period  of  Augustine's 
activity,  Ambrose  had  given  freeh  and  emphatic  expression 
to  thia_conviction. 

Pelagius  considered  this  whole  department  of  thought  to 
be  perfectly  open,'  aa  far  as  church  authority  was  concerned ; 
and  be  judged  himself  to  be  serving  the  interests  of  lellgion 
in  striving  to  sway  the  Christian  mind  to  one  side — that 
which  magnified  human  power  and  minimised  the  need  of 
grace.  Augustine  regarded  this  as  a  denial  of  the  very 
genius  of  Christian  religion.  Man's  sin  was  separation 
from  God  into  idolatry  of  self  aud  of  the  creature :  degrees 
of  more  consistent  morality  availed  nothing  to  alter  that : 
from  God  alone  could  come  the  reconciliation — the  consent 
to  God  and  the  love  to  God  which  are  decisive,  which  set  a 
new  goal  and  make  a  new  life ;  and  nothing  less  than  this 
is  the  benefit  which  Christ  brought  to  light.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  debate  much  of  Augustine's  pleading  is  to  this 
effect.  Surely  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  men  that  pray : 
surely  as  Christians  we  find  ourselves  asking  for  that  which 
we  cannot  achieve  for  ourselves,  which  we  cannot  earn  and 
do  not  deserve. 

Augustine  had  written  in  defence  of  free  will  against  the 
Manicheans,*  and  he  continued  to  maintain  it  as  essential  to 
moral  responsibility.  The  whole  scheme  of  Augustine  pre- 
supposes and  requires  a  real  free  will  as  tlie  point  of 
departure.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  great  fact  of 
the  fall  must  and  does  create  new  conditions  for  the  sinning 
will:  and  free  will  so  conditioned  can  never  do  the  work  of 
gi-ace.  Asserting  the  dependence  of  man  and  the  supremacy 
of  grace,  Augustine  accepted  the  full  responsibilities  of  his 
'  L!itUvs,fidH  {in  App.  to  toL  i.  of  Ang.). 

<  De  Libero  AHnlrio.  Opp.  I.  One  of  the  thres  books  wu  wrlCton  in  S88, 
the  Mcond  ind  third  not  till  39B.  The  difitincttoo  between  th«  utiUlen  will 
ud  ths  Ulen  is  uiont  obriaasly  present  to  bis  mind  in  the  last.  S«e  HelraeL 
Th«  tame  subject  naa  touched  in  &q  interestiiig  waj  in  <b  Ordmt, 
tan  before  hi*  btptism. 
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The  whole  history  of  nature  and  grace  requiieJ 
to  be  accounted  for;  and  Augustine  reckoned  himself  bound 
to  present  a  concatenated  explanation  ranging  over  the 
immenBe  array  of  questions.  Each  side,  in  fact,  undertook 
to  present  a  connected  theory.  That  hitherto  untried  ex- 
periment, it  Beemed,  could  not  be  declined. 

Not  many  Christians  have  followed  Felagins.  But  at 
three  points  in  tlie  remarkable  system  of  Augustine  vehe- 
ment contest  has  arisen  among  men,  on  both  sides  earnestly 
Christian:  let,  as  to  the  explanation  and  the  effects  of  original 
sin;  2nd,  as  to  the  certain  operation  of  grace;  3rd,  as  to 
the  Divine  election :  and  many  experiments  of  theoiy  have 
been  tried  to  solve,  or  to  assuage,  or  to  veil,  the  difficulties. 
There  seems  no  likelihood  that  this  division  will  pass  away; 
for  though  minor  eccentricities,  both  of  Augustinians  and  of 
anti-Augustinians,  have  ceased  to  be  interesting,  yet  the 
tendency  either  way  remains.  This  perhaps  may  be  said, 
that  those  who  feel  bound  to  divide  the  work  of  gracfl 
between  the  two  agents,  God  and  man,  must  lean  to  the 
anti-Augustinian  side,  while  those  who  recognise  it  as  wholly 
God's,  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  man's,  sympathise  with 
August! nianism.  As  for  Augustine,  without  undertaking  to 
comment  on  his  great  system,  it  may  be  added  here  that  in 
arguing  it  out  he  came  at  last  to  a  point — the  grouada  of 
Gted's  election — at  which  he  recognised  sheer  myatery;' 
he  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  believe  in  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness,  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  expound  tbem. 
Perhaps  mystery  sliould  have  been  recognised  and  allowed 
to  replace  assertion  and  argument  at  earlier  points  of  his 
scheme.  For,  indeed,  the  very  first  step — free  will  in  a 
creature — is  a  certain  fact,  no  doubt,  but  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Yet  a  wise  student  will  be  tliankful  to  the  great 
masters  who  have  overreached  themselves  in  the  effort  to 
theorise  the  relations  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  At 
this  point  and  at  that,  princijilea  and  analogies  may  have 
been  strained  in  the  effort  to  present  a  scheme.  But  thus 
only  could  they  make  evident  to  us  what  the  reason  of  man 

'  Tbere  wai  mnotber— tlie  origin  of  hamui  •aula. 
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cau  do,  ami  what  it  cannot  do,  ia  its  efTortB  to  serve  the 
truth. 

I'ulagius  and  his  followers  developed  their  scheme  as 
follows : — 

I.  As  regards  the  religious  history  of  the  race — (a)  No 
bltkuie  connected  with  the  sin  of  the  Grst  man  affects  his 
childreu.  His  sin  is  imputed  to  himself  alone.  (6)  No 
tendency  to  sin  or  moral  taint  ia  propagated  from  Adam  to 
his  descendants,  as  corruption,  (c)  Men,  therefore,  are  now 
born  in  the  same  moral  condition  in  which  Adam  was 
created:  only  temptations  are  stronger,  influences  tending 
to  eelf-indulgeuce  that  appeal  to  the  will  have  multiplied 
and  Ijeconie  prevalent  in  the  liislory  of  the  race. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  debate,  an  argument 
was  derived  from  the  practice  of  Infant  ISaptism,  recognised 
throughout  the  churches  and  not  contested  by  PelagiuR 
"  Baptism  is  '  for  forgiveness  of  sins ' — why  then  are  children 
baptized  if  they  have  no  sins  ? "  On  this  Pelagius  main- 
tained— (a)  No  sin,  inherent  or  inherited,  is  remitted  to 
infants  in  baptism,  for  infants  have  none.  (6)  Baptism  does 
not  confer  on  them  "  salus  "  or  blessed  immortality ;  for  that 
is  their  destiny  as  8iule.^8  beings,  apart  from  Christian 
benefit,  (c)  Baptism  quaUfies  them  for  a  superior  and 
peculiarly  Christian  blessedness,  distinguished  as  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  (d)  Also,  it  adds  to  tlie  good  of 
nature — hmum  naturale — a  special  goodness,  the  honwi 
sanclificationis.  (e)  Pelagius  eventually  deferred  to  prevail- 
ing modes  of  speech  by  owning  that  baptism,  even  in  the 
case  of  infante,  is  for  remission  of  sins;  but  in  this  sense, 
that  it  introduces  them  into  the  order  of  things  in  which 
they  shall  find  remission  of  sins  to  be  a  blessing  made  ready 
for  them  when  they  come  to  need  it. 

II,  Holding  all  this,  Pelagius  laid  it  down  as  his  central 
thesis,  that  as  duty  implies  power,  and  men  continue  to  be 
subjects  of  duty,  free  will,  or  the  power  of  acting  either 
way.  in  particular  the  power  of  doing  right,  exists  after  the 
fall  just  as  it  did  before.  Augustine's  doctrine,  he  main- 
tained, subverted  free  will,  and  bo  swept  away  the  capacity 
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of  man  for  moral  action.  Pelagiua  distinguiBhed — (1)  the 
power  of  choice ;  (2)  the  actual  choice,  e.g.,  of  good  ;  (3)  the 
carrying  out  of  that  decision  into  practical  concrete  action. 
The  first  he  said  was  God's  gift ;  the  other  two  depend  on 
the  first,  but  tliey  are  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselves.  It  is  of 
ourselves  that  we  use  our  power  so.  In  opposition  to 
Aagustiue  he  held  that  man  can  be  n'ithout  ain  in  this 
world.  He  can,  though  Pelagiua  did  not  deny  that  it  might 
be  difficult. 

III.  It  had  been  not  unusual  to  contrast  our  present 
state  with  that  of  man  unfallen,  and  to  paint  the  latter  in 
glowing  coloura.  Pelagius  saw  that  the  consistency  of  his 
system  retjuired  him  to  resist  this  tendency.  He  maintained  "i 
that  our  present  state  is  not  so  very  different  from  that  in 
which  Adam  was  created.  It  was  to  be  believed  that  disease 
and  death,  natural  incidents  of  corporeal  existence,  were  ,' 
incidental  to  that  state  as  they  are  to  ours ;  though  possibly, 

I  if  man  had  been  faithful  to  his  calling,  immortality  might 
have  been  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward.  Also  as  to  bis 
spiritual  condition,  though  Adam  was  originally  sinless 
Pelagius  declined  to  regard  \m\\  as  other  than  equipoised 
between  good  and  evil,  ao  that  free  will  might  have  play, 
Pelagiua  therefore  taught  practically  no  doctrine  of  original 
righteouaness ;  man's  great  endowment  was  tree  will — which 
Adam  possessed  and  which  we  posses,  after  the  entrance  of 
sin  as  before  it.  One  puint  which  came  into  the  argument 
related  to  concupiscence,  or  the  instinctive  tendency  to 
fleshly  gratifications  uf  various  kinds.  Pelagiua  maintained 
that  this  ia  simply  natural,  and  that  it  ex.isted  in  Paradise 
very  much  as  it  does  now  among  men. 

IV.  Pelagiua  acknowledge!  grace,  because  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  it ;  hut  the  question  was  what  he  meant  by  it 
And  he  seems  to  have  filled  up  that  category  by  setting 
down  to  it  all  benefits  proceeding  from  Divine  goodness, 
which  he  was  still  willing  to  recogniae.  In  particular — 
(a)  The  capacity  for  moral  action,  or  the  freedom  of  the  will 
itaelf,  ia  the  primary  instance  of  grac&  Thia  appears  some- 
times to  ha  the  fundamental  thought  of  Pelagius.     (i)  The 
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law,  or,  in  general,  Divine  revelation,  inelndiiig  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Christ,  (a)  Forgiveness  of  sins :  this  meets 
a  plain  necessity,  and,  as  it  leads  up  to  renewed  hope  of 
blessedness,  it  tends  to  estahlish  men  in  goodness. 

As  to  any  such  thing  as  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  the  souls  of  men,  PeUgius  did  not  say  much,  but 
he  appears  to  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  it,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  understanding,  guiding  to  correct  know- 
ledge. Such  influence  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  choose 
and  do  tme  good ;  and  it  was  bestowed  usually  as  a  reward 
of  previous  effort  in  the  use  of  natural  power.  These  aids 
were  not  given,  therefore,  as  indispensable  to  every  good  act, 
— ad  singitlos  actus, — as  Augustine  maintained. 

In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  human  nature 
Pelugius  urged  the  virtuous  attainments  of  various  heathens, 
who  were  destitute  of  grace  and  yet  manifested  power  to  do 
what  is  truly  good,  or  even  to  live  without  sin.  Heathens 
upright  in  this  life  according  to  their  light  might  have 
entrance  into  eternal  life,  like  unbaptized  infants,  though 
not  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  also  maintained  that 
many  persona  had  attained  to  a  life  wholly  free  from  sin. 

In  regard  to  the  positions  of  Augustine : — 

I.  On  the  relation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  descendants, 
Augustine  taught — (a)  The  sin.  of  Adam  or  his  corrupted 
condition  as  a  sinner  is  propagated  to  all  hia  natural 
descendants,  {h)  This  condition,  and  the  subjection  to  the 
evil  one  wJiich  accompanies  it>  was  to  Adam  and  his  de- 
scendants the  punishment  of  the  first  sin :  it  is  both  paxatnm 
aad  pmia  peccati.  (c)  This  state  of  things  is  accompanied 
by  many  other  penal  evils — disease,  death,  etc.  (d)  Man, 
therefore,  as  ho  now  comes  Joto  the  world  is  unfit  and 
unable  to  do  what  is  truly  good,  (e)  Tliis  original  sin  is  not 
anything  substantial,  or  belonging  to  the  substance  of 
human  nature :  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  positive 
element  in  man,  but  rather  as  a  negative  one,  a  want. 

IL  In  his  early  days  Augustine  had  written  largely  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  against  the  Manicheaiis, 
and  he  still  maintained  it.     But  be  also  tai^ht  that  man,  in 
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abusiug  his  freedom,  lost  his  tnie  or  highest  freedom,  and 
his  state  now  involves  what  may  he  called  a  certainty  of 
sinning.  Sin  rules,  and  grace  only  seta  men  free,  Tliis  is 
a  coDseijuence  of  responsible  humnu  action,  in  the  j^ei-son  of 
our  progenitor. 

At  the  same  time,  a  certain  freedom  rerafuns ;  withoat  a 
certain  freedom  we  could  not  be  the  eervants  of  sin.  And 
a  real  freedom  is  exercised  in  the  common  actions  of  life. 
Bnt  freedom  in  the  hij^heat  form,  as  power  to  keep  God's 
Law  in  its  true  sense,  we  have  not,  until  grace  restores  it.' 

III.  As  regards  the  original  state  of  man  unfallen, 
Augustine  had  thought  out  a  doctrine  remarkable  in  various 
ways,  (a)  Man  unfallen  had  a  reasonable  nature  rnade  in 
God's  image.  Hence  Augustine  ascribed  to  liim  a  glorious 
eminence  o!  knowledge  and  wisdom.  (6)  Man  was  free,  so 
that  he  could  sin  indeed,  but  cnuld  also  forbear  to  sin.  This 
free  will  was  a  positive  "  huna  mluntas,"  directed  to  what 
was  good :  and  what  man  had  to  do  was  to  persevere  in  the 
station  in  which  he  was  set.  (c)  In  order  to  man's  main- 
taining his  station  an  adjutorium  gratia  was  required,  and  it 
was  granted.  For  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  the  creature, 
man,  even  if  purposing  to  iveraevere,  is  not  able  to  persevere 
permanently  by  mere  creatiire  power.  If  this  adjutorium 
had  not  been  granted  to  him  he  would  not  have  been 
responsible  for  falling.  But  he  had  it  as  long  as  be  willed: 
it  did  not  fail  the  willing  mind.* 

(d)  In  the  original  state    the  reasonable  soul  had  full 

■  In  the  course  or  those  disouBsions  Aiigtistme  ekbonted  the  thonght; 
often  npTodnceil  siaae,  tbat  tbe  In^tdom  of  luonl  sotioD,  tbe  freedoiu  which 
makes  it  moral,  docs  nut  niioBssarilj  imply  a  uapacity  of  aetuaJW  turning  from 
jjood  to  eril  or  from  evil  to  good  i  nay,  that  tlie  higlieat  und  truest  freeilDm 
(^laludeB  for  erersiioh  a  contingency.  ForOod  is  moat  free,  yet  unuat  na : — 
uid  tbe  uiuts  oonRrnied  in  glor;  imve  Hsciire  and  consumniate  freedam, 
in  which  they  are  tor  ever  safe  from  falling. 

'  The  aid  of  grioe  hy  vbioh  sinners  are  saved  (tbe  fo/ufat^yraifa  OKriK<) 
ienoteuBpcnded  on  tho  sinner's  will  Mt  ia  to  be  distinguished  u  thea<$<>- 
forinm  quo  :  it  actually  prodnces  thn  elTert  The  aid  of  the  original  state  wu 
only  an  adjutoTivni.  nine  (uo  nan:  man  lost  this  when  lii^  fi'll. — Sludiinl* 
~  nnld  attend  to  tbe  full  Rig[iirif:ance  of  tho  jioint  indicated  in  the  tsekuud  Uat 
of  tbe  text,  wppo. 
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dominion  over  the  body  and  its  desires :  there  wna  no 
between  appetite  and  reason.  There  was  not  therefore 
concupiscence  in  the  evil  sense  of  hankering  after  that  which 
the  deliberate  judgment  did  not  approve.  Now,  when  man 
has  rebelled  against  God,  the  appetites  rebel  against  the 
reason,  (e)  Man,  able  not  to  sin,  was  placed  nnder  a 
constitution  in  virtue  of  which,  by  obedience,  he  could  attain 
to  the  reward  of  a  better  state  in  which  he  should  be  con- 
firmed against  all  possibility  of  sinning.  The  posse  non 
pcccare  would  have  become  a  non  posse  peecare.  (/)  Although 
the  constitution  of  men's  bodies  did  not  exchide  the  possi- 
bility of  disease  or  death,  yet  bo  long  as  he  continued 
obedient,  in  the  right  use  of  his  freedom,  man  was  secure 
against  these  evils :  this  was  the  immorlalitas  minor.  It  was 
a  posse  non  tnori  corresponding  to  the  posse  non  peccare :  and 
if  be  had  attained  to  the  higher  state  of  non  posse  ptceare, 
that  would  have  carried  with  it  a  final  non  posse  mori,  or 
imvwrtalitaa  major,  {g)  Paradise  was  a  place  corresponding 
to  this  moral  and  corporeal  well-being  in  its  beauty  and  its 
order. 

IV.  Afl  to  grace:  (a)  Faith,  which  is  the  spring  of  all 
good  works,  is,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  the  fruit  of 
prevenient  grace.'  (6)  Grace  operates  both  on  the  under- 
standing  and  on  the  will,  enlightening  the  one,  rectifying 
the  other.  The  immediate  influence  of  this  grace  enables 
us  to  choose  aright,  to  desire  and  piu^se  the  truly  good 
action.  So  far,  grace  is  gratia  prwveniens.  Grace  prevents 
us  that  we  may  have  a  good  wilL  (c)  Grace  also  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  and  perform  any  good 
action  ;  so  it  may  be  called  gratia,  cooperans — grace  working 
with  the  good  will  when  we  have  it.  (d)  This  grace  is  not 
given  according  to  our  deservings,  (e)  Whatever  influence 
of  a  leas  decisive  kind,  tending  to  good,  may  exist,  this 
grace  certainly  elTects  what  it  is  given  to  effect :  it  overcomes 

I  Anp"'*'"'  ^"'^  ''^''f  '°''  '  timft  s  diRerant  doctrina  on  this  siibjrat  (a  farm 
of  Semi-PolBgiuiiain)— "quod  oredimuB  noalrum  eat,  eedqiiod  boDum  oper- 
(mnr  illinsqiii  crtdentibiiB  In  ae  dut  Spirituiii  Sanctum,"  but  he  had  renomiaad 
it  o  lumber  of  ;eara  Ijorora  the  Pvl&gian  coiitroTeri;  began. 
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the  obetacles,  (f)  Even  those  who  have  this  grace  are  not 
without  sin  in  this  life.' 

These  diacussioiis  naturally  led  on  to  the  aubject  of 
election :  it  was  only,  however,  in  Augustine's  latter  days 
that  active  discuseiun  on  this  point  was  forced  on ;  though 
Augustine  had  long  before  reached  hia  main  position  in 
regard  to  it.  His  developed  doctrine  was  as  tollowa: — (a) 
Human  nature  fallen  must  be  conaidered  aa  a  Jtiassa  perdi- 
tionis ; — it  has  no  claim  on  Divine  goodness,  and  might  justly 
have  been  left  to  perish.  Any  mercy  shown  must  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  abaolntely  80\-ereign  and  free.  (6)  God, 
wlmse  purposes  are  everlasting,  chose,  without  respect  to 
human  merits,  whom  He  would  deliver  from  condemnation 
and  guide  to  blessedness :  and  this  election  is  certain  and 
uncbaugeable.  (e)  God  uses  the  means  of  griica  to  effect  His 
purpose,  {d)  Perseverance  is  a  pecnliar  privilege  (^  the 
elect,  and  of  them  only,  (e)  Men  who  are  not  of  the  elect 
may  become  pious,  but  not  receiving  the  gift  of  persevenujce 
they  fall  away.  Why,  of  two  men  who  seem  pious,  one 
should  persevere  and  one  should  be  allowed  to  fall,  ia  a  mys- 
tery known  to  God  only.  Ko  reason  can  be  assigned  by  ns; 
hut  we  are  sure  that  His  reasons  are  wise,  just,  and  good. 

Hence  Augustine  held  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
regards  its  full  and  designed  efficacy,  was  for  the  elect, 
though  some  benefit  by  it  accrues  to  others  in  various 
degrees. 

At  first  it  did  not  appear  how  much  the  controversy 
was  to  involve :  at  first  the  main  point  was  that  a  penitent 
Christian  man  must  surely  live  by  the  strength  of  another, 
not  by  hia  own.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  whole  line 
of  positions  on  either  side  came  under  debate. 

While  Telagius  on  the  one  side  and  Augustine  on  the 

>  For  a  time  Augustine  hod  Dot  oared  to  dispnts  the  PeUgisn  ueertioD 
th&t  same  had  lived  witlioDt  sin,  if  only  FGlsgiiDS  had  beeo  TrilliDg  to  own 
that  in  any  anoh  case  grace  waa  the  cause  to  which  thia  must  be  aacrihed. 
But  on  further  oonddeiation  be  came  to  the  belief  that  aooordin^t  to  th* 
Scripturea  no  mere  man  ia  wholly  without  Bin  in  ttiia  life.  At  tlie  eaiuc  tim« 
be  eiplained  that  iu  speaking  of  dn  he  would  be  uudeivtood  to  aa;  uotbing  of 
tha  Blaaaed  Tligin. 
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other,  with  their  respective  followers,  contended  for  the 
pasitiooB  which  systematic  conaiiitency  seeiued  to  require,  it 
is  importaut  to  note  the  landmarks  laid  down  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  as  those  which  Christians 
were  called  upon  to  recognise.  Without  at  present  antici- 
pating later  deeiflions  we  may  refer  for  this  purpose  to  tlie 
judgment  of  the  African  Church  which  was  embodied  in 
acta  of  a  council  in  411,  substantially  repeated  in  the 
greater  council  of  418.^     They  lay  down: — 

1.  That  Adam  was  not  subject  to  mortality  by  necessity 
of  nature,  but  death  came  to  him  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 

2.  Jfewboru  infants  are  baptized  for  remission  of  sins, 
because  the  sin  of  Adam  has  passed  on  all  his  descendants, 
and  this  needs  to  be  purged  in  the  laver  of  regeneration. 

3.  The  grace  of  Cod  which  justifies  us,  not  only  confers 
forgiveness  of  past  sins,  but  gives  strength  against  sin  in 
time  to  coma 

4.  It  does  so  not  only  by  furnishing  to  us  clearer  light, 
but  it  gives  power  to  accomplish  what  we  see  to  be  right. 

5.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  grace  only  renders  it 
easier  to  do  what  could  be  done,  though  with  more  difficulty, 
by  natural  power. 

6.  The  acknowledgments  by  holy  men  in  Scripture  of 
tbe  oonsciousneBs  of  sin  and  need  of  forgiveuess  are  to  be 
taken  aa  they  sound,  and  are  not  to  be  explained  away. 

After  No.  2  a  canon  is  found  in  some  copies  which 
does  not  appear  in  others,  condemning  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  place  of  blessedness  for  infants  who  die  unbaptized, 
although  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

These,  tberefiire,  are  the  pointe  on  which  it  was  reckoned 
important  to  make  a  stand. 

Augustine's  system  of  nature  and  grace  made  a  profound 
impression  on  many  minds.  At  tbe  same  time  difficulties 
soon  arose.  About  the  year  427  his  counsel  was  asked,  in 
consequence  of  trouble  which  bad  arisen  in  a  monastery  at 
Adrumetnm  as  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  one  of  Augus- 
tine's treatises.  Some,  asserting  free  will,  were  inclined  to 
>  Hefele,  u.  lOiL 
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hold  that  Gyii'a  gmce  m  given  aceordiiig  to  our  deserving  | 
Others  were  diepreed  to  rojtsct  free  will  altogether,  and  ako  *| 
to  mauitain  that  if  salvation  is  by  grace,  then,  in  the  case  of  ' 
those  who  are  thus  saved,  no  place  reinaiue  for  judgment 
according  to  works.     Some  also  construed  the  doctrine  of 
grace  as  leaving  no  roum  for  remonstrance  or  rebuke  being 
addressed  to  those  who  live  in  sin,  or  those  who  are  falUiig 
bock  from  a  good  life ;  for  if  they  had  grace  they  would  not  j 
be  as  they  are,  and  without  grace  they  cannot  be  otherwisa 
With  a  view  to   all  this  Augustine  wrote  two  tracts,    De   ' 
Orati/i    et    libera    arbilrio,    and   Ik    correptione   et    Gratia} 
In  the  latter  he  brought  out  very  distinctly  hia  views 
Predestination  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  saints.     These  | 
bad  lung  pertained  to  the  consistency  of  bia  system,  as  it  lay 
in  his  own  mind,  but  had  not  aa  yet  been  so  plainly  ai^ed 
out.     Tbi8  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  field  a  new 
Bet  of  opponenta,  who  repudiated  Felagianism,  and   yet 
questioned   keenly   the    connected    system   of    Augustina 
They  were  already  restive  under  his  teaching  on  the  nature 
and  effect  of   original  ein ;    but   the   other    doctrines,  just 
referred  to,  seemed  to  tbem  to  require  and  justify  a  more 
emphatic  protest.     Those  from  whom  it  proceeded  came  to 
be  known  aa  the  Semi-Pelagians. 


Semi-Pelagiasism 


Prosper  Aquitanua,  Epialola  ad  Avg.  (Aug.  Ep.  226).  HilariuH,  ad  Ang. 
(Aug.  Ep.  226,  0pp.  vol.  iL).  Joannea  OissiunuB,  Collationa  Patrvm 
(espec,  xiii.),  0pp.,  Vindob.,  1886-88.  Vincentiua  Iierinenais,  Com- 
nonitanum,  Migne,  60-S3.  Faiiatua,  De  Oratia  Dii  et  Auuiano:  vieiUia 
Ubaro arbitrio,  2  libb.,  andiV0/euTofWn(in  Migne,  66).  Angastine, 
Dt  corraftione  et  OnUia,  De  PrmlaliiuUiont  Mnrforum,  Dt  demo  t'tr- 
uverantiee.  Prosper,  De  Oratia  tt  lUeTo  arbitrio  (arntra  Collatorem). 
Acts  of  Sjnodug  Araiisiuano,  Manni,  vol.  viii. ;  Hefele,  ii.,  and 
Aug.  0pp.  Tol.  X.  App.  Jac.  Sirniond,  Hiitoria  Pradtttinationit, 
Fu-is,  1S48.  Wiggers,  Ftrsach  Hner  pragm.  DaritaUiing  d.  Sfmi- 
petoffianinrtiu,  Hanib.  1833.  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehrt  vom  Jreitn 
fFillm,  Leipz.  1863. 

Augustine,  againat  Julian,  had  copiously  appealed  to  earlier 
writers  to  evince  a  Catholic  consent  in  support  of  hia  teach- 
ing. Those  -quotations,  however,  applied  mainly  to  the 
topics  of  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  and  the  evil  of  con- 
cupiscence. If  Augustine  and  his  followers  admitted  a 
consciousness  that  sin  and  grace  were  handled  in  hia  works 
with  an  emphasis  not  reached  by  his  predecessors,  they  held, 
at  least,  that  the  previous  thought  of  the  Church  had 
furnished  the  outlines  into  which  the  deeper  shading  was 
thrown.  Thus  Augustinianiam  may  be  said  to  have  offered 
itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  momentous  significance  of  sin 
and  gr^ce,  implied  in  what  the  Church  had  believed  and 
taught,  though  hitherto  hardly  realised.  But  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  churches  of  Southern  Gaul  felt  it  needful  to 
protest  against  this.  In  that  country,  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Koman  civilisation,  with  lively  aspirations  after  culture, 
there  existed  also  a  vigorous  Christianity  which  laid  a  strong 
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haiid  f>a  the  educated  upper  daee  as  well  as  upon  tlie  jieople, 
was  in  eyrapathy  with  the  church  movements  of  the  time, 
and  folt  able  to  take  its  own  ground  in  theology.  An 
ancient  intoicourBG  with  the  East  had  beeu  continued 
or  revived,  which  gave  them  acceas  to  Eastern  waya  of 
Uiinkiug. 

Here  an  anti-Auguatinian  movement  arose.  Prosper  in 
his  letter  on  the  subject  to  Augustine  introduces  the  oppo- 
nents as  "  servants  of  Christ  at  Marseilles."  Near  Marseillefl 
there  existed  on  the  island  of  Lerina  (Lerhium)  a  convent 
which  had  become  iufl uentiaL  It  was  able  to  draw  to 
itself  a  number  of  thinking  mea,  serious  in  their  Christian 
life,  auti  devoted  to  sacred  studies.  This  seems  to  have 
become  the  coiitre  of  the  tbinking  and  teaching  which  st 
a  later  time  was  called  ^emi-I'elagian.  Besides,  in  Marseilles 
itself  John  Cassian  had  founded  a  monastery  over  which 
he  presided. 

These  persons  must  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
strength  of  Augustine's  teaching  as  to  the  incompetency  of 
fallen  man  to  the  good  which  accompanies  salvation ;  and 
we  find  them  maintaining  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
had  not  been  understood  by  church  teachers,  in  relation  to 
the  constant  and  necessary  precedency  of  grace,  as  it  was 
tinderstood  by  Augustine.  But  they  no  doubt  shared  in 
the  seatiments  of  respect  for  Augustine's  character  and 
services,  and  in  particular  they  had  no  wish  to  support  the 
cause  of  Felt^us.  Accordingly  they  seem  to  have  refrained 
from  audible  criticism  until  the  publication  of  the  tracts 
issued  by  Augustine  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  at 
Adrumetum.  Augustine's  tenets  on  Predestination  and 
Perseverance  they  were  prepared  to  oppose  as  novelties, 
inconsistent  with  Catholic  teaching.  "  They  confirm  their 
positions  by  the  allegation  of  antiquity,"  Prosper  reports; 
also,  "  they  allege  the  doctrine  to  be  unedtfying  and  danger- 
ous, unfit  to  be  promulgated  even  if  it  were  true"  (Prosp, 
Ep.  ad  Awj.  3).  In  writing,  however,  they  usually  avoided 
referring  to  Augustine  by  name. 

Prosper  speaks  also  of  the  influence  \ 
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derived  from  their  character  and  position.  "They  far  excel 
us  (the  adhereuts  of  Augustine  at  Marseilles)  in  the  piety  of 
their  lives,  and  some  of  them  have  great  authority,  having 
lately  attained  to  the  episcopate.  Hardly  any,  except  a  few 
cour^eons  championa  of  the  perfect  grace,  venture  to  appear 
against  them." 

While  these  devout  men  at  Marseilles  were  confident 
that  Augustine's  developed  doctrine  varied  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  really  opposed 
to  PelagiuB.  They  would  not  let  human  sinfulness  be  | 
explained  away  aa  Pelagius  and  Ccelestiua  proposed.  They 
affirmed  that  as  the  result  of  Adam's  sin  all  men  sin,  and 
that  no  one  is  saved  by  his  own  works ;  all  need  the  grace  of 
God  in  regeneration  (Prosper,  Ep.  ad  Auij.  3).  They  recog- 
nised therefore  in  Christianity  a  real  reniediivl  force.  They 
did  not  trouble  themselves,  like  Pelagius,  about  the  virtues 
of  the  heathen,  nor,  it  must  be  added,  about  the  condition  of 
unbaptized  infants.  They  explained  the  case  of  the  latter  by 
assuming  that  God  foresaw  they  would  not  embrace  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  salvation  if  they  lived :  at  all  events  both 
classes,  being  outside  of  Christianity,  must  remain  unsaved. 
But  Christian  grace,  which  is  needed  by  all  and  is  offered  to 
all,  can  also  be  welcomed  and  accepted  by  men  by  an  act 
of  their  own  will.  God,  it  is  true,  can  begin  the  work  by 
powerfully  and  directly  infiuencing  an  individual  who  is 
rebelhng  against  Him.  The  instance  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
seems  to  have  chiefly  constrained  them  to  make  this  con- 
cession. But  ordinarily  we  must  first  individually  and 
spontaneously  respond  to  the  general  call,  if  we  are  to 
benelit  by  Christianity. 

Tliroughout  the  scheme  of  these  Semi-Pelagians  one  is 
struck  by  their  adherence  to  the  impressions  suggested  em- 
pirically by  the  practice  of  the  Church  and  by  the  surface 
movements  of  Christian  minds.  A  man  unbaptized  is  as 
yet  without  grace.  But  such  a  man  may  seriously  wish  to 
.  ■'-intized,  and  may  welcome  the  prospect  of  it.  Such  a 
fire,  is  not  whole  us  Pelagius  said,  nor  yet  dead 
1  a.  ma.'Q  ■w\\o  \a  avJs.  ■^^'uo. 
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an  illness  wliich  be  cannot  himself  cure,  who  can,  however, 
welcome  and  appropriate  tlm  remedy.  So,  after  baptism, 
grace  is  ideiitilied  wiUi  the  lielpFul  InflueDces  a  man  /ee/t. 
and  it  is  conceived  to  come  and  go  as  the  conscious  mooda 
vary.  One  cannot  read  L'assian  without  seeing  that  this 
eiiperficial  impression  determines  the  method  of  his  thinking 
on  the  whole  subject.    . 

The  two  most  conspicuous  and  vigorous  advocates  of  this 
theology  were  Joannes  Citsaianus,  and  at  a  later  period 
Fauatus,  bishop  of  Rcii.' 

Schemes  which  avoid  Pelagianism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Augustiniunism  on  the  other,  mayari'aiige  their  compromises 
in  different  waysj  but  Gassian  and  Faustus  do  not  diSTer 
much.  Faustus  owns  a  doctrine  of  original  sin  more  articn- 
lately  and  fraukly  thaa  CastjiuQ ;  but  both  defend  the  com- 
petency of  "free  will";  for  though  free  will  has  heeit 
weakened  by  the  fall,  it  can  initiate  the  return  to  Qod,  and 
can  perform  what  is  good.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Cassian  teaches  a  real  grace  which  enables  the  returning  uid 
labouring  will  to  carry  out  its  purpose,  Faustus,  while  nsiog 
expresBJODB  which  seem  to  imply  that  grace  must  both 
precede  and  follow  the  decision  of  the  will,  has  left  it 
doubtful  whether  he  holds  real  internal  grace  at  all  Under 
the  name  of  "  grace,"  he  seems  to  be  thinking  only  of 
the  moral  influence  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
institutions. 

Cassian  died  two  years  after  Augustine,  A.D.  432.  Faustus 
died  not  earlier  than  a.d.  492. 

For  a  time,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Prosper,  Semi- 
Felagianism  eeems  to  have  had  very  considerable  vogue  in 
Gaul.     Under   the   influence  of  Faustus,  in  472  and  475 

'  Beskles  these  two  snd  Viiicentiiu  of  Lerina,  are  nHined  Gennsdina  of 
Haraailles,  ArnobiiiB  the  yoimger,  and  the  author  of  the  tract  Prirdatituitus 
(which  attack*  as  AugiiBtiniaE  the  doclrina  that  ain  is  due  to  God's  predertina- 
Uod).  But  it  ii  probable  that  the  whole  cluster  of  devout  men  connected  wit)i 
Leriiu,  Htlarius,  Eiicherius,  Honoratus,  Salonina,  Sulvinn,  eta.,  Bjmpatbised 
with  Caoeian,  The  writings  oF  eonie  or  them  at  least  strike  the  reader  bj  the 
■baence  of  anj'  echoea  of  Auguatine's  style  That  was  difficult  to  ayoid  on  the 
put  of  men  who  read  AitKOstiiia  sympatlieticAlly, 
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provincial  Bynotls  (at  Aries  and  Lyons)  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  predcBtinatiou,  thongh  Ifiey  did  not  mention  Augustine's 
name.  Tlie  autliority  of  Augnetine,  however,  remained 
supreme  among  the  Ciitholics  of  Africa,  and  it  received  the  ^ 
support  of  Home  also,  in  so  far  aa  the  writings  of  Augustine 
(and  Prosper)  were  mentioned  with  approbation,  and  by  and 
by  those  of  Cassiao  and  Fauatus  were  disiipproved.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  caution  marked  the  Uoman  procedure,  i 
Augustine  and  his  writings  are  highly  commended,  and 
opposition  to  them  is  censured,  but  witliout  specifying  the 
particular  doctrines  in  which  his  teaching  is  to  be  followed ; 
and  speei/e  censure  of  contrary  teaching  is  avoided.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  CEesarius  of  Aries  and 
AvituB  of  Vienne  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favour  of 
Augustinianism,  and  were  supported  by  Fulgentius  of  Euspe 
iu  Africa,  who  represented  a  laige  number  of  African  bishops 
banished  from  their  sees  by  the  Arian  Vandals,  At  length, 
in  the  year  529,  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Orange  (Synodus  , 
Arausicana  II.)  under  Cfesarius,  pronounced  against  Semi-  i 
Pelagiantsm.  Ca:Barius  had  been  in  conimunication  with 
Eome,  and  had  received  papal  approbation  of  a  series  of 
propositions  drawn  from  the  works  of  Augustine,  or  express- 
ing his  mind.  These,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  synod.  The  propositions  were  opposed  to  Semi- 
Pelagian  ism,  mainly  as  they  asserted  strongly  the  previous 
necessity  of  grace  in  order  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
good  will,  that  all  good  thoughts  and  works  are  God's  gift, 
and  that  even  the  regenerate  and  the  saints  continually  need 
Divine  aid.  The  synod  also  summed  up  its  teaching  in  a 
creed,  the  chief  points  in  which  are : — 

1.  That  through  the  fall  free  will  has  been  so  weakened 
(j.nclinntum  et  ailennatvm),  that  without  prevenient  grace  no 
one  can  love  God,  believe  in  Him,  or  do  good  for  God's  sake 
as  he  ought. 

2.  Receiving  grace  through  baptism,  all  baptized  persoTiB, 
with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Christ,  can  and  ought  to 
fulfil  those  things  which  belong  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
if  they  are  willing  faithfully  to  exert  themRtVvea. 
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3.  In  every  good  work  it  is  not  we  who  begin,  and 
afterwards  exjierieuce  Divine  aid ;  but  God  Himself,  no  uieiits 
of  ours  preceding,  inspires  in  ua  faith  and  love,  so  that  we 
seek  baptism,  and  after  baptism  are  able  with  His  aid  to  do 
those  thiugs  which  please  Him. 

They  declared  alao  their  detestation  of  the  doctrine  that 
some  by  Divine  power  are  predestined  to  sin. 

In  connection  with  these  positions,  they  repudiated  the 
Semi-Pelagian  construction  of  Biblical  instances  which  hu<I 
been  alleged  as  cases  of  faith  and  repentance  beginning  by 
natural  power  previous  to  grace. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  synod  did  not  commit  itself  to 
the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Perseverance, 
nor  did  they  say  anything  clearly  about  the  certain  efficacy 
of  grace,  or  whether  it  could  be  frustrated  by  free  wUL' 

Their  teaching  is  thus  inconsistent  with  Pelagianiam  and 
Semi-Pelagianism,  for  example  with  low  Arminianism  (that 
of  Limborch),  but  not  with  evangelical  Arminianiam  or  that 
of  ArminiuB  himself. 

As  far  as  church  authority  ia  concerned,  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  rested  here. 


NOTB 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  state  in  more  detail  the  I 
of  the  Semi -Pelagians,  as  we  have  already  stated  ■ 
Pelagiua  and  that  of  Augustine. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  state  of  man  unfallen,  neither  ( 
nor  Faustus  difl'ered  seriously  from  Augustine,  though  they 
did  not  set  that  state  quite  so  high.  But  according  to  Caesian 
it  was  not  subject  to  death,  nor  to  toil  and  weariness,  nor  the 
other  tokens  of  decay  which  mar  our  condition  now.  It  com- 
prehended a  great  fulness  of  knowledge,  especially  insight 
into  Grod's  nature  and  works.  Also  inan  was  free,  able  to 
determine  his  own  course;  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  moral 
perfection,  which  knew  no  rebellion  of  the  flesh  or  strife 
between  fiesh  and  spirit  Thus  he  was  in  the  image  of  God. 
Faustus  did  not  differ  as  to  this.  He  distinguished  (with 
>  The  same  rem&rk  applies  to  the  Aiigustiiiiaii  thtwrj  of  the  |>n>[iagitiuD 
dud  imputation  ot  Ailua'»  mn. 
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various  previous  teachers)  the  Imago  Dei  from  the  Similitiu 
The  image,  certainly  in  some  of  its  features,  is  essential  to 
man,  the  similiiudo  only  the  good  possefis.  Faustus  agreed 
verbaUy  with  Augustine  in  holding  that,  besides  frBedom  of 
the  will,  man  unfallen  needed  grace  in  order  to  be  sutHciently 
prepared  to  persevere  in  goodnesB.  But  see  below  as  to  what 
Kaustufl  meant  by  grace. 

2.  The  fall.  Both  Cassian  and  Faustus  agreed  with 
Augustine  that  Adam's  sin  wae  essentially  a  sin  of  pride. 
And  we,  his  children,  are  concerned  in  it  in  so  tar  as  it  has 
entailed  evil  consequences  upon  us  all.  Faustus  speaks  of  it 
as  pcccaium  origijiale,  originate  ddietum,  geiurale  peccatum. 
As  to  consequences : — 

(a)  This  sin  has  brought  to  us  death,  toil,  the  various 
sorrows  of  life.  Faustus  speaks  of  these  aa  not  merely  the 
consequence  but  the  punishment  of  the  fall. 

(6)  Cassian  taught  that  mankind  has  suffered  intellectually. 
The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Divine  law  was  weakened, 
BO  that  it  became  neceesary  for  man's  guidance  that  he 
should  have  a  written  law.  Faustus  does  not  go  much 
into  this. 

(c)  Most  important  are  tlie  moral  consequences.  Cassian 
traces  to  tlie  fall  a  sickness  or  weakness  of  our  moral  powers, 
and  a  want  of  harmony,  a  contest,  between  the  fleah  (the 
appetites  which  seek  created  good)  and  the  spirit.  The  will 
of  man  is  now  prone  to  be  betrayed  into  vice  rather  than  to 
adhere  to  virtue.  Tliia  state  of  things  is  not  in  itself  sin; 
it  is  only  an  inherited  evil,  or  ill  condition  which  involves 
danger.  Man  therefore  is  seriously  weakened,  but  not  so  that 
he  should  be  described  as  capable  only  of  evU.  Yet  he  cannot 
be  without  sin  in  this  world. 

Faustus  seeuis  to  go  further.  He  acknowledges  original 
sin  as  a  contagion  that  is  positively  evil,  descending  to  us 
from  Adam.  Therefore  also  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of 
it  is  an  element  in  the  blessing  held  forth  in  baptism.  He 
agrees  with  Cassian  in  asserting  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  a  power  to  do  what  is  truly  good 
remained. 

They  agreed,  therefore,  in  their  teaching  aa  to  the  power 
and  freedom  of  the  will.  Fallen  man  has  a  power  to  will 
what  is  good,  though  not  to  carry  it  through  without  grace. 
He  can  deal  with  the  thoughts  that  offer  themselves,  so  as  to 
entertain  or  reject  them.  He  can  nmke  use  of  the  oppor- 
q  which  God  offers.      God  muRt  bo  \ai  'tt^'^'Q.  «».  n* 
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afford  us  an  opportunity ;  free  will  has  power  to  accept  or 
reject  it.     So  also  it  can  withstand  the  evil  one. 

3.  As  to  grace.  Caasian  holds  that  the  external  call 
aSbrds  us  the  opportunity  of  seeking  salvation.  Receiving 
that  call,  we  can,  and  ordinarily  we  must,  in  the  use  of  our  own 
strength  aud  freedom  embrace  it,  will  what  is  good,  desire 
grace  and  labour  for  it.  Then  there  comes  an  inward  grace, 
without  which  we  could  not  finally  succeed.  This  grace 
influences  both  understanding  and  will,  and  enables  us  to  carry 
out  our  purpose.  Cassian  spoke  of  it  under  four  heads 
— Protection,  Inspiration,  Castigation,  Exhortation.  Though 
we  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  deserve  this  grace,  it  never  fails 
the  consenting  will. 

Cassian  was  prepared  also  to  admit  the  Augustinian 
doctrine,  that  with  a  view  to  being  good  we  need  this  grace 
singulis  momenlis  (=  ad  singulos  actus).  Only,  he  said,  when 
God  for  any  wise  reason  ...  for  our  discipline,  withdi-aws 
grace,  the  will  can  hold  on  for  some  time,  waiting  and  praying 
for  its  return. 

This  is  the  ordinary  rule.  But  Casaian  says  that  it  is 
still  open  to  God,  if  He  pleases,  to  bestow  influences  of  grace 
(unexpectedly  as  it  were)  on  men  who  are  not  yet  desiring 
grace  nor  purposing  what  is  good.  The  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  Is  his  example. 

Faustus  sometimes  seems  to  express  a  higher  doctrine 
than  Cassian ;  for  he  says  that  grace  must  hotk  precede  and 
follow  the  action  of  the  will.  But  then  this  grace  appears  to 
mean  only  the  outwardly  given  truth  and  ordinance — what 
Cassian  speaks  of  as  the  divinely-furnished  opportunity.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  Fauatua  contemplates  grace  at  all 
as  a  real  internal  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — as  anything 
more  than  the  moral  influence  of  Christian  teaching  and 
institntions.  If  that  be  so,  Faustus  on  this  point  stands 
nearer  to  Pelagius  than  Cassian  does. 

4.  Predestination.  In  so  far  as  this  word  designates  the 
Divine  purpose  regarding  the  ultimate  destiny  of  individuals, 
Cassian  and  Fauatus  alike  held  it  to  be  conditioned  on  the 
moral  decisions  of  men  themselves.  God's  purpose  is  to  save 
all,  if  all  will  consent  to  be  saved.  Tlie  views  of  Cassian  on 
these  points  are  to  be  made  out  chieHy  by  inferences  and 
occasional  allusions :  in  Faustus  they  are  prominently  incul- 
cated and  presented  with  the  utmost  decision. 

Cassian  does  not  meddle  with  the  case  of  unbaotized 
Christian  children,  which  was  ao  prominent  in  ^ 
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argument.  Ab  to  the  heathen  and  their  virtues,  he  doeB  not 
take  a  tavourahle  view  of  them.  What  the  school  is  concerned 
about  is  merely  freedom  of  will  to  clioose  and  to  attain 
salvation  under  the  light  of  Christian  revelation  and  with  the 
helps  it  offera.  Beyoud  that,  they  do  not  seem  interested  in 
the  question  as  to  what  man  unaided  can  attain  either  of 
virtue  or  reward.  The  image  in  which  Faustus  rests  aa  the 
key  to  the  whole  case  is  that  of  the  sick  man  who  cannot  r 
but  who  on  invitation  stretches  out  his  hand  to  lay  hold  of 
the  helping  hand  which  can  raise  hini  up. 

AgaiuBt  the  Semi-Pelagians  the  most  pronounced  contro- 
vereialiets  were  Prosper  in  the  fifth  century  and  Fulgentius 
in  the  sixth.  Both  may  he  said  to  have  maintained  the  full 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  though  neither  perhaps  reveals  a  full 
mastery  of  Augustinian  thought.  The  great  point  urged  by 
them  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  was  that  all  true  good  comes 
from  grace,  and  therefore  grace  causes  the  very  beginning  of 
the  good  will.  On  this  point  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
Church  could  be  more  securely  counted  upon  in  support  of 
their  argument.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  range  of 
Auguatinian  positions,  including  those  relating  to  Predestina- 
tion and  Perseverance,  were  maintained  by  Prosper  and 
Fulgentius.^ 

'  The  works  o(  FulgentiuB,  De  Jitcanxalione  it  Gratia  and  de  Varttatt 
FnrdatiimlioiiU  et  Qraiia,  iii  Mignn,  OS.     Tbe  w«rk  of  CixMriaB,  De  graiia. 
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Joannes,  cmnTnonly  called  Chrysostomus,  was  bom  at  Aatioch 
A.D.  347.  His  father  died  early,  and  he  grew 
up  under  the  Ciirc  of  his  mother.  Aiithu8a,oDe  ot  the  uotiible 
Christian  women  of  Church  History,  He  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  which  he  practised  for  s  short 
time,  and  libaniua  was  one  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied.  An  early  friend,  of  the  name  of  Basil,  to  whom  he 
was  enthusiastically  attached,  was  led  to  devote  himself  to 
monastic  life,  and  this  induced  Chiysostom  to  adopt  the 
same  resolution.  Under  these  influences  he  applied  for 
baptism,  and  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  reader  (a.d.  370). 
His  mother's  distress  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him  led  him 
to  abandon  for  a  time  his  purpose  of  leaving  his  home. 
But  otherwise  he  practised  the  ascetic  life.  He  now  came 
uuder  the  icistruction  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  {ante,  p,  375). 
Theodoras,  afterwards  of  Mopsueetia,  was  a  fellow -student. 
About  A.D.  374  he  went  into  Beclugion  among  the  mountains 
near  Antioch,  and  continued  to  live  a  life  of  great  privation 
until  380.  His  health  was  seriously  afTected;  and  he 
returued  to  Antioch,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  A.P. 
381,  and  presbyter  in  386.  He  immediately  signalised 
himself  as  a  preacher,  and  continued  to  sustain  his  great 
reputation  in  that  respect  during  ten  years.  In  the  spring 
of  387  occurred  the  riot  during  which  the  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  were  destroyed.  Tlie  outbreak  was 
immediately  followed  by  panic  as  to  the  consequences,  and 
the  bishop  Fleivis.Q  de^attel  \»  \^V\c  C<j>Mt  to  iui^lore  for  ihe 
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people  the  emperor's  forgivenesa.  In  the  interval  of  anxiety 
(three  weeke)  the  celebrated  Homilies  on  the  Statuea  were 
delivered. 

In  398  Chrysostom  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Constantino]i]e.  There  bad  been  previouBly  a  large  amount 
of  Bplendour  in  the  eurroundinga  of  the  bishop,  and  much 
laxity  among  the  clergy.  Chrysostom  revolutionised  the 
appointmente  of  the  residence,  and  lived  with  great  privacy 
and  simplicity ;  a  course  which  perhaps  deprived  him  of 
friendships  that  it  might  have  been  useful  to  cultivate.  He 
applied  himself  also  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  clergy,  and 
in  doing  eo  he  raised  up  bitter  enemies.  Along  with  his  great 
qualities  a  certain  irritability  attached  to  Chrysostom,  and  a 
disposition  to  break  out  with  angry  utterance  on  things  and 
persons  he  disapproved,  not  only  in  private  but  in  the 
pulpit.  On  the  other  hand,  his  devotedncss  to  the  duties  of 
Uis  office  was  conspicuous. 

Eutropius  was  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  had 
brought  Chrysostom  to  Constantinople :  he  turned  against 
him  when  he  found  the  bishop  resolute  to  take  his  own 
course.  Eutropius  fell,  however.  Gainas,  an  Arian  Goth, 
who  succeeded  him,  quarrelled  with  Chrysostom  over  the 
question  whether  churches  might  not  be  ceded  to  the 
Arian  8.  He  also  fell  from  power.  But  Chrysostom 'a 
enemies  were  multiplying.  And  Chrysostom  was  sometimes 
rash  and  vehement  in  his  dealings  with  them.  Eudoxia  the 
empress,  after  some  eiforts  to  commend  herself  to  Chry- 
Bostom,  had  joined  their  ranks :  and  the  bishop  was  certainly 
less  than  prudent  in  the  attitude  he  took  with  respect  to 
her. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Origen,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  Chrysostom  was 
drawn  into  some  connection  with  it  (pp.  ^68,  369),  When 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  appear<^d  to  lead  a  party  against 
Chrysostom,  his  enemies  felt  that  their  opportunity  waa 
coma  A  string  of  charges,  preposterous  and  frivolous,  was 
got  up  against  him,  and  a  "  council "  of  thirty-six  bishops, 

~     ~  ,  deposed  him.     The   emperor  condaoAsd. 
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him  to  Imnislinient;  but  &n  earthquake  duriog  the  night 
Buccemliug  his  departure  impressed  the  geiieml  mind,  eo 
that  he  was  recalled,  and  another  council  reversed  the 
ecclesiastical  deciaion.  But  the  enmity  of  the  empress 
revived,  and  Chrysostom  waa  ousted  and  exiled  in  404. 
Innocent  of  Rome  denounced  these  proceedings,  but  was  not 
listened  to. 

Chrysostom'a  first  place  of  exile  waa  Cucusus,  in  one  of 
the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  had  an  inclement  climate, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  raids  of  Isaurian  marauders.  He 
suffered  severely  on  the  journey  from  Constantinople,  and 
partly  also  during  his  stay  in  Cucusus,  from  the  effect  of 
hardships  on  an  elderly  man  whose  health  was  broken  ;  but 
'  hia  residence  there  was  cheered  by  much  friendship,  as  well 
as  by  hi.'?  correspondence  with  devoted  adherents  in  Con- 
stantinople. This  did  not  please  bis  enemies  at  Court ;  and 
after  three  years  orders  were  issued  to  remove  him  to  Pityua, 
on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  This  immense 
journey  over  a  most  rugged  and  inclement  country  waa  well 
fitted  to  kill  Chrysostom,  and  everything  was  planned  to 
increase  the  hardships.  Three  months  of  journeying  found 
him  and  his  guards  near  Comaua.  There  the  end  cam& 
One  morning  after  starting  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him 
back  and  lay  him  in  a  chapel  in  which  he  had  slept  the 
night  befora     There  he  died,  A.D.  407. 

Chrysostom's  correspondence  during  his  banishment 
(especially  with  Olympias,  a  lady  at  Constantinople)  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  his  character,  from  the  Christian 
humility  and  submission  which  pervade  it.  His  last  words 
were  x"P*'  "^^  ^^9*  iravnov  h>tica.  His  most  noted  works 
are  Homilies,  Commentaries,  and  Letters  \  also  his  treatise, 
De  Sacerdotio,  and  various  tracts  on  the  monastic  life.  Best 
edition  is  the  Benedictine  by  Montfaueon,  l3  vole.,  Paris, 
1718.  Venetian  reprints,  1734, 1755,  and,  at  Paris,  1734, 
and  by  Migne,  1863.  Biographies  by  Neander,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1844 ;  Stephens,  Lond.  1872  ;  also  Bohringer,  vol  iz. 

Cteil    of    Alexandria    has    already   been    BoffloienUf 
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chnracterieed  (Chap.  XXIII.)-      It  is  only  necesaary  to  add 
a  few  details. 

After  8ome  years  spent  among  the  monke  of  Nitria, 
Cyril  waa  ordained  presbyter  at  Alexandria  by  his  uncle,  the 
bishop  Theopbilus.  The  latter  died  a.d.  412,  and  after  a 
bitter  contest  Cyril  became  hia  successor.  The  early  years 
of  his  episcopate  were  marked  by  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  hia  vehement  and  determined  character  in  his 
conflict  with  Orestes,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  and 
in  the  assault  he  made  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  population 
upon  the  Jews.  Shortly  after,  the  lamentable  event  of  the 
murder  of  Hypatia  by  a  Christian  mob  and  in  a  Christian 
church  took  place — -an  event  which  shed  a  sad  light  on  the 
character  of  the  pussious  which  Cyril  had  awakened,  or  had 
faile<I  to  repress.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Cyril  possessed 
great  qualities,  and  won  for  biinsolf  as  a  theological  thinker 
and  debater,  and  also  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  genuine 
confidence  and  admiration.  The  Nestorian  controversy 
occupied  the  latter  part  of  hia  episcopate  (see  Chap.  XXIII.). 
His  mauagement  of  the  council  of  Ephesua  was  successful 
but  not  creditable ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  writings  in  this 
cause  have  maintained  their  place  as  important  theological 
documenta.  A  few  incidents  of  his  latter  days  are  hardly 
worth  recording  here.  He  died  a.d.  444.  Besides  his 
An ti -Nestorian  writings  and  his  Commentaries,  his  answer 
to  the  attack  of  the  Emperor  Julian  upon  Christianity 
obtained  celebrity.  The  Paris  edition  of  his  works,  by 
Aubert,  1658,  is  considered  the  best  There  is  a  life  by 
KopjtUik,  Mainz,  1881. 

THEODnuETda  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  born  perhapa  in 
390,  of  a  pious  mother.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Euprepius,  and  was  a  friend,  probably  a  fellow-student,  of 
NestoriuB.  He  became  bishop  of  Cyrus  (Cyroa  or  Cyrrhos), 
in  Syria,  after  420.  The  main  facts  as  to  his  relation  to  the 
debatea  of  his  time  have  been  referred  to  in  Chap.  XXIIL 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  his  personal  character 
waa  attractive  for  kindliness,  benevolence,  and  diU^eucft  ^s. 
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the  work  of  a  rather  obaciire  and  poor  bishopric.     He  waa  ft* 
mail  of  very  cnusideniljle  ability,  was  well-reaJ,  and  knew  his 
groiuicl  aa  a  defender  of  AnCiochian  theology,  and  he  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impression  of  much  Bincerity  and  worth. 
Besides  polemical  writings  in  the  Nestoriaii  Controversy  and 
his  History  in  five  hooka  (covering  a.d.   325-429),  he  wrote 
Corumentariea  on  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (that 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  perhaps  the  must  successful),  a  work      ( 
against  heretics,  one  against   the  paganism  of  the  day  {De  V 
eurundis  Gritcoriim  affectibiai),  and  a  Historia  religiosa,  which  ^ 
commemorates  the  virtues  aiid  the  marvels  of  contemporary 
and  reiient  ascetics.     His  works  by  Schulze  (including  the 
most  important    dissertations    of   Garnier),    Halle,    5    vob. 
I  1768-74,  are   reprinted    by  Migue.  Gr.   80-84.     Speoh^  ■ 
TheodoT  V.  Mopscvslia  u.  Tkeodoret,  Miinchen,  1871.  ^ 

IsiDOBE  of  Pelnsium  (in  Egypt),  who  died  about  A.D.  435, 
is  remarkable  partly  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  his  Epp. 
which  have  been  preserved  (about  two  thousand— edited 
by  Schott),  but  also  for  the  Christian  purity  of  his  character. 
He  wrote  five  books  on  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Migne, 
Gr.  series,  78.  Article  by  Niemeyer  in  Herzog  a.  Plitt, 
Beal-Eiwycl.  vii 

Jeromb  •  (Eusebius  Hieronymus)  was,  after  Eusebius, 
the  literary  authority  and  celebrity  of  the  eaily  Church, 
especially  of  the  latin  branch  of  it.  He  was  bom  at 
Stridon,  near  Aquileia,  perhaps  about  km.  346.  His  educa- 
tion was  liberally  cared  for,  and  waa  completed  at  Some. 
He  studied  under  Donatua,  and  became  conversant  with  the 
best  Latin  literature  end  a  considerable  range  of  Greek 
authors  also.  After  a  period  of  careless  life  a  more  serious 
temper  gained  ascendency,  and  he  was  baptized  before  366. 

'Earliest  edition  of  collected  norks  bj  Erumus,  1G1S  fol.  Tli&t  b; 
Vallard,  VeroDi,  1734-43,  is  reckoned  tbe  best,  reprinted  \,j  Mignc,  23-33. 
kniiiie  Thieriy,  Saint  Jeromt,  etc.,  Psria,  18fl7.  0.  ZockUr,  HieroHymia, 
u.a.w.,  Goths,  ISiifi.  All  Dictionaries  of  Biography,  EoclKiiuticsl  £iw;clo> 
peediu,  works  on  Pstrittia  kod  Church  Histories  us  foil  on  Jsromfc 
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With  his  friend  Bonoaus  he  departed  into  Gaul,  carrying 
with  him  a  eousiderable  number  of  books.  On  the  way  (at 
Aijuileia?)  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rufinua,  and  prob- 
ably at  thia  time  the  bent  towards  the  study  of  eccleeii 
literature  declared  itself.  He  spent  some  years  in  Gaul, 
chiefly  at  Treves,  but  returned  to  Italy  in  370.  Here  for 
some  time  ho  was  associated  with  an  interesting  company  of 
studious  and  devout  men  at  Aquileia,  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Evagi-ius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  373 
this  compaoy  was  scattered,  and  Jerome  with  Evagriue  and 
some  others  departed  for  the  East,  journeying  through  Asia 
Minor  to  Antioch.  Here  (a.d.  374)  he  fell  into  a  serious 
illness,  during  which  he  felt  himself  placed  before  the 
judgment-seat  and  condemned,  as  being  a  Ciceronian  rather 
than  a  Christian.  Under  the  impression  of  this  dream  or 
vision  ha  vowed  that  he  would  study  classical  literature  no 
more.  The  tow  was  not  literally  carried  out ;  but  he  Beems 
to  have  regarded  this  as  a  decisive  crisis  in  his  religious  life ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  into  the  desert 
of  Chalcis  as  a  recluse.  The  life  he  lived  here  for  five  years 
is  vividly  described  by  himself  {Ep.  22)  as  squalid,  mournful, 
and  agitated  by  mental  conflicts;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  also  busily  engaged  in  study  (including  the  acquisition 
of  Hebrew).  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  he  found  him- 
self involved  In  theological  disputes  with  other  hermite,  and 
he  returned  to  Antioch  in  A.D.  379,  speut  380  and  381  in 
Constantinople,  and  from  382  to  385  was  at  Kome.  There, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Damasus,  he  began  Ms  important 
labours  on  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Scriptures — revising  the 
translation  of  the  Fsalms  aud  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and 
commencing  his  systematic  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
To  this  period  belong  also  various  exegetical  tracts,  original 
and  translated. 

Jerome  also  became  known  at  this  time  as  an  influential 
and  vehement  advocate  of  asceticism.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Paula,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  devout 
aud  studious  ladies.     In  385  strong  feelings  of  antagonism 

"-ome  became  manifest  in  Home,  especially  aftMi  BV<»Bi\!a., 
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tlio  widowed  daughter  of  I'ituU.died,  as  it  waa  said,  from  the 
ePTuct  of  eictmvugtiul  privatious.  Datnnsus  too,  who  had 
beeii  his  patron,  died,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Siricius,  who 
shijwed  Jerome  tio  favour.  la  all  such  passages  of  Jerome's 
history  the  extraordinary  violence  and  scurrility  of  his 
liiuguage,  when  he  was  opposed,  occasioned  a  great  part  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  met  with.  He  left  for  Palestine, 
accompanied  by  Paula  aad  lier  daughter  Euatochium,  They 
jirrived  at  Jerusalem  in  3  86;  and  after  a  short  visit  to 
Egypt  they  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  monastic  insti- 
tutions, hoepicea,  and  a  church  were  built  by  Paula.  Here 
Jerome  continued  for  the  remaiuing  thirty-four  years  of  his 
Ufe. 

He  was  occupied  incessantly.  The  text  of  the  LXX 
Hebrew  studies,  the  revised  Latin  translation  (Vulgate), 
uamerous  commeDtaries,  ascetic  writingB,  guidance  of  his 
monastic  associates,  and  an  enormous  correspondence  filled 
up  his  time.  There  were  also  bis  controversies  with  Jovinian 
(ajite,  p.  298),  with  Kufinus  (ante,  p.  367)  connected  with 
the  greater  questton  of  Origen,  with  Vigilantius.  He  ac- 
quired the  friMidship  of  Augustine,  and  took  part  in  the 
Pelagian  controversy.  During  this  time  invasions  and 
troubles  in  the  empire  caused  repeated  and  eerioua  dis- 
turbance to  the  community  at  Bethlehem.  Paula  died  in 
403,  Eustochium  in  418  ;  but  a  younger  generation  of  his 
Roman  friends  supplied  helpers  to  take  their  place  (the 
younger  Paula  and  a  younger  Melania).  His  literary  activi^ 
continued  almost  to  the  end.  He  died  in  a.d.  420  on  the 
20th  September.  His  Christianity,  though  devout,  leant  to 
the  shallow,  the  legal,  and  the  external  type. 

Jerome  was  an  effective  translator,  a  diluent  but  not  an 
original  or  sagacious  commentator.  He  had  a  most  extensive 
acquaintance  with  books,  and  so  with  history;  but  his  critical 
faculty  was  feeble,  and  modem  scholars  often  complain 
bitterly  of  his  untrustworthiness  in  detail,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  thought  to  know  when  be  is  ignorant  Yet  be 
possessed  the  genuine  pnthusiasms  of  a  scholar,  sustained  by 
a  most  lively  intelligence;  and  a  certain  real  insight  into 
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'  the  conditions  on  which  tlie  underst-anding  of  written  docn- 
f  ments  depends,  and  a  creditable  fidelity  in  following  out  his 
own  iimtincts  in  that  reapect,  must  be  ascribed  to  Jerome, 
who  ia  thus  distinguished  from  all  hia  contemporariea,  unlesa 
we  except  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Jerorae'e  senae  of  the 
importance  of  Hebrew  had  no  Kujiport  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  age.  His  admirable  Latin  style,  his  immense  reading, 
his  diligence,  his  teal  interest  in  ecclesiastical  story,  and  the 
extensive  service  he  rendered  to  literature  and  learning  will 

»  always  attract  scholars,  however  hia  other  qualities  may 
repel  them.  He  has  no  claim  to  theological  power.  Hia 
proueness  to  reckless  violence  in  speech  is  an  odious  feature ; 
and  his  self-cousciousness  was  pronounced.  In  spite  of  thia 
he  had  warm  friends  who  never  failed  him.  His  lettera 
and  the  prefaces  to  his  commentaries  are  full  of  interesting 

I  matter.  Erasmus  delighted  in  him,  and  Luther  strongly 
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BuFiNUS  (Tyranniua  Kufimis),  b.  345,  d.  410.  In  addi- 
'  tion  to  what  has  been  already  said  {an/e,  p.  3S6),  it  is  only 
P  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  native  of  Northern  Italy,  waa 
rlxiptized  iD.  371,  and  after  some  years  spent  in  Egypt  came 
fto  Palestine,  where  he  was  ordained  about  300.  After  397 
rbe  returned  to  Aquileia,  but  finally  died  in  Sicily,  Hia  im- 
Pportanee  in  ecclesiastical  literature  is  chiefly  due  to  hia 
translutiona  of  Greek  writers  (from  Origen  downwards)  into 
,  Xatio,  which  served  the  usefid  purpose  of  familiarising 
■Weatern  men  with  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  continued  the  history  of  Euaebius,  and  has  left  also  an 
exposition  of  the  creed,  lives  of  ascetics,  and  several  contro- 
versial works.  Hia  Christian  friendship  with  the  Roman 
.widow  lady,  Melania,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Italy,  was  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  life,  and  waa  analogous  to  that 
Wtween  Jerome  and  Paula. 

Stnkbics,  a  native  of  Gyrene,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
bolemaia  in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  born  sometime  near 
—370,     FoBseeeed  of  an  ample  ioiVwaft.Vft  \(«».''^*^ '^^ 
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etuilieR  at  Alexamiria  (wliere  he  cunie  under  the  inHiience 
of  Hy|Mtia)  and  AthejiB.  He  wus  &  mau  of  real  ability, 
oourageouB  and  sympathetic,  cheerful,  active  and  romantic, 
Imppy  in  his  nijii-ried  life,  nnd  devotedly  attached  to  hts 
children.  He  loved  country  occupations  and  field  sports ; 
and  as  a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate  he  had  every 
pro8[Joct  of  being  able  to  gratify  his  desires.  The  main 
difficulty  arose  from  his  best  qualities — patriotism,  and 
sympathy  with  his  poorer  neighbouiB.  Three  years  he  had 
to  waste  at  Constantiuople  pleading  the  cause  of  his  native 
oity.  After  his  return  to  the  Pentapolia  he  was  kept  in  hot 
water,  on  the  one  band,  in  opposing  the  atupiditiea  and 
cruelties  of  local  governors,  on  the  other  band  in  striving  to 
protect  bia  neiy;hbours  from  the  devastating  raiils  of  desert 
triljea.  A  email  organised  force,  well  handled,  would  have 
sufficed  to  keep  down  these  marauders;  but  the  central 
government  was  too  inefficient  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  province,  and  too  jealous  of  local  initiative  to  allow  the 
provincials  to  defend  themselves, 

Synesiua  had  left  the  schools  a  Keoplatonist,  glowing 
with  the  devout  enthusiasms  of  a  system  which  could  unfold 
itself,  as  the  votary  chose,  on  the  religious  or  on  the  specu- 
lative side.  Gradually,  as  the  development  of  Christian 
infiuences  and  institutions  went  on  around  him,  he  aeems  to 
have  drawn  nearer  to  Christianity ;  and  he  had  learned  to 
respect  and  trust  Theophilus,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
But  he  still  was  undecided  on  some  of  the  articles  of 
Christian  belief,  when  the  bishopric  of  Fentapolis  became 
vacant,  and  the  people  in  the  most  urgent  way  sought 
Synesius  for  their  shepherd, — a  man  whose  character  stood 
so  high,  and  whose  position  and  influence,  reinforcing  epis- 
copal prestige,  might  do  so  much  for  them.  Synesius  was 
very  unwilling; — besides  his  theological  difficulties,  he  re- 
fused to  separate  from  his  wife ;  he  foresaw  tlie  sacrifice  of 
many  innocent  tastes  and  recreations,  and  the  incessant 
pressure  of  many  cares.  Finally  he  left  it  to  Theophilus  to 
decide,  who  at  once  conjured  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
Syneeius  accotdingly  became  bishop,  a.d.  409,  and  did  his 
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best  for  his  people.  He  had  already  rather  fmuVly  declared 
for  the  method  of  an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  people  and 
esoteric  for  himself;  but  he  made  this  known  to  TheophiluB 
and  left  liim  to  judge.  He  was  baptized  and  consecrated  at 
Alexandria.  Probably  he  did  not  survive  the  year  414. 
He  left  behind  him  a  tract  on  dreams  (written  before  hie 
baptism),  poems  and  hyoins,  a  couple  of  homilies,  speeches 
and  letters,  Synesius  is  a  singularly  interesting,  because  a 
singularly  frank,  sincere,  and  vivacious  embodiment  of  the 
diverging  influences  of  the  time.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  his  last  letter  is  to  Hypatia,  full  of  aQ'ecLiouate  and 
confiding  regard;  and  his  last  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Christ. 
(C]&visen.  De  Symsio  PhUosoph.,  Hnin.  1831.  Aug.  Neander, 
Detikiaiirdvflieiten,  vol.  l  2nd  ed.  KoUe,  d.  Bischof  Synesius, 
Berlin,  1850.  Dryon,  ^tades  sur  la  vie,  etc.,  de  Synmus, 
Paris,  1859.  R  Volkraann,  Si/ncsius  von  Cyreve,  Berlin, 
186d.     A  full  article  in  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionary^ 

CAsaiANUs,  Johannes,  has  been  referred  to  in  Chaps. 
XVIII.  and  XXX.  He  belonged  originally  to  the  West, 
perhaps  to  Gau!,  but  early  in  his  life  resorted  to  Bethlehem, 
and  participated  in  the  monastic  life  there.  Afterwards  with 
a  friend,  Germanus,  he  spent  ten  years  in  Egypt,  associating 
■with  monks  and  ascetics  in  the  places  he  visited.  Return- 
ing to  Constantinople  be  was  ordained  deacon  by  Cbrysostom, 
and  afterwards  pasHed  to  Rome.  After  410  we  find  him  in 
Southern  Gaul.  He  founded  a  monastery  at  Marseilles,  and 
also  a  convent  of  nuns;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  His  two  works,  Be  Cainohiorum  InslUvUs  and  Colla- 
tvmes  Palrum,  have  been  described  (pp.  297,  298).  He  wrote 
De  Incarnoiione  Domini  eontra  Nestorium  in  seven  books, 
attacking  also  Pelagianism  aa  abiu  to  Nestorianism.  He 
died  A,D.  432,  His  works  deserve  the  attention  of  students 
who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
that  time.  Latest  edition,  2  vols.,  AL  Petschenig,  1886— 
1888,  in  the  Vienna  series. 

SOLPiCTua  Skvebob,  a  native  of  Aqtutaine,  belonged,  te  ». 
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family  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  married  a  lady  who  was  an 
heiress.  After  his  wife's  duath.ond  while  slill  only  aiitmiaith- 
ing  middle  agii,  he  ronolved  to  withdraw  frooi  the  world, 
incurring  in  doing  eo  his  father's  displeasure.  He  does  not 
fleem  to  have  joined  any  monastic  Boeiety.  though  he  may 
have  tnken  the  monastic  vow.  His  chief  friends  were 
P.inltniis  of  Nola  and  Martin  of  Tours.  Severus  evinces  a 
low  ojiinion  of  contemporary  bishops  and  clergy  in  Gaul. 
and  sets  against  thorn  the  vii-tu^s  and  achievements  of 
Martin,  His  Vila  Martini  was  !iis  earhest  work  {ante,  p. 
297).  Next,  about  403,  he  wrote  his  Historia  Sacra  or 
Chruriiea,  which  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  history  from  the 
Creation  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  A,D.  400.  I'here  ia 
reason  to  think  that  an  interesting  passage  from  a  lost  book 
of  Titcitus  can  be  recovered  from  ii.  30.  The  only  con- 
temporary, and  80  far  reliable,  account  of  Friscillianism  is 
found  in  ii.  46-51,  see  also  Dial.  iii.  11-13.  The  IHalogutt 
(about  A.D.  405)  are  intended  to  supplement  the  account  of 
St,  Martin,  who  had  now  died ;  but  one  of  the  collocutors 
{i  1-20)  gives  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  experiences 
in  the  East,  including  various  monastic  storiea  Severus  ia 
quite  worth  consulting,  and  his  Latin  style,  which  is  excel- 
lent, makes  pleasant  reading.  latest  edition,  Halm,  Suly. 
Sev.  Libri  qui  supersunt,  Viudob.,  1866. 

Salyianus,  distinguished  aa  a  presbyter  of  Marseillee, 
probably  belonged  to  Treves,  and  had  relatives  at  Cologne. 
His  family  appear  to  have  been  people  of  condition.  He 
married  Palladia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter ;  afterwards 
they  agreed  to  adopt  the  ascetic  life,  to  the  great  irritation 
of  Palladia's  father,  who  had  recently  passed  from  paganism 
to  Cliriatianity,  but  could  not  sympathise  with  asceticism; 
he  broke  off  relations  with  Salvian  and  his  family.  After 
seven  years  Salvian  wrote  to  him  an  elaborate  supplication 
for  a  renewal  of  friendship  (Ep.  iv.),  with  what  efTect  we  do 
not  know.  Salvian  seems  to  have  been  in  high  repute  as  a 
religious  and  learned  man ;  he  acted  as  tutnr  tn  the  son  of 
EuchenuB,  bishop  ot  Lyons  (Eucherius  having  been  a  married 
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man   before   he  withdrew  to  monastic  life  at  Lerins),  and 

apjiarently  could  write  with  great  freedom  to  him  and  to 
other  men  of  ecclesiaatieal  rank.  His  writings  convey  the 
impression  of  a  sincere  and  intense  mind,  deficient  in  judg- 
ment His  views  of  the  efl'ect  on.  human  salvation  of  alms- 
giving, and  in  general  of  foregoing  the  use  of  property,  are 
thoroughly  one-sided  and  extravagant,  and  he  shows  no  re- 
ceptivity foi'  the  gracious  aspects  of  Christianity.  But  his 
works  are  important  as  illustrating  the  social  condition  of 
Gaul,  and  partly  also  of  other  parts  of  the  Western  empire, 
e.g.  the  African  province.  His  style  is  excessively  cramped 
and  artificial,  and  there  are  passages  in  his  letters  in  which 
the  sense  seems  to  lose  itself  altogetlier  in  the  effort  after 
tine  langu^a  It  is  surprising  how  completely,  alike  in 
thought  and  phra.se,  he  has  escaped  the  influence  of  Augus- 
tine. Two  treatises  constitute  his  remaining  works.  One 
is  de  G^ibematione  Dei,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  deal  with 
the  question  as  to  the  providence  of  God  in  allowing 
calamities  to  fall  on  the  empire  after  it  bad  accepted 
Christianity.  It  is  suggestive  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  common  people,  the  morals  of  the  Gaulish 
gentry,  and  the  action  of  the  harbarians,  hut  also  as  regards 
the  imperial  administration.  The  treatise  called  Timothem, 
also  ad  Ecclesian,  also  Adverma  Amritiam,  begins  oddly 
with  an  argument  about  pseudonymous  writing — for  he 
calls  himself  Timotheus,  and  gives  his  reasons.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  book  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  voluntary 
poverty.  There  are  also  nine  letters.  Latest  edition  of 
works,  F.  Pauly,  Vindob.,  1883. 

Leo  I.  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  440  to  461,  and  must 
have  been  born  not  far  from  390.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  writings  indicate  no  familiarity 
with  the  classics,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  The  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the  Western 
Church  possessed  him.  Various  indications  attest  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  he  was  already  exerting  as  deacon 
and  archdeacon.     When  Sixtus  died  Leo  was  in  Gaul  with 
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a  miesion  to  reconcile  Aetiua  and  Albinus,  Roman  generals 
who  were  od  Ihe  brink  of  civil  war.  The  Eoniau  church 
elected  Leo  to  the  episcopal  chair  in  his  absence,  and  quietly 
aw&ited  his  return.  Before  this  time  Cassian  had  dedicated 
lo  biin  his  work  against  Nestorius  (written  at  Leo's  request) 
in  terms  of  high  respect  and  admiration.  As  pope,  Leo 
brought  into  play  principleB  which  were  matter  of  passionate 
conviction  in  his  own  mind.  The  place  of  Christian  Rome 
as  the  centre  of  authority  and  unity,  which,  through  the 
bishop,  must  be  asserted  and  made  effective  throughout 
ChriBtendom,  was  the  thought  that  inspired  bim.  A  pre- 
cedency granted  by  the  Church  to  that  see  in  bouour  of 
Peter  came  far  abort  of  his  conception :  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  Himself  had  granted  the  authority  to  Feter  and  to  his 
successors.  The  firmness  and  consistency  with  which  Leo 
upheld  this  principle  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  the  medieval  Papacy. 

Leo  bore  himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  these 
high  pretensions.  HiB  interposition  on  behalf  of  bis  flock 
with  Attila  in  452,  and  with  Genseric  in  455,  furnished 
two  of  the  memorable  passages  of  Church  History ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  legend  stepped  in  to  magnify  what  was 
in  any  view  so  imposing  and  so  memorable.  His  firmness 
as  a  church  ruler  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Eastern 
lllyricum,  which  he  claimed  aa  subject  to  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  hia  see ;  and  in  the  case  of  Hilary  of  Arlee, 
whose  alleged  variations  from  canonical  rule  he  claimed  the 
right  to  correct  in  a  manner  which  must  be  called  not  only 
dictatorial  but  extremely  harsh.  In  this  case  an  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  m.  came  to  bis  aid,  which  enforced 
in  the  moat  ample  terms,  throughout  the  West  at  least,  all 
the  authority  which  Leo  claimed.  In  like  manner  he 
asserted  his  authority  in  Africa.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  Leo  was  willing  in  the  interest  of  his  own 
Bee  to  dislocate  or  to  neglect  the  existing  constitution  of  ib» 
Chorch.  Bather,  he  claimed  to  be  entifJed  to  guard  aa  w^ 
as  to  control  it. 

In  the  department  of  theology  Leo  became  < 
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notable  by  his  attitude  on  the  Eutyehian  coi.troversy, 
described  in  Chap.  XXIII.  His  letter  to  Flavian  (£p.  28) 
became  especially  famoiia,  having  acquired  a  kind  of  eymboli- 
ca]  authority.  As  regards  Weetern  questions  liia  influence 
was  exerted  against  Fi-iscillianiam  and  Mauicheism,  and  also 
against  Pelagiaiiism.  As  to  Semi-Pelagi«nisni,  it  is  pretty 
plain  that  its  characteristic  features  had  no  attraction  for 
Leo:  Augustine  had  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  his  thinking.  At  the  same  time  bis  is  a  cautious  and 
qualified  Augustinianiaui,  so  far  as  the  question  of  grace  ia 
concerned. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  Leo;  bnt  it  is  a  snbject 
which  rather  belongs  to  the  volume  on  Latin  Christianity. 

It  may  be  added  timt  Leo  evinced  a  devout  and,  no 
doubt,  a  sincere  ftiith  in  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  claims 
he  made,  as  well  as  the  Divine  aid  on  which  he  ought  to 
reckon  in  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered.  Some 
works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  on  grounds  which  are 
quite  uncertain.  Those  which  are  unquestionably  authentic 
consist  of  ninety-six  sermons  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  letters.  They  contain  much  which  is  illustrative  of 
the  age.  Leo's  style  is  forcible  and  dignified,  but  rather 
elaborate.  The  edition  of  Eallerini  is  still  the  best,  repro- 
duced by  Migne  (54—56).  See  also,  among  much  other 
literature,  Biihringer,  Die  Kircke  Christi  u.  ihre  Zevgen,  i.  4 ; 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  i.  c  4  ;  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclo- 
padit,  vol.  viii.  (article  by  K.  Miiller) ;  and  a  careful  article 


bjr  Canon  Gore  in  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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CHAPTER    SXXII 

P1KICBS3B3  OF  Change 

During  the  period  which  we  have  surveyed,  the  Church   ' 
experieuced  mpid  growth  nud  viirioua  fortuutB ;  and  from 
these  and  from  deeper  causes  change  waB  always  going  on. 
We  propose  to  enumerate  some  of  the  polote  to  which  thu 
remark  applies. 

The  Church's  own  consciousness  as  regards  this  matter 
of  change  cannot  be  understood,  unless  we  have  r^ard  to  an 
inflaence  constantly  operating.  At  each  stage,  whatever 
existed  as  approved  or  authoritative  was  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  having  been  bo  from  the  beginning;  and  even  when  men 
were  aware  that  things  at  first  had  not  been  exactly  so,  they 
readily  assumed  substantial  identity  between  past  and 
present,  and  rated  differences  as  inconsiderable.  This  is 
common  in  human  history ;  for,  indeed,  every  development 
comes  out  of  lomeihing  that  existed  before ;  there  is  therefore 
always  sojm  continuity;  and  that  continuity  can  be  repre- 
sented to  oneself  aa  identity,  virtual  if  not  literal  But 
besides,  in  this  case  Christian  piety  contemplated  the  Church 
as  something  supernatural  and  divine  ;  now  that  which  bas 
been  all  along  divine  must  have  been  iill  along  constant  and 
steadfast;  so  that  what  men  found  it  to  be  to-dny,  they 
presumed  it  to  have  been  from  the  first.  The  Church 
undoubtedly  showed  a  vital  capacity  for  clian},'e ;  but  each 
development,  as  it  was  accepted  and  approved,  was  con- 
secrated ;  and  each,  as  it  became  aacrcl,  became  also  to  the 
mind's  eye  a  feature  of  an  apostolic  wliole.  Each,  therafoc^ 
had  a  plausible  claim  to  have  been  apd-stdlio  itself.* 

'  Compare  the  "Apoetolic"  Constitutiont  nod  Csnous  and  (he  tu 
OoiJMtioiU  of  Uira  \  tha  tnditiom  ref^rdiog  tiu  AjtoaUo*'  Cned  j  tilt 
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All  inevitable  change  ou  the  Church  itself  muBt  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  begins  with  men  and  women  who  have 
been  personally  impressed  by  the  Christian  message  and  the 
Christian  hfe :  though  at  no  tinie  unmixed,  it  had  at  the 
outset  the  freshness  and  vitality  to  be  expected  in  a  society 
so  constituted-  In  the  following  generations  it  continued  to 
he  recruited  under  the  same  influencea.  But  its  membership 
included  also,  in  a  growing  proportion,  those  who  had  been 
born  within  the  fold,  children  of  Christian  families.  These 
had  the  benefit  of  Christian  home  influences,  and  many  of 
them  received  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  their  hearts; 
but  of  course  it  was  not  so  with  all :  many  of  them  were 
held  to  the  Church  in  a  tradition iiry  way,  and  their 
Christianity  was  worn  mainly  as  a  habit  of  outward  life. 
Besides  this  it  is  plain  that,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Christianity  and  the  peraecutions  that  befell  it,  inducemente 
existed  which  could  persuade  "  false  brethren  "  to  seek  and 
to  retain  a  connection  with  the  congregations.' 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  grew  into  a  settled 
form,  and  acquired  more  definite  authority.  From  the  be- 
ginning '  the  authority  of  the  apostles  was  owned  as  of  men 
commissioned  and  qualified  to  announce  Christ's  gospel  and 
to  build  up  His  Church.  Accordingly  their  writings  were 
read  publicly  in  the  churches;  and  that  seems  to  have  been 
BO  from  the  earliest  possible  period.  At  first,  however,  the 
impression  of  the  place  and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 


buhops.  9a,  aftfr  tha  sscetic  nnd  monnAtic  lifp  hnd  msde  good  ita  placa,  It 
bfgBQ  to  he  msiataineil  that  suoh  bud  lieen  the  life  n!  the  earliest  Obarcfa. 
Hieron.,  C'lUnl.  o.  11  ;  Cassisn,  CuUaL  xviiL  5  -,  Cienoli.  ii.  G  ;  Epiiih.,  Har. 
Xxi.  i.  This  mode  of  view  never  prevailed  alisulutel^,  but  il  viaa  preJominsnt. 
TertiiUiaa,  aud  arMrwardB  Jtrunie,  were  an-are  of  paiticilar  changes ;  bat 
that  dill  Dot  diaturb  their  habitual  mood,  u-liioh  caiTii'd  buck  a)]  but  vntj- 
tbing  to  the  Rnt  dii;B. 

'  Theae  mixtarea  were  inevitable.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  il 
reaaotiFible  to  thiuk  that  the  lead  lay  with  t-liu  uiore  devoted  and  eumeat  men. 

'  The  Old  Testament  writingK  hod  lieau  tnkun  over  ftoro  the  firat,  and 
their  authority  ai  tlie  omoles  of  Ood  mta  oever  qnNtumed  in  the  orthodoi 
Churoli.  Their divioe  cboTft'-*-  '  01  (he  luoN  ianStttun  this  account, 
tbatirhile  jiriuiarily  adaptiui  ^  TcSttmeci  >,  they  were  held 

to  b«  prcgnatit  witb  St»T- 
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might  be  vague,  anJ  tfie  need  was  not  yet  acutely  felt  o 
aejiurntiiig  them  conclusively  from  the  wealth  of  tratlitions 
and  of  pnipheByingB  atill  current  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  wntiugs  on  the  other,  which  issued  occasionally  from 
Christian  pens,  presumably  not  without  some  influence  from 
the  Spirit.  But  experience  soon  showed  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  the  reliable  mouumeuta  of  apostolic  testimony  . 
and  of  guarding  them  as  the  authentic  monument  of  t 
Chi'ifitian  revelation. 

The  boundaries  of  the   New  Testament  Canon  \ 
finally  settled ;  but  a  rapid  agreeinent  tooli  place  as  to  tfatf  I 
greater  and  more   important  part   of   it     This  amount  olj 
agreement  hod  been  reached   at  all   events  in  the   second!! 
century.^     As   regards  the   Old   Testument,  the  allegorical  ' 
principle    of    interpretation     received    a    great    development 
during  our  whole   period.     The   whole   Scripture   was   the 
record  of  Divine  revelation;  but  the  growing  reliance  on 
church   authority,   both    as    tradition    and    as    legislation, 
divided  the  regard  of  the  Christians  and  assumed  a  practical 
supremacy.     As  to  Kew  Testament  teaching,  the  modes  of 
thought  of  Paul,  of   1   Peter,  and  of  Hebrews  are  for  the 
most   part  scantily  apprehended  and  faintly  felt.      In  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Logos  doctrine  was  appreciated  from 
the  first,  apparently,  the  other  elements  not  till  later. 

The  Apostle  Paul  sums  ap  his  gospel  in  such  passages 
as  I  Cor.  XV.  3—5,  and  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii. 

>  At  what  date  in  it  is  disputed.  Cf.  Zahn,  Oeichiehte  da  !f.  T.  Kanaiu, 
8VQ,  1888-1889,  with  A.  Harnftck'a  PrB/ung,  18B0.  Zflhn  is  aptperhaiaU 
OTErarffue  his  cosa  ;  liut  surely  a  iirevailing  practical  unJerstanduigaa  U>  If.  7< 
Canon  in  Been  operating  at  the  middle  of  tbe  centui;,  at  HBJ  Iste.  8ii  or  sons 
books  of  our  present  Canon  continaed  to  be  qaestioned  or  rejected  in  auiM 
cliurches,  and  some  writings  not  now  received  continued  for  a  time  to  b«  cited 
aa  "Scripture,"  esprciallj  at  AleiandrJA.  All  along,  howerer,  the  leading 
idea  on  the  subject  is  that  Bipresacd  by  Clem.  Al ,  Strom,  vii  IB:  'Sxl^ 
yip  Tjjf  dpxJc  T^j  SiSaaiaXias  toD  Kuptou,  lii  rt  TiS*  rpmfityrSrj  jij  r*  nS 
eGayyiMoVj  Kal  Sii  Tuir  /iaKapltjir  iroffrfkutt  wd^trrp^wvi  koI  xoXv^iepuj  ff 
dpxfli  'It  riXot  StyouiUrur  TTJ!  yrii<rii.ii.  And  again,  of  the  herettoa :  AI^o>- 
TOi  ti  ri  Si^of  (U>rott  inripx'"  irepyiimpor  H  ri  rpii  toB  Kupleii  tii  ria 
Tpo^uf    ilfninitor,  nil  tnrb  roD  ttayyMcai,  rpit  tn  St  ital  r&r   ArofrfiuH"^ 
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expresBes  heaila  of  faith.  Yet  tlie  existence  of  a  formed 
creed  in  the  first  century  cannot  Ijo  established;  it  would 
be  easier  to  show  ground  for  asserting  tlie  existence  of  short 
codes  of  Christinn  morality.  Yet  some  weil-coiisidered  way 
of  expressing  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  CLureli  and 
the  neophyte  at  Baptism '  was  plainly  desirable,  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  a  foi-m  of  creed,  suggested  by 
the  baptismal  formula,  but  amplified,  was  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  in  many  churches,  and  it  may  have  existed 
earlier.  This  form  varied  in  its  terms  a  little  more  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West,  but  uot  very  much  anywhere.  It 
was  a  shorter  form  of  what  is  now  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  What  ancient  writers  call  the  Eegula  (xavajv  tjJ! 
a\r}0etav,  ecclesiastica  proedicatio)  may  be  described  aa  a 
somewhat  more  free  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Church  regarded  its  faith,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she 
was  prepared  to  expound  and  apply  it.  The  importance  of 
definite  and  well-weighed  utterance  of  faith  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  Church's  mind  by  the  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. 

Gnosticism  awakened  many  minds  to  the  dangers  which 
might  assail  the  life  of  Christianity  in  connection  with  false 
doctrine.  A  watchful  scrutiny  of  doctrine  set  in ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  true  doctrine  became 
associated  with  the  conception  of  tlie  Church,  as  qualified 
and  commissioned  to  give  forth  the  proper  watchword  and 
to  guarantee  it.  This  seemed  the  shortest  way  to  settle 
questions  and  to  end  disputes.  Still  further,  in  proportion 
as  this  gained  ground,  faith  became  a  legal  obhgation;  the 
creed  was  prescribed  by  authority,  and  it  demanded  obedi- 
ence. It  would  be  far  from  true  to  say  that  Christian 
doctrine  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  exhibition  of  objects 
which  appeal  to  the  heart,  or  as  an  intellectual  whole 
which  possesses  the  intellectual  eongruity  of  truth.  But  the 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  view  took  precedence;  and  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  expressed  in  the  quotation  from  Clem.  Al. 
Dsge),  though  never  repudiated,  became  modified  by 
87(  wtum  the  eUDDch's  coiifcaaion  U  &&  VD\iei^\s.'u»&. 
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reliance  on  the  autlioriby  of  the  exieting  Church,  as  guoran- 
teeing  the  finidimientale. 

Meanwhile  the  Church,  whose  prerogatives  were  thug 
conceived,  was  itself  changing  its  character.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  the  right  of  the  membership  to  liava  their  mind 
expressed  and  regarded  in  important  matters  was  not  denied. 
But  the  relative  weight  of  the  clergy  steadily  grew. 

The  diHtinction  which  came  to  h©  fixed  in  the  terms 
presbyter  and  bishop,  as  names  of  distinct  ofEcee,  was  not 
at  first  of  great  importance,  but  its  importance  grew.  The 
bishopj  as  the  one  persou  always  prominent,  became  the  centre 
of  church  life,  attracted  more  regard,  and  was  presently 
I  fixed  on  ua  the  type  or  expression  of  the  unity  of  Mb  own 
church,  as  wel!  as  tlio  natuml  guardian  of  the  wider  unity. 
He  was  the  chosen  leader ;  to  rally  round  him  was  a  point 
of  loyalty.  Important  functions  became  fixed  aa  proper  to 
him  only ;  and  as  perpetual  chairman  he  could  make  his 
consent  essential  in  nominations  to  office,  and  in  many  points 
of  congregational  or  clerical  actioa  When  councils  began 
to  be  held,  the  bishop,  as  the  moat  representative  ae  well  as 
the  most  authoritative  man  of  his  church,  was  present  in  ita 
behalf.  In  this  way  the  rules  which  were  adopted  for  the 
churches  of  a  province  came  to  be  settled  by  the  will  of  its 
bishops. 

It  may  be  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  bishop,  aa  the 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  was  really  its  best  representa- 
tive— the  man  best  able  to  express  with  inpight  nml  judg- 
ment the  wants  and  the  convictions  of  the  flock.  AH  that  is 
suggested  is  that  on  various  lines  power  accrued  to  bishope. 
That  power  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  an 
official  attribute ;  and  as  the  power  grew,  a  Divine  origin  for 
it  was  claimed  and  wsis  conceded. 

In  connection  wiLh  the  importance  attached  to  the 
witness  of  the  churelii'S,  in  ascertaining  the  original  Chrislian 
teaching,  the  sueceisfiioii  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  bisbopa  io 
great  churches  was  cited,  aa  we  have  seen.  Hence  it  wa* 
suggested  to  be  eminently  their  ot£oe  to  guard  the  trni 
traditioQ ;    and,  in  tiuit,  -«&  osod.  nob  dmbfi  ^t  Guoeiio 
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assaults  had  in  various  cases  been  repelled  by  the  churches 
rallying  round  their  bishopa  This  function  was  supposed 
to  be  accompanied  wii.h  some  grace  tending  to  guarantee 
the  right  discharge  of  it ;  if  not  in  the  case  of  each  single 
bishop,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  episcopate. 

The  bishops,  having  such  functions,  appeared  to  the 
Christian  mind  to  be  carrying  on  the  function  of  the  Apos- 
tolate,  and  they  theiuBiilves  claimed  that  character;  for  the 
Apostles  had  been,  after  Christ,  the  authorities  and  teachers 
of  the  Church.  Here  the  growth  is  very  clear.  Ignatius 
associates  the  Apostles  rather  with  the  presbyters;  and  be 
does  not  speak  of  succession,  but  of  a  kind  of  representation : 
the  bishops  suggest  Christ,  the  presbyters  the  Apostles  (ad 
Magn.  vi,  ad  Trail,  ii,  iii,,  ad  Smym.  viiL).  Irenasus,  for  the 
most  part  at  least,  includes  the  presbyters  among  the  ofBcisl 
witnesses  of  the  faith.  But  soon  the  style  of  thought  and 
Bpeecli  which  regards  the  bishops  us  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  becomes  fixed,  TertuUian  takes  it  in  his  larger 
and  freer  way ;  Hippolytus  assumes  it  once ;  but  Cyprian 
is  technical,  literal,  and  peremptory. 

Again,  the  change  took  place  by  which  the  bishop,  from 
being  chief  pastor  of  a  congregation,  came  to  have  ae  bis 
irapoiicla  a  city  with  a  district  around  it,  including  various 
grou^is  of  Christians ;  various  centres  of  worship  came  to  be 
required  and  were  provided ;  and  the  clergy  were  organised 
with  a  view  to  all  this.  The  change  raised  the  bishop  still 
more  decidedly  above  the  level  of  the  flock,  and  accentuated 
the  difference  of  rank  between  him  and  the  presbyters. 

Once  more,  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  a  province 
became  official  chairman  of  the  provincial  episcopate,  and  the 
depositary  of  some  special  powers,  as  metropolitan.  Also, 
the  bishops  of  some  ancient  and  great  churches,  especially 
Kome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  had  a  dignity  and  authority 
which,  though  vague,  was  more  than  metropolitan.  Men  in 
"at  positions  were  really  princes  of  the  Church.  So 
nent  had  gone  when  our  period  ended. 

clergy  also  shared,  in  their  degree,  in  the 
lOial  power.     It  eauno^.  \ife  ^oxs^Xk^  >iMi.'s< 
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from  the  earliest  period  the  office-bearers  were  an  extreme^ 
influt^iitial  clnsa  iu  tlie  c.hiirchca.  They  were  eo,  becaiiso^' 
as  a  rule,  they  were  the  most  earnest,  able,  and  eiiei^etitt 
Christians.  But  things  moved  towards  tlie  final  arrange- 
ment by  which  congi'egations  were  to  be  formed  within  most 
bifihopricB,  ench  with  its  presiding  presbyter  and  clerical 
staff.  Tlie  time  of  the  clergy  was  fully  occupied  with 
olericjil  duties,  and  they  became,  aa  a  rule,  dependent  ou 
church  funds  for  their  support.  Moreover,  in  connectiMi 
with  the  functions  usually  fulfilled  by  each  class,  an  idea 
was  formed  of  the  official  power  imparted  at  ordimition.  The 
presbyter,  for  exumjjle,  in  connection  with  the  eaerificial  view 
of  the  eucharist,  shared  so  far  with  the  bishop  in  what 
fixed  as  the  sacenJotal  character.  But  what  this  as  yet 
meant  is  vague:  the  time,  tno,  wlien  the  imli^lildc  clmracter 
of  orders  became  the  accepted  view  (bo  that  even  a  deposed 
and  excommunicated  priest  should  not  become  a  layman),  it 
seems  impossible  to  fix. 

The  Church,  clothed  with  these  features  and  associations, 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  the  old  faith.  The  Church 
is  the  assembly  of  Christians  joined  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  Christ,  reproducing  itself  everywhere.  As 
often  as  they  came  together  in  this  character  the  Christians 
(not  then  only,  but  then  eminently)  met  their  Lord,  and 
expected  His  edifying  grace.  No  conviction  was  stronger  in 
the  early  Christian  mind  than  that  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  to  fulfil  His  promises.  But  with  the  perils  and  an- 
tagonisms of  the  Gnostic  crisis  it  became  a  more  anxious 
question  How  and  Where  shall  we  be  sure  of  His  saving 
presence  ?  No  doubt,  in  the  fellowship  of  His  Church. 
But  were  there  not  false  churches,  so  false  that  in  them 
men  could  not  be  sure  — much  the  reverse  ?  The  discrimina- 
tion of  the  true  Church  from  the  false  ones  became  vital, 
because  so  many  minds  demanded  to  be  at  rest  as  to 
authentic  contact  with  the  saving  forces  of  Christianity.  In 
the  circuTnatancea  created  by  Gnosticism  it  was  a  good 
practical  answer  to  the  question  to  say  that  the  true  Church 
was    the    company  of   churches   throughout   the   world  in 
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fellowship  through  their  pastors  with  the  great  historical 
churches.  And  the  effective  way  to  hold  that  ground  was 
to  affirm  with  growing  vehemence  that  as  the  grace  of 
Cbrist  was  certainly  on  the  one  side  of  the  line,  so  it  was 
wholly  absent  on  the  other.  This  view  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended even  to  churches  which  agreed  with  the  great  Church 
in  doctrine,  and  had  become  separated  merely  on  points  of 
practice,' 

Here  especially,  however,  it  is  to  I>e  observed  that 
various  meanings  combined  under  the  one  term  Church. 
Augustine,  for  whom  the  subject  had  a  special  attraction, 
speaks  of  the  Church,  as  others  did,  as  the  organised  Society 
which  lives  in  the  administration  and  fellowship  of  the 
authentic  sacraments ;  but  yet  again,  and  very  emphatically, 
the  true  Church  is  the  corjms  ChrisH,  the  society  of  those 
who  are  vitally  united  to  Him  in  faith  and  love,  while  the 
mass  of  unspiritual  Christians  (laymen  and  clergy)  are  not 
the  Church,  though  in  a  sense  they  are  in  it ;  again,  the 
Church  is  the  numerus  eledorum — which  does  not  quite 
^ree  with  either  of  the  former  conceptions,  for  there  are 
elect  persona  who  are  not  yet  in  the  outward  fellowship — 
and  there  are  persons  at  present  holy  who  may  tall  away ; 
^ain,  the  Church  is  celestial  (an  old  thought  which  found 
in  earlier  days  an  almost  Gnostic  expression),  only  in  the 
heavens  does  she  reveal  her  true  character,  here  she  cannot. 
All  these  various  lines  of  thought  had  held  Christian  minds. 
But  whatever  faith  and  whatever  veneration  attended  any 
of  these  lines  of  thought,  the  concrete  organisation  which 
men  saw — represented  chiefly  by  the  clergy — fell  heir  to  all. 
That  alone  more  and  more  stood  for  the  Church  in  most 
men's  minds.  As  the  Church's  state  discredited  the  thought 
of  an  inwardly  holy  society,  men  clung  the  more  to  the 
belief  in  a  society  whose  peculiarity  and  whose  efficiency 
were  outwardly  guaranteed.  So  the  Church- — concrete  and 
visible,  acting  and  speaking  through  the  clergy — fell  heir  to 
much  of  trust,  veneration,  and  submission,  which  were  in- 
discriminate and  blind. 

'Cypr,,  de  Vnitaie,  ^laaaim. 
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The  eventual  rejection  of  all  Christianity  which  could 
not  bow  to  the  "Gi-eat"  Church  waa  no  doubt  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  sectariauiBm  which  has  bo  often  in- 
Bpired  those  who  claim  to  be  Catholic  Christiana.  But  it 
was  due  also  to  the  desire  to  grasp  ae  strongly  as  possible 
the  elements  of  security  and  rest  that  eeemed  to  be  alTorded 
by  the  historical  poaition  of  the  "  Catholic  "  society.  "  This 
is  the  Church  that  is  right ;  it  is  so  right  that  everything 
else  is  completely  wrong."  To  take  ground  in  this  way,  to 
emphasise  the  latter  clauae  as  well  aa  the  former,  was  felt  to 
be  both  a  comfort  and  &  strength. 

The  consent,  then,  of  the  older  and  greater  churchea  was 
a  practical  standard  by  which  the  true  teaching  ahould  be 
ascertained.  This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  real  guarantee  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  But  if  so,  it  embodied  (so 
men  inferred)  the  permanent  divine  method,  it  was  the 
proper  authority  in  such  cases.^  As  yet  this  principle  was 
applied  only  to  fundamentals,  to  the  broad  oatline  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  but  by  degrees  it  lent  itself  to  maoh  more 
detailed  application.  All  these  principlee  became  more 
v^rous  and  insistent  when  it  b^an  to  be  possible  to 
assemble  general  councils  to  apeak  for  the  whole  Church. 

In  regard  to  the  sacraments,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
reliable  report ;  for  definition  implies  discrimination,  and 
sacramental  language  was  always  su^^tive  rather  than 
discriminativa 

The  tendency  here,  as  in  other  church  relations,  was  to 
realise  the  spiritual  through  the  outward  and  material,  so  at 
to  find  in  the  latter  a  definite  and  secure  guarantee  for  the 
former.  Therefore  sacramental  modes  of  speech  were  used 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  assume  that  the  outward  rite 
carried  inevitably  the  spiritual  benefit.*     Tet  no  thought- 

*  Ooe  great  clillri:h,  though  entitled  to  inflaeiiDe  and  to  respectrul  titat- 
ineut,  coald  not  claim  avthorUy  outside  its  owa  tonitorj.  Not«  th«  attitodt 
of  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  towards  Borne. 

*  With  an  interesting  difference  in  the  two  case^  of  baptiai 
BUoharitt     tn  baptism  regenention  was  the  point  of  view- — ■  cbongi;  it 
reeipient;   in  the  enoliarist,   the  preaenoe  in  fonie  Euj>GniataraI  wa;  ortbt 
Lord'i  bodf — a  ohaoge  in  the  elements. 
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fill  Oiristian  conld  forget  that  grace  is  a  Divine  presence 
and  working,  it  is  spirit  dealiug  with  spirit,  For  example, 
in  adult  baptism  the  spiritual  blessing  must  relate  itself  to 
faith  and  repentance,  which  are  inward  and  spiritual ;  hence 
the  common  language,  which  aBsumed  or  seemed  to  assume 
actual  regeneration  in  all  euch  cases,  had  to  be  taken,  if 
men  reflected,  in  a  provisional  sense.  It  was  a  judgment 
of  charity.  But  as  the  proportion  of  infant  to  adult  baptism 
increased,  and  that  form  of  administration  became  the 
prevailing  type,  the  tendency  to  literalism  had  less  to 
control  it.  There  could  be  no  resistance  or  unhehef  in  an 
infant. 

In  the  euchariflt,  also,  the  literal  thought  of  a  mysteri- 
ous local  presence  of  our  Lord's  body,  and  the  more  spiritual 
thought  that  the  sacrament  is  au  ordained  sign  and  pledge 
of  the  gift  to  UB  of  Christ,  in  the  grace  of  His  Incarnation 
and  His  death,  to  be  ours, — could,  either  of  them,  be  em- 
bodied in  the  sacramental  language ;  and  the  second  is  tbo 
unambiguous  sense  of  great  teachers  (Origen,  Augustine); 
but  the  first  gained  ground,  especially  with  those  who 
welcomed  every  suggestion  of  sacred  wonders  embodied  in 
the  outward  ministrations  of  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  this  sacrament,  however,  the  development 
of  the  sacrificial  view  is  tlie  change  which  is  more  im- 
portant. 

As  regards  both  ordinances,  the  tendency  to  enrich  and 
multiply  the  ritual  with  a  view  to  impressiveness,  operated 
powerfully.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  application 
of  a  distinctive  name  (sacramenlum,  nvar^pioi/)  to  certain 
ordinances  exclusively,  had  not  yet  become  definite.  The 
terms  were  used  loosely,  and  could  be  applied  to  anything 
that  was  held  sacred,  especially  if  also  it  could  be  regarded 
as  symbolic. 

In  rejecting  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  formulate  orthodoxy.  Gnosticism  was  rejected,  with 
all  its  fruits,  as  a  perverse  intellectual  method,  and  Montanism 
as  a  claim  to  originate  a  new  dispensation.  Orthodox  think- 
ing was  stimulated  by  these  discofleioiiB  as  well  as  by  the 
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colUsioQ  with  paganism,  and  the  Church  felt  so  moch  the 
richer ;  but  these  treasures  could  remain  in  men's  minds  and 
writings,  without  being  weighed  and  stamped.  It  was  the 
third-century  discussions  concerning  the  higher  nature  of 
Christ  that  led  to  dogmatic  precision  in  regard  t«  propoeitiona 
renounced  on  the  one  hand  or  affirmed  on  the  other.  Teach- 
ing delinito  enough,  and  in  general  harmony  with  the  deciaione 
of  the  third  century,  had  no  doubt  been  put  forth  earlier, 
e.g.  by  Justin  and  Irenasua ;  but  we  may  admit  that,  previous 
to  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  third  century,  the 
general  mind  of  the  churchee  had  not  reached  so  definite  an 
understanding  on  the  points  involved.  Yet  students  who 
follow  the  course  of  the  Monarcbian  discussions  will  probably 
t  be  convinced  that  the  churches  already  had  a  mind  which  J 
found  utterance  in  rejecting  the  teaching  of  Sabellius  and  of 
Paul  of  Antioch.  That  is  to  say,  that  if,  before  these 
decisions,  a  definite  doctrinal  position  capable  of  precise 
expression,  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  yet  an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  existed,  a  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  about  Christ,  which  predisposed  most 
Christians  to  reject  alike  the  higher  and  the  lower 
Monarchianism.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
decisions,  as  acquiesced  in  and  supported  by  the  churches, 
took  two  things  for  granted ;  first,  that  the  Church  possessed 
materials  adequate  to  enable  her  conclusively  to  decide  the 
questions  raised  ;  and  second,  that  the  points  decided  could 
he  and  should  be  treated  as  essential,  so  that  conscientiooB 
dissidents  on  those  points  should  no  longer  obtain  a  hearing 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  These  positions  were  assumed  as 
involved  in  the  main  question ;  but  they  were  assumed 
silently,  without  being  made  matter  of  separate  considera- 
tion. The  writer  is  not  disposed  to  question  either  of  them ; 
but  the  student  may  do  well  to  attend  to  them  in  connection 
with  the  topics  of  the  nature  of  church  power,  and  the 
limits  within  which  it  should  be  exercised.  The  positions  in 
question  constituted,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  steps  in  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  action  which  was  subsequently  to 
receive  great  developments.     At  what  point  did  that  habit 
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carry  the  Church  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  and  whole- 
Home  authority  ? 

Down  to  the  Council  of  Nicaa  no  creed  but  the  bap- 
tismal one  existed  either  for  layman  or  clergyman  :  only, 
some  Eastern  churches  seem  to  have  introduced  into  that 
creed  clinises  or  phrases  which  had  a  certain  relation  to 
current  theological  controversieB.  The  best  known  cose  is 
the  creed  of  Ca?sarea,  recited  at  Nica?a  by  Eusebius. 

From  the  earliest  period  there  must  have  been  consulta- 
tion with  a  view  to  mutual  aid  and  mutual  uiideratunding 
between  churches  and  between  districts,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  councils  to  regulate  this  department  was  an  obvious 
ex|>edient.  Tlie  religious  revolution  associated  with  the 
name  of  Constantine  rendered  it  possible  to  assemble  at 
Nicica  a  council  which  could  claim  to  represent  the  Christian 
Church  at  large.  In  the  chapter  occupied  with  that  subject 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  council 
to  concentrate  and  crystallise  a  mass  of  sentiment  about  the 
Church,  and  to  give  a  decisive  direction  to  men's  thoughts 
about  the  Church's  competency  in  the  field  of  Christian 
truth.     What  has  been  said  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

It  might  he  thought  likely  that  the  craft  and  passion, 
the  intrigue  and  the  violence  which  ere  long  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  management  of  councils,  would  undermine 
their  authority.  But  the  set  which  men's  minds  had  taken, 
and  the  craving  for  such  an  authority  in  order  to  complete 
the  structure  in  which  men's  souls  desired  to  live,^ — these 
forces  were  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  acandala  So  the 
notorious  personal  influences,  and  the  personal  manceuvres 
which  characterise  the  Vatican,  seem  to  produce  no  appreci- 
able failure  of  faith  in  Pa]3til  infallibility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  disposed  that  way. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  controversies  (while  they  set  in  motion  theological 
tendencies,  Augustinian  and  an  ti  -  Angus  tin  ian,  of  a  very 
strong  and  durable  kind,  and  while  at  least  great  features 
of  Augustinian  thought  and  feeling  hernme  dominant  in  the 
West)  produced  no  such  clear  -  cut  and  de^xVaA.  io^jsiaSw. 
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formnlffl,  accepti^d  and  enforced  by  church  authority,  as  were 
called  forth  by  the  questions  about  the  Trinity  and  tbft 
Persun  of  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  finally,  that  the  fourth  century  saw 
the  tendencies  in  action  which  were  destined  to  render 
multitudinism  triumphant  in  the  Church,  i«.  to  bring  it  to 
poBa  that  the  whole  popuUttion  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
kingdoms  which  succeeded  it,  became  members  of  the  Church 
and  partakers  of  CliriGtinn  ordinances  at  her  hitnds.  That 
was  a  great  change  from  the  earlier  day,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  number  of  Christians  was  so  greatly  increased,  but 
because  Christianity  for  the  masses  existed  as  something 
passively  accepted,  and  not  as  the  expression  of  individn^  , 
decision.  If  it  lay  in  the  line  of  the  Church's  calling  to  ' 
resist  this  tendency,  or  effectually  to  control  it,  the  ideas 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the 
ontward  in  religion  rendered  the  task  very  difficult  The 
Church  was  involved  in  the  thotisand  compromises  arising 
out  of  this  situation.  Her  protest  against  these,  or  rather 
her  protest  that  something  more  individual  and  mom  de- 
cisive could  be  contemplated,  was  embodied  mainly  in 
Monasticism.  Efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  common 
Christianity  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  very  often  it 
was  an  effort  to  carry  over  lessons  and  influences  from  the 
monasteries  to  the  general  Christian  society. 

One  particular  but  important  phase  of  the  process  just 
alluded  to  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  method 
of  the  Church's  discipline  and  in  the  very  conception  of  it 
On  the  one  hand,  discipline  was  discouraged  by  the  refractory 
and  irreformable  material  with  which  it  had  to  deal  On 
the  other  hand,  the  impression  that  the  process  constituted 
the  one  method  of  obtaining  assured  forgiveness,  suggested 
the  extension  of  discipline  to  sins  which  had  not  become 
scandals — and  to  sins  not  contemplated  by  the  earlier 
disciplina  In  accommodating  the  procedure  of  the  Churcb 
and  of  penitents  to  these  impressions  a  step  was  mad? 
towards  the  eventual  creation  of  the  Boman  Sacrament  of 
Penance. 
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But  a  more  serious  result  was  this:  with  the  flood  of 
new  proselytes  the  Church  acquired  a  constituency  which 
could  only  be  deiilt  with  on  legal  princiiiles:  and  such 
principles  could  be  applied  only  in  the  way  of  enjoining 
certain  observances.  That  alone  could  be  practically  intel- 
ligible to  the  mass.  The  asaumption  followed,  that  when 
these  observances  were  passively  accepted,  at  least  without 
disbelief  or  contradiction,  tliey  would  do  their  work,  would 
confer  and  accomplbh  the  Christian  salvation.  On  any 
other  view,  what  must  become  ot  the  mass  of  recognised 
Christians?  The  theory  which  this  implied  settled  on 
men's  minds  like  a  fate.  Christ  has  furnished  its  with  a 
system  of  church  ordinances  which,  if  reverently  complied 
with,  do  mysteriously  effect  salvation. 

Once  more,  the  character  of  the  Church's  new  constitu- 
ency accelerated  the  tendencies  to  a  paganised  worship. 
Worship  of  saints  and  martyrs,  of  sacred  pictures  and  relics, 
of  the  eucharist,  of  the  crucifix,  worship  which  multiplied 
alike  the  objects  of  reverence  and  the  splendour  of  ritual, 
became  most  popular,  because  it  was  far  more  congenial  to 
the  really  pagan  people  who  flowed  into  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries.  On  the  other  haod, 
this  population  accepted  the  Church's  authority. 

How  many  of  these  changes — and  we  have  enumerated 
only  some — deserve  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  develop- 
ments, or  admissible  adaptations— how  many  as  mistakes 
and  corruptions,  and  what  effect  should  be  ascribed  to  them 
on  either  view — also  how  far  the  essential  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  its  henling  and  renewing  virtue 
operated  through  all,- — these  are  questions  not  here  to  be 
further  discussed.  In  contemplating  them  the  student  will 
carry  with  him  the  remembrance  that  our  Lord's  promise  ie 
for  ever  taking  fulfilment — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world." 
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A.  LITEEATUEE  OF  CHUECH  HISTOEY 

In  the  immense  literature  of  Church  History,  some  outstand- 
ing works  ought  to  be  known  to  students  at  least  by  name 
and  character,  though  they  may  not  be  in  circumstances  to 
make  much  use  of  them.  Others  should  be  referred  to  by 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  fully.  Here  we  name 
only  such  works  as  include  or  bear  upon  the  period  covered 
by  this  volume. 

Anctknt  Church  Writers  or  Fathers, — generally  taken 
as  applying  to  writers,  especially  Catholic  writers,  of  first  six 
centuries.  See  literature  to  Chap.  III.  p.  50  ;  and  for  earliest, 
or  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  n.  1,  2,  p.  51. 

Church  Councils. — Various  collections,  especially  Mansi, 
31  vols,  folio  (1  and  2  cover  period  of  this  vol.),  Flor.,  and 
Ven.,  1759;  also  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau,  1855  flf. 

Geography.  —  The  chief  requisite  is  a  good  historical 
atlas.  Spruner's,  3rd  ed.,  by  A.  von  Menke,  1871  if.,  may 
be  named. 

Chronology. — The  great  works  are  J.  Scaliger,  De  emen- 
datione  temporum,  Jena,  1629.  D.  Petavius,  De  dodrina 
temporum,  Antv.,  1703.  L*art  de  verifier  les  dates  (by  a 
Benedictine),  4th  ed.,  by  St.  Alais,  Paris,  1818.  L  Ideler, 
Lehrhuch  der  Chronologic,  Berlin,  1831.  A  handy  companion 
on  this  subject  will  be  foimd  in  Book  of  Almanacs,  by  A.  de 
Morgan,  Lond.,  1851. 

LiTUKGic  AND  WORSHIP  have  a  large  special  literature,  but 
they  are  included  in  the  general  subject  of  Antiquities,  which 
comprehends  also  the  constitution,  offices,  administration, 
laws,  and  usages  of  the  Ancient  Christian  Church,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  its  social  life.    The  clame;d.Y'&Ai^\^^^iSLS& 
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J.  Bingham,  AntiquUm  of  the  Ckrintian  Churek,  8  vols.,  Oxon,, 
various  editions.  Originally  pablinhed  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  this  work  retaius  ita  value  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Smith  and  Gheetham,  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiaalieal  AnliquitUs, 
Lend.,  1875.  In  Germany,  J.  W.  Augusti,  De-Rkward-igkeUeii, 
12  vols.,  Leipz.,  1816  fT;  Guericke,  1859  (both  Lutheran),  and 
Binterim,  17  vole.  (Catliolic),  are  usually  named. 

CnURCH  HI8T0E1E9 :  AtwiefU.—K\isfM.\iB,  ten  books  (among 
many  edd.,  Heinichen,  IJpB.,  1868-70;  Burton,  Oxon.,  1838), 
oomea  down  to  A.D.  314,  Socrates  (a.d.  306-439),  Sozomen  (a.d. 
323-423),  Theodoret  (a.d.  325-429),  Evagrius  (a.d.  431-594). 

Modem  (i.e.  since  Reformation).  Protestant. — Ecclesiasiiea 
Sistoria,  etc,  Magdebui^,  1559  ff.,  13  vols,  folio,  often  called 
"Centuriffi  Magdeburgenses,"  a  review  of  the  history  down  to 
A.D.  1300,  in  the  interest  of  Protestantism,  and  against  RomeL 
'  Passing  over  many  large  works,  J.  L  Mosheim,  InstituttOTia  ^ 
Hist.  Ecd.,  Helmat,,  1755,  inaugurates  less  controversial  and 
more  philosophical  treatment.:  J.  S.  Semlor,  Hist.  Ecd.  SHcda 
CapUa,  Halse,  1773  fT.,  begins  treatment  on  basis  of  rational- 
ism. J.  M.  Schrock,  Ohristlich.  KiTche-ngaehichU,  continued 
by  H.  G,  Tzachimer,  45  vols.,  Leipz.,  1768  £f.,  storehouse  of 
results  up  to  end  of  eighteenth  century.  Later  FroL  writers 
named  below. 

Soman  Catholic. — Cses.  Baronii,  AwnaUa,  Eom.,  1588  fE, 
12  vols,  folio,  devoted  to  twelve  centuries.  Continuation  by 
BaynalduB,  laderchius,  and  others ;  best  ed.  by  G.  &  J. 
Mansi,  1738  S*.  This  work  was  the  reply  to  the  M^dehurg 
centuries.  The  author  and  continuators  were  priests  of  the 
oratory  of  S.  Philip  Neri.  Natalis  Alexander  (French  name 
Noel),  Hist.  Ecd.  Vderia  et  Nwi  Teslamenti,  Paris,  1699: 
author  a  Dominican,  not  ultramontane:  able  statement  of 
E.G.  view  in  controverted  questions.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tilleraont, 
Mimoires  pour  servir  a  I'H.  E,  des  six  premiers  nkles,  Paris, 
1693  ff,,  16  vols.  4to,  still  worth  consulting:  takes  up  the 
history  in  connection  with  successive  biographies,  diligent  and 
candid :  author  a  Janaenist.  J.  J.  I.  von  Dbllinger,  Oeschichti 
d.  Christl.  .K,  Landahut,  1835:  modern  RC.  position  as  de- 
fended by  a  very  learned  man:  author  repudiated  by  the 
Church  after  the  Vatican  Council. 

Among  modern  Church  Histories  the  following  deserve  the 
attention  of  students.  J.  G.  L.  Gieseler,  Ecd.  Hidory,  trans- 
lated (T,  &  T.  Clark),  Edin.,  1846.  J.  A.  W.  Noander,  Qenend 
Eist.  of  Chr.  Gh.,  translated  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  Edin.,  1847. 
F.  C.  Baur,  Lectv.Tt»  (partly  posth.),  Tiib.,  1861-63.     Milmas, 


Latin  Christianity,  1  vols.  Loud.,  1854-.  Solim,  Kirchen- 
geschichte  im  Grumiriss,  18S5.  W.  Moller,  Lehrlwh  der 
K.  O.,  Freiburg,  1889  fE.  J.  0.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  6'A.  to 
Reformation^  1874, 

History  of  DocrHnrE. —  D.  PetBviiis,  Dogmata  Theohgica, 
Parie,  1644ff. ;  various  later  edd.:  aiitbor  a  Jesuit :  French 
name  Denis  Petaii.  Ilagnnbauh's  Handbook  of  History  of 
Doctrine  {trans].,  T,  &  T!  Clark,  Edin.)  is  still  a  convenient 
index  to  this  aiibiect.  F.C.  Baiir,  VorJeaungenu.D.G.ivo6\\\.)y 
3  Bde.  1865:  Hegeiian,  and  pervaded  by  thought  of  develop- 
ment. Ilamack,  Lehrhach  der  D.  O.,  3  vols.,  3rd  ed.  1896  fE. 
Loofs,  Zeitfaden  s.  Stadium  d.  D.  G.,  Halle,  1893. 

Biography,  beeidesTillemont,  Smith  and  W ace's  Diction- 
aiy  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  Loud,,  i  vols.  See  also  arti- 
cles in  Herzogand  Plitt,  Reai-EncycL,  which  is  nsefnl  also  for 
Antiqnities.  Litut'gic,  etc.  Corresponding  R.C.  work  is  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  KircKen- Lexicon,  1847  £E.  These  works  contain 
information  also  on  writings  and  editions  of  Fathers.  Special 
works  on  Patristic  are  E.  Dnpin,  Nowv.  Bibliotliique,  Paris, 
1686;  and  R.  Ceillier,  Histoire  g^neraf-e  (Us  Autevrs,  etc., 
last  ed.  Par.  1860.  For  Latin  writers  the  snpplenientary 
volumes  (Christian  Section,  1-3)  of  J.  C.  F.  Baiir,  GescA.  a. 
WSomisch.  Lit.,  Karlsruhe,  1836  S.,  will  be  found  convenient. 


S.  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  TO  CHAPTERS 

Chapter  I.  Add  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of  Roman 
Empire,  notes  by  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vole.,  Lond.,  1897.  Aubfi, 
Hiatoit-e  des  persecutions  d'Egtise,  etc.,  Paris,  1875.  Keim, 
Rom  11.  Chnste7ithum,1881.  VhWiorv,  Der  ICampfd.  Chris- 
tenthums  mit  d.  Heidenthum,  1886.  See  also  A.  Harnackin 
Real-Encycl.  viii,  772.  Hardy,  Christianity  andtke  Roman 
Government,  Lond.,  1894.  Keuinann,  Der  Romische  Staat  -u. 
d.  allgemeine  Kirche,  Leipz.,  1890.  Merivale,  History  of 
Rom.  Emperors,  8  vols.,  Lond.,  1865.  E.  Eenan,  Hist.  Jes 
Origines  an  Christianis7ne,  Paris,  1867  ff. 

Ok  the  Jews. — Mihnan,  History  of  the  Jews,  3  vols., 
Lond.,  1829.  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  de's  Heils,  2  Bde.  1838. 
E.  Schiirer,  Oeschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volks,  2nd  ed.,  Leipz., 
1886  ff.  (very  full  re£E.  to  literature). 

Chapter  II.  The  Early  Churches. — Works  on  the  con- 
etitntioQ  of  the  early  churches  are  cited  p.  32,  n,  1.    Atnovk^ 
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older  worfes  which  deserve  still  to  be  kept  in  view  are  It 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  ed.  by  Kelile,  Oxf.,  1836.  D. 
Petavius,  J)e  EceUMostica  HUrarckia,  lib.  v.  H.  Hammond, 
Diatrtaiwnet,  iv.,  I^nd.,  1651.  D.  Blonde!,  Apologia  pro 
tmientia  Hiavnym.,  Amst,  1646.  Add  to  later  works  R. 
Eothe,  An/aitge  d.  Chi-istL  Kirehe.  Witt.,  1837.  Biahop  Kaye, 
External  Diae.  avd  Govt,  of  Church  of  Ghrid,  Load,,  1856. 
Hatch,  Onjaninalion  of  early  Chrid.  Ghurchex,  Lond.,  1881; 
and  Growth  of  ChrUt.  Imiitutioiw,  Lond.,  1887. 

As  to  the  iiietiiods  of  early  church  life,  besides  details 
gathered  from  incidental  notices  in  the  Fathers,  we  have  the 
various  early  colleclions  of  Church  Laws — the  history  of 
which  is  a  complicated  subject.  (See  A.  Harnack  iu  T.  u.  U. 
it,  parts  1,  2,  5.  1886.)  The  collection  best  known  is  the 
Aporioliail  Conslitutions  (in  Coteleriiis,  Patree  Apostolid,  see 
',  n.l,p.  51:  handy  modem  editions  by  Ueltzen,RoBt,1853,  and 
Laynrde,  Lips.,  1862).  Of  the  eight  bofiks,  the  composition 
of  the  first  six  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  or 
beginning  of  fourth ;  but  the  text  as  it  stands  contains  later 
interpolations  as  well  as  material  from  earlier  collections: 
books  7  and  8  are  ascribed  to  different  periods  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  Apostolic  Canons  (85)  belong  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries:  they  are  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Ap.  Const.  On  Apostles'  Creed,  see  H.  R  Swete,  2nd  ed., 
Camb.,  1894. 

Discipline. — Details  on  this  subject  are  best  studied  witji 
the  aid  of  works  on  Christian  Antiquities,  eupra. 

Martyrdom. — See  works  cited  above  in  connection  with 
Chap.  L 

Chapter  TIL  The  Church's  Life.  Good  specimens  of 
literature  in  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Selections  from  early  WrUen, 
Lond.,  1893. 

Chapter  IV.  Beliefs  and  Sacraments. 

F.  C8.  On  earliest  asceticism,  see  A.  Hamack  in  notes 
to  his  edition  of  Teaching  of  Apostles,  Berlin,  1886.  Older, 
S.  Deyling,  Observationes  Sacrce,  iii,  De  ascetii  Veterum. 

Pp.  70,  71.  References  on  the  doctrine  conceruing  Christ 
will  be  found  under  XJhap.  XL 

Chapter  V.  Aj.TologistB. — Students  are  specially  referred 
to  A.  Harnack,  DogMoigeacIiichte  (transu. j^ffla4i  1876).  2nd 
book,  4th  chapter.     Loofs,  Leitfadetf^M^^t/HHttanA  especi- 
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■•ally  to  de  PreFsens^,  Histuire  des  trots  premiers  iiides,  etc., 
Par,  1858-64. 

Chapter  VI.  Gnosticism. 
i|        P.  104,  note  2.     See  Swete,  Gospd  qfS.  Peter.  Lond.,  1893. 

"     Chaptkh  VIII.  Action  of  Government. — See  also  litera* 
■  tore  cited  under  Chap.  L  supra. 

Chapter  XT.  Christ  and  God. — On  this  great  subject 
of  discussion,  see  G.  Bull,  Jk/enmo  Fidei  Nieanae,  Oxon., 
1685 :  works  by  Nelson,  vol.  v.  H'.  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Ghridliche 
Lehre  v,  d.  Dreieinigkeit,  etc.,  Tiib.,  1841-43.  G.  A,  Meier,  Die 
Lehre  v.  d.  Trinitat,  Hamb.,  1844.  Domer,  Enttnickelurtgs- 
geachichte  der  LeJire  v.  d.  Person  Ckristi,  Stuttgart,  1845  (transl., 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edin.),  and  all  the  general  histories  of  doctrine. 

Chapter  XII.  Christian  Life. — See  reff.  on  earlier  asceti- 
cism under  Chap.  IV.  A\bo  3.  A.W.NefLadeT,  DenkieHrdigkeiten, 
M.g.w.,  vol.  i.  3rd  ed.,  Berlin,  1845.  N.  Mosler,  Zur  GeschicfUe 
dwCa/iiats,  Held.,  1878.  A.  Haniack,  Das  Msnekthum,  u.8.w., 
3rd  ed.  1886.  How  the  aacetic  idea  commended  itself  to 
Christians  is  best  seen  in  Clem.  Alex.  Padagogtis,  and  some 
tracts  of  TertuUian ;  also,  later,  in  canons  of  councils. 

Chapter  XIII.  Worship.^ — See  Bingham,  Antiquities,  and 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities.  See 
also  second  book  of  Apostolic  Cotistilutions. 

P.  232.  The  recourse  to  O.T.  to  supply  precedents  and 
authorities  for  ecclesiastical  arrangement  and  ritual  embellish- 
ment is  illustrated  in  first  six  books  of  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  frequently  in  the  works  of  Origen. 

Chaptkb  XIV.  Clergy.— See  refT.  under  Chap.  II.  supra. 
P.   245.     Clei^y   in   Rome,  Eus.   ff.   E.  vi.  43.     Optet 
Milev.  De  Schismaie,  etc.,  u.  4. 

Chapter  XVI.  Manicheism. — Add  F.  C.  Baur,  Das  Mani- 
chaisfi/ic  Belij/ifmss^slem,  Tiib.,  1831.  Art.  sub  tit.  in  Eeal- 
£ncycl.  vol  ix.  The  sources  are  Acta  disputationis  Archelai  et 
Manetis  (referred  to  4th  cent.)  in  Routh,  tteliquio!  Sacra,  and  in 
e,  Pair.  Or.  i.  Tit.  Bostren,  vfit  Manxalms,  Lagaide,  1859. 
of  Nicopolis,  A^ya;  wfi(  rA(  Matf/aJMi  di^u(,  in 
.    Fresh  light  has  been  derived   from  AEe.b\& 
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sources  (Bee  in  Fliigel  ami  art.  in  B.  E.).  Notices  in  Syriac 
works  of  EphraeiQ  S.  (4tb  cent.)  and  iu  Armenian  of  Eenik 
(5th  cent.). 

CHAPfEK  XVIL  Church  in  OhriBtian  Empire. — ^Tzachimer, 
Fail  des  IttUtnikuiM,  Leipz.,  1829,  A.  Beugnot,  Histoin  de 
la  deslruaUop  du  Pwjanisme  tn  Otxident,  Paris,  1S35.  S.  T. 
Hildiger,  De  statu  jmijanorum-  sub.  imp.  Christ.,  VratisL,  1825. 
J.  V.  A.  rie  Hroglie,  L'Bglise  et  VEmpire  Homain  au  IV^ 
Suxle,  3rd  ed.,  I'aris,  1869.  V.  Schuize,  Qeschichte  dea  Unttr- 
gangs  des  gruch.  rom.  ffeitUnthums,  Jena,  1887.  For  coarse 
uf  legislutiou,  see  Ctulex  Tkeodos.,  hy  Haeneck,  6  vols.,  Bonn, 
1842.     CutUx  Jmtinian,  by  Kriiger,  Berol.,  1877. 

F.  274.  On  unworthy  motives  of  many  converts,  Euseb. 
Vita  Cotutantin.  iv.  54. 

P.   279  ff.     On    Julian,  add    to    the   reff.   given,   G.   H. 
'  Eendall,  The  Emperor  JuHan,  Lond.,  1879,  and  H.  A.  ^'a^^lle,   ' 
Julien  I'Ajwfat,  Neuch.,  1877, 

literary  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  thinkers  and 
scholars  were  JamblichuB  (d.  333),  Libsnius  (d.  395),  Himeriiu 
(d.  390),  Themistiua  (d.  390),  Hypatia  (d.  416),  Proclua  (d. 
485).  The  historian  AmmianuB  Marcellinus  ranks  on  tiiB 
same  aide,  and  the  poet  Claudius  Claudianus. 

Chapter  XVIII.  Monasticiam. — The  earliest  work  com- 
monly cited  is  B.  Hospinian,  Be  mtmachw  h.  e.  de  origine  it 
progressu  monachatus,  2nd  ed.,  Tiguri,  1609,  Add  also,  Hols- 
tenius.  Cod.  Regularum,  ed.  Martene,  1690.  J.  Mabillon,  De 
monachis  in  occidefUe  ante  Benediclum  (in  A<Ua  SancL,  Ord. 
Bened.  vol.  L).  H.  Weingarten,  Urspruvg  da  M&nekthums, 
Gotba,  1877. 

Among  early  sources  add  Kufinus,  Sistoria  Monackorum, 
Antv.,  1615.  Falladius,  Historia  Lausiaca  (Migne,  Gr.  34). 
Hilarii  Arelat,  Viia  Hotwrati.  Ceesarii  Arelat.,  Ad  Mtmaehot, 
Migne,  67. 

Chapter  XIX.  Clergy. 

P.  311.     Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs.     See'B.  Loaning, 

Oesckichte  des  deutscken  KirchenrecMi,  L  424  flf. 

Chapter  XX,  Council  of  Ificfca.  See  J.  A.  Mohler, 
Atkariasius,  Mainz,  1827-28.     Hamack,  DogToengeaeh^  part  ii 

chap.  7, 

Sources:   Eus.    Vita   Const,  Magni.    Socrates,  Hiil.  Eccl 
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Sozomen,  H.  E.     Theodoret,  H.  Eccl.    PhilostorgiuB,  fragmentB 
Id  Photius,  cod.  40. 

Chapter  XXI.  Arian  Controversy,  post-Nicene.  Sources : 
Socrates.  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Plitloatorgius,  Epiphanius,  Ilcer. 
69 ;  and  controvL  works  of  Athanaaius,  Hilary,  Baail  and  the 
two  Gregories,  with  their  Epistles.  Councils  in  Mausi,  ii, 
iii. ;  Fuahs,  Bihliolhek  der  Kinhenvtrsammlurujen,  Leipz.,  1780, 
vola.i.iiii.;  K&hn, Bibl-wtk. d. S^mbolik ;  C, J. Hefele, t'tmci/ieji- 
gesehichle,  Freiburg,  1855  ff.,  vol.  i. 

Chapter  XXII.  Minor  Controversies. 

P.  36.3.  Apollinarian  pseudonynioua  writings : — the  con- 
fession ascribed  to  Athanaaius  was  part  of  a  letter  by  Apolli- 
nariuB  to  the  Emperor  Jovian.  A  number  of  the  followers  of 
ApoUinariuB  returned  to  the  great  Church  and  Btrengthened 
the  Monophyaite  section. 

P.  370.  Origen's  errors.  Modern  discussion  of  these 
points  may  be  found  in  Origeniana  by  Huet  (b.  of  Avranchea) 
in  vol  iv,  of  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen's  works ;  in  liede- 
penning's  Life  of  Origen ;  in  Life,  by  Thomaaiua ;  and  in  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  Kirc/iejilexicon  (Ii  C),  voL  vii.  The  works  of 
BuliauB  and  Jerome  on  the  subject  are  Enfinus,  Prof,  ad 
Origen.  rtfl  i-fyZn  and  Apologia  in  ITieron. ;  Hieronymua, 
Apologia  adv.  Rufinum,  hbri  iii,  with  £pp.  51-84,  87—100; 
also  Epiphan.  if(er.  64. 

P.  371.  Priscillian.  P.  ascribed  some  kind  of  inspiration 
to  non-canouital  writiiige,  now  lost,  apparently  Gnostic  or 
semi-Gnostic.  This  in  itself  would  create  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  men  like  Ambrose  and  Dauiasus. 

Chaptkii  XXIII.  Person  of  Christ, 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  well  u>  read  the  relative  seotiona 
in  Cunningliam's  Historical  Theology  and  in  Domer's  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  latter  shares  in  a 
cfimraon  Lutheran  tendency  to  criticise  and  depreciate  the 
decision  of  Chalcedon ;  also  Pet-avius,  Dogviala  Theologiea. 
Important  as  early  sources  are  the  histories  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  the  latter  especially,  see  n.  1,  p.  382, 
— along  with  Cyril's  Tracts  and  the  riogriiHtic  Epistle  of  Lea 
The  latter  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  student  at  its 
traditional  value  without  reconsideration. 


Chaptek  XXIV.  Dtiiiatism. 
34 
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Tlie  importance  of  Dcmalism  lies  in  the  dovelopnient  of 
the  (loctritio  of  tlie  Cimrcti  uf  which  it  became  the  occasion. 
This  topic  cumeti  up  iu  all  Htuiliea  of  Augustine.  e.g.  Harnnck, 
J9.  G.  ill  pp,  70  and  127.  Reuter,  AwjunHmsche  StuiitM, 
pp.  4  Ff.  and  231  fT.     A.  Domer,  AwguHiiuis,  p.  232. 

In  addition  to  the  worke  cited  at  tlie  head  of  the  chapter 
may  be  named  Augustio.  0pp.  vol.  ix.  M.  Leydecker,  Historia 
Ecktsies  Afrie-anie,  Ultraj.,  1690.  H.  Noris,  Historia  Dona- 
tiatarum,  edited  by  the  Balleriiii,  Verona,  1729-32.  Binds- 
mann,  Ikr  heil.  Awjustinua,  il,  Leipz.,  1829. 

Chafteb  XXV. 

P.  422.     Eusebius.     Stein,  EuscUhs,  Wiirzb.,  1859.     See 
also  in  Lightfoot's  reply  to  Suptmaturai  lieligion,  and  art.  in 
JHci.  ofJEccL  Biography.    A  German  transIatioQ  of  the  Syriia  _ 
version  haa  appeared  iu  the  Berlin  edition  of  Greek  FaUier&   ^| 

P.  423.     Athanasius.     See  Bcihringer,  Kirehe  Christi,  2n«l  ^ 
eiJ.,    v.il.    vi.    1874.     Mohler.    Athanas.    d.    Grosse,    1827-     J. 
Ftalon,  S.  Athanase,  1877.     Opera,  Moiitfaucon,  1693.     Migne, 
Gr.  25-28.     Festal  Letters,  preserved  in  Syriac,  Cureton,  Lond., 
1848. 

P.  426.  Basil,  born  in  or  near  A.D.  330.  Opera,  Gamier, 
Paris,  1721 ;  Migne,  29-32 ;  see  Vita  prefixed,  and  article  in 
Eeal-Enci/d.  ii. 

P.  428.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Of  the  three  Cappadocians 
he  adhered  most  to  Origen ;  but  yet,  like  the  others,  fully 
adopted  the  Athanasian  position.  Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  his  De  kominis  opifido  and  Apolog.  de 
hexaem.  may  be  specially  noted.  Opera,  Fronio  le  Due, 
Paris,  1615,  and  Migne,  44-48.  A  new  edition  is  very  desir- 
able.    Article  by  W.  Mo  Her  in  Real-Encyel.  vol.  t, 

P.  430.  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  He  wrote  also  three  books 
against  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  a  work  against  Auxen- 
tius  of  Milan.  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Latin  Hymnody, 
— stirred  up,  it  is  said,  by  previous  efforts  of  the  Ariane, — and 
he  communicated  the  impulse  to  Ambrose.  0pp.  (Bened.  ed.), 
1693;  Migne,  L  9,  10.  Life,  Reinkens,  Schaffh.,  1864.  On 
his  Theology,  see  Dorner,  Entvnckelung^esch.  d.  Zehre  v.  d. 
P.  Christi.  i.  1037. 

P.  434.  Ambrose,  0pp.  (Bened.),  Paris.  1686,  and  Venet., 
1781;_new  edition,  Mediol.,  1875;  Migne,  L  14-17;  Li/e  by 
Benedictine  Edd. ;  also  Bohringer,  vol  x. 

CSA.PTBE  XSVL  Festivals,  etc.     See  Bingham,  books  xiii 
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and  ziv.,  and  Diet,  of  Christicm  Antiquities ;  C.  R  Hammond, 
Ancient  IMurgy  of  Antioeh,  Oxf.,  1879 ;  K  A.  Muratori, 
Liturffia  Itomana  retvs^  Neap.,  1776.  Also  S.  Silvise  Aqui- 
tana,  Pertgrinaiio  ad  loea  iancta,  Gamurrine,  2nd  ed.,  Boul, 
188a 

P.  444  Eucharistdo  doctrine;  see  in  Jahrh.  d,  deutsehen 
Thedogie,  1864-68,  artidee  bj  Steitz»  Die  AhendmahMehre  d. 
grieehiechen  Kirehe,  u^w. 

Chapter  XXVIIL  Angustine. 

P.  467.  AugoBtine's  relations  to  Manicheism  (d  Chap. 
XVL),  to  Donatism  (Chap.  XXIY.),  to  Pel^anism  (Chap. 
XXIX.),  and  to  Semi-Pelagianism  (Chap.  XXX.),  are  referred 
to  in  those  chapters.  His  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church 
receives  important  exposition  in  works  besides  those  against 
Donatism ;  see  especiallj  the  De  CiviicUe  D&L  Other  theologi- 
cal topics,  which  claim  attention  in  connection  with  Augustine, 
are  his  theory  of  sacramental  grace,  his  conception  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  Christ  in  redemption  (alleged,  e.g,,  by  Hamack  and 
Loofs  to  be  one-sided,  and  so  defective),  his  free  revision  of 
earlier  argument  in  connection  with  the  Trinity,  and  his  non- 
appreciation  of  the  Pauline  teaching  on  justification,  while  he 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  same  apostle's  doctrine  of  grace. 
Hints  and  conjectures  of  this  Father,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  later  developments,  will  be  refexred  to  when  these 
are  taken  upi 
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AoAOiTS  of  Csesarea,  848. 

Acacias  of  Constsntiiiople,  847. 

A^a/acienUs,  148. 

Aedeshis,  288. 

Aerins,  870. 

AetiiiB,  846,  848. 

Africa,   school  of,  184  f.;  Tertullian, 

184-9 ;  CTprian,  189-97. 
Agtqie^  80,  75-6,  229. 
Agrippintis,  257. 
Alanc,  270,  271. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  826,  330,  341. 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  143. 
Alexandria,  school  of,  2nd  P.,  161  f. ; 

Pantenos    and    Clement,     161-8; 

Origen,    168-79;    8rd   P.,    874-5, 

379-80. 
Allegoricallnterpretationof  O.T.,  107, 

109,  158,  510  ;  extended  to  N.T.  by 

Origen,  158,  n.  2,  170. 
Aloffi,  211-2. 
Ambrose,  and  Monasticism,  296  ;  and 

Prisdllian,  872 ;  and  prayer  to  the 

saints,  452 ;  and  inability,  475  ;  life 

and  works,  484-6,  580. 
Ammonins  Saccas,  147. 
Anastasios,  presb.   of  Antioch,   377, 

378. 
Anatolins    of    Ck)nstantinople,     396, 

899,  n. 
Andreas  of  Samosata,  882,  n.  1. 
Anicetns,  83,  236. 
AnomcBans,  840,  346,  850,  852. 
Antiool^  8.  of  (Paul  of  S.),  214-5. 
Antiod^  a  at  (841  a.d.),  343-4  ;  (343 

A.D.),  844-5. 
Antioch,  school  of,  374-6,  478,  n.  2. 
Antoninus  Pins,  17. 
AntoDj,  298. 
AtH^  119  n.  2. 

,157.8581 

•f  HierapoliB,  180,  n.  1. 
rHimaiiDli«.62,180,  n.  1. 


ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  146, 155,  283. 

"Apostles'  ••  Creed,  59,  74. 

Apoetles  in  the  early  Church,  32-4. 

Apostolici,  304. 

ApuleioB,  7. 

ArcadioB,  270. 

Arianism,  205,  n.  2,  324,  327,  n.  3. 

Arianism,  Gothic,  352-3. 

Ariminum,  c.  at  (359  A.D.),  348. 

Aristides,  17,  60-1,  84. 

Arius,  his  opinions,  324-5,  826-8,  860  ; 

at  Nicsea,    330-1 ;   banished,   338 ; 

returns,  841 ;    dies,  842 ;    life  and 

character,  325,  326. 
Aries,  8.   of,  and   heretical   baptism, 

260. 
Amobius,  84,  89,  157. 
Amobius  the  younger,  488,  n. 
Art,  Christian,  2nd  P.,  222-3  ;  8id  P., 

454. 
Artemon,  212. 
Asceticism,  1st  P.,  68  ;  2nd  P.,  228-5  ; 

3rd  P.,  291  f. 
Asia  Minor,  school  of,  180  f. ;  Irenseus, 

180-4 ;  HippolTtus,  180,  184. 
Athanasius,  arohaeacon  at  Alexandria, 

807  ;  at  Nicsea,  330  ;  bishop,  341 ; 

in  the  post-Nicene  debate,   841-2, 

348,  344,  845,  346,  349,  350,  854-5  ; 

nature  of  the  charges  against  him, 

821 ;  attitude  to  Origen,  864;  life 

and  works,  423-6,  530. 
Athenagoras,  61,  84,  205. 
Attila,  270,  271,  506. 
Audiarii,  804. 
Audius,  304. 
Augustine,  and  heretical  baptism,  257, 

n.    3  ;  and   Manicheism,   264,  267, 

461-2,  466;  and  Monasticism,  295-6, 

298,   301  ;  and  relics,  302-3,  486 ; 

and    training    of  the  dergy,    816, 

319  ;  and  tkft  Doxi^\ia\&^  ^lV2.\.  \  «sA 
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d!aaii>liii«i  US  ;  knd  NBO<Plkt(niisni , 
tS3,  i64;  aiid  Pelafpuitam,  171, 
4rs-e,  47S-6:i ;  and  Semi-Felaguik- 
Um,  483-1.  Uii  ahnrcli  llieoty. 
416-9.  A>  prwtfhfr,  *61.  Cb^rao- 
tor  of  hia  thinking,  iS:i-i.  Anr.-T. 
Life,  aaO,  n.  2,  SIS,  teo-a.  Wi.rka, 
271,  n.  2.  464-6,  467.  ■478,  o.  I, 
476.  n.  a,  484,  GSl, 

AurelUn,  143.  144. 

Aurelius.  Uucub.  7,  □.  3,  17,  48. 

Auxentiua  of  Mitsti.  434. 

ATitug  of  Vienna,  489. 

Axum,  kingdom  of,  SSS. 

BABTLxaof  Antiocli,  142,  14S. 
Baptism,  l>tP.,  81,  75  ;  Bnd  P.,  233-6, 

237,  n.  3  :  8rd  P.,  290,  300,  416-6. 

E«view,  fil6-7. 
Baptism,  h«T*Ui»l,  26S  t  ;  AugiifltinB 

on,  *IB. 
Baptismal    confowioD,    73,    li,:',    448, 

611. 


n.2. 
Bamabat,  ^ritUt  e/,  22,  n.,  66. 

Basil  of  Ancjn,  339,  348. 

Basil  of  Cesarea,  Neo-Platonio  inSu- 
utci  in,  156;  post-Nieena  delalB, 
360,  364  ;  u  preai^her,  461  ;  life  and 
work^  2flS,  301,  426-8,  530. 

BaailiJes.  IIS-S. 

Beron,  170,  n.  1,  217, 

BeryUiu  of  Bostm,  ITO,  n.  1,  217. 

BisKops,   1st  P.,    35-40;    Hnteh    i 
Hsnuck  on,   40-2  ;  and  diM^ipli 
4S.    2nd  P., 241-5;  election  of,  !4e- 
7.    3rd   P.,  814,  819;   elocU.-n  of, 
SOS-9  ;  oeiibao;  of,  320.     Growtli  of 
their  power,  612-3. 

Biihops,  couutrj,  246,  307. 

BoDMUs,  4  £13. 

C^CILIANL-B,  406-6. 

O-ssriui  of  Aries,  461.  48S, 
CallUtuBofRome,  216,  21U,  217,  n.  1, 

261.  267. 
Canon  of  N.T„  109-10,  lf8,  609-10. 
CaracalU,  141. 
CarpocnteB,  111. 
Caaian,    296,     298,    486,    488  :    hif 

Semi-Pelagian  Tiem,   483,   490-8, 

608. 


I 


Clisloodmi,  0.  at.  396-401. 

Chareoter,  doct.  <4.  414,  449. 

ChorrpiKopoi,  246.  307. 

Chrjuphius,  S93,  396. 

OhtTBObtom,  on  State  wd,   278  ; 
I.ord'e  Supper,  444-G ;  as  proscbft, 
461  ;  life.  2»6,  301,  321,  368-9,  375, 
4»4-6 :  writings,  496. 

Clutch,  form  of,  in  -InA  P.,  2-39-10. 

Churob,  Ideaoftbe,  lit  P..  27-9,  71-3; 
2nd  P,,  342-3,  265-6;  Cypriiui, 
I9S-4,  263-8.  3rd  P.,  409  ;  Angui- 
tine,  415-9.     ReTiew,  S14-5. 

Circumftilionts,   407,   411,   412.  420, 
2. 

leaB,  T,  FUviug.  16. 
Clement   of   Aleundri*.     and    N.T. 
canon,  168,  n.  2  ;  Logos  doct.,  HI, 
166,  167,  205 :  on  tlia  Christian  lift, 
221-2  ;  life  and  taacMng,  100,  ft,.  I 

ClemontofRome,  62.  ~ 

CievuiU,  la  Bp.  of,  16,  62-3,  202. 
Clcmmt,  2mi  £p.  of,  40,  63. 
Clementine  wriiicgs,  21-2. 
Clergy.  cel:lia.:y  of,  2Dd  P.,  223-4  ;  Brd 

P.,  310-20. 
Cleigj,  priesthood  of,  grontli  of  idf*. 

232. 
Clergy,  and  soculat  caDlngB,  314,  319. 
Clergy,  training  of,  3id  P.,  316-8. 
Gslestiiiua  of  Komf ,  379,  381. 
Cmleatius,  471,  472. 
ColUgia  Unmontm,  144. 
Comroodian,  1S7. 
Commodus,  4,  18,  141. 
Co'tinwniealio  idiomalum,  3S3,  n.  2, 
Communion.     Sn  Lord's  Supper. 
ConBtuu,  einp.,  26S ;  sad  post-NiOFiic 

debate,  842^3,  814-6. 
Constantine,     emp.,    268;     edict   of 
Milan,  6,  146  ;  religioua  policy,  276, 
277-6;    and    tlie    Doniiists,    4M; 
and    Nioea,    829,    387 ;    and    p«^ 
Kicene  debate,  340-2. 
ConsUutine  II.,  268,  342-S. 
ConstoDtinople,  e.  at  (Sal  a-d.},  3^2, 

355-7,  369. 
ConatantinB,  emp.,  2S8,  269  ;  Tdigiixu 
policy,  276,  278;  and  Juliu,  28!; 
and    pOBt-Nicene    debate,     3t3-i; 
and  Hilary,  431. 
i^onetantiUB  Chlonis.  146. 
L'omalius  of  Rome,  253-1,  269. 
I'roed,    early   fonus   of,    73-4,    511; 
-ApoWlas',"  69,  74  :   Nicene,  322, 
later  Ennn,  366 ;  Cbeloedon,  398-9. 
Cyprian,   and   tbe    "lapsed,"  lM-4 


251-2 ;  md  heretlnnl  Hptimi,  256- 
61,117:  ontheuuitvurtbeCUurch, 
192-4,  2S8 ;  and  Kdv&tiui,  254 : 
lifo,  ISfl-ei  ;  martyrdom,  19E-7. 

Cyril  of  Aleiandria,  liia  amtra  Juti- 
anum,  231 ;  and  Ni^torian  coi 
reray,  379,  380-91,  400,  403  ;  Ufa 
and  writings,  49ti-7. 

Cyril  of  Ephraui,  387. 

Cyril  of  Jsmsalem,  35R -7,  366. 

CyrOliuof  Antioali,  22b. 

Dahmitb  of  Borne,  372,  499,  COO. 


,  m  P.,  31,  Sr,,  38;  Hatch 
and  Hamaok  on,  40-2;  2Dd  P., 
241,  247  ;  8rd  P.,  306-7,  311,  314, 
819. 

Dead,  Christian  (2nd  P.\  238. 

Dead,  prayers  for,  23n,  440. 

Denth,  Christian  dew  of  (2tid  F.), 
2S8-9. 

Deuio^  142. 

Dianiiu  of  Cnsaraa  in  Cappadocia, 
344,  4ES. 

Didache,  G8-6.  On  vorahip  in  tlie 
early  Cburch,  30,  76  :  on  apostles, 
prophet",  and  tcaeliera,  33 ;  on 
Uahopft  and  deaeana,  41. 

Didymiu  of  Alexandria,  364. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  7. 

DioeletUn,  4-E,  143,  145,  267. 

DiodoruB,  375. 

ZHojaetui,  BpuUe  to,  55,  84,  90,  93. 

Dioaygius  of  Aleiandria.  179,  217, 
260. 

Dionysiui  of  Corinth,  62,  250. 

Dionyaiua  of  Boms,  217,  220,  n. 

DioBouruB  of  Aleiandria,  395,  397, 

Diielplina  araini,  230. 

Discipline,  12-4,  249  f.,  455  t,  520. 

Docetism,  03,  200. 

Domitian,  15. 

DomitiUa,  Flaria.  16-6. 

Domnnsof  Antioch,  393,  396. 

DonatiBm,  405  f.,  530. 

Donatus,  407. 

E.ISTER,  celehratioD  of,  2nd  P.,  237  ; 

3rd  P.,  437-B. 
Easter,  controversy  as  to  dato,  Sl-3, 

236. 
Ehionites.  21,  199,  n. 
Edesaa,  school  of,  392. 
ElkesBiUi,  21. 
Sphesiia,  c.  at  (431  A.n.),  3S6-T,  173  ; 

{MB  A.D.t  396-B. 
Bi^atatnt,  5,  n.,  6,  146. 


Kpiphaniw,  in. 

Epiphaniiig,  2B6.  S5S-7,  3fiE-7. 

Epiphany,  2iid  P.,  237  ;  3rd  P.,  139- 

10. 
Episiopate.     See  Bishops. 
Encharist.     See  Lord's  Supper. 
Euobariatic  prayers.   Stt  Lord's  Supper. 
Eachitca,  301. 
Endoiia,  195,  406. 
mudaiiua,  346,  348. 
Eugenius,  270. 
Eu^niiis  of  Ca!<iarca,  472. 
Eunomius,  340,  348. 
EusebioB  of  Ca:sarca,  o 

early  Chnroh,  31  ; 

331,  333  J  post-Nicone  debate,  Sll  ; 

life  and  works,  157,  17S,  122-8,  680. 
Ensebius  of  DorylfEnm,  391,  395, 
Eusebins   oC  Nicomedta,   and  Nic«a, 

826,  330,  333 ;  poat-Nioene  debate. 

840,  341.  342 ;  death,  846,  423. 
EnsehiiiB  of  Rome,  264. 
Eiiaebins  of  V  cruel  li,  319. 
Eustaohiana,  30-1. 
Eustathiiis  of  Antioch,  321,  830,  S31, 

341,  342. 
Eustathius  of  SelMste,  304,  370. 
Eulyches,  S93-B. 
Eva^rius  of  Antioch,  499. 
Eiurchs,  312. 
Exoukotitians.  S4S. 

Fabian  of  liome,  143,  26S. 

Fabiusof  Aulioch,  26*. 

Faastns  of  Geii.  438,  490-8. 

Felioiasinius,  schism  of,  263,  n.  3. 

FelieUat  (and  Perpetm),  A(U  Qf,  180. 

Felix  of  Aptiinga,  405. 

F[rmi1ian  of  Ccesarea,  260. 

Firmos,  270.  I 

Flaria  DomitiUa,  lB-5. 

Flavian  of  Antioch,  494. 

Flavian  of  Constantinople,  393-0. 

Flavins  Clemens,  T.,  15. 

Florentius,  894. 

Fortimatus,  263,  n.  2. 

Frii  men  tins,  288. 

Fulgeiitius  of  Rixspc,  489. 

Gaics,  167. 
Galerius,  5.  145. 
"  "onus,  1,  113,  144. 
Gallus,  232. 

Gennadias  of  Marseilles.  48B,  n. 
Oensorip,  271,  n.  1,  286,  506. 
GUdo,  270,  112. 

Onosticism,    96  C     Elementa  of   thg 
leme,  98-8;   view  of  the  world, 


niKlOa;  the  Deminrgc,  lOS-l;  th* 
KOTWii'ir Christ,  104-5;  Ku-lmuptioD, 
105-6 1  the  thrM  ol«na>  o!  □len  anil 
Uieir  dpstiny,  105-7 ;  Jmlaiam  ■nd 
the  O.T..  107-9!  the  N.T.  ouion, 
lOe-10;  Ethics,  110-1.  How  the 
•cheme  came  to  be,  117-9. 

GoMticecboolg,  L'eriutha^CiLrpocrfttM. 
aad  Epiphanes,  111 ;  Ophitea,  111- 
3;  Saturninui.  112-3;  Btailidea, 
n»-e;  ValeatiDiiB,  llfl. 

Oordiuu,  the  two,  HI. 

Gotha,  286-fl,  Sfi2-* 

Gntian,  288,  377,  872,  486. 

Gragory  of  Nazunzns,  aud  pnst-lficeTje 
di^bate,  3&0,  8Gi-C> ;  »a  i>reviher, 
i&l ;  life  and  worka,  29&,  301,  3«S, 
n.,  42»-S0. 

GragoTj  of  Nfisa,  and  poet-Kioene 
debAte,  3G0,  SH-5 ;  u  preooher, 
4S1 ;  life  and  wariu,  301,  428-9,  630. 

Grejjorj  Thauroatiirgus,  179, 271,  n.  3. 

Hadbiak,  16,  IS. 

HeceeippuB,  SO. 

HeUoeabalua,  !41. 

Helvtdius,  4G3. 

HeraclflOn,  110,  n.  3. 

Heraclius,  Bohuun  of,  254. 

Heretical  Baptism.     See  Rapt  ism. 

Bermtm,  Shepheni  ^,  GS-4.  On  pro- 
phets, 33;  on  forgiveness  of  sill,  80-1; 
Logos  doat,  303,  313,  d.  ;  on  seoood 
repentance,  350. 

Hennia^,  60,  62,  n.,  84,  157. 

HoteronsiutiaDu,  346. 

Hiuratcm.  224,  n.  1. 

Eierocles,  157. 

Hilary  of  Arlea,  506. 

Hilary  of  Pointiera,  and  post-Nicenp 
debate,  340,  348;  life  and  work.s, 
430-2,  530. 

Hippolytue,  Logos  doct.,  205.  215, 
219 1  and  penitents,  351  ;  and 
heretical  hsptism,  257 ;  life  and 
works,  141,  ISO.  184. 

Homoiians.  330-40,  350,  351, 

Homoiousiins,  339,  348-50, 

HomooDaisDii,  343. 

Honorins,  270,  419. 

Honns,  32D,  3i0,  342,  347, 

HaneHah,  286. 

Hypatia,  497,  502,  503. 

IBAS,  392,  393,  400. 

IgnatJm,  on  the  Pcdioh  of  Christ,  202  ; 

on  the  eucharist,  76,  77,  78,  n.,  79, 

B>  1  i  uartyTdooi-  16. 


r-fliaitm.  Ei-alJ"  »f.  .'.0-7. 
luniK^eutl.,  31:!,  472,  4S6. 
IrcniL'iu,  aud  \.T.  m>nD,  158,  n.  2; 

on  tho  eueharist,  183  ;  on  the  O.T,. 

183-4;    Logo»   doct.,    «06-7:    and 

Eaater  coutrorony,   236 ;   li&  titd 

tMUihing.  129,  130-4. 
Trensas,  no.  of  l^re,  393. 
Isidore  of  Pelntdani,  498. 
lUudiu  of  Emerila,  372. 

BLIOHUS,  147,  281,  ti. 

me,  296,  208.  365-7,  473  ;  Ubi  and 

ritinKa,  438-501. 

n   of  Antiooh,  381,   332,  886-90, 

1  of  Jernsalem,  86S,  473. 
ui,  269,  349. 
.niati,  398-9. 

duiia  Domna,  141. 

Jidian,  emperor,  269 ;  religions  poSn, 
276-7,  278,  284,  348-9,  859;  lift 
and  aims,  282-4,  3«5,  n. 

Juliiii  of  Eclanuni,  471,  473. 

.IntiuB  Africnnus.  179. 

Juliua  of  Rome,  343,  345. 

Justin  MartTr,  on  worship  in  the  eetlj 
Church,  80-1,  76-6,  229;  on  th< 
eucharist,  78-9;  on  Mansion,  ISO; 
Logos  doct,  202,  n.  l,  208-5;  as 
apolo^t,  84,  88,  90,  93  ;  life,  7, 
n.  3,  61  ;  martyrdom,  17,  44-5. 

Jmtina,  435. 

.lustui,  followers  of,  112. 

LACTANTirs,  84,  167,  442-S,  444-5. 

■'Upsflfl,"  191-2,  251-2. 

Leo  I.,  SIS,  395,  3»a,  151,  469:  lift 
end  writings,  505-7, 

[.irios,  convent  of,  and  &mi- Pelagian- 
ism,  486-8.     Ste  Contents. 

Litianins,  281. 

hOeUati^,  16,  143,  n,  2. 

Liberins  of  Bomt,  347. 

Lioinins,  6,  146,  im. 

Liturgy,  233,  440. 

Logon  dootrine,  the  Apologists,  86-8: 
Justin  MaHyr,  202,  n.  1,  303-5; 
Ireiissiis,  206-7  ;  Tertullian,  207-S; 
Cleninnt,  164, 166,  167,  20.1 ;  Ongen, 
1/3-3,  176,  208-9;  the  two  TW 
doti  and  Arteraon,  212-3  ;  Paul  ot 
Samosata.  214  ;  Noetue  and  Praiut, 
216  ;  Ssbelliua.  216-7  ;  Alius,  324-5; 
ApoUinariua,  361-2. 

Lord's  Snpier,  Ist  P.,  30,  76-fl ;  2iri 
P.,  229-32  ;  8rd  P.,  442-5.  Kerisv 
Gie-7.  , 


Lord's  Supper,  form*  of  prayer  in  cnn- 
neotion  with,  lat  P.,  30,  TQ  ;  •2,n\ 
P..  230-1,  233,  330;  8rd  ?., 
441-2. 

Lud&n,  G,  8,  D.  2,  3S,  34. 

LucUn  of  Antiooh.  325^,  327,  n.  S. 

Ljons  (aad  Vienne),  churchee  of,  17, 
25,  47-8,  129. 

Haoabids  of  JernB»lem,  331,  842. 
Ukcuiua  Uagnes,  167. 
Mtcodouiuis,  3GI. 
HiMdoDiuaorConsUntiuople,  3S1. 
HsjorianuB,  406,  407. 
Mwii.  252,  286. 
Hudcheiatu,  262  r. 
MareelluB  of  Ascyrs,  at  ITic«a,  332  ; 

hU  Tiewa,  337,  341,  n.  ;  and  post- 

NiwDB  debate,  341,  342,  343,  344, 

345,  346. 
Haroellua  of  Rome,  254. 
Harcia,  IB,  141. 
Harcmn,  386. 
Marcion,  and  the  Canon,  106-10  ;  lire 

and  system,  1 1 9  F. 
Hamou  of  Arlea,  254. 
Haidomtes,  120,  122,  127. 
HarcuB  Aorelius,  7,  n.  2,  17,  4S. 
Mamage,  Christian  vieir  of  {2nd  P.), 

223-6. 
Marrwe  of  the  clergy,  2nd  P.,  223-4  i 

3id  P.,  31B-20. 
Uartiii  of  Tours,  206,  297,  372 ;  Ufe 

and  works,  432-3. 

'.,  461-2. 
HiziiDiiiai,  141. 

Uaziniaa,  269,  270,  372,  433. 
UaxiiDusof  Antioch,  396. 
HaximnB  Tyriua,  7. 
Mdetins  of  Lycopolia,  ecbiam  of;  2G4, 

n.  3. 
MeUto,  82,  180,  n.  I. 
Uemnon  of  Ephesits,  387. 
HenmrioB,  40.'>,  406. 
Merit,  doct  of,  227-8. 
MMTob,  287. 
Methodius,  167,  179. 
MetropolitauB,  rite  of,  310. 
Milan,  edict  of,  6,  14fi. 
Uiltiadea,62,  180,  n.  1. 
Minor  Ordon.  2ud  P.,  217-8  ;  3rd  P., 

S06,  814,  S1G. 
Hinncina  Felix,  62,  84,  1S7. 
Mim»«oUAmiutuirTim,  230. 
JHtMjkkKum,  231. 
HoauRhiaaiim,  Dynamical,  205.  n.  2, 
-   nO-fi.  218-9. 


Mnnarcbianism,  M'ldalistic,  210,21&-9 
HonaatieiBni,  2eir, 
Monica,  461,  403. 
MoBo^diTiita  tflaching,  401-S. 
Mootanum,  128  L,  243. 
Montanna,  128. 

Naabbkhbb,  112. 

Nazarenea,  21,  199,  n. 

Neo-Platoniam,  146  fl,  285,  B. 

Noro,  16,  16. 

Narva,  4. 

Nestorianism,  287,  390,  392,  454. 

Nestorius,  377-8,  381-7,  478. 

Now  Testament,   Canon    of,    109-10, 

168. 
Nicene  Council,  323  f.     Stt  Contentih 
Nicene  Creed,   832,  864 ;  Ut«r  fonu, 

S55-7. 
Nitrian  monks,  367-9. 
Noetus,  216. 

NovatUn,  157,  1B2.  268-4. 
NovBtiaaistj,  192,  2E4. 
NoratuB,  263. 
Nnmeoius,  7,  146. 

Old  Tsstakevt,  Christian  »ttitndt 
to,  Isl  P.,  79,  107,  108-9;  2nd  P., 
158,  IrenKiu,  183-4  ;  Srd  P.,  610. 

Opbites,  111-2. 

Orange,  s.  at  {529  j.c),  489-90. 

Ordera,  Minor,  2nd  P.,  247-8;  3rd  P., 
SOS,  314,  316. 

Origen,  LogoadocL,  172-3, 176,  208-0: 
Neo-Platonic  influence  in,  166  ;  and 
allf^rica]  intcrpretatio 
and  n.  2,  170  ;  life  and  system,  168- 
79 ;  as  judged  by  a  later  age,  364-6, 
869-70. 

Origeniatic  controTerBies,  364  f.,  629, 

OrosiuB,  271,  n.  2,  472. 

Pachomcub,  294, 

Pamphilua,  179. 

Pantientia,  24,  34,  161-2. 

Tupias,  69-60. 

P«  Criarcbatea,  rise  of,  811-2. 

Pairick,  apostle  of  IreUnd,  287-S. 

PatripaBBianism,  205,  n.  2,  216. 

I'Eiul   of  Samoaata,   213-6,   326,  337, 

n.  3. 
PsulinaeofHikn,  471. 
Paulinos  of  Nola,  31 8,  471,  i 
I'elagian  oontroferej,  468  f. 
Pdagius,  469r.     Hi9  positions.  477-B. 
Penitence,  pablic,  lat  P.,  SO,  43,81; 

2nd  P.,  250-1 ;  Srd  P.,  441,  466& 
Peratics,  111 


I 


PcTpelua  anrf   FtlidlM,   Aeti  of,    17, 

130. 
PerMcntion,    141  ;  uoder  Duoius 

Valetun,  142-3,  161,  195-4 ;  nndar 

Diocletum,  14G. 
Petw  of  Alexandria,  2S*. 
Philip  tlia  ArabUn,  111. 
Phiio.  146,201. 
Fhiloatorgina,  157. 
PhiloatratDs,  \b&,  n.  2,  2113. 
PbatiDOi  of  Sinnium,  S4S,  346, 
Pliny,  letter  to  Tr»j«ii,  Ifl,  24-5,  29- 

80. 
Plotiniu,  117,  148,  1E2,  IGl,  n.,  155 

and  n.  1. 
Plutarab,  S,  14fl. 
Pulycsrp,  and  Eaatw  controveray,  83, 

236]   uid    MarcioQ,    120;    martyr- 

dom,  17,  45-8. 
Folyearr,  BpatU  of,  G7-8. 
Polyonto,  236. 

Pontianna  of  Boma,  141,  180,  □.  2. 
Pontitiuiu,  295-6. 
Porphyry,  147,  152,  153.  d.,  154,  n., 

157. 
Pott-B»pti!imftl8in,lstP.,  79-80;  2nd 

P.,  227-8  ;  3id  P.,  446. 
PotlunnB  of  Lyons,  180,  u.  2. 
Prueaa,  126-30,  216. 
Pi«yer,  PabliB,  Irt  P.,  SO,  78 ;  2i]d  P., 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D. 


Crown  8vo,  558  pages,  $2.50  net 


"It  is  the  most  scbolarly  and  critical  vork  in  the  English  lan- 
g;uage  on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  slate  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

•'  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  bis  material  excellently,  is  snccinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

"His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent. It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  coofusion  of  mind  on  thii 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." —  Tie  London  Timei. 

"As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  ■  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament ' 
(or  the  student  who  desires  to  under.stand  what  the  modern  criticism 
tkints  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Ouitook, 

"  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  [rank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  m  its  statement  of  results." 

—Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  Ihe  Mugasine  of  Ckratian  Littraturt. 

' '  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  Tit  PrrstytrriaH  Quarterly. 


"  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa^ 
ment  criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found 
heipftJ,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability."— A'f a-  If'trld. 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candorin  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokensof  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
bodies it."— Dr.  A.  P.  Pbabouv.  in  liu  Camtridgt  Tridunc. 
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^^^r  "In  style  it  is  rarely  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gn- 

eral  reader  and  the  theological  stadenl.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read- 
able and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  in 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  freshness  (hat  add  greatly  (o  its  scholarly  excellence  and 
worth." — Christian  Advxalt. 


"  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  ai 
r  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions 
s  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  te: 
fr  up  some  system  of  theological  speculatioi 
iters  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  te 


rpreier  of  the  Bible,  as 
rning  lis  messi^.  In 
<t  might  seem  to  bol- 
lo  find  ont  what  the 
—A',   y.   Tribunt. 


"  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 

M>d  statement." — The  Congregationalisl. 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liberal  conser- 
vative, he  (akes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair. minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
thorough.  He  stales  the  opinions  of  (hose  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concemiog  the  course  of  opinion  irtth- 
out  l)eing  drawn  away  from  the  leii  of  the  anlbor's  own  thoaght.  His 
judgments  on  diftieull  questions  arc  always  pal  with  self-ri 
sobriety."— /"A^  Cl'urehman. 


ec,  after  careful  reading,  j 


"It  will  certainly  take  i 
synopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-ihiliLiiatu'.  to  which  rcC' 
the  student  or  teacher  who  require-  uithin  moderate 
modern  relearch." — Thi  Literal y  M 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE 
WORKING  CHURCH 

By  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Applied  Chrisiianity,"  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  "Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Preseii.  Age,"  elc 


Crown  8vo,  485  pages,  $3. So  net. 


"  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  authority  on  practi- 
jil  theology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  [hat  il  will  be  of  great 
service  lo  the  ministry  o!  all  the  Protestant  churches." — TAf  /nieriar. 

"  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruction  and  a  profound  piety.  .  .  . 
Il  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judit-ious  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  .  An  ei- 
eeedingly  comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  application 
of  its  theme." — 7'ic  Ctntgregalioiialiil. 

"  We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modem  practical  treatise  yet 
pablished — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — Tlit  Dial. 

"  His  lung  experience,  his  eminent  snccess,  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  student  combine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here." — The Bibliotheia  Sacra. 

"This  Imok  should  be  the  vaJi  micum  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  it)  wise  counsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  eipcrience 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  church  life  or  church  work  is  left  untreated." 
—  The  (Canadian)  M'lhodisl  Magatini  and  Rn/im. 

"  A  happier  combination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
con   hardly   be   found.  .     .     It    is    comprehensive,    practical,   deeply 

spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  npon  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men."— 7"Af  Christian  Ad- 


"  Dr.  Gladder 
genial  tone  and  g, 

lent,  business-like  and  vital  English  style,  which 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  01 


ith   pilh  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
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■    inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  paslo: 
Tactical  suggestions  tor  the  developmen 
Church,  end  the  answer  to  many  p 
Jle  faithful  minister." 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE 


ARTHUR  CUSHMAN    McQIFFERT.  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Ctmm  SvDt  681  Pagies,  $2.50  Net. 


.     This  volume  iswoitbycl 
its  place  in  the  series." 

"  Invaluable  as  ■  resame  of  the  latest  critical  work  upon  the  great  fonna- 
tive  period  of  the  Christian  Church. "—  The  CAritliaa  IVetld  (London). 

"  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is  a  remarliable  work,  both  on  acconat 
of  the  thoroaghness  of  its  criticism  and  the  boldDess  of  its  views." 

—  The  SeeltmaH. 

"  The  ability  and  learning  of  Professor  McGifferl's  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion,  iu 
manifest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  uill  not  fail  to  appreciate." 

— Dr.  GtORGE  P.  riS]JEB,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre.eminently  a  clergyman's  book  ;  bat  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
shonid  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  tbe 
Sunday-school  teacher." — Bosltm  Advertiser. 

"  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of  Christian  history,  this  it  re- 
markably readable." — The  Independtnl. 

"It  is  certain  that  Professor  McGifferl's  work  has  set  the  mark  fof 
future  effort  in  the  obscure  fields  of  research  into  Christian  origin." 

—New  Yark  Triittne. 

"  Dr.  McGiflen  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con- 
structive work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  soorcei  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  interrupted  by  dlatiotu, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  stibotdinatc 
qneslions-" — The  Melhaditt  Review. 

"Tbe  clearness,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  imprei 
Apostolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  (ii 
iti  petmuient  value  and  siictess." — Tkt  Extotiler. 
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OEORGE  P.  FISHER,  D.D., 

THu  Stnct  PKifBs»r  of  EEClHlutlcal  tllMory  In  Yala  UnlvM-altjr. 

Crown  8vo,  583  pages,  $2.50  net. 
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He  g^ves  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines are  restated  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book.'" —  TAi  New  York  Obstrvtr. 

"Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  la  our 
modern  literature  .  .  .  We  have  no  work  oo  the  sub ject  in  English 
equal  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — London  Ntncen/trmiit  and  Jndt- 
pendtnt. 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tory of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English."^  Thi  Ne-ai  Yotk  Evangihjt. 

"  It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  bow  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
•History  of  Cbristian  Doctrine')  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com- 
mand of  all  the  periods."— Prof.  William  Sandav,  Oxford. 

"It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  Co  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 


"  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructive 
to  the  student  of  theology." — Tht  Churchman. 

"  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  eipect  the  excellen- 
cies of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  bis  pen.  But  in  tho 
present  work  be  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  oJ 

Harvard  DhiiHily  Siheol. 

••  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epoch« 
in  tbeir  several  departments.  "  —  TV  Oul/mii. 

e  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 


Christian  Ethics, 

By  NEWMAN  5MVTH.  D.D.,  New  Kaven. 


Crown  8vo,  SOS  pases,  $2.50  net. 


"As  this  book  i.s  the  latest,  go  it  !s  the  fullest  aad  most  anractive 

tment  of  the  subject  that  we  arc  familiar  with.     Patient  and  ex- 

baustivc  in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 

the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 

I  task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

f  — Tie  Living  CAurck.         ■ 

"  This  book  of  Dr.  Ncwnian  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  ia  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chns- 
tian  thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  anmysis,  fullness  of 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  Itmiinons 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  enpressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural- 
ism into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Ctins- 
tian  revelation  and  vision." — TAt  Advance. 

"  The  snbjecls  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spiritnsl  re- 
lations, theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  and  social, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  Christian  conscious- 
ness and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life — these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

—  Tie  Ctngrtgaliona&sl. 

with  compelenl  knowledge,  with  great  spiritoal 
uiness  and  reverence  worthy  of  his  theme." 
—The  Lundon  Jndipendtnt. 

"  It  is  methodical,   comprehensive,   and  readable ;    few  subdivisions, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  omiiiiKl  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  and 
though  il  aims  lo  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  handbook,  it 
may  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profiL" 
—  The  Sunday  SiAool  Times. 

"  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  exemplary  temper 
and  manner  throughout,  being  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  exquisite  finish." — Harlford  Seminary  Record. 
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By  ALEXANDER  V.  Q.  ALLEN.  O.D. 

Ecclesiastical  History  in  ihe  Kpiscopal  Theok 

Crown  8vo,  577  pages,  $2.50  net. 
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"  Professor  Allen's  ChristUn  Institntiona  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
imporuuii  permasent  coniribution  which  rhc  Protestant  Episcopal  Chaccb 
at  [he  United  States  has  yel  made  10  gcnenU  theological  ihoughl.  In  ■  few 
parlicularK  it  will  not  command  Ihe  universal,  or  even  Ihe  general  as^nl  oF 
discriminating  readers ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  il  deserves,  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  Ihe  varied,  learned,  and  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  ■ulhor."^7"Ai!'  Amrriian  Journal  of  Theolcgy. 

"  As  10  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  sindy.  Il  is  an  immensely  sug- 
gestive, stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  oF  work.  It  shows  that  modem 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sen  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects." — Thr  In. 
dependtnt. 

"  This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the 
■  Inlemalional  Theological  Library .'  constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome  bath  of  general  church  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 
.  .  .  A  single  tjuolalion  well  illuslrales  the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book."— r^^  Bibliolheca  Sacra. 

"  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characleriie  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organiialion,  creeds,  and  ctdtus  const  it  titing  Christian  Institu- 
tion. ,  .  -  However  Ihe  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  lew  will  qoestion  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit." — The  AJtance. 

"  Il  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreasl  of  the  age." — TAr  Lutheran  Chunk  Rrvirm. 

••  Wilh  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  imeresi." — Tie  Ciriiiian  InttUi- 
gtnttr. " 

■'  It  is  a  treasury  of  eipert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  Ihan  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictions  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  Iheir  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — Tht  Congregatianalisl. 

1  charming  style,  and  has  collected  1  vast  amount  of  im- 
o  his  subject  which  can  bo  found  in  no  other 
—The  New  York  Oiicrver. 


Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

By  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN   BRUCE,  D.D., 

PnlmiM  ol  Aporocclla  laa  New  TutBnwnt  Bmsata,  Free  Chanfc  CMtft, 

Qluiow:  Authoraf  "TbaTrBlnlnitef  the  Twelve.-   "Tlu  Kunlila. 

tlon  alChrlal,"  ■'  Tba  RlnfOom  ol  a«t."  cic. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pmgem.  $2.50  net 

Professor  Bmce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetia, 
but  an  apolo^tic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference    ■ 
to  whatever  m  our  intellcctuaJ  envtrDnment  wakes  faith  difficult  at  « 
the  present  time.  ' 

It  addresses  itself  to  intn  whose  sympnt hies  aru  with  Clirialianity, 
and  discusses  Uie  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  bnming  qneatiaas 
of  the  hour.  It  is  onered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

"The  book  throaghout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Bibhcal  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — Tit  CettgrtgatiBHoliit. 

"The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  toa  pl«ce  in  tbs 
first  rank."—  Tlu  Indefendtnt. 

"  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commena  it  to  '  ingenuous  and  tmui-loviiig 
minds.' "—  Tkt  Nation. 

"The  book  is  well-ai 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.' 

"Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difiScultf, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  rea^r."— 

"  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  aivuments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  tnose  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels.*^— 
NeiB  Verk  Tribunt. 

"  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarce^ 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  whit 
the  result  of  the  higher  cnticisro  is  for  the  proper  nnderstanolng  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel." — Andcver  Rerint, 

"  We  have  not  for  a  Iotik  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Chiistianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  No 
theological  library  *.om\A  \)c  wiferaii.*.:'  — KaWtafarrifc 


ffftt  littrmafional  Cntol  Cgmmtntar; 

on  tilt  i^olg  gcriptttrcs  of  tl)e  (Plb  cnl> 

NtiD  St0tamtnt0. 


EDITORS'    PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries^ 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  TAe  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaflf), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N,  T,;  Meyer's  Kritisch^xegetischer  Kom- 
nuntar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  iiker  das 
A.  T.;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk;  Nowack's 
jffandkommentar  zum  A.  T;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
zum  N.  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfooty  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
€ome,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
ifam  in  tb^   production   of   a  ciitiC9\«  cotKVQst^tx^v^^ 


EDITUR.S     PREFACE 

'  Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  sckolaT^ 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Sctibner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs, 
T.  Si  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  Si 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A,  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fcssional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clerg:ymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  chpacter;  and  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serv'ceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  Histcry  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archa;ological  questions,  aa 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  senes 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY. 


-•♦•■ 


The   following   eminent   Scholars   are   engaged   apon    the 
Volumes  named  below: — 


Qcnesis. 
Bxodns. 
Leviticiis. 

Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 
Joshua 
Judges. 


THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy*  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  F.  Stknning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  late  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.  A.,  Fel- 
low  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D,,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [^Ncnv  Ready, 


Samuel. 
Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Bzra  and 

Nehemiah. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Job 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Daniel. 


The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

\Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal  History,  Amherst  College,  Mass.     \Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D,,  Edward  Rob- 
inson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

\Now   Ready. 

The  Rev.  S.  k.  Driver.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Cambridge.  England. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
now  Rector  of  St,  Michael'^  Church,  New  York 
City. 

P»fA«*-   W.   R.   Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.t>.,  ^xti\e^ttix  ^V  ^^'^^ 
University  of  Chicago,  \\\\tvo\%. 


IHE  lITERIlTIONiL  CIUTlCil  COIIEfrARI.-Contllitl 


St.  Uaiihew. 


THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  WiLLOucHBY  C  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Fellow  d 

Eielei  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould.  D,D..  Professor  of  New  T«I»- 
meot  Lilersiorc,  P.  E.  Diviniiy  Scbool,  Philadelphia 
[A'ffai  Rtttdj. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummek,  D.D.,  Master  ol  Uni- 
versity College,  Durham.  [Aiaj  Riady. 
w  Sandav,  D.D.,  lidy  Morgnret  Pro- 
nity,  Oxford,  and  ihe  Rev.  Willoi:ghsv 
-A,.  Fellowof  Exeler  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Chrisi's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  WILUAM  Sakdav.  D.D.,  Lady  Mar^Rt 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  jnd  the  Rev.  A,  C,  Hkadlam,  M.A.,  Fd- 
low  of  All  Souls'  College.  Oxford.  [Atao  Riaij. 


•We  Rev.  Willi 

fessor  of  Divi 
C.  Allen.  U 


The  Rev.  T.   K.  Abbott,  B.D..  D.Lit.,  formerly  Pro- 
lans, feasor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[New  Riadj. 

The  Rev.  Marvin   R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

lon.  Biblical    Literature,    UnioD   Theological    Seminiiy, 

New  York  Cily.  \Now  Rtady. 

al  The  Rev.   Walter  Lock,   D.D.,   Warden   of  Keble 

College,  and  Dean  Ireland,  Professor  of  Exegesis, 

Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nainne,  M.A.,  Profcuor  of  Hebrew  in 

KiDg'i  College,  London. 
The  Rev.  Jambs  H.   Rofks,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  New 
Tctlameot  Critkiim  in  Harvu-d  University, 
udc.      The  Rev.  Cbarlbs  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regiut  Profcuor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Oilord.  {Note  Riady. 

:■  The   Rev.   S.  D.  F.    Saluond,  D.D.,   Principal   and 

ProfeMot  of  Systematic  Theology,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege  Aberdeen. 
The  Rev.  Robert  H.   Charles,  D.n.,  Prf>fenoT  of 
Biblical  Greek  in  Ihe  University  of  Dublin. 

Olhtr  engagtmtnU  willti  annBuiutd litrlfy. 


She  Jutevnational  Critical  tCammentnis- 
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**A  decided  advance  on  all  other  cgmmenlarUu"  —  The  Outus^l. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the   Rev.  S.  R.   DRIVER.  D.D.. 

Regiuj  Profeuar  or  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Cluiu  Cbnrdi,  QjSatA. 


Crown  8vo.    Net.  $3.00. 


"  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  I^ofenoi  DriTa  lo  write  a  critictl 
BDd  exegetiMl  conmenlary  on  Ueutercnomy.  Hit  prcrioDi  woiki  ue  aotliof* 
itiet  in  all  the  depurtmenli  involved ;  the  grammar  and  IciicoD  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  sad  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  eiegesii  and  Biblical  Ibe- 
ologyi  ■  ■  ■  the  interpretation  in  thii  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  informatioa  illos- 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  tbe  diKounea.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  TAt  Congrtga/icna/ist. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  al  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  comineiituy 
hi  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  lo  any  other  Commentorj  in  any  language  upon  DeiUcr- 
onoeny."  —  Professor  E,  L,  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

"  This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  content!  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well.known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  arc  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
ttructed  lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text.''  —  Lendun  Alkenaum. 

"It  must  be  said  thai  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries  in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  dealt.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  moat  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
•todeuls." —  The  Lutheran  Churchman. 

"The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen,  He  aludent  who 
wisbel  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
I*  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  tbe  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  — 
'iHtraU. 
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ghc  Snlcynatioiml  Critical  Coiumcntart). 

"IfV  beluve  thit  serits  to  be  of  epoch-making  impertaiue'.' 

—The  N.  Y.  EVANCEUsr. 


JUDGES. 


By  Dr.  QEORQE  FOOT  MOORE. 

pTOfetsor  of  Hebrew  io  Andovci  Theological  Scminat;. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.oo- 
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"The  typograpWiail  execution  o-f  this  hindsome  volume  is  wortlij  of  the 
Kboluly  chsnictci  of  the  conlcnts,  &nd  higher  pni&e  could  not  be  given  iL' 
—  Profewoi  C  H.  Toy,  of/fanarJ  Umvtrnfy. 

"This  «oik  teprcKiiti  Ihe  latest  resiills  of  '  Scientific  BiWicil  Scholanhip,' 
«rd  as  Bucb  ha!  Ihe  grestcsl  value  fur  ihi:  purely  critical  jludent,  cspeciilly  on 
the  »ide  of  textual  and  literary  criticism."  —  The  Chunk  Standard. 

••  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world."  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Batten,  o/P.  E.  Divinity  Sthool,  Pkiladtlfkia. 

"  Although  a  critical  commentary,  Ibis  work  has  ij  practical  uses,  and  by 
it*  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  Ihe  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—  PgrllaHd  Zion'!  Hiratd, 

"  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinburgh  SaismaH, 

"The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  al  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  iileas,  and  influences  that  controlled  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be." —  The  Indtptndenl. 

"The  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  st)'le,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evi.ienl  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
Index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory,"  —  Phitadttphia  PriibyltriaH. 

"This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  Ihe  penual  of  this  admirable  commentary."  —  Zien't  Herald. 
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"Professor  Smilh's  Commentary  will  for  some  tEme  be  the  staodu^ 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  m 
faithfally  accomplished." — The  Alkeniium. 

"  II  is  both  critical  and  exegelical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Creek.  It  shows  painscaking  dQigence  and  considerable  research. "— Tjlr 
Prtsiylerian. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well-won  repulalion  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  itl 
■pecific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
ihe  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism." — TAr  Philadtlphia 
Press. 

"  The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
^  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  ihis  book  hat  ■  dis- 
tJDCt,  though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
tTBnsUlion  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need' 
less." — The  Evangetiit. 

"The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive  students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  ihey  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conctusiont  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  lo  be  without  il." — Philadflphia  Pretty- 

"The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will,  com- 
Kiend  his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churehman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published    1 
by  an  English- speaking  scholar." — Literature. 

"The  Tolumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  (or  the  Old 
TeiUunent  writers:  but  I  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
tune  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  It  is  written  in  b  spirit 
devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text." — Prof.  L.  W. 
Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  FhiUdelphia. 


^Ite  liitcvuational  QTrtttcaX  Commcntarc. 

"  We  ditm  it  as  Httdful/or  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  kimse^ 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  test  dictionaty  and  encydopedia'' 

The  CONGRECATlONALtST. 


ST.  MARK. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D., 

Frofeuor  of  New  Teitament  Eicgetis,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Pbiladelpl 
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"  In  point  of  KhoUrahip,  of  Kccuracy,  of  originBlity,  this  last  addition  to  the 
leriei  is  worthy  a\  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
we  should  put  it  first  of  them  all." —  Tht  CoHgregationalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
itudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  conuDcntary  it  will  prove  an  Invaluable  aid." —  Tkt  Lutheran  Quartrrly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  vrark  well  and  thoroughly.  .  ■  .  The  com- 
mentary is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critictll  method  at  its  best  .  -  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  ihows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  IWest  Kommentary  on  this  basal  Gospel." —  Tkt 
CAriitian  IntilUgrncer. 


"  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  ...  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  tme 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  aeries  to  which  it  belongs."  —  The  Biblitat 
World. 

"The  volume  is  charactcriied  by  enlensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fait  degree  of  caution."'  — 5iMo/*?fa  Saira. 

"The  exegrtical  portion  of  the  book  it  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  ...  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  fallow 
any  aathority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."—  TXr  Chicago  Standard. 

"In  cleat,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treala 
these  various  SBl^ecls  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  BbUch  Zion'i  Mtratd. 

"The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  them  is  always  froti  kod 
schoWrly,  and  oftentimes  helpful,"  —  Thi  Neai  York  Okstrvtr. 
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'£he  Intcnmtiouat  Cgt-itJcal  gommeularg. 

'*//  ('/  hardly  neceisary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  en  the  Bilile." 

—  Tke  Bibucal  World.  \ 

ST.  LUKE. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUnHER,  D.D.. 

Muter  of  Univenit;  College,  Ducbam.     Formerly  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  1 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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Id  the  luthor's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  fuU 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  inij}orti.nt  topics  connected  with  the  studjt  of 
the  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following:  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristic!, 
Style  and   Language  — The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel— The  Teit  — IJterwy 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 
If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  ia 
the  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Septuigint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
firequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marlti  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"  It  if  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
lound  exegesis.  It  n  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  aeries  of  which  it  forml 
a.  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Sai.MOND,  in  the  Cri/ual  Krvieiii. 

"  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretationl.  ...  It  seemi  to  as  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
w  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety."  —  The  Htrald  and  Prufyter. 

"An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
neglect."—  Thi  Church  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  the  scholar')  spirit 
aeceisary  for  the  preparation     '        '  ...     .  » 

nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  w 
' -TkiOutlMk. 

"The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Cbriltian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  iif  character." —  The  Seulhtrn  Churth- 

"It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  lomewliat  scanty  stock  of 
fint'clala  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel  By  its  scholarly  thorooghnesi 
it  well  tostains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Series  bas  already 
won."  — Prof.  J.  H.  ThaVek,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  valume  having  ieen  st  rtcinlly  published,  further  notxitt  are  net  yH 
tvailaile. 
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necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such   a   commentary.  .  .  .    We   knc 
nothing  on  the ""'  *   ■ 
BibHetJ  scholu 


e  thoroughly  meets  the  wanti  of  the 
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She  iMtcruatioiml  Critical  CoramcularB- 

"For  the  student  this  neio  commentary  promises  to  be  iniiispen- 
sttble." — The  MEXHoDisr  Recorder. 


ROMANS. 


By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D.D.. 

Lady  MargLiiFl  I'rofvssur  of  Divin-ity,  and  Canon  o(  Christ  Cbuicb,  Oiftnd, 

Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLArt.  M.A., 

Fellow  of  All  Souts'  College.  Oxfoid. 
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"  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  -SanJay,  and  from  a  brief  cximination  of  the 
book,  1  un  led  to  believe  tbat  it  ia  onr  best  critical  bandbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Sievens,  b/  Vale  L'niversily. 

"Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpai^ed  candoi. 
The  intfoducEion  and  detached  noles  lue  highly  interesting  and  iastmctive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  viduable  besIsIuicc  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volamc  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."—  Professor  Gbjkgk  P.  Kiskek,  b/  Valt  UnivtrHty. 

"The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta. 
lion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  ichoiarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  LvKAN  Abbott. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
scceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  eaegeiis  ia 
acute  and  learned  .  ,  ,  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  Niw  York 
Oburvir. 

"  We  ire  confident  that  this  cotnnienlary  will  find  »  place  in  every  thought- 
ful minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  ail  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  mastetl/  epia- 
tle."  —  Ztuit'i  Adveiati. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  beat  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  da  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  i:  >b  poaaible  to  be  critical  and  acbolarif 
and  at  the  same  time  devour  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."—  /a?  Church  Standard. 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  ha* 
been  employed  so  aucccssfulfy  and  impartially  to  bring  oat  the  author's 
thought."  —  A',   y.  Indtpendinl. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
eommenlary.  It  is  not  only  criticol,  but  eiegetical,  expoiitory,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  apiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  arc 
very  nmaerona  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commenlaiT 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  revercBce  of  the  whole  void  of  God." 
71u  Canpi^tianaliU 


^he  lutcimationaX  ©tritlcal  ©ommenterg. 


"This  admirable  series." — The  London  Academy. 


EPHESIANS  AND   COLOSSIANS. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.  LIU. 

n  of  Hebrew,  Trinily  College, 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.50. 


"The  latest  volume  of  [his  admirable  series  is  informed  with  llie  very 
best  spirit  in  which  such  work  can  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  10  the  demonstrable  Imths  of  critical  science.  .  .  .  This  summary 
of  the  results  o(  modern  criticism  applied  10  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
[or  the  use  oC  scholarly  students,  not  likely  10  be  superseded." — Tht  Lett- 
doH  Academy. 

"  .\a  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  ns  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  theme.  His  linguistic  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  usually 
clear.  His  exegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  wc  are  especidly  grateful 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  aposlolicily  of  ihcse  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  leaching." — The  Expositor. 

"It  displays  every  mark  of  conscientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight," — Littraluri. 

"  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  ia  the  peer  of  the  other  vol. 
ames  of  the  series.  The  elaborate  introductions  are  of  special  value." — 
Professor  George  B,  S'I'evens,  of  Vale  University. 

"It  is  rich  in  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  ...  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  line  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  both  acute  and  sound." — TAt  C/iurck. 

"  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  Foundation  of  philology  i* 
argumenlativcly  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  ,  These  elements,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expressian,  make  this  the  peer  of  an;  com- 
mentary on  these  important  letters."^  T'A*  Slandard. 

"  An  exceedingly  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  The  introduc- 
tory discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight," — Nfrlhwestern  Christian  Advotate. 

"The  book  is  from  first  to  Insl  exegetical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
■he  two  Kpistle.s  Is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
▼•riant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mat- 
tiform  ancient  and  modem  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex- 
hatistivcness  of  a  German  lecture-room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  English 
cunrt-room.  Special  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough," — Thi  Cen- 
gregalienalisl. 
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"It  Is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  (he  series. " — TAf  Seotsmait. 

"  Professor  Vincent's  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appean 
to  me  not  lets  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  (or  its  scholarship  and  iu 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  ol  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Dm. 
George  P.Fisher. 

"The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  j'adicial  weigh- 
ing ol  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  devoted  to  Phile- 
mon. Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole." — 
The  CBngrtgalienalisI 

"Of  ihe  merits  of  the  wotlt  it  is  enough  lo  say  that  it  !s  worthy  of  iu 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  il  belongs.  It  is  lul'  of  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  Ihe  truths  of  erudition  lo  aid  the  critical  student  o(  the  teil,  il 
•bounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himsell  in  St,  Paul's  place,  lo  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  lo  the  Gentiles.  "—Sdi/im  Advertiser, 

"  II  it  is  possible  in  these  days  lo  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  ihoaght  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemop 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  prudnced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Cummercial  Adverliier. 

"  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically." — -The  Dial. 

"Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itself 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  ammgement." 
—LulAeran  Werld. 

"The  scholarshipof  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  i  dertakiug, 
and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  but  s«  that  if  the 
entire  series  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thel  (an  be  Ut- 
ile l?ft  to  be  AvianA."— Philadelphia  Fresbyttrian  Journal. 
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**  A  decided  advance  on  all  other  commentaries.'*— rAe  Outlook, 


PROVERBS 

By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD  H.  TOY,  D.D 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University, 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"This  volume  has  the  same  characteristics  of  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  scholarship  as  the  preceding  issues  of  the  series.  In  the 
critical  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the  various  readings  and  the 
force  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired."—  Tke  Christian  Intelligencer. 

**  In  careful  scholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its 
interpretation  is  free  from  theological  prejudice.  It  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  careful  student,  whether  lay  or  clerical" — TAe  Outlook, 


ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  JUDE 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BIQQ,  D.D. 

/Sector  of  Fenny  Compton,  Canon  of  Christ  Churchy  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  a.50.    (Postage,  18c.) 


This  is  the  latest  volume  of  ••  The  International  Critical  Commen- 
tary "  which  has  been  published.  The  treatment  is  not  only  critical,  but 
expository,  exegetical  and  practical.  The  introductions  and  notes  are 
highly  instructive,  and  thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures  will  find 
this  work  helpful  and  suggestive. 


**  His  commentary  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  His  notes  are  par- 
ticularly valuable.  We  know  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  so 
full  and  satisfactory." — The  Living  Church, 

"It  shows  an  immense  amount  of  research  and  acquaintanceship 
with  the  views  of  the  critical  school. " — Herald  and  Presbyter, 

••  This  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  predeces- 
sors. The  notes  to  the  text,  as  well  as  the  introductions,  are  maxkjtd 
by  erudition  at  once  affluent  and  discrvTOmaxXtv^?* — TKe  OuUook^ 
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